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The earliest known fact in the history of tie Thiina const helonn 
to the third century hefore Christ (b.o. 225). It is the engraving tl 
Ashok’s edicts on basalt honlders at Sopilra about six miles northw 
Bassein. SopAra must then have been the capital of the country OM 
probably a centre of trade. The history of SopAra may doubtfulj 
be traced to much earlier times. According to Buddhist wntmn 
SopAra was a royal seat and a great centre of commerce during tts 
lifetime of Gautama Buddha (b.o. 540).' Rut the story is legenufnj,^ 
or at least partly legendary, and there is no reason to suppose tail 
Gautama ever left Northern India A passage in the Mahnbhfirst - 
describes Aijun stopping at the most holy ShnrpArak on his waj 
to SomnAth Pattan or VerAval in South KAthiAwAr, and ^ves at 
account of Arjun’s visit to a place full of BrAhmnn temples, 
apparently at or near the Kanhen Caves.® 

This early Buddhist and BrAhman fame, and the resemblance of 
the name to Sofor or OpW, have raised the belief that SopAra is 
Solomon’s Ophir, a famous centre of trade about a thousand years 
before Christ. This identafication leads back to the still carhet 
trade between Egypt and the holy land of Punt (b.c. 2500-1600)} 
and this to the pre-historic traffic from the ThAna coast to Persia, 
Arabia, and Africa.® ' 


* Bninoai’s Introduction, A VHiitoire du BuddbiBuio Indien, I. 235.270. 

a Mahabliamta (Bom Ed.), Vanajiarvn, cap. 118. This passago may be an interpola- 
tion. By paseages euch as these the rorivors ol BriQimonism (a.d, COO -1000) oflacoil 
tbo memory of Buddhism, The Buddhist oavo temples became tbd work of the 
Pandovs, nod the two oolossal rack-out Buddhas in too groat Knniicri cava hecamo 
statues of Bilim ths giant FAndar. At the ssmo time the story of Pnrnn given below i 
(p. -408) seems to sTioir tliut Ksnhori was a Brahmonio centre before it beenmo 
Buddhist, ' 

* Vincent (Commerce of the Ancients, n. 45, 281, 423), Hceren (Hist. Bcs.lll. 408), 
and Boinand (Ahu-l-fido, clxsiv. and Memoir Snr. ITndo, 221)hold,that by thohclp of 
tho tegular winds Hindus and Arabs have from pre-hislorio times traded from West , 
India to Arabia, Africa, and Persia. Tliis belief is supported by tho mention in Genesis , 

/t* O 1?AA 1 *%f AvaIxi 4r>n/nntrii.iio «n Tmrissn asviasMn • Inr 41 >a t\f 1 



according to Wilford (As. lies. X. 100), nnd Lassen by the Hindu colonisation of Socotrj 
and of the east coast of Ar.ahia, Itis also supported by the mention in Inter times (B.( 
200 ; Ind. Alt. II. 680) of aottlomcnts efAden Arabs on tbo Indian coast nnd of colonis/' 
in Socotra who traded with India (Agathnreides, ac. 177, in Vincent, II. 38 ; air, 
Geog Vet. Scrip. I. 00) j by the Arab form of Pliny's (a.t>. 77) Zircnis or jhrra, anf 
of riolemy’e (a.n, 160) Mcliaygerne on the Eonkon coast ; by the correspondence M- 
Sef.ircli-eI-Heodcnnd Scfateli-ol-ZUige, that is SofAla or Sopilra in Thana and Sofdid 
in Africa (\ incent, II. 281, 422) ; and by the statement in tlio Periplns (VinesntU 
II.42.8)tliat the trade betweenindia, Africa, and Arabia wasmncli older than Gio 
time of the Greeks. 

Whether the e.yly Egyptians traded to the west co.Tst of India is doubtful 
. i**®. “““ of ‘ t» which as far hack as me. 2.700 the Egyptian kino 

SaiikhT-lia-raMnlnii^expwIHiw, WMl'.irmcrly (CmipDlin»|s L'Egypto, I. US) supposed 



pruducts, ngales, 
and Inilinu i 

Ij^jvdotns, li;p4, 168, 173, 275) ; bat it ialloiibtfui nlietlicr they traded direct fe! 

Of the rhornidaii conneetion wiUi Ophir or Sopher (b,c. 1100-830), drtails nregi,*,,' 
wntler SopAnie The chief cxjtgrtfi from Oiiliir ^cic gold, tin, sandnlivood, cotton, nardj 

i 
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tiiAna. 

The flnc.nfion of the iilculiGoalioii of Sopdrn with Roloinon’s Ophir 
13 (liscnssed in tliencconnt of Sopilm pivpnnniler Pliicps of lutorest. 
As for as infonnntion gocsj the idcntificntion, thoiigli not nnliKcly, 
is donhtfnli niid the carving of Asliok’o edicts (e.c. 225) rointiins 
the enrliest known foot in the history of the Tlntnti const. Flio 
i^Iohuwnnso mentions that A*>hok sent Dharmnmkshitn, n Tc nvnn or 
Greek, to prencli Jhuldhisni in Apaniiita or the Konknn, nnd that 
he Icctnred to 7«),000 i»cople, of whom 1000 men. nnd morv than 
JOOO women, all of them Kfhatriyas, entered the priesthood.* It 


iHlelUnrn, »urar, c3S<iA «r cinnsmon, l»piwr, praenct*, »r*?, _ f>c*. rlMny, nnil 
iirtiy (Mas Jlilllcr't f'esfoc^ I'f tvingtiRg*-, I'.iO; C-ililwrirs Hraviitian Otammar, M). 
T7ic"{injv;rl< ir<>n; j'rol'ibly trijM-. ctay and inrtal «’rn!vjnfnt«j_Bnn», 

ft«li*pur|dr, »ilvcr, and tinl>tt!idort>d and woven atnitt (DiiticVcr, II. 70,7''ti 
aSt-SSI, SO'i). 

The conneclJon I'etween India and the Tentan OuM rerm* to put even foriiier 
hatl: than llio euiincclion witli Arabia and with Africa The voyaj^ 5% *hortfr, 
tailinj; in the I'enlan Cull in eawer, and the Inland reole iale^i Iiarren. lUhylnnlan 
traditwn omna with a referenw to a race rthu came from tiie t'mthem »ea, a |ien|de 
wlio hmiiriit lire Rahylnisiuia their pteh, ard who lanKhtthita the arts. AecoialinR 
iooneare.'nnl thfo teaeheri came Irmn I^^y|ll ; ace<'ntinp to another aeo-unt the 
ehief te.aeher wae Andnliar the Ipitian (ll«<rrn'a lUjtorical llr'earrhea, II. HSi 
Itaajfnwa in J. R. A. K (A'tiv SftioiJXIt, IfJS). Raa-Imeon )io)da tfu! trvM 

aery early time*, jGi-nha, on theinaJnland eloee to lUhreirt {'land on the arntt *hon* 
«{ tlie trait, traa tin cni|viriutn <>f the Indian tra<Ie, and idrntlliea Aptr an old name 
fnrticnha with Snhqtion'a Or'.iir (Ditto, Std). The orIpn.at trader* teem to have 
I-een I’ho-niei.ana, who, aee>arding to aeeirnl aevounU, moaeil fnnnlLahrtinnorllnweat 
to the Mc<l!t«rtan'3n eoa't (IJawJln'on’t Iknalotnt, IV. SU ; Uasaeti'a tmL.Mt.ll. 
AC!) j ItawhisMo J. II. A. .S. .\II, N, S. 2101. 

Tire head <.( the I’eninn GuH atesna a'eo (rmn very early litr.ea In have lieen 
conneetvl hy trade aviih Imlia. In the ninth eenlnry liefi.r* It.aiah (ahli. It) 

de«eeiheil th« Italiylnnlanaaa teydclna in their eWpa, and, ot the clo'e of the revenlh 
enilarv, Krimciiailnerar (itc. f/M.ii'tll imill miaya nnd rmhankmenta ol wdid 
nia«onry on the IVnsian (Jnlf, nnd traded with Ceyloa and \ye»ttni Indl.a (Iiawlin> 
fpn'a lIcTTvI. 1. Sin - Ilccrcn, 11. ilS-ilTl, aendinj; t« India falirics of anvjl and 
linrn, pittcry, pU'*, jewel*, lime, and ointment, nnd itrinprnp hack wcotl, tjiicea, 
ivory, vhony, pireio-ja atone*, eoehitwal, iieorla, nnd cold, (lleerrn’a iii«tnrir.a] 
nt-'oarvht-', jl. ojy . Duncker, 1. Wh'). In the mth century ladoro Ohriat the 
men of De'Inn or llahrrin hmu(;lit elmnv nnd laory to Tyro (».c. CSS; ilrchicl, 
xrvii. 1.11, 

n.e IVrai.ana (n.c. CJS-RtO) deejdred trvle and teem to have Idoekeil the montha 
of thoTiariailA*'' n’a Ind. All. II. OOfl ; Ilooke'a Arrian. II. Id'.t; Hferen. II. ClI'Ull*) 
and in India .a tradedi-atinp rhaaa r<>*o to jvirrer imd inltteliicetl into Slanu'a Cndo 
(BO. 300J a rule niakinp arafarioR a enmn (Ind. AnU IV IRS), Thia clairee la 
contrary to (direr jiravithina of the code (Hcerm’» lliat. lira. Jll. DIfl, R.V), .ViS) 
and to Die n'»p*ct with which nieiadianla an* tpoheii of In the IUrvcI and tlio 
lUmiy.wi, and in lat'T tiinea hy th« Ihiddhirta. {Fiir the aiponr of liindii trade in 



trade hy tea, jierhajn eajilain* the direay of foreipn commerce liafore lire llitre of 
Alexander the IJrt al (n.c. Ri',), In«{n(e of all hU inqniriea In Sindli, and In eidt" 
of the voysRe of Xrarchut from Kar&ehi to the IVraian Dnif, one at'a.-j, kden witli 
iranxincoi'e, jeemt (o have Iwir iho only etyri of eea-lnMlir at tli« innnth* of ftio 

the ewt crtael of Arahta. H"oVe'a Arrian, II 
/d'., .S., .Sj; tiiieiiil, II, tlSO. The Dttddhieta irrerhapa alMinl ri.i\ SW) nro 
rnentrencl aa inerf.i'in~ the tiaile to IVraia lind. Ant. 11. 147).' In tire aecond and 


tint cmtrrry h -foro f’hnit tire (lid Ikdinin Irade t»vivH, tirrrh* on tlm inainhatid 
havinit mil* Ji tr,i.lc wit!, India (IIi rrm, H. IO(), JOR, IIS. J2i.lS.’,). Amonp Ure rliief 
imyorta were cotton and h-ik, Titinc wi re enjiiiond to tyriw at Itahrein, lint ntmoit 
efruiiily ( «n>; froiri India (IJren ,), JI, 2 ri 7 .o'*<,j^ 

of Oa(id.ama, .RSSj funninpliamV 
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is not known wliother at the time of the mission tho Konkan {ormcil 
part of Ashok’s empire^ or was under a friendly rulor.^ } 

The Buddhist legend of Puma of Sopilra helongs, in ,its present 
form, to the late or Mahdyon School of Buddhism (a.d. 100-4001 
and is so full of wonders that it is probably not earlier than tm 
third or fourth century after Christ. Its descriptions cannot In 
taken to apply to any particnlar date. They are given hero ^ 
they profess to describe the introduction of Buddhism and tho stats 
of Sopdra at that time, and as soveral of tho portioulars agree with 
recent discoveries near Sopdra. 

In the legend of Puma, translated by Bumouf from Nepalese 
and Tibetan sources apparently of the third or fourth centiuy after 
Christ,^ Sopdra is described as tho seat of a king, a city with several' 
hundred thousand inhabitants, with eighteen gates and a temple of 
Buddha adorned with friezes of carved sandalwood. It covered a, 
space 1000 yards in area, and its buildings and towers rose to a height, 
of 500 feet. It was a great place of trade. Caravans of merchants 
came from Shrdwasti near Benares, and large ships with '500' 
(the stock phraso for a large number) merchants, both local and 
foreign, traded to distant lands. There was much risk in these 
voyages. A safe return was tho cause of groat rejoioing; two or 
three successful voyages made a merchant a man of mark; no one 
who hod made six safe voyages had ever been known to , tempt 
Providence by trying a sevenfli. The trade was in cloth, fine and 
coarse, blue yellow red and white. One of tho most valued 
articles was the sandalwood known as goshirsh or cow’s head, 
perhaps from tho shape of the logs. This was brought apparently 
from the Kdnarese or Malabdr coast. The coinage was gold and 
many of the merchants had great fortunes. A strong merchant 
guild ruled tho trade of tho city.® 

At this time tho religion of the country was Brdhmanism. 
There were largo nunneries of religions widows, monasteries where 
seers or rUhia lived in comfort in fruit and flower gardens, and 
bark-clad hermits who lived on bare hill-tops. Tho gods on whom 
tho laymen called in times of trouble were Shiv, Varunn, ICubora, 
Shnkra, Brahma, Hari, Shankar, nud divinities, apparently mntas 
or Devis. Besides the gods many supernatural beings, Asnras, 
Mahoragas, Takshas, and Ddnavs wore boHoved to have power over 
mon for good or for ovil.'* 

Puma, the eon of a rich Sopdra merchant and a slave girl, whoso 
worth and skill had raised him to be ono of tho loading merchants 
of Sopdra, turned the people of the Konkan from this old faith to 
Buddhism.® Soiling with some Benares merchants to tho land of 


1 Apparently Asliok addressed his edicts to countries where ho did not nilo. Ono 
copy «^o edicts was addreased tothepeiqilo of Cholo, Pida, Kerala, aodTambaiiani. 
Tenncnt’a Ceylon, I. 308. ’ ' „ . . 

s Tho yonderB worked by Buddha iuid tho fuinituro of the monostonca, eoata 
tapestries figured euBhionswnd oarved pedestals, point to a late date. 

» Tradinc companies arc meatianccT in YiljnavBlkya s Code, 0,0,300. Oppert in 
Madras JoiTrnaH 1878), m. . « Bumouf, 238, 2M. 

» It is interesting to note that, though at first despised oa tho son of a slavo girl, 
when l*nmn proved himself able and successful, tho merebnuts of Sopdra sought him 
in marriage tor their ^nghtoiB. Bumouf, 248. 
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tho sandal tree. Puma was deUgHted by the strange songs wLiob 
they chanted morning and evening; They were not songs, the 
merchants told him, but the holy sayings of Bnd^a. On hm return 
to Sopdra Puma gave up - his merchant's hfe and went to Benar^, 
where Gautama received him into the Buddhist priesthood. Be 
urged that he might be allowed to preach to the people of the 
ISonkan.^ The people of tho Konkan had the worst name for 
fierceness, rudeness, and cruelty. Buddha feared that the patience 
of so young a disciple might not bo proof against their insults. 
Puma, he said, the men of tho Konkan are derce, cmel, and 
unmannerly. When they cover you with evil and coarse abuse, 
what will you think of them ? If the men of the Konkan cover me 
with evil and coarse abuse, I shull think them a kindly and gentle 
people for abusing me instead of cuffing or stoning me. They are 
rough overbearing fellows those men of tho Konkan. What will 
you think of them. Puma, if they cuff yon or stone you ? If they 
cuff me or stone me, I shall think them kindly and mntlo for 
using hands and stones instead of staves and swords. They are a 
ron^ set. Puma, those men of tho Konkan. If they beat yon 
with staves and cut you with swords, what will yon think of them ? 
If they beat me with staves or cut me with swords, I shall think 
them a kinffiy people for not killing mo outright. They are a wild 
people. Puma, if they kill you outright what will yon think of 
them ? If they kill mo outright, I shall think the men of the 
Konkan kindly and gentle, freeing me with so little pain from this 
miserable body of death. Good, Puma, ^od, so perfect a patience 
is fit to dwell in the Konkan, even to make it its home. Go Pnma, 
freed from evil free others, safe over the sea of sorrow help others to 
cross, comforted give comfort, in perfect rest guide others to rest.^ 

Puma goes to tho Konkan, and, while he wonders about hogging, 
he is mot by a countryman who is starting to shoot deer. Tho 
hnnter sees the ill-omened shaven-faced priest, and draws his bow 
to shoot "him. Puma throws off his outer robe aud calls to tbo 
hnnter, ‘Shoot, I have come to the Konkan to be a sacrifice.’ The 
hunter, struck by his freedom from fear, spares his life and becomes 
his disciple. The new religion spreads. Mony men and women 
•adopt a reh'gious life, and ‘500 ’ monasteries are built and furnished 
with hundreds of hods, seats, tapestries, figged onshions, and 
carved pedestals. 

Puma becomes famous. A body of merchants in ‘danger of 
shipwreck call on him for help, and ho appears and stills the storm. 
On their return the merchants build a Buddhist temple in Sojdra. 

I,!. Ajwrfnto, Iho behind or western 

jMrf, IS actottw to be tho Konkan. The following suggestion is oITcrad in explanation 
otsuron, ruofoctof aGreok or Yavan clement in tho coast population ScemS probable, 
from teo Greek trade with tho country, from tho mention of Yavans in several of tho 
West Indian cayo inscriptions, and from tho fact that tho Apostle whom Ashok ehoso 
to preach fteddhiem an tho Konkan, and his viceroy in KfttliiSwSr find. 'Ant VII. 
^ Son or 8onag, a Word for Yavan stiU in iieo 

Dnmdiim Grammar, C), and df •Which Son tho name 
t*!! j iHidoa may bo o' trace. 'Hardy ’(Sfanual 
®®®'V^' seems ,to Hunt Son was ‘a, later name, and that tho 
form was Yon and is conneoted with'Hnn; - 1 . 

* BurnouPs intvodnetion, 254. 
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Pnma asks Baddlia to honour the temple with hia presence. Hj 
comesj with his chief disciples, flying through the air. On lii' 
■way, apparently near Sopnra, he stops at several places. At one if 
these places live ' 500* widows, whom Buddha visits and converts, 
answer to their prayer he gives them some of his hair and his nni s 
and they hnild a mound or stupa over them. The spirit ottS 
Jetvan wood, who had come with Buddha from Benares, plant^j' 
branch of the vahil or Mimnsops elongi tree in the yard near tU 
siupa, and the siupa is worshipped, by some under the nainj' 
of the Widows’ Stnpn, and hy others under the name rf the Vakul 
stupa. This second name is interesting from its resemblance to 
the Vakitl or Brahma Tekri, a holy hill about a mile to the .sonfli 
of Sopdra, which is covered with tombs and has several Pali 
inscriptions of about the second century before Christ. ’ ' 

Accompanied by the ‘500* widows Buddha visitod another'^ 
hermitage full of flowers, fruit, and water, where lived ' 500 * monks.' 
Drunk with the good things of this life these seers or rishis thought 
of nothing beyond. Buddha destroyed the flowers and fruit, driodi 
the water, and withered the grass. The seers in despair blamed 
Bhngavat for ruining their happy life. By another exorcise of. 
power, ha brought back their bloom to the wasted fruits and flowers, 
and its greenness to the withered grass. The seers became his 
disciples, and with the ‘ 500 * widows of Vakul passed with Buddha, ' 
through the air, to the MU of Musala. On Mnshla hill there lived a . 
seer or rishi, who was known ns Vakkali or the bork-robe wearer. 
This rishi saw Buddha afar off, and, on seeing him, there rose in Us 
heart a feeling of goodwill. He thought to himsolf, shall I come down 
from this hill and go to meet Buddha, for he doubtless is coming here 
intending to convert me. Why should not I throw myself from the top 
of this hill 7 The seer threw himself over the oliff, and Buddha caught 
him, so that he received no hnrt. He was taught the law and became 
a disciple, gaining the highest place in his master’s trust. This 
paesage'has the special interest of apparently referring to the sago 
Mnsala, who lived on tho top of Padan rock near Goregaon station, 
obout eighteen miles south of Sop&ra.^ Prom the Musala rock 
Buddha went to Sopdra, which hud been cleaned lind beautiflod, 
and a guard stationed at each of its eighteen gates. Fearing to 
offend MB rest by choosing any one guard as bis escort, Buddha, flow 
through the air into the middle of the city. Ho was escorted to the 
new temple adorned with friezes of carved sandalwood, where ho 
taught tho law and converted 'hundreds of thousands.* While in 
Sopdra Buddha became aware of the approach of tho Hdga kings 
Krishna and Gautama. They camo on the waves of tho sea with 
‘ 500 * Hdgas. Buddha knew that if the Ndgas entered Sopdra tho 
city would be dostroyod. So he went to meet them, and converted 
them to his faith.® 


1 DetAils arc given in Plnces of Interest, Ghoregaon, and Appeudisr Padnn. 

SBumoufa Introduction, A rHfstoirc du BuddhiBinc Indien, 294-27^. Purnn 
roso to tlie hiefaest rank. Ho became a Bodhisnttra or potential Bnddha, and in 
future times appear as Buddba, Pcrliap^i, but this is doubtful, bo is Mnitreya or 
the next BuddJia (seo Appoudix to 'Piaccs of Intcrosi). Puma’s story is given >vif k 
much the same dctnils as by Bnmouf sn JfardyV Manual of Btiddlitsm, 5Si 267, and in 
St. Hilnire's Buddhism, 152^54. ! - ' . / 
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• Tlio relics fonnd in 41jo SopAra monnd sliowi llinb in tlio second Chap^ "VII. 

centnfj after Christ SopAm had worlcors of considcrahio skill and History* 

taste. The bricks are of excellent material and tho largo stono 

oolferis carefully mado^ tho lines are clear and oxact, and tho tniv JUKronv. 

surface is skilfully smoothed. • Tho crystal casket is also prettily 

ahnped and liighly, finished. TIio brass gods are excellent castings, 

sharper and trnor than modern Ilindti bmsswaro. Tho .skill of tho 

gold and silver smiths is shown in tho finely stamped silver, coin, in 

tho variety and grace of tho gold flowers, and in the shape and 

tracery of the small central gold casket. 

, Short Pali inscriptions found on tho Vak/il or Brahma hill, about 
two miles sonth of Soparo, scorn to show that about b.c. 200 tbo 
tribo of tho ICodas or Kottas, who seem about that time to havo 
been iTiling near Mirat and afterwards (A.n. 190) near Pnlna, bad a 
Bottlomont at Sopara.* 

Under Asbok the west coast of India was onricbedby tbo opening 
of a direct sea-trade with Egypt, and apparently eastwards with tbo 
great Deccan trade centre of Tagam. Bnt the direct trade with 
Egypt was never large, and ft centred at Broach, not at Sopfira.- 

. The next d^asty kno^n to bavo been connected with tbo TbAna AntHmiihriiuat. 
coast are the Sbdhikamia, SluttavAhnns, or Andbrabhrilyas, whose 
msonption in tho NAna pass makes it probable that they bold tbo 
Eoukan about B.c.- 100.* During their . rule the Koukan wna 


note on tho Kotlan or Kottai. Tho 
tho h?U 5™-'*''}'' 1^‘lonS In Koitiu tSk. KoMm), and 

^ honal-grouml. One ol the iiiscriptioni resd^, 'Of 

KAda ' on '■'"Vff" Sijiiranpnr near Mirat Im Kadasa, tlintio'Ot 

Sfcamla^nf^^”? ™ ^yl'«=h cloAcly rosrmWc the VnkAl hill Icttern. 

Atljiliabad pilinr, in A.-n, IDO, ntates that, white 
*^^ho®Kod?^M V'® n orfon of tho Kwla family. 
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enriched by the gi-eat development of the TYestem trado> whid 
foIloTTed the establishment of the Parthian empire und& . 
Mithridates I. (b.c. 174-136) and the Roman conquest of Egypt 
B.c. 30.^ Under the Romans the direct trade between Egypt aid ■ 
India gained an importance it never- had under the Ptolemies. In- 
a few years (b.c. 25) the Indian fleet in the Red Sca'iucrenstd 
from a few ships to 120 sail. The Romans seem to have kept Ho 
the old Egyptian coasting route across the Persian Gulf to Karaciv 
till Hippalus discovered the monsoons about a.d. 47. The monsotn 
was first used to carry ships to Zizerns (Janjira ?) and aftenVardsto, 
Mnsiris, probably Muriyi-Kotta on the Malabiir coast.® Tho^Roman, 
passion for spices probably made the Malabdr trade the more- 
important branch.® Bat the trade to the Konkan was in sdmo ways 
more convenient tlian to Malabar/ and there was a well-known rente, 
along the Arab coast to Partak Point, and from Fartnk Point across 
to the Konkan.® It is doubtful which of the Konkan ports was 
the centre of the Egyptian trade; the references seem to point to 
Simulla or Ghaul and to Zizerus, perhaps Janjira or Riljdpuri.® 
Little is known about Parthian rule in Persia (b.c. 255 -a.d. 235). 
They are said to have been averse from sea-going. and opposed to' 
commerce.® But, according to Reinaud, under the Arsacidto or 
Parthian dynasty the Persians took a great part in oriental navigation.® 
There was a considerable Indian trade up the Persian Gulf and by 
land to Palmyra, and it seems to have been under Parthian inflnoiico 
that the Persians overcame their horror of the sea and rose to be the 


Italiatriya descent (Ditto, II. 422). Their Fninuic name, Andhrnblirityas or Andhra 
servants, is supposed to be a trace of nn original dependence on the Jlaniyss. 
The date o£ their rise to power is donbtfni, because oi the diflicnlty of deciding 
whether the dj-nostics recorded in tlio Fur.inB os succeeding the Mauryas follovrea 
each other, or ruled at the same time in different parts of India. 

* Strabo (n.c. 25) in Vincent, II. 86. ® CnldwcU’s Dravidinn Gniramar, 97. 

s There was a street of spico shops in Homo in the time of Augustus (D.C. 30-A.s. 17|i 
and Nero is said to have uscil a whole ye.ir's crop at the funeral of Popica. Eobertsons 
India, S6>67. Hccron's As. Ees, II. Ap. ix. 455. According to Pliny, India dhiincd 
Botne of £1,400,000 (Sesterces 500,000.000) a year (Hist.Hat. XII, 18). Vincent 
(II, 48) calculates the amount at £800,000. 

* It you are going to Broncli, says the Periplns (llcCrindle, 138), yon are not kept 
more than throe days at the month of the Bod Se.x If ynii are going to the AlalabAr 
coast, yon mnat often change your tack. 

’ According to Pliny (a.i>. 79) the practice of ships engaged in the Indian trade 
was to start from^ Mnos Ilormns, at the month of tho gnlf of Suez, about tbo 
beginning of July, and slip nbout SoO inilcs' down tho coast to Botenike in tho modern 
Foul Bay. To load at Bcrcmke and sail thirty days to Okcllis tho modern Glialla or 
CcllaalittlonorthofGuardafni. From Glialla to coast along cast Arabia to ue.sr Capo 
Fnrtak, and, in about forty days make tho Konkan, near tho end of Septombor. 
To Stay in the Eorikan till the middle of December or the middle of .Tanuary, reach 
tho Arab or tlio African coast in nbout a month, srait at Aden or some other port till 
about hlnteb when the south wind set in, nnd then to make for Bcrcniko. To 
unload at Bcrenikc and p.s8s on to Mnos Honnus at the mouth of tho gulf of Snez, 
Vincent’s Commerce, II. 319, 474 Pliny’s Kntur.sl History, Bk. VI. oh. XXIH. 

0 Pliny (a.d. 77) has (AIcCrindlo’s Mcgnsthencs, 142) a Perimnia, a capo and 
trade centre abont half way between Tropina or Kochin and Patala or Haiaatnbad 
in Sindh. This position answers to Symulla or Timulla, that is probably Cbanl 
(compare Yule in Ind. Ant. II. 96). Zizerns Pliny’a other mart on the Konkan coast 
ecems to he Jnzra or Janjira.- But' this again is mndo doubtful by tho forms 
Milizegeris andMelizcicara nhidt appear in the bettor informedPtolemy nndPerinins. 

* Hccrcn'a As. Res. 11. Ap. IX. 44J ; laissen’a Ind, Alt. III. 70 (Ed, 1838). 

* Beiiiand s Abu-l-nda, Ixxvii, 
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greatest sea-traders in tlic enst.^ The trade connection between tbo 
,^idna coast and tbe Parthian rulers in the Persian Gulf has a special 
' interest at this period, as, in the latter part of the first contnry 
after Christ,' the Shdtakaruis or Andhras were driven from the 
Xonknn' and Nortli Deccan by foreigners, apparently Skj'thians or 
Parthians from North India. • The leaders of these foreigners were 
■Nohdpan and his son-in-law Ushavdilt, who, under Nnhdpau, seems 
to liavo been governor of tho Konkan and of the North Deccan. 
Nahapnn Seems at first to have been the general of a greater ruler in 
Upper India. He aftehvards mado himself independent and was the 
founder of tho Kshatraps, a Persian title meaning representative, 
agent, or viceroy. This dynasty, which is also called the. Sinh 
dynastyi ruled in Kdthidwdr from a.d. 78 to a.d. 328.® Ushiavddt 
and his family had. probably been converted to Buddhism in Upper 
India. Soon after 'conquering tho Andhras, f^ey ceased to bo 
foreigners, married Hindus, and gave up their foreign names. They 
did much for Buddhism, and woin also liberal to Brahmans.® Tho 


* Sec Rcinand's Aliu-l-fido, Ixxvii. The PcrtliMns cent silk and siiico* to homo. 
haerliiMon’a Ancient Alquarchtcs, 42.'!. Tho won of. Gcrrhn on tho west coast 
of the Fenian Gnif received cotton, spiccS, and other Indian articles, and sent them 
partly op tho Eiiphntcs and partly on camels action Araliia to Palmyra. This traflie 
IS noticed by Agalliarcidcs, ii,c. 177, Strabo Jt.c. 30, and Pliny A.n. 70, and in tlio 
Penpltts A.n. 247. Vincent's Commerce, II. 3GI-3G2. Plinv has several rofoTcncca to 
Parthian trade and riches. Bk. V. cb. XXV. ; Bk. VI. cb. SXV. and XXVII. 

• m Rawlinson (Anc. Jlon. VI. 2.1), tbo oldest fonn of tho Parthians’ namo 

isParthwa. ^le early Ilinrln form is Parada, and tho Pnradns scorn to have boon 
known to Hmdns as rulers in hlcrv and nclncbistdn, and to havo been closely connected 
vntliHindus, as far Kackas n.c.fiOO. Lassen's Ind. Aik 111. 09.\ Tliongb they bad 
^an and Pereian names, and aiTcctcd Persian habits and liked to bo tliniigbt Persians, 
Rawbnson considers th.st the Parthuns wero of Skytliinn or Ihiranian origin. 
^wjinsunS Anc. Mon. VI. 21 -28. Besides ns Parados the Piurthiansaro supposed 
to have been known to tho Hindus os Ttuhnrdnas (Wilfoni, As. hcs. IX. 2U)), nnd 
pnhaps as Arsaks, >'’asik Inscriptions, Trans. See. Ink Ctong. .307, .309. Cunningham, 
W'ho considers them closely connected mth tho Sns or Sakas (Arch. Sms’oy, IL 46-47), 
plaecs Parthians in power in Iforth-wcst India from the second contnry before Christ. 
YTusonlAmua Antiqan,33G-338, 310) assigns tlie Indo-Pnrtbinn dynasty to the first 
cent^ (vftor Christ. Their date is stiU considered doubtful. Thomas’ Prinsop, 
^ *" P«ripbis (Vct. Ccog. Scrip. 1. 22) Aiwnks of rival Partbmns 

xubng in Sindh abont tbo midillo of tho tbinl century alter Christ. Barly Hindu 
writings mention the Parados with the Palhavs as tribes created by tbo sago Vnsislitha’s 
■wonder-working cow. See below p. 4 1.3 nolo 7. 

There oro MX inscriptions of bafaitpaii's family in Cave 'VIII. at Niisilc, ono at 
Eilrli, and ono by Xabftpan's minister at .Tuniiar. Besides smaller grants to Buddliist 
monks, Usbavd&t, who scems-to have governed in tho Konkan nnd North Dcccnn 
under Nalntpan, records (A.n. 100) tho building of quadrangukar rcst-housos and 
halting places at Sopdra and tho making of ferries across tho PArdi, Daman, nnd 
•D-thilnu rivers. Tmns. Sec. Int. Cong. 328, 833, 335, 3J'i4 ; Arch. Snr. X. 33, 52. 
A curious instanco of their liberality to lir&limanB is recorded iiiNlisik Cave XVII. 
iTiaea. Sec. Ink Cong. 327). Tin's grant consisted of tbu gift of eight svivos to 
BrAlimans, tho word u^, hlidrya ora wedded woman instead of ia»>/a or n maiden, 
seeming to show that the women ■wore chosen out of tho king’s housobolA (As 
ragards tho loose marriage mlcs of tho early Brdhmans compare Muir’a Sanskrit 
Texts, 1. 1.31, 132 j footnote 135.137; 282; 407 ;II.46G). Tliondmissiou into Hinduism 
of NaliApan’s family, and simibir admissions in tbo PonjAb (lAisscn’s Ind. Aik IT. 
SOG-832) support Wilford's remark (As'. Hcs. X. 90-91) thattlioro is notbingdn the 
theory or jiractico of Hinduism to prevent fotvignere, who ore willing to conform 
to tho Hindu religion nnd manners, licing admitted to be Hindus. ’I^ro insbinccs 
in modern Konkan history illustrate tho process by whiob a foreign conqneror may 
become, a Hindu, nnd maybe raised to. tho highest place among Hindn svarriors. 
In 1G74 on hAi^ad hill in KoUha, by lavtsii bounty toIirAhmans and by scrnpnlons 
obscrvanco of reh^ons ceremonial, ShivAil was, by GAgAbhattn learned "BiAbinan 
from Benares (who cannot havo thought .SliivAji mote than a Shndta), raised to tho 
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Besides with the Persian Ghlf, during the I’ule of the SMtalcarau 
or Andhrabhrityns, the Konkan ports had a great trade with tie 
Red Sea. 

The Konkan is the part of the tvest coasts which was heat kiiOTO 
to the Creeks at the time of the geographor Ptolemy (a'.n. 135-lM)), 

It was from Creeks, who had for many years traded to'Symulla 
or Timulla, probably Ghanl, that Ptolemy gained much of hb 
information about Western India.* And from the mention of gifts 
by Yavans to the Kanheri, Ndsik, Kdrli, and lunnar cares, some of 
the Creeks seem to hare settled in tho country and become 
Buddhists.^ So, also, Indians seem to have gone to A]e:s;aadris, 
and perhaps gave Ptolemy his surprising Icnowledge of places of 
Hindu pilgrimage.^ Ptolemy had the mistaken idea that the Indian 
coast stretched east and west instead of north and south.' This - 
confuses his account, but his knowledge of names is curiously' 
esact and lull. He divides the west coast into SurastrCbo 
or Saurdshtra, corresponding to Cntoh, Kdthidwdr, and 'North 
Gujardt; Larike, that is Ldt Desh, or South Gnjardt j Ariako or 


who were forced to wear beards. Ditto, I. 482-484, 488, 488. As a Deccan dyna«W 
the hcnd-qnartcis of their power was in the cost, near Mnsiilipat.'im (Tnd. 
Ant. VI. 8S) and Knnchi ' or Konjivirdm, where they wore groat hiiildeis (led. 
Ant. VIII, 3S). Though tho Falhnvs nre best known in tho east, they vmi 
cither hare spread their power to the west or a branch of them must hare readied 
the west coast by sea. In the second century after Christ, a 'Palhav, _ with 
tho Sansknt name Stirishikh tho son of nn un-Sonskrit Knlaipo, was viceroy 
of Gujarat aud KAthidwir under the Sinh king Kudrachliniui (Ind. Ant VII. SC3] ; 
theDnhat-Sanbita (a.». 500) puts tho Palhavs mtho south-west o( India (J.Ik A. 8. 
Kow Scries, V. 84) ; and General Cunningham (Anoient Gcog. 319) notices a 
Falhar prince of K&thiAwAr in a.d. 7S0. Tho siimamcs Palliav and FAInav arc still 
not nneommon among the SlaiAthis and Eunbis of tho IConkon coast. The close 
connection betireen tbo Palhavs and tho Partbians and Persians, the Pnrtiiian 
immigration horn Upper India which has been noticed above, and the rcbitioiis by 
sea between tho TliAna coast and tho Persian Gulf, aupjiort IVilford’s beliof (As. 
Bee. IX 158, 233 ;X 91) that there is n strong Persian clement in the Konksnssth 
DrAhmnna and in tho HorAtliAs. Tho histoiy of the PArsis, wlio for n time lost most 
of their pccuharitics (sec Fopnlntion Chapter, p, 252), shoirs ]iow e-asily a settlement 
of PoTsiaiiB may embrace Hinduism. Pandit BlingvilnlAl also notices the FsrajiAs, a class 
of KAthiAwilr craftsmen, whose Siomc^ appearance, and peculiarities of custom nnd 
dress seem to point to a Persian or a Parthian origin, it is worthy of note, that in 
modoni times (1600-1880) one of tho chief recruiting grounds of tho Bij.lpnr kings 
was KhorAs.sn, tho ancient Parthia, and that the iinmignmts entered tbo Dccran 
mostly, if not entirely, from tbo Persian Gidf tbcougli tho Konkan ports. Sot 
Commentaries of Albuqucrquo, III. S32, 249; nnd Atlinnosius Nikitin (1474)'India in 
XV. Contniy, 9, 12. 14. 

1 Ptolemy, I. xvii ; Bortius' Ddiiaon 17. Tho gcognilihor to nhom Ptolemy admits 
that he owed most (Book I. chap. VI. VII.) was Alsrinus of Tyro. 

^ Lassen’s Ind. Ant. IV. 79. In tho first eentniy after Christ, Dionysins, n nise 
man, was sent (J. As. Soc. Bon. VII. fl] 226) from Dgypt to India to examine the 
chief marts, snd in 138 Pantenus tbo Stoio of Alexandria came to India os a Christian 
missionary and took bock the first clear ideas of tho Sliramans and BrAhmniis, and of 
Buddha ‘whom tho Indians hononredas a god, because of bis holy life,’ Hough’s 
Christianity, I. 51. Compare Assccianoi in inch's KhordistOn, II, 120, 122. 

3 Ptolemy conversed arith several Hindus in Alcvandrio. IVilfordin As. Bcs. X, 
101, 105. As early ns the first centaxy Indian Clinstians were Settled in Alcxnndm, 
Uonch’s Christianity in India, L 44. In tlio time of Pliny (A.D. 77) many Indians 
Iii'cdinHgypt. Dion Clirysostom mentions Indians in Alexandria almnt a.n. 100, 
and Indiana told Clemens (102-217) nbont Bnddha. J. R. A. S. XIX. 276. BrAhmans 
nrc mentigued in Constantinople. Ctepert in Madras Lit. nnd Scicn. Jl. 1878, 210. It 
was nliout this time {A.D, 24-671 thstnccording to one accannt 20,000 Hindu families 
colonised Jiiva (Bafilcs' Java, H. €9)iindBafi, Cranford As. Res. Xlll. ISfi-lsg. 
Tho dato IS now pnt os lata as a,d.'C00. J, K. A. S. New Series, VIII. 162. 
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tLa JlnrAtlia-apeakitig country, the MarSthfe nro still called Am 
by the Kdnnreso of Ealiidgi j and Damnriko, -m-ongly writton 
LTOurike, the country of tho Dnmils or Tamils.' Ho divides his 
Ariake or Hurdtha country into three parts, Arinko proper or tho 
Bombay-Deccan, Sddnn’s Ariako or tho North Konkan, and Pirnto 
Ariako or the South Konkan ® Besides Sopdtn and Symulla or 
Chnul on tho coast, Ndsik near tho Sahj-ddris, and tho great inland 
marts of Paithon and Tagar, Ptolemy mentions soven places in or 
near Thdna, which can bo identified.* 

Ptolemy gives no details of the trade which drew tho Greeks to 
tho emporium of Symulla. But from the fact that the Shdtakarnis 
ruled Ihe Deccan ns well ns tho Konkan, thoro scorns reason to 
suppose that it was tho same trade which is described by the nuthor 
of tho Feriplns as centering at Broach about a hundred years later.* 


Chapter VIL 
History. 
Hmu-y Hisionv. 


ranim Trarfc, 
JLD. m 


_ • Damnnknippcin In Pcntingcr’a TnUta, A.n. 100. 

‘ The ine.ining of Sidan’e Ariako is doubtful. The qncetion is discuscoil later 
eo, p. 417. Ptniaps because of Pliny's account of the Konkan pirates, Ptolemy’s 

I ihraao Ariale Antlron Peiraion li.as Iircn taken to mean Pirate Ariake. Put Ptolemy 
lasuomcntiouofpimtcaonthoKonkan coast, and. though this docs not isiny mncli 
Height in the c-asejif Ptolemy, the phrase Andron Pciraton is not correct Greek for 
pimea This and tho cloac resemblance of tho aroids snggeata that Andron Pciraton 
maj originally hare licen Andhia-Bhrityon. 

•These are Kausitri, A'lirorifsi ; tho Vaitama river, callcil Goaris from the tonn 
Qorch about forty miles from Us mouth j Dunm, cither Tiingir hill or Dngnd iic.ar tho 
Vajrilbii springs ; thoBindn or Basscin cteoK, apparently from Bbliynilnr opposito 
Basscin i the capo and mart of Symulla, the c.apa apparently the south point of llombny 
harbour, and the martOhauL South of Symulla is Balepaina, tho city of Pdl near 
hlnhdd with Buddhist caves, and not far' from P41 is Ilippokam, npiKirently n Greek 
form of Ghodegaon in RoUba. Ptolemy notices that Pniihan av.aa the capital of Siri- 
Polomei, probably Shri-Pulumdyi (a.n. 140), and mentions Xibia>Gunn which lio 
thought 11 as'a river, but which apparently is the K.ina Ghiit tho direct routo from 
Paitbunto the coast. 

• MdCrindlo’s Poriplus, 125. Goods passed from tlio top of tlm Snhjddtis castwonl 
in wagons across tho Deccan to Faithan, and, from Paithon, ton days further cast to 
Tagar, tho greatest martin seuthem India. At Tngar goods were collected from tho 
parts along the co.sst, that is appircntly the coast of Bengal. There seems reason to 
beliero that this was one of the lines along which silk and some of the finer spices 
found their way west from tho Dastem Archipelago andCliina. (Compnro Hcercii, 
ni. 3S4). Near the month of tho Krishna, Ptolemy has a MnUolin, apparently tho 
modem Jlasulipatam, and close by on AloByqae,^ tho place from whicn vessels set 
sail for Malacca or the Golden Cboisoncao Ilcrtius’ Dd., Asia Map X. and XI, So 
important was tho town that tlio Gvddvari was Known to Ptolemy as ilio Maisolos Aver 
(Ditto). Tho I'criplus has also a Mas-iIia on tlio Coromandel coast, whero immense 
quantities of (ino muslins were made. IfcCiindle, 149; Vincent, 11, C2,t. It 
seems probable that mofacAfiion the Pciiplus namo fOr ono of tho cloths wliiclt 
are mentioned as coming to Broach throngh Tagar from tlio parts along tho coast, 
is, as Vincent suspeeted, a mistake (Commerce, II, 412, 741-742) and sliookl bo 
Masulinon or MnsuU cloth. MeCnnfUc, 136 ; Vincent, II, 412. This and not 
Marco Polo’s Mohsol nearXinovcli (Yulo's Edition, I. CO) would then bo the origin 
of tho Dnglish muslin. ilautUiiia tho Arab name for muslin (Vulo, I. CO) favours 
the Indian origin, and in Marco Polo's time (200) Mutapali near Masulip.itam was 
(Ynlc, II. 29b) famous for tho most dclicato work like tissuo of spider’s srob. ^lo 
trade in cloth between Masnlipatam and Tbtna was kept up till modem times. 
In tho middle of tlio sevcntccnUi century, Xiiovenot notices (llarris, II. 373-384) 
how chintres and other cloths from Masnlipatam camo through Qolkoudn hy Chindor, 
KOsik, tmd tho Tal pass to tho Th4na ports. And about tho samo time Baldxus 
(CburoHll,III.589) describes Masnlipatam as a very populous city where tlio trade 
of Europe and Cllina mot, and whero wiiS a groat concourso of merchants from 
Cambay, Snrat, Goa, and other places on tho west coast,. It is worthy of note that 
thb dark spotted turban cloth now worn hy sortie Bombay I’fahlius, Musalinto, 
and Pdrsis, which w ns probably adopted by them from tho old Hindu Tlidna tnidcrs. 
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The chief trade rras ■with the Bed Sea and Egypt in the Vest, 
and, -apparently, inland by Paithan and-Tagar to the shores of '(lie 
Bay of Bengal, and, across the Bay of Bengal, with Malacca or tlie 
Golden Chersonese and China. The' ohiefexports to Egypt were, ol 
articles of food, sesamnm, oil, sugar, and perhaps .rico and gin^j 
of dress, cotton of different kinds from the Bcccnn, and from {Lo 
eastern coast silk thi'ead and silk ; of spices and drngs, spikenard, 
coctns, bdellinm, and long pepper; of dyes, lac and indigo j of 
ornaments, diamonds, opals, onyx stonos found in largo qnontih’cs 
near Paithan, and perhaps emeralds, turquoises, and pearls’;' of 
metals, iron or steel, and perhaps gold.® The imports wore 'winea 
of several kinds, Italian, Laodicean, and Arabian;® of dress, cloth 
and variegated sashes; of spices and drngs, frankincenst^ gnie, 
stibium for the eyes, and storar ; of- metals, brass or copper, tin, 
and lead,^ also gold and silver coins of ornaments, coral, costly 
silver vases, plate,® and glass; and of slaves, handsome young 
women for the king of the country.^ 

The merchants of the Thana ports were Hindus, Baddhism 
favouring trade, and owing man'y of its finest monuments to tho 


comes from Mosullpatam and is known ns Bondnri. that is hlasulibnndnri, cloth, y 
The close connection between tho ThAnn rock tomylca and traders icoin bharnikot 
near tlie month of the Krishna has been already noticed. 

t Penrle which Pliny (a.d. 77) mentions ns one of tho chief esmorts ^m Pcrimiua,_ 
that is apparently Sinralla or CSmrd (Ynlo in Ind. Ant. II. flO), and which in UiC" 
Iwolfth century (Idrisi in Klliot and bowson, 1. 85) appem- os one of thh exports or 
Sopilia, are still found in tho Bassein creek (see above, ;>. 55)._ Besides pearls the 
Th&na ports seem for long to hovo sent westwards onother precious stone, genersUy 
called on emerald, but which may have been n Golkonda diamond, or may bsw ’ 
included several kinds of stone. In very early times {A.n. COO) the Sopdm stone was. 
fnmous (Jour. B, A. S. Now Scries, 'VII). Pliny has o Lithos Kallianos^ t Viucent,_ II. 
7S1), whose name (though this is mode less likely by the export of a Xiitlios Kallninos 
from Sindh in tho Pcriplns Vincent, IL 390) suggests that it may l>o the Sopilra 
stone whose place of export may have changed to Knlydn. hlosnui’s (913) Sanjitt 
stono, also described ns an emondd (Prairies d’Or, HI. d7, 48), is perhaps still tho same 
stone or stones, tho trade or the workers having moved to 8 .- 01 ) 101 . Compare the modem 
fame of Cainbay stones, most of which come fronrlong distances to Oambaj*. Csinlxiy 
Smtistical Account, Bombay Gnrettcor, Vb 198-307. 

s Indian steel was famous. Ho chisels that drilled the granite of the Egyptian 
obelisks are said to have been of Indian steel. Shaw’s Egypt, 364. Indian steel is 
mentioned in tho Poriplns and in Autonino's bigest. 

8 As regards the use of wine, drinking scones arc common in the Gmrdvati 
sculptures (a.v. 400) and in the later Ajanta paintings (a.d. COO-COO). Ita'ulinscn 
notices (Anc. Mon. VX 383) that the Pnrtliians wore fond of wine, nnd Ifrivon TlisaUg 
(G40) notices that some of the Mordtlia soldiers woro much given to tlio use of 
intoxicating liqnor. Jalieu’sMcm. Occ. Ill, ISO- 

* Pliny notices that tho Indians took leail in exchange for pc.xrls and pritoions 
stonos. Tho earliest known coins of tho Andhtn kinra, found 'both at bhamilcot at 
the mouth of the Krishna and at Eolbltpur, are of lc.xtl. 

* Tho silver donarins worth about 6d. (5 at, 4 jm>*) was exchanged for bullion. 
Vincent, II, 694, 

“ Polished plate rvas a large item. Viaoent, U- 716. 

' Greek or Yavnn girls were much in demand as royal attendants nnd concubines. 
In one of KAIidds' dramas, Ynvan giris saluto the icing with the word c/iercA, probably 
the Greek ;faTpe or bail. Ind. Ant- II. 14C. Tho king in Shaknntala is nccomp.snied by 
■Vnvnn girls with hows, and hearing garlands of wild (lowers. Mrs. Manning’s Ancient . 
India, it 176. Compare Baldmus in tho middle of the sovcntconth century (Churchill's 
Voyages, in. 515) i Eiory Sratembertho Croat ship of the SnlMn of lurlcy cornea 
from tho top of tho Ilcd 8 c.s to Mochal Bcsulcs divers commodities it is laden srith 
slaves of both sexes generally Grecians, Hungarians, or of tho isle of Cyprus. 
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liberaHty of Konkan merchants,^ Besides Iliadns the leading 
mercliants seem to liave been Greeks and Arabs, some of them 
settled in India, others foi’eigners. Christian traders from tho 
Persian Gnlf seem also to have been settled at Kalydn and Sopdra,® 
Except as archers no Bopians seem to bare come to India.® 

The shipping of tho Thdna coast included small coasting craft, 
medinm-sized vessels that nrent to Persia, and lar^ Indian, Arab, 
and Greek ships that traded to Yemen and Egypt.* Tho Greek' or 
Egyptian ships were large ■well-found and ■well-manned, and carried 
archers as a guard against pirates.® They were rounder and roomier 
than ships of war, and, as a sign that they* wore merchantmen, they 
hung a basket from the masthead. Tho hnll was smeared with 
wax and was ornamented with pictures of tho gods, especially with 
a painting of the gfu^u^^ian divinity on tho stem. The owners were 
Greeks, Hindas,.and Arabs, and the pilots and sailors were Ilindns 
and Arabs.® 

About the dose of tho second century (a.d. 178) Endraddman, 
one of the greatest of the Eshatrap kings of Gujardt, has recorded 
a doable defeat of a Shdtakarni and tho recovery of Gio north 
Konkan.^ About the beginning of tho third century, according to the 
author of the Periplos of the Erythrcnn sea whose dato is probably 
A.'D. 247,® ^the eider Saraganes, one of the Shdtakamis, raised 


^tliedral caves were mado hy merchants ; and there art) 
Ndsik caves, which record minor eilts 
21, 28; Trans. Sec. Or. Cong. 310, 347 and 
noUced, Hindus at tins time accmtoliavo 
addition to the former references the author of tho 
JwSndlef^ “• Socotra and at Azania on the Ethiopian coast. 

ac^Mt eiyon >» tho Popnlation Chapter and in tho 

Heemn. Ht las! 

!“ *° havacomo to lidia ohorA tuBa wd a soconii 

nkw’ fV&t "no’Prn’^' I have not mot a single IWn 

j Vmcent. IT. 33, 37, 38. ' ' . 

20. lately 08-72 iStovenson's Sketch', 

grain ships, which pUcdliotvrecn AJexMdl^ nnd Greek boats were like tho 

BbipwrecKed (a d, 62) This vessH tra® St, Paul waa 

andcrew. besides a car^rfXlt It was decked V* '""y 270 passengers 

iSISbOT 187*9 ” *'? ?®"P*"® 1’®®“ translated in tho Tmlian 

-U,comparad_withPtoW»te 
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Kalyiln to tlio rank ol a regular mart. Wlien the anther of the’ 
Poriplus wrote, the Shdtakamis had again lost their hold of fte 
Tliana coast, and it had passed to a king named Sandanes, who 
stopped all foreign trade. , If Greek vessels, even by accident, cam^ 
to a £onknn port, a guard was put on board, and they were taken 
to Barugaza or Broach.* ' • 

'Tho Konkan places mentioned by the author of the Peripks 
are Bopdra Kalydn, (KalUena), Chnul (Bemulla), mi 

Pal near Mahud {P(i1atj>atmat),^ Though tho direct commerce 
with Egypt had boon driven from the Konkan ports, there iras 
still a considerable trade. Coasting vo&sols went south to meet 
the Egyptian ships at Musiris and Eolkynda on tho Malahar coast,’ 
or further south to Ceylon; or on to ports on the Coromandel 
coast, chiefly to bring hack the fine cloths of Masulipntam.* ' There 
was an important trade with Qodrosia on tho -oast coast and mth 
Apologos, probably Obollab, at tbo bead of tbe Persian Qnlf. Tho 
chief trade with Gedrosia was in timber, teak, squared wood; and 
blocks of ebony, with a return of Avino, dates, cloth, purplo, gold, 


1 McCriudlo's Peripliis, 123. Xliis Sauilano? bopuib to 1» tho lamily or 
dynasty, v’hicli gives its namo to Ptolemy’s ' Saclan’s Arid,’ irhicli includes m^t o! 
too North Konkan. What dynasty is meant is uncertain. FioT. BhauiIdtUr 
contributes tlio follomng note s Among the western eonntrics or tribes Jiicnboucfl 
by VnrAhnroibna, is one boaring the name of, Sbiintikis (Brihat S. diap. sir. 
verse 20). Tlio first part of tho name must' in vcmaonlar pronuiitiatiou liaic 
bccomo Slludi, since nt is often changed to ml in tho riitkrits, ns in .Satiwl'ils for 
Sliakuntala, Andenra for Antahpnra, and in other cases. As to tbe fmaUyllaWew 
of the uord Shilntika it is clearly a sufltx, and this snfhr is in Inter Sansluit wiy 
genomlly applied to all nouns. "Wlien it is added to noims ending in n hs hintln on 
elephant, die dnalnisdmppcdandtliua Aosfiii bccomesiii(«(i’ita. Sliintiba therefore, 
rritiiont the suffix is ShAntin, the nominative plural of rrbioli is ShAntiiiah. 
This SbAntinah is Silndino in the Frftkrits, and from this last form, tiuit is the 
vcmaoula^iromuicintion of the day, tho Greeks ninst have derived their Sandincs or 
Badinoi. Tlic name SliAntika occurs in tho flTArkondcya FtuAiia (olmp. Iviii.), si here, 
as svcll os in the Brihat Sarahita, it is associated with ApnrAntaka or ApaiAiitiko, 
the name of another s\ estoni people living on the const. AparJnta generally means 
northern Konkan. When the Kslintmpa Nalinp.An displaced the SliAtavAhahas ni 
Andhrabhrityns in tho Dccoaii, tho Slututinah or SAiidino must have assorted then 
independence in tho Konkan, and thus it was that their chief called Sandanes hy the 
author of tho Poriplus came to bo master of K alyAn. It was probably to remier _ lui 
independence secure against tho victorious Kshatmpns, that ho prohihitei 
intercourse between his teiritoiics and tbe Bcccan, and sent away the Greek sbii» ti 
Barygoza. There could bo no reason for such a prohibition in tho time of the ' Bldei 
Saragancs’ or ShAtakami, sinco ho ruled over tho coimtiy, aliovo tbo SahyAdns, a 
well as below. 

Auotlicr suggestion may perhaps bo oflbred. That Ptolemy’s Sudan and tui 
Pcriplus Sandanes ataiid for tho Ksliatmp or Siiiha i iilcra of Uiijantt. Tho natura 
explanation of Sandanes' condnet in carrying tbo Greek ships to Broach is tliat it wa 
dona to foroo foreign commerce to his sonport of Broach. If tlio SAdhnns are th< 
Kshntraps, the word Sadnn or S.siidanes nonld be the S.uiskrit SUrMena, an agcii 
or represontativo (see tVilliams’ Sanskrit Dictioii.ary), that is ntianslntion of tin 
Persian Kehntrap. In support nf the use of tho worn S.idlian os on agent may hi 
citedBardcsanes’nceountoftlicHinducrobassy, which ho met inBabylon on .its waj 
to Borne about .t.n. 2IS, where the headman, or nnibassadoi, is c.AlIcd Sandanes 
apparently Sddlian (J. B. A, S., XIX. 290, 2!)J). TliO suggestion is supported h; 
tho Jain work KAlakAchArya Kntlia (J. B. B, B. A. S. IX. I39-I42), which speaks o 
the ICshatraps ns tho SAdlian-Sinhas. Wilfoid explains the word by Sildfiaii lort 
(As. Res. IX. 76, 108). He eomivirra the phrase Sdilhan £nijriz a i>olito term foi 
tho English, ' 2 McCSindlo, 128, 129. 

A Musiris is identified with hliiyirikotta and Kclkyiida with Kniincttri. Mo. 
Criiullo's Poriplus, 1.11, 

* McCriudJe's Pcriplus, H5 j Vincent’s Comincrcc, II. C23, 
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qlaros* Thoro was also trade in mnslin, coro, oil, 
c^oSand We slaves -with tte cast ^ost of Arabia Socotra 
Indians wore settled, Aden, and Jk^sa near Mocha.- And 
there was a trade to Zanzibar and the African ports, taking corn, 
rice, butter, sesamiiin, cotton, sashes, sugar a^ iron, and bmpng 
back slaves, tortoiseshell, and cmnamon.3 pastly there was a 
trade to Aduli, the sea-port of Abyssinia, the Indian ships bringing 
cloth, iron, cotton, sashesr, muslin, and lac, and taking ivory and 

rhinoceros’ horns.* ~ - t 

A copper-plate, found by Dr. Bird in 1830 in a rchc mound in 
front of the great Kanhori cave (No. 3), is dated in the 24oth year 
of the Trikutakas. From the form of the letters, winch seem to 
belong to the fifth century. Dr. Burgess ascribes the plate to tho 
Qupta era in A.n.' 176, and thus makes tho date of tho plate 
A.D. 421. Trikuta, or tho three hills, -is mentioned by Killidfis 
(A.n. 600) as a city on a lofty site built by Raghu whp ho 
conquered tho Konkan. Tho name is tho samo as^ Tngiri, tho 
Sanskrit form of Tagara, and Pandit Bhagvanlfil idontifies tho 
city with Juunar in west Poona, a place of great ^importnneo, on a 
high site, and betwoon the three hiiis of Shivnon, Ganeshiona, and 
Mtnmodi.® The discovery of two hoards of silver coins bearing 
the legend of KrishnarAja, one in 1881 in Bombay Island » tbo otlior 
inhlulgaoii in SAlsotte in Jnne 1882, scorns to snow that tho early 
Edshtrakuta king K^hna (a.d. 375-400), whoso coins have alroady 
heon found in Bdglan in Nasik, also hold ■possession of tho North 
Konkan.® * . _ , 

' During this time the Sassaniah dynasty (230-650) had risen 
to power in Persia. They were on terms of close friendship with 
the rnlors of Western India, and became tho loading traders in 
tho eastern seas.’' In tho beginning of tbo sixth century (a.d. 525) 
tbo Egyptian merchant and monk Kosmas Indikoplonstcs describes 
Kalyd.n {KaUiana) ns tbo neat of ono of tho five chief rulers of' 
Western India, a king who had from 500 to 600 elephants.® 
Kalydn had much trafiSc with Ceylon, which was thou tho great 
centre of trade in the cast,' sending coppei', steel, ebony, and much 


3 Vincent, II. 37S, 370. Tlic timber was chiofly used in boat-boilcling. 

2 Vincent, II. 29G, 207, .346. MoCrindlo’s I’criplns, 9t, 95. Bcsiclis in Socotra, thoro 
is a mention of Indiiins sottlcd in Armenia in the thinl century after Ohrist, lloinaud’s 
Memoir Sur. I’Bide, 72. S Vincent, II. 168. * Vincent, II. 116. 

e Arebtcological Survey, X. 59, 60. ^ ® Mr. Fleet's EAnarese Synnstics, 31, nolo 2. 
^ In proof m tho cloao relatione between the Sossanians and hidia may ,bo noticed 
BcluAm Gbor's visit to tbo king of Eananj (420-438), bis marriage with an Indian 
princess, and the jntrodnetion of Indian music and litcratnro into Persia. Thom 
,wero also the conquest of Sindh and embassies to tho niiors of southern India under 
Kaushirvin (531-578), and an embassy of KhosroPArviz (691-628) totho king of 
BidAmi, Fubkeshi II, (609-640). Jour, B. A. S. XI. 163. Itwnsnndm- tbo Sassaniaiis 
iliat tile Persians brought chess and tho Arabian Nights horn India (Kcinnud’s Momoir 
Sur. VIndo, 135). Wuford (As. Bcs. IX. }6C,233; X. 91) traces tho foreign clomont 
in the Mar.IthAs and in tho CliitpAvan or Konkanasth BrAhmans to Persian immigration 
dnnna Sassonian mlc. Bnt it sOliiis likely tiiatif tiioro is a Persian clement in tiio 
MarAtlids and Konkaiiastii BrAlunans, it dates from iicforo tlio time of tlio Snssanijms. 
See above, p. 414. ’ , ' ' 

® Tho other centres of power were Sindhn, ®Onrhatli'pro1iahly _SurAshtra, Sibor 
perhaps SopAra, and four popper marts in tho MalabAr coast. MJgiio's Patrologiai 
Cutsus, 88 ; I. 446. 
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cloth, and bringing hack silk, _ cloves, caryophylluni, aloos) and 
sandalwood.^ With the Persian Gnlf there was much trade to 
Hira neai< Eufa, and to Obollch. Of tho exports to the Persian 
Gulf, one of the chief was timber for house-huilding, aloes, 
pepper, ginger, spices, cotton cloth, and silk.® The trade with 
Egypt began to fall off about tho close of the third century, and 
by the sixth century it had almost ceased.® The traffic with tho 
African ports was brisk and had developed an inq)ort of gold. The 
merchants were Hindus, Arabs, Persians, and perhaps Ghristiausfrom 
Persia.^ The Hindus seeih to have been as great travellers as 
daring tho times of Greek trade, and were found settled in Persia, 
Alexandria, Ceylon, ddva, and China.® 

Tho chief of Kalydn described by Kosmas was perhaps either a 
Maurya or a Nala as lOrtivarma (550-567), the first of ithp 
Chdlukyas w'ho turned his arms against tho Konkan, is described - 
us the night of death to the Nalas and Mauryas.® And 
Kirtivanna’s grandson Pnlikesi II. (CIO- 640), under whom the 
Konkan was conquered, describes his general Ghanda-danda, as 
a great wave which drove before it the watery stores of tho pools, 
which are the Manryas. The Chdlnkya general, with hundreds of 
ships, attacked the Alanrya capital Puri, the goddess of the fortunes 
of the western ocean.^ A shone inscription from Vdda in the 
north of Thdna of the fourth or fifth oontiiry. shows that a Mnurj-nn 
king of the name of Suketuvanna was then ruling in tho KOnkan.*' 


1 Cosmns in J. B. A. S. XX. 202. Hcoren’s Hist. lies. III. 403 and Ap. B. 439.r 
Yulo's Catliay, 1. clxvii.-clxxxi. Vincent, II. 505-511. Lassen’s Ind. Alt. IV. 01. 00, 
100 ; Tennont’s Ceylon, I. 615. 

e In 633 tho Ainhs found teak beams in tbe Persian king's i)a1aco near Basra. 
OuBcIcy's Persia, n. 280. , 

s Tlio mystic Loadstone rocks (an index to the limit of navigatioiO bad mo^yd front 
Ceylon in 260 to the mouth of the Arabian Gulf in 560. Prinnhc.in J.B. A.S. XX. 300.'- 

* Kosmas in Yule’s Cathay, L clxx. An account of the Cliristious of Kalydn and their 
connection with Persia is givon in tho Population Chapter, It seems probable that 
tlic settlements of Christians at Kalydn and Sop.dm had Men stFCngtlicncd by refugees 
from iiyria and Mesopotamia in tho fiftli century duriug the persecution of the 
Hestonans by the Kmperoi of Constantinoxtlo. At that time Kestoriaus seem to luirc 
fled as for as Cbiua, flcinaud’s Abn-l-iida, cd. ; Kich’s Khnrdistdu, II. 112. 

“ Hiwcn Thsong (W2) found colonics of Indians in tho cities of Persia in tho free 
exoteise of their religion. Keinand'a Ahu-l-Hdn, ccclxxxir. There were tu o or three 
Buddhist convents of the Narrow IVhy (Julien’s iliwcn Tlisang, III. 179). An Indi.sn 
temple is mentioned about A.n.400at Auxume on tho lied Sea. J. It. A. S. XX 278, 
note 4. In dlOBrdhmaas were ontortamed at .Mexaodria by Sevems, n Bomaii Governor. 
(Wilford’e As. Pves. X. Ill .-Lmaen’Bliid.Alt. III. 378, IV. 907; Priaulx inJ.K, A.S. 
XX. 273). Id tbo beginning of the fifth century there were said to be 3000 Indians in 
Cluno. Beal’s Pah Hian, xsix. Fob Ilian (420) also mentions Brdhmans in tho ship 
bctucon Jdvannd Cliiita. Bi.iliraansilourisbod luJdva. Ditto, 168-169. 

* Ind. Ant. VIII. 244. A dynasty of fifty-iiino Chdliikyas is said to hn\ o ruled 
in Oiidb. Tlicii Jaisinc passed south, iuraded the Dcccnn, and about A,n, 463 
defeated the Batta cbiM Krishna (Jour. B. A. S. [Old Scries], IV, G, 7, 8). For tsro 
more gcncmlioiis their power did not pisss u cst of the Sahyddtrs. 

'Aicli. Sur. Bcp. III. 26. Puri has not been idcntificil. Sco^bclow, p. 423 note 2. 

* Pandit Bhagvanliil Jndraji. This stone, uliicli may bo nudily known by n trident 
mark at tho -top, is in the Museum of the Bombay Asiatic Society. Details are 
giicn under Places of Interest, Vdda. Traces of the Alaittyas remain in tlio surname 
More, uhicli is cominou among ■Srarathas, Kiinbis, and Kolis. The two small 
landing-places of tho namo of More, in KIcphanta and in Kncnnja, are perlmps itlics 
of Mauryan power. The only ’trace of the Knins occurs in a local story of a Nal 
Baja, who married his daughter to tho Malang or Arab devotee u'ho gave his name 
to Malanggad hill. (See Places of Interest, Malnuggad). Nal is still a MarAthaeurnamc. 
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And it is probaUe that the groiip of figures in the Londd cave six 

miles sona-eastofBhiwndi,which bolongs to the sixth or seventh 
century, represents the court of a Mautyan king. 

During the reign of the great Naushervan (531-578), when the 
Persians we the. rulers of the commerce of the eastern seas, the 
relations between Western India and Persia were extremely close.^ 
On the Arab (625 and 688) overthrow of Tezdejard III., the last of 
the Sassanians, several bands of Persians sought refuge on the 
ThSna coast and were kindly received by Jddav Edna, apparently 
a Xadav chi^ of Sanjdn.® In the years immediately after their 
conquest of Persia the Amhs made several raids on the coasts of 
■ Western India j one of these in 687 from Bahi-ein and Oman in 
the Persian Gulf plundered the Konkan coast near Thdna.* 

No further notice® of the North Eonkan has been traced till tho 
rise of the SilAhdras, twenty of whom, as far as present information 

1 The attitudo of somo of tlio figates, irhosc hands aio laid on their months 
apparently out of respect to tho king, sug^sts Persian iuflncnco. The laying of tho 
hand on the month is a sign of respect in the f crsepolis Fictnres (Ecoren'sAB. Bcs. 
1. 178), and the Pdnis still cover the mouth in sign of worship. 

2 Vnlo (Cathay, I, 6G) notices that about this time tho lower Enphr,atcs was called 
Hind or India, but this scorns to hare been an ancient practice. Hawlinson, J. K. 
G. S. EEVII. 186. As to tho extent of tho Persian trade at this time, see Heinand's 
Memoir Snr. ITnde, 131. In the lUth and sixth centuries, besides tho Fenian trade, 
there was an active Arab trade np the Persian GnU and the Fnphrates to Him on tho 
right or west hank of the river, not far from tho mins of Babylon. Tbero was also 

. much traffic with Obollah near the month of tho joint river not- far from Basra. 
Rcinaud's Abu-l-fida, ccclxxxii. i 

OboUah is also at this time (a.d. 4OO-C0O) noticed as the terminus of the ‘Indian 
and Chinese vessels which were too largo to pass up the river to Hira. (Ditto and 
Ynle's Cathay, Ixxvii. 65). So close rvas its connection with India tliat tho Tidmnd 
writers always apeak of it as Bindiko or Indian Obilloh (Itaulinson in T. B. G. S. 
XXVII, 186). According to Masndi (915) Obollah was tho only poit under tho 
Sassanian kings (Prairies d'Or, III. 164.) McCrindle (Periplus, 103 ; compare Vincent, 
n. 377) identifies it witli tlic Apologos of tho Feriffius (a.n. 247) which ho holds 
took the place of Ptolemy’s (a.u. 16U) Teredon or Siridotus. Rrinivud (Ind. Ant. 
VUI. 33U) holds that Obollah is a corruption of the Greek Apologos, a custom fionso. 
But Vincent's virnv (IL 355) that Apologos is a Greek form of &c original Obollah 
or Olmllegh seems much more likely. In Vincent’s opinion (Ditto, II. 356) the towli 
'was founded by the Fiarthians At the time of the Arab comiuest of Persia (637) 
^ Ahillah is mentioned os the port of entry at the mouth of the Euphrates (J. B. A. S. 
XIL 208) . In spite of the rivalry of tho now Arab port of Basritb, Obffiloh continued 
a considerable centre of trade. It is mentioned oy Tobari in tho ninth century 
(Reinaud’s Abu-l-dda, ccdxxrii.) : Masndi (013) notices it ns a Icadjog town (Fmirics 
d’Or, 1,230-231) ; Idrisi (1133) ns a very rich and flonrishing city (Jnnbcrt’s Ed. I. 
369} ; and it appears in the fourteenth century in Abn-l-6da (Hmiiaud’s Aliu-l-fida, 72). 
It was important chongb to give tho Persian Gnlf tho name of tho GuU of Obollah 
(O'Hcrbolot’sBibliotbciiiioOricntalc, 111. 61). AccordiogtoD’HorbolotwhenheuTotc 
(about 1070) Obollah was still a strong well peopled town (Ditto). Tho importance 
of the town and tho likeness of the names suggest that Obollah is tho Abulamali from 
which mme the Persian or Parthian Ha^hnian of Ahulnm.ih who records tho gilt of 
a cave in Kdrli inscription 20. This identification supports tho dose connection By sea 
between tho Parthians and the west coast of India in tho centuries before and after 
the Christian era. See above p.'413. 3 Soo above pp. 247-240. 

‘Elliot and Dawson's History, 1. 415, 416. As the companion fleet wliidt was sent 
to Dimu or Diul in Sindh made a trade settlcmont at that town, this attack on Thiina 
Wttsproliably more than n plundering raid. Tho Kidipii Umar (634-643), who had not 
^ bccnconsiiltcd, was displeased witii tho cxporlition and forbad any further attempt 

'Him on 1 hsaug s (642) Konkanapma, about 330 milcS from tho Drdvid c6tmtn' v a<i 
thoug)it by General Cunningham'fAnc. Geog. 553) to bfe Knlydn, or some otiior ntnee 
inlhe Koiiknn. Dr. Bnmoll (Ind. Ant. VII. 39) has identified it with Konkniiahnlti 
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goes, ruled in the North Konkan from ahonb a.d, 810 toA.D. 12G0,' 
a period of 450 yeara.^ ' 

Who the SihLlulraa were has not hoen aacerlained. Thonwao iz 
variously spelt Sildhdra, Shnildhdra, Shrildra, Shildra, ondSilam; 
even .the same insaription has more than one ^orm, and ono 
inscription has the three forms Sildra, Shildva, and Shrildm." LnBsoii 
suggests that the Sildhdras are of Afghdu origin, ns Sildr Kdfiis 
are still-found in Afghanistdn.^ But tho' southern 'Onding Ayja 
of the names of almost all their ministers and tho un-Sanshrit names 
of some of the chiefs favour the view that they were of soutUemor 
Dravidian origin.^ 


1 As id.r Q8 at prescut known, tho fomily treo of the ThAiia SilAh^iras was os foUo>>8 ; 

(l)Kiipanl{. 


(l)Kiipanl{4 

(9)Pn1iishaktI. 

(8) Knpardl (11.) named IiSRhu or tliC} onn;mr, 
I (S'Aak77S>709,Jl.D.8S3.87T) 

(4) VoppuTAnna. 

! ^ 


(&) Jhanjhn, 

(A D. OIG) 

IdKthliawtt, 

(ranr^ Bhfllania tho (8) AparSjti (Shal OID, A i» DD7) 
foxirth cCandorYrtdavklng) | ^ ' 


(6)G0S8r!. 
t?) Vajjadodcr. 

itl( 


<9)V«]JodndeT fll.). 


n 

(10) Arlkosbarl (Shal lUO. A.D. 1017). 


(Sbi 


(ie}KtearlnD. (IS) Urninunni (Skai IsZ, A.D UM). 
018, A.D. 10M). I 

(U) AnantdcT (Shal lOOSTind 1010, A. p. 1081 and 1001). 

.7 

(IS) Apaidditia (Shal 1000, A.I> 1188). 

' 7 

(10) narln'ddev (ShaK 1071, iOTS, and 1075, A.n. 1110,1150, and 1158). 

(17) MaUlklrJon (Shal 1078 and 1082, A.P. 1158 and llOOX 

(IS) Apaidditia (II.) (Shal 1106 and UOO, A.n. 1IS< and 1187). 

(10) Kcahldav (Shal 1125 and lim, ad. 1203 and 1238) 

7 


(20) Bomcalinr (Shal 1171 and 1182, A.P 1210 and 1280). ' 

Bosidca tho Tlidna branch of tho SildbAros, thcro was a South Koukan hiancli TrhooO 
liead.qonrtcT8 ore unknown and a KoUidpur blanch whoso heail-qiinTtcrs scorn to 
haro boon at riiiihalgadli the modem Fanhstla (J. B. B, li. A. & Xllt. 17), i'Tom 
thoBiugle inscription nhioh hns been found, tho South Konkan branch oppoais to 
havo included ton kings who inled from nbont SOS to lOOS, at first nndci tlic 
K.tshtrakutas and then tmder the Chfllnkyns. TIic KoUntpur branch, of wliich olovcfi 
InseriptionB ore recorded, had sixteen kings who mloA vrom about 840 (1) to 1190. 
Ono of this dynnsty Vijnydrkdcv (1151) is described as restoring tho dethroned fords of 
TliAna and don. J.K. B.B. A. S. XIII.16. Mr. Hcct's Kdnaresc Dynasties, 08*100. ' 

2 Ind, Ant. IK. 33, .34, 35 ; Jour. B. B. B A. S. XUI. S, 3, 5. 

s IiasBcn'a Ind. Alt. IV. 113. 

4 It seems probable that SiUhilm and ShaiUbdra are Sanskritised forms of tho 
common Marathi surname Selnr. Tho story of tho origin of tho name is that 
Jimntvilhan tlie mytliical fonuderwas the son of a spirit or Vidyddharp. srho'nndor 
aenrso hccamo a man. At this timo Vishnu’s c.sc1c, uantcia, cominorcd tho serpent 
king Vdsuld and forced Vdsnki to give him ono of his serpent subjetts for his cliily 
food. After a time it came to the lot of tho serpent Shonkhnehuda to bo soorifiecd. 
Be was taken to a stone, ehtla, and left for tho eagle to devour, Jiniutvdhon resolved 
to save tho victim, and placed hirosplf on tho_ rook instead of tho serpent. When 
Qamdacamo, Jimntvibansaidbo wnsihe victim and Gamda dovonrcd lrim except 
liishead. Meantime Jiniutvdhan’s wife came, and finding her hnsbandshtin, reproach- 
ed Oanida, who restored him to life .and at her rcQucst ceased to devour the serpents. 
For this act of solf.sacrifico Jimntsdhnn gained the name of tlio Roek-devoiircd 
Skilalidra, J. B. A.S. ((lid Scries), A’’.] 1,3. Tawncy’s Kntb.4Sarit S.4gnm,I.]74.]gg’ 

A 5lan2a from this story forms the beginning of all Sfl.41uira coppcr-idato Jubcriptioas' 
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TIio SilslUfiras seem to liave remained under the Edshtrakntas 
till about 'the close of tbe tentb century; a.d.997j wlion AparAjit 
assumed independent porrer.^ The Thdna Sildhdras seem to 
Lave hold the greater part of the present districts of Th8.na and 
Koldba., Their capital seems to have been Puri/ and their places 
of note were Hamjaman probably Sanjdn in Ddhdnn^ Thdna (Shri- 
stbduolc), Sopdra (Shui^ralOj Ohaul (Ohemuli), Lonsld (Lavanatata), 
and Uran.® As the Tadavs call themselves lords of tho excellent 
city of Pvdrdvatipura or Dwarka and the Kadambas call them- 
selves lords of the excellent city of Banavdsipura or Banavdsi, so tho 
Sildlidras call themselves.lords of tho excellent city of Tagarapura 
or Tagar, This title would furnish a clue to the origin of the 
Sildhdras ix^'Unfortunately^ tke site of Tagar was not nncerfcain* 


'■^“farly.SiliWiaa.thonch they call themselves B4i4a and 
Konkan Cfaahravarhs, seem to have boon only MflulmandolcshTarns or MahAsSmantd. 

Uat IS great tmbles. In ^‘oKanhori cave insoriptions (Arch. Sur. X. C1,G2) 
the aud&Uh^hing Kaparfin. (A-n. 853 to 877) is mentioned as a subordinate of 
tBo^sbtrakutai Of the later SiIAIiAins Anantapdl a.d. lOM add AparAditya a A 
1133 claim to be imlopendcQt, Ind* Ant. IX.45. ^ ^ 

A I “ *he same as tho Maiirt'a Pnri find, 

t Itt 244), wasa coast tomi. Of the poasiblo coast towns ThAna Sd Chanlmw 
as they appear under tlio names of Shristhdnnk and Chemuli Snins^ptions 
in wtach Pnnalso ocenw (As Bes, t 3S1. 364 ; Ind. Ant IX. 38), Kalr^ anffi to 
tt. “ .'■y ®®*< “td to SopAra thorofe tho fuilhor 
SS®®S?"**‘“*^**^'iP??***"/'’®®““®®°PP®r-plate m which Pimocenrs. find. Ant IX 
iSh ^®r® remain hlanmlperi or IlAgAhan in SAlsetto, GhArApnri orElephanta 'and 
nalww Mungnlpuri (see Phicos of Interest, MAgith^)' nra 

®'^ capital, BO that perhaps the most likely ii&ntification 
of lull IS tho Moreh lauding or Bandar on tlio north-east comer of GJidrAmiti or 

nZtt:, rna%peX A.'Buri.””"^’’ 

nnS ^®” ,*i?® mentioni^ in tho insariptions aro BhAdAn, Padclia 

river in Bhiwndi.ICanhor iuBas’scTO 

j has been idmiHed by Wilford (As. Bes. 1, 369) with Devriri nr 

about four miles from Daulotabed (l^dar nnd^Ama^ 

vSi5’ n'* ^ Kulbnrga (Ditto): Pandit Bbac- 

vanlAl, os already stated, at Joimar: Grant Duff (Marstufa in ni,:. ilp 

Godiirari ; and Air, J. P. l^et, O.S., KAnarcso Dynasties, 99- 103) at KplhApnr^*Pfof* 
BhandArkar obsorvos, 'Tho identiWon of Tagar irtth Dovrari is bS tho 
suppoationthat the former name is a corruption of tho latton But that tt is not 
BO 18 - proved by , its occiurence as Tagar in tho SiIAhAra grants (a.d. 997-1091) 

The mofl *'“i ***“ languago of nU^ whioh is Sanslcrik 

The modem Junnar rannot have been Tagar, since the Greeks place Tagar ten days’ 
journey to the east of Paitlian. On the supposition that Junnar ^ Ihgi^ oimwoTld 
expect tho ChAlukya jdato issued to a J&Ahmnn of Tagar to have been Tound 
at or near Junnar. ^at it wu foand at Haidarahad in tho Deccan. Tho author of 
Tlli, ®*S“®,.'^® greatest' rate’ in Dekhinahades or DakBliinAp.ath. 

The SilAhAra pnneos or chiefs, wlio formed tUroo distinct hranobes of n dynasty that 
TOled over two parts ophe Ronton and tho country about KoUiApur,T"fth^ 
onpnto Jimntvihan, tho VidyAdhar or demigod; and stylo themsdves ■ Tholords 
of tho oxccllcnt city of Tagar.' Prom ftis it would appear Uiat tho-SilAhilras were an ' 
anoipnt family, ani that thtir oririual scat was Ta^r wVnee they Sd ^tho' 
.confmra of the country >gar thorotoro was prolmblytho centoT J rae of tto 
™ »T®"u 'S the DanilokAranya or 'forest of Dandaka.’ as thc'Deooan 

or MaliArAsUra WM oallcd. TIicso oariy sottlomouts followed tho courso of tho 
GodAvan. H®““ it is that m the formula ropeatod at the beginning of any religious 

ceremony oil MahArltahtra, tho plaeo where the cocomony is porfomod is nllnda to 

.by mving ito. hoanug from tho Godavari. People in Khdndcsh use tho words 
'Uoddmrya titlara lire,’ that is 'on tho northern bank of tho aodilv.sri.' while those to 
- the south of tho rivor, as far aO^ tho bordore of tho conntry, use tho expression 'ffodd- 
vuri/a VaksItiRt tire' that is ‘on the sontlicru bank of tho God.Avari,’ U then Tagar' 
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Besides the Sildhdra references, the only known Sanskrit notice of I 
Tagar is in a Ohdlnkyn copper-plate found near Haidarabad in llio 
Deccan and dated a.d. 612.^ As has been already noticed, tho 
references to Tagar in Ptolemy and in the Peiiplns point to a city 
considerably to the oast of Faithan, and the phrase in the Periplns/ 

' That many articles brought into Tagar from the parts along the coast 
were sent by wagons to Broach,* seems to show that Tagar was in. 
commnnication with tho Bay of Bengal, and was supported hy tho 
eastern trade, which in later times enriched Mfilkhet, Kalydn, BkW, 
Golkonda, and Haidarabad. 

From numorons references and grants the Tbtlna Sildhdras seem 
to have been worshippers of Shiv.® 

Of Kapardi, the first of the Thdna Sildhdras, nothingjs kncnvn 
except that he claims descent from Jimntvdhan. Pnlashakti his son 
and snccessor, in an undated inscription in Hanhori Gave 78, is 
mentioned as the governor of Mangalpuri in the Konkan, and as the 
humble servant of (the Bdshtraknta Hng) Amoghvarsh. Tho third 
king, Fulashakti’s son, Kapardi II. was called the yonnger, hghv} 
Two inscriptions in Kanheri Caves 10 and 78, dated a.d. 858 and 877, 
seem to show that ho was subordinate to the Rdshtrakutas. Tho 
son of Kapardi II. was the fourth king, Ynppnvanna, and his son; 
was Jhanjha tho fifth king. Jhanjha is mentioned by the Arab • 
historian Masudi as ruling over Snimur (Cbaul) in A. D. 91G.* 
He must have been a staunch Shaivito, as, according to a Sildhfira 
copper-plate of a.d. 1094, he built twelve temples of Shambhn.® 
According to an unpublished copper-plate in the possession of 
Pandit Bhagvdnldl, Jhanjha had a daughter named Lastbiyavva, who 
was married to Bhillam the fourth king of tho Chdndor Yddavs.® 

The next king was Jhanjha’s brother Goggi, and after him came 
Goggi’s son Vajjaddev. Of the eighth king, Vojjaddev’s son 
Apardjit or Birundakurdra, a copper-plate dated 997 {Shale 919) has 
lately been found at Bher, about ten miles north of Blnyrndi.’' 


was one of the e.wliest of the Aryan settlements, it must bo sitnntcd on or near tlie 
banks of tho Goddvari, as the ancient town of PaitliOn is; and its beating front^ 
Paitban given by the Greek ecographers agrees nith this siippositiou, aatheconne 
of tho Godtlvnn from that point IB nearly easterly. Tagar must theroforo be looked 
for to tho cast of P.utlian. If tho name bos tiDcIcrcono corruption, it must, hy the 
Fritkrit law of droppmg tho initiol mutes, bo first ohanged to Tantaura, and thence 
to Tdrur or Tcnir. Can it be the modem DArnr or Dhdnir in the Niriim's dominions, 
twenty-fire miles cast of Grant DufTs Bliir ond Seventy miles eonth.cast of Poithan ? 
1 Ind. Ant. VI. 76. ' * AlcCiindlo, 120. 

3 Tho most marked pasa.ngcs are in a copper-plate of a.d, 1094, nhcro tho fifth 
kin" Jhanjha is incntionod ns having built twelve temples to ^nmbhn, and tho 
tcntii king Arikeshari ns having, by direction of bis father, visited Somcsliiar 
or .SomnAth, oQoring up before him the whole c.arth (Ind. Ant. IX. 37). Thg 
Kolhdpnr SilAh.t«is appear to hove boon tolerant kings, as oiio copper-plato records J 
grants to Mahildev, Buddha, and Arhat (Joiir. B. B.K. A. S. XlJl. 17). Compare' 
Afr. Fleet’s Kttnnresc Dynasties, 103. , 

* Prairies cl’()r, II. fio. _ _ •' Ind. Ant IX. 35. ; 

0 Tlic tost is, ‘Bharyi vati/a Bta Jhanjhardjatanayd flirty Batlhiyandvhnu(f,‘ t 
short account of tho Chilndor Tiidavs is given in tho Nisik Statistical Aceoimi 
Bombay Gazetteer, XVI. 185. ^ J 

■ Tho coppcr-plato records tho grant at Sbristhftnak or Thitna, of Bhiddnc villucc 
about eight miles Cost of Bhhrndi lor the norsliip of JjOUtlditya residing in (iibosc 
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It appears from tliis plate tliat during Aparfijit’s reign, Ins 
Efishtrokuta overlord Kiirkardia or Kakkala was overtlirowii knd 
aloiaby the OhalukyanTailapa, and that Apardjit became indepen- 
dent some time between 972 and 997.^ 

In a copper-plate of a.d. 1094, recordinga grant by the fourteenth 
kitin' Anantdev, Aparfijit is mentioned as having welcomed (3omma, ■ 
confirmed to Aiyapdev the sovereignty which had been shaken, 
and afforded security to Bhillamdmmamanambudha The next 
king was Apardjitfa son Vajjadadev. The next king Arikeshari, 
Vajjadadev’s brother, .in a copper-plate grant dated A.D. 1097, is 
styled the lord of 1400 Konkan villages. Mention is also made of 
the cities of Shristhdnak, Puri, and Hamyaman probably Sanjdn.^ 
The eleventh king was Vajjadadev’a son Ohhittarfijdev. Bi a 
copper-plate dated Shale 948 (A.n. 1025) he is styled the ruler 
of the 1400 Konkan villages, the chief of which were Puri and 
Hamyamam.^ The twelfth king was Ndgdrinn, the younger 
brother of Chhittardidev. After him came KfigArjun’s younger 
brother Mnmmuni or Mamvdni, who is mentioned in an inscription 
dated a.d. 1060 (Shak 982).® Qlie fourteenth king was Mnmmuni or 
Mdmvdni’s son Anantpdl or Anantdev, whose name occurs in two 
grants dated a.d. 1081 and 1096.® In the 1096 grant he is 
mentioned as ruling over the whole Konkan 1400 villages, the chief 
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temple is in) lAvanstata (Lonid), on the fourth of the dark haU of Ashddh (Juno-July) 
£%al-919 (a.d. 997}, as aDaUhiniyan gift, that isfa gift made on tho occasion of tho sun 
beginning to pass to tho south. AparAjita'e ministeis wero Sangalaiya andSinbapaiya. 
Tho inscnption vms written by Sangalaiya’s son Annapai. Tho grant wiSs aotued in 
Thdna, Tadiclta ShritlMnate dliruvam, 

‘ Pandit BhagvdnUl Ihdraji, 

s Ind, Ant. IX. 96. Of Gonuna and Aiyapdev notiiing is known ; of the third 
name only Bhillam the son-in-law of Jhanjiia can be made out. 

* Asiatic Researches, I. 357-367. This grant was found in 1787 whilo digging 
foundations in ThAna fort. ArikcAari’s mimsters wore Visapaiya and YArdhapaiy^ 
The grant consists of Bcvoral villages given to n family priest, the illnstrious 'Jhkka- 
paiya son of the illustrious astrologer Olichhinpaiya, an inhabitnnt of Sbristbibak 
(ThAns) on tho occasion of a full eclipse of tho^moon u KdrtiL (Ootobor.N’ovembor) 
Shak 939 (a.ti. 1017) Pingala Samvatiard. Tho grant was -written by tho illustrions 

' N&galaiya, the great hard, and engraved on plates of copper by Vodapaiya’s son 
MAndhAtpaiya. - > 

* Ind. Ant. V. 276-S8I. His ministers were -the chief functionary Sarvddhikdri the 
illustrious NAganaiya, the minister for peaco and war tho illastrioiu Sibapniya, and 
the minister for peace and war for KaniAta (KAnara) the illustrions Kapardi. Tho 

j grant, which is dated Sunday tho fifteenth of the bright half of Kdrtik (Ootobor- 
I November) Shak 918 (a.p. 1026) Kahaya Sammtsara is of a field in tho village of Nour 
(tlie modem Nauia two miles north of BhAndup) in tho tdlala of Shatshashthi 
(SAlsette) included in SbristhAnak (ThAnn). The donee is a BrAhman Amadovaiya 
-the son of Vipranodamaiya, who belonged to the ChhondogashAkhn of the SAm^'ed. 

' B Jour. B. B. B. A. S. XII, 329-332, In this inscription, which is in the Amhar- 
' nAth temple near KalyAn, ho is called MAmvAniiAjadov and his ministers are named 
- Vinta (paiyo), NAganaiya, Vakadaiyo, Jogahaiyo, PAdhisona, and BhAilaiya, The 
inscription records the constraction of a tomplo of ChliittBrAjdev, that is a temple, tho 
merit of budding whicli counts to Chhittar Ajdev. 

0 The A.P. 1031 grant was found in VohAr in SAIsctto and tho 1006 grant in KhAro- 
pAtan in I)ovgad in tho Batndgiri district. The VohAr stone was found in 1381 and 
records a grant by Anantdev in Shah 1003 (a,d. 1031), tho chief minister being Bndro- 
pai. Tho inscription mentions AjapAlaiya son of MAtaiya of -the VyAdika family and 
the grantof somo dramitua to khdrdtdii »uindhn](Fandit BbagvAiilAl). Tho KhArepAtan 
copper-plates were fohnd several years ago and give.tho namis of all tho thirteen 
Sd&Ara kings before Anantdev, Ind. Ant. IX. 33^46. 

B 310-34 
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ol -wliioli was Pari and next to it Hanjamarih probably Sanjdn, imd 
as ImTing cast into the ocean of the edge of his sword those nicked 
heaps of sin, who at a time of misfortane, caused by the rise to 
power of hostile relatives, devastated the whole Ronlntn, harassing 
gods and Brdhmans.* . ' - * 

The names of six Sil4hdra kings later than Anantdev have boon 
made ont..£rom land-grant stones. As these stones do not giro 
a pedigree, the' order and relationship of the kings cannot be 
determined. 

The first of these kings is Apardditya, who is mentioned in a 
stone dated A.D. 1138 {Shah 1060).* The next lung is HaripSldeT, 
who is mentioned in three stones dated 1149, 1150, and 115S (Stab 
1071, 1072 and 1076).* 

The next king is Mollikdriun, of whom two grants are recorded, 
one from Chiplnn in Ratndgiri doted 1156 {Shah 1078), the other from'' 
Bassein dated 1160 {Shah 1082). This Mallikdrjnn seems to he the 
Konkan king, who was defeated near Balsdr by A'mbada the goaoral 
of the GnjardtkingKnmdrpdl Solonki (a.d. 1148-1174).* Next comes 


1 This neconnt refers to some civiZ strife of \rhtcli nothing is Imotro 'Ant Jx. 
41). Annntdev’s ministers -wore the illustrious NauTitaka- Visaida, Kisbibuilta, ihr 
illustrious Pddliiaen Mahadevaiyn prabhu, and Somaooiya prabhn. The grant is date! 
the first day of the bright half of Mdgh (January-Fobruary) in the j^nr Shal JOIG 
(A.D, 1094), Bhdv Samrattara. It consists of an exemption from tolls for p 
bolonging to tho groat minister the iUustrious Bhiibhana ghreehtM, the son of the great 
ministor Durcosnreshthi of Valipavana, probably Pdlpattann or the ^y ^of Pal near 
Alahtd in Kolaba, and hie brother tlio ilfiistrious Dhannmshrcslithi. Tlicir carls may 
oomo into any of tho Tiorte, SUriathdnnk, Ndgapur porbaTO Kagotbna, SbutpYax, 
Ohemuli. and others ineludcd nithin the Konkan 1400. They arc also freed itom 

.. * # jr 1. A.V ^ ^wm»m .FoSMwIf M ^ 

areaja 


the toll on the ingress or ogross of those who cany on tho husincss of ilorila H) 
a This stone, which was found in 1881 at Ohanje near Urnn in the Ki 
petty dh-ision, records tho grant of a Bold in Ndgum, probably the 
Kdgaon about four miles west of Uian, for tho merit of his mother I.il*don| Bnu 
another grant of a garden in Chadiin (OMngo) vrllage. This is the Apaniditp* img 
of the Konkan,’ who is mentioned in Maukhn’s Shriknothachanta (a hook foana 
hyllr. BuUlor in Kllshmir and asoribed by him to A.D, 1185-1149) os TOndingTc;.!- 
kaiith from ShurpArnk (Sopdra) to tho literary concress held at Kiialimir, of whicn 
details are given in that hook. Jour. B. B. n, A. S. jtll. Extra Number, 61 j cxv. 

a The 1149 stone is built into the plinth of tho back veranda of ^ho house of one 
Jairdm BhAskar SouAr atSo^ia. It records a gift. Tlio name of thoki^ is dpnhlM. 
It may bo also rend KnrpAldov. The 1160 stone -om found near Agfthi m IWh 
It is ^ted laf ATdrgshirih (Decombor- Jraiinry), in the P«moda f*®^*^,** 

(A.D. 1150). JHanpili’a ministers wore A osnpadvol.Lni^bmBnjirnbhu. PadmMnirtm, 
and Vdsue' 

a Pattakil , 

Bhatt and grandson of to the ^nt aroUisi 

■ ChAngdov 

_ . ' on a stone 

founiTin ^ranion in'Bassein. Tho inscription is of thirteen lines, which are very 
W to read. In the third and fourth linos can bo wad very douhtfuUy ' the itlus- 
trions HaripAldov, tho chief of the Aloliimandalcshvnn^ adpme^vith nil the royal 
twiil!f ’Tho 1153 stone was found near BonvU stntionu 1882. The inscnption u in 
nSiriincs, and hears date Shal 107o, Shrimnkh Samvaltara oxiA tho name of king 

KumArplU Chnritra (aj). 1170) which gives details of this defeat of 
Wnlhk.lriun(scohelow p. 430) describes aiaTlikAigan s father ns JlahAimnd and his 
capifcilas ShalAnnndpur • siirroandcd ly 

JlfaArtHttMtto rrfjft). Mab4nandi»nnn3tl>t'OJit® Silillifira toUc, but tliufonn appeared 
doubtful and dow not correspond with tho name of any of tho prrecdiiig or aiiccot.ding 
• kincs ‘ Siirronndca by the ocean’ might apply to a town either m bAIsctto or on 
SopAra island. But tho epithet applies imichhcttcr to a town on Elophanta island 
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and the similarity in name saggcsts that Shatdnandpnr may bo Sontapur an old 
noma for JBIephonta'. Sec f^kccs of Interest, S1.82, MoUikdrjim’s Cliiplnn stono mis 
found in 1880 by Mr. Ealle, of tho Marine Survey, nnder a Tvnll in Chipiun (Jour. 

B. K. A. S. XIV. p. xzxr.) It is'now in tbe museum of tbo Itembay Branch of 
the iloy.'d Asiatic Society. (Qio irriting gives the name of Mallilfdrjan. and bears 
date Shal' 1078 (A.D. IICC). His ministers werelfdgiihtiya and Li^bmanaiya’s son 
Anantugi (Pandit Bhacvdnldl). Tho Bossein stone styles the king ' Sbri-Sildhilra 
MalUkdtjun’ [and the emte given is Shak 1082 (A.D. 1160), Vishva fauiratsara, his 
ministers bring Prabhdkarndyak and Anantnai prnbhn. nio.gmntisof a ficld(t)or 
garden (!) called SliiUmltak in Fadhdlasak in Katakhadi by tivo royal priests, for 
tho restoration of a temple. .Pandit Bhagvdnldl. 

t The list {Shak 1106) stone Vos found in February 1882 about a mile south-\Vcst of 
LonSdinBhimidi. Of the trvo ShakUOS (a.d. 1187) stones, one found nc.ar Govern- 
ment House, Parel, records a grant by Apardditya, tho ruler of tho Konkan, of 24 
drarnma coins after exempting other tones, tho iixed revenue of one oart in tbo 
vilbgo of MdhuU (piohably tho modem bldhul near Kurla) connected with 
Shatsboshihi, which is in tho possession of Anautopai imhhu, for performing tbo. 
worahip by five rites of (tho god) Vaidyandth, lord of Darblulvati. Tho last lino 
of tho inscription shows that it was written by a Kdyasth named Vdlig Pandit (Jour. 
B. B. B. A. S. XII. 335). The second Shak 1109 (a.d. 1187) stone is in tho 
museum Of the Bombay Branch of'tho Boyal Asiatic Society. It is dated Shak 
1109 (a.d. 1187) Vishvavasu dVimrafsara, on Sunday tho sixth of the bright half of 
Ohaltra (April-May). The grantor is the great minister LnkshmannAyaka son of 
Bhaskomdyahn) hnd something is said in the grant about tho god. Soinndth of 
SunUhtra (Ind. Ant. IX. 49). Thofo^h stone, which hoars no date, was found 
near Enlambhom in Basscin in 1882. It gives Uc name of Apariidityo, and from tho 
late form of thelettenprohahlyboiongBto this king. A fifth stone has recently been 
found near Bossoin. The date is mrahtfal : it looks like Shak 1107 (a.d, 1186). 
Pandit Bhagvdidal. 

t The Shak 1125 ' (a.d, 1203) stone was fonnd in 1831 near Mdndvi in Basscin. It 
records tlid grant of something for oQerings, nai'mfya, to Uio god LakshminArdynli in 
the reign of thoillus^eusKcshidoV. Pandit Bhagvdnldl, The i8/iab 1161 (A.D. 1238) 
stone was found near Lonild village in Bhiwndi in February 1882. It bears date tho 
thirteenth of tho dark half of Slilgh (Fehmary.March) and records the grant by 
Kesbidov tho son of AparArka of tho village of Brahmapuri, to ono Kavi Soman,, 
dovoted to tho wormip of Shompeshvar Mahddev. The inscription describes 
Bmhmanuti as ‘pleasing by reason of its Shaiv temples.’ A field or hamlet called 
MAjosps^ in BApgrAm,' tho modem BAhgaon near LonAd, is granted by tho samo 
inscription to four worshippers in front'of tho image of Shompeshvar. AparArku, 
Eeskidcr’s father, is probably the Apardditya {arka and dditi/a both moaning tho sun) 
tho anthor of tho commentary called Apardrla oh YAjnavalkyo’B lawbook the 
MitAhsha^ At the end of the commontoty is written : Thns ends tho Pcnanco 
Chapter in tho 'commentary on the Hindu law of YAjnavolkya mado by tho 
illustrious AparAditya of the family of Jimntvdhan, tho ShilAbAra king m the 
'dynasty of the iUustrious VidyAdharo, Jour. B. B. B. A. S. XII. 336 and Extra 
hinmber, 62,. Apptokais cited by an author of the hcgiiming of the tbirteonth 
century. Jour. B. B, B. A. S. -IX 161. 

* Tho Shak 1171 (a.d. 1^9) 'stone yfaa found in BAnvad near Uran. In this 
stono tho SilAhAraking Someshvar grants land in Padivaso village in TTran to 
purify him from sinS. The Shak 1182 (A.n. 1260} stone was fonnd in .Cbinjo also 
near Uran. It records tho grant by the Konkan, monarch Smesbvar of 162 
pdrutlha (Parthian !) dramma, coins, being tho fixed income o! a garden in EonthfilcsthAn 
in Cbadiche (ChAnje) village in Uran, tv UttaresliVar MaliAdov of ShriiStliAnak 
(ThAn.%). Tho boundary on tho west is the roydl or high road, nOpntfi. ‘Somoshvar’s 
ministers wero Jliiimpadprabhli, MainAkn, .Bchhlaprabhu, Peramde Pandit, and 
PAdhigovenaku. Pandit BliagvAnlAl. ■ • ' ‘ " ' - 
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Apnrilditya II., of whom there are four land-grant stores, three of 
them dated, ono -in 1184 {Shale llOQ) and two in 1187 {ShakUOd), 

and one undated.* ^ tt e, 

" The next *ldng‘ is KeshiHev, son of Aparnrha ( Aparadmya 11. rj, 
two of whose land-grant stones haveheen fonnd, one dated 1208 
{Shak 1125) the other 1238 {Shak 1 161).* 

The next is Someshvar, two of whose land-ginnt stones have 
been found, one' dated 1249 {Shak 1171) the other 1260 {Shak 
■1182).* ' , . 
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.Though, with few exceptions, the names of the Thdna' Silahtifas. • 
are Sanskrit the names ot almost all their ministers and of many of' ' 
the grantees point to a KanareseT or a Telugn source. They appear . 
to be southerners, and ayyas or high-caste Dravidian Hindus seem ; 
to have had considerable influence at their court.^ Hdyasths, 
probably the ancestors of the present Kdyasth Prabhns, are dso 
mentioned. . , ' 

Though their grants are written in Sanskrit, sometimes' pore 
sometimes faulty, from the last three lines of one of their* stone 
inscriptions, the language of the country appears to hare been* a 
corrupt Prdkrit, the mother of the modern Mardthi.® The same 
remark applies to the names of towns. For, though inscriptions 
give such Sanskritized forms ns Shri-Sthlinnk, ShurpHink, and 
Hanjaman or Hamyaman, the writings of contemporary Amh 
travellers show that the present names Thdna, Sopdra, and Sanjdn 
were then in use.® _ ^ 

On the condition of the Sildhdra kingdom the inscriptions throir 
little light. The administration appears to have been carried on liy 
the king assisted by a great coun^lor or great minister, a great ' 
minister for peace and war, two treasury lords, and-sometimcs.n' 
(chief) secretaiy. The subordinate machinery seems to have ebnsist^ . 
of heads of districts rdshtras, heads of sub-divisions vishayas, heads ■ 
of towns, and heads of villages.^ They had a king’s high road,' 
rdjpath, passing to the west of the 'vUlago of Gomvani a little north 
of Bhdndup, following nearly the same line as the.present road from 
Bombay to Thdna ; and there was another king’s high-road near 
TJran. At their poi’ts, among which Sopd.ra, /Thdna, Chaul, and 
perhaps Ndgothna are mentioned, a customs duty w'bs levied. The 
dramma ■was the current coin.® The Sildhdras seem to have been ' 
fond of building. The Muhammadans in the beginning of the, 
thirteenth century and the Portugitosd in the sixteenth century 
destroyed temples and stone-faced reservoirs by the score. The, 
statements of travellers and the remains at Ambamdth, Polar, 


r Ind. Ant. IX. 46. This Bontbetn oloiucnt is one reason for looking for Tagar in 
the TelugU’Spcakitig difitriota, Ayya tho Ktonrese for moster is the tons in ordinfiry 
use ill the Bombay Korodtah for Jangam or I/ingdyot prieata. The Sdraavat 
Brdhmans of North Kdnara are at present passing through the stage, which tho upper 
olnssoB of tho North ICoiikan soom to hnro x>a59ecl through about i>00 years ago, of 
diecarding-tbo southern af/ya for the northern rdo. 

S Jour* B. 33. H. .A* S. .Xxl* 334, 

3 ElUot imd Dowson. I. 24, 27, 30, 34, 38, GO, Cl, 06, 07, 77, 85 ; MnsutU’s 

Prairies d’Or, I. 254, 330, 381 ; III. 47. - „ ^ ^ 

4 Asiatic Hcsearches, X. 301 ; Ind. Ant. V. 280 ; ana IX. 38. 'Xiio^ name pdfiakil 

(modem used in atone ^inscriptions scdnis to ftbow that tho Wllagcs wore in 
t^rge of headmen, i 

5 jjrammas^ which are still found in tho Konknn, am boliovcd by Pandit 
Bbainrdiildl to be tho coins of a corrupt Sossauian type which nro bettor hno-vm as 
Gadnia voUa or ass-monoy. Jour. b. B. R, A. S. XIL 325-328, Tlie Pdruttha • 
J^rammaa mentioned in note 3,' p. 427» seem to be Portmon Drammas. Perhaps tlicy 



^rlicms with the Scytluo or mao-sassaninn cojiis ok Av«uui ana norcn-i^st indin 
of tho centuries before and after Chnst, and Mr, OI3iomM^ (r^ot and Dowson, T. 4) 
with tho Musalrndn dynasty of Tahiridcs who ruled in Khurdsau in tho ninth 
ceniuxy. , 
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Atgaon, Pdrol, Wdlukeshvai* in Bombay, and Lonfid 'prove that the 
inasomy was of well-dressed close-fitting blocks of atono, and tnat 
the scriptures were carved with much skill and. richness. Many of 
•them seem to have been disfigured b;f indecency.* Some of _tho 
Silahfiras seem to have Cnoonraged learning. One of them Apaniditya 
'll. (1187) wiffl an author, and another Apardditya I, (1138) is 
mentioned as sending a Konkan rcpresontativo'tb a ^cct meeting 
of learned men in Kdshmir. 

Mnsalm&n writers snpploment the scanty information which local 
'sources supply of Thdna under tho SildhAms. ' 

■ The chief local centres of trade wore Tirana, ' which' is mentioned 
as a'mart by tho Arab writers of the ninth and tenth centuries, ns 
a pretty town' in the twelfth century, and as the head-quarters of a 
chief and a place of mnch traffic and of many ships at tho end of tho 
thirteenth centary.^ Ghaul (Batmur) is mentioned as a place of trade 
. and a great city in the tenth and eleventh contnries, and as a large and 
well-built' town in the twelfth.® Sanjdn was a mart and great city 
in the tenth century, and large and prosperous in the twelfth.* 
Sopdra was a mart in the tenth and eleventh ccntnrics, and one of 
the chief marts in India in the twelfth.® The chief ports with 
which the Thdna coast was connected were Eulnm or Quilon and 
Kalikat in Malabdrj Broach, Gamhay, and/Somnd'th in Gujardt; 
Bihralin Sindh j Basidh, Obollah, Siraf, Kis, and Ormuz on the 
Persian Gulf j Kalatu or Kalhat, Dnfar, Shohr, and Aden on the 
east ^ahian coast ; 'Socotra at the month of tho Rod Sea ; Jidda 
within the Red Sea; Zaila, Mnkdoshu, Momhaza, and Quilon 
on the African coast ; and Kalah in the Malay Peninsula, Jdva, 
Malacca, and China.® 

The articles that formed the trade of the Thdna ports were, of 
Pood, rice grown. in the, Konkan and sent to tho Arabian and 
African ports salt made in the Thdna creeks and sent in hags 
inland to Dovgiri and other Deccan centres ;® cocoanuts, mangoes, 
lemons, and betolnuts and leaves grown in Thdna and probably 
sent inland and by sea to Sindh, the Persian Gulf, and tho 


1 Details of theso remains arc given nndef Places of Interest. Walukcshvnr in 
Bouibay is tho only exception. Tho remains at WUlnkcshvar consist of ahont sixty 

Mnttlyr AAMVAvl S X.. — Z •« 



and generally spirited, seem almost aU to belong to SiidbAm times. Tho Iiandsomoat^ 
specimens are near Boiivli in Silsctto, . Details of tUo sculptnrcs on memorial stones 
nro civon under.Ploces of Interest, Eksar and ShihApar. 

2 A1 Bimni (1020) EUiot, I. CG ; Idrisi (1135) Elliot, I. 89 j Marco Polo (1290) 
Yule, Ht 330. ' 

Pr^es d’Or, n. 85,86. IbnHankal (070) Elliol, 1.38; Idrisi, 
Q1135) Elliot, 1. 85. > 

* M Istakhir (970) Elliot, 1. 27 ; Idrisi (1135) ElUot, I. 85. , 

s MasudiJOlO) Prairies d’Or, L 381 ; A1 Biruul (1020) Elliot,' I. 60 > Idrisi (1135) • • 
Elliot, I. 8o. ' 

a These Toferonccs arc taken ohieily from Bcinand’s Abu-l-fii1afor the ninth, tenth, 
cloVonth, and twelfth'1;cntnrics, and from Ynlo's Marco Polo for the thirtconth 
century. For the Cliinesc trade with 'Western India,' boo Ynlo's Cathay, I. Ixxviii, 
Ixxixv For tho position of Kalah see Yule's Cathay, cxci. note 2. ' 

1 Ihn lliiukal (970) Elliot, 1. 38 ; Yule’s Marco Polo (1290), II. 377, 381. • 
a Briggs’ 'Forishta, I. 306. The date is 1200. ' ' 
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Arabian coast;* dates fromShehr in Arabia and from the' Pctsiaii 
Gulf used locally and sent inland honey produced in ThiSna ;• and 
wine from Arabia and Persia apparently little used.* Of Spices, 
pepper, ginger, turbit, cinnamon, and cloves came from Jfiva 
and Ceylon in Chinese ships and from the hlalnbdr coast.* Of 
articles of Dress, cotton- was brought from Khdndesh and tho 
Deccan and either worked into cloth or sent raw to Ethiopia.® 
Good cotton cloth of Honkan or Deccan weaving went to Ceylon, 
the Straits, and China and delicate and boautifnl fabrics, probably 
the muslins of Bnrhanpur and Paithan, went to Knlikat and probably 
to Persia and Arabia. Silks were made locally and probably brought 
from Persia and from China.® ' There jvas a large manufacture of 
laced shoes in Sopdra and Sanjdn, and a great export of excelleui 
leather, chiefly to Arabia.® Of Precious Stones pearls were found 
in the creeks near Sopdra,*® and were brought from Travankor, 
from Ceylon, and from Sofdia in Africa ;** emeralds, equal to tho 
best in brightness and colour but hard and heavy, were e^orted 
from Sanjdn coral was brought from the Red Sea and ivory 
was brought from Sofdia and Madagascar and used locally 
and sent to the Persian Gulf.*® Of Drugs and Perfumes, Thuna 
was famous for the drug tahdshir, which was made froin the inner 
rind of the bamboo and sent to all 'marts both east and west;** browa 
incense, probably the resin of the giigal, Balsamodendron mukal, 
perhaps the bdellium of the ancients, was gathered in tho JThdua 
forests and probably sent to Arabia and China;*® white incense was, 
brought from the Arabian const; sandalwood and ambergris carad 
from Socotra and the African coast ;** and aloes, camphor, SBudol, 
sapon or brazil wood, lign aloes or eaglowood, and spikenard from 
Siam, Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, cither direct or through Ceylon.'* 
Of Tools and House Gear, porcelain came from Chinn for local nso 


1 Masudi (910) Boinnad’s Memoir Snr. I’lnde, 230; Ibn Bmikal(070} B31iot,l. 38; 
Idrisi (1135) Elbot, I. 85. 

3 Yule’s Marco Polo, II. 377. 3 Jbn Haulcal (970) Elliot, I. 38. 

* Abu Z.iid (^0) and Masudi (915) Elliot, I. 7, 20. 

» Yulo’a Marco Polo, II. 325. . o Ynlc^e Marco Polo, II. 330, 364. 

t Teiincnt’s Ceylon, I. 690, note 7. 

8 Yule's Marco Polo, I. 50, 67, 60, 80 ; II. 186, 180. 

* Mositdi (910) Prairies d’Or, I. 203-254'; Yule’s Marco Polo, H. 32S, 330,' . 

10 Idrisi (1135) Elliot, I. 85. Pearls are still found in tbc Ktsscin creek. Sed 
nboTc, p. 66. 

11 In 1020 it was believed that the Ceylon oysters bad migrated to Sofdia in Africa. 
Al Birnni in Boinaud's Memoir, 228. In Marco Polo’s time tho Ccyion Sslicrics had 
revived. The chief of Litr, or Tbdna, was noted for Iiis fondness for pearls. Travels, 


II. 290. 

12 Masadi Prairies d’Or, III. 47. The Briliafsanlilta (a.d. BOO) mentions t]ie Sonira 
diamond. Jour. B. A. S, (N. 8.) VII, 125. 

13 Abu Zaid (880) Elliot, B II. 

H ilarco Polo, 1. 101; II. 345. Ibn Alnardy (050), Eomand's Abn-l-fida, ceovii, , 
IB Idrisi (1135) Elliot, 1. 89. TaMshir from tho Sanskrit tvak rind and Ktltir fluid, 
made from the inner rind of the liamljoo, is a white substance like sugar or canmlior. 
It was used os a medicine. In Borneo, in tho fourteenth centuty, pieces of laMihir 
woio let in under tho skin to make tho body sionndproot Odcrie in Yule’s Marco 
Polo, II. 203. TaM «Mi* is tho first solid food tliat Ibo Tii4na Kolia give their children 
10 Yule’s Marco Polo, II. 330, ^2, 
il'Tnlc’s Mai CO Polo, IT. 042, 345, SIT. .350. 

IS Bcinaud’s Abu-1-fid.s, cdxviii ; Yule’s Mafeo Polo, II. 229, 325, 
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rmd for expert fo Iho TVccan,* ftnd frrptsh frora Oitj iri'M tliKiiipft Chap^VIT. 

- rcr?b * Of nTticit"* nnul td MtiUpy, cannon catn<* fnisis iJic vet H{»tory, 
and from ?ofairt iu Afrien,* tUrlirnas fr-om KhwWt'ftn nml di'jsari 
from Sindh. pild‘d«?t from Sofi'da, and giddnndsiUor frf‘R« ‘ 

Soinatra. and China.* Ofothrr MftaK m»n v^ft^ hranpht from j*** .’ 

SofAia and made into sJoM ;* copper wao bn, npht frtsa ri-r ia nnd 

from China in Inrp* tjujintilic® bniln®t/ nnd tc-ad nnti tin ciiinc 

from Mnlacen.* Of Tinibf-r, teak nnd Inndv^w nert* p«nt ftvm S'snj.'n 

to till' Pmian 6«lf nnd llipn* nned for hfti'-c-bnitdinfr nrsd fnnry 

■wood#, rneh O'* Mndal and braril no-nl, were bronpht frvim Kola?* 

in tbo Jfnlay I*cnir.ent.v* T/ic c!\iVf fa Attimaf * wa*. townrda 

UiochiFeofthci^riwl (12f*0),opre:tt itnjwrt cf hor*'.-# from the IVn Lan 

Onif nnd from Amhia. JJo ehijw f^mcto'-niAnn witht-iii !:rtT;‘P‘, and 

thflr TiiAna chief TfS'; ?o nasioii* t*i i-v.'csirv* Uji'm that he a^ted not 

to ttrmldp tho pimtea no Ion;; they lot him h-avt- tht* bor'p* o*v tsia 

fhattt of thn plitmUT. Tht' preat demand for h«'>c'e' rt'Otr-'® to Imre 

«•:«> from the tearo nsnoii;' tlie Hindu rulers of tl.e Dceean mu«-isl 

by the Muf.almAn camlry. An many n« herte^n a-rar nro 

mid to hare lenm ini^rlcd.*'' Of Human llptn;?<, w(>tn<-ii, e>»f 

nnd lmr» ajo raid to Ixnvo hc.’n bre-npht by ,bu5-j> tlireiuph tho P'f'ian 

Gulf,’’ and elaves nre mvntimuHl a« real frosn SofAl.a in Africa,” 

TJip werchantn arho mrrie'l on tho 'Hifina trade w, re Wvd Hindu, 
hfofalmttn, nnd Viknl trmUn, end Hindu* and MiiedtuSti* frtuu 
GnjanU and from the Mnlsh'r cjn‘t. Tlj»ry were n!‘-> fotai^n 
Pc^ians and Arahe, .fctt-it, Imroj-e-nn*, nnd |*orhap, n chuneo 
Cliinntnan. Ttw fact notired hy wirt r*! of the' A mb wriUrn oi list* 
ninth nnd tenth centurie?, that the Inapsmcc of tho TI-.Atui jn-rt'* utia 
bir, FecJa-5 to rhow llml, ns i- ttill the cn'«e 5n lbinb.vy, the. tmdo 
tongue of tho Th Ann porta wns (injurAtt, and the Icadm;; Iradir:* 


biX 

tturtii,; Jtfth II •! 


\ *'* At'-i-l-r.U, 11. 1«), IPO. r jvlrss tv At a.i c l\ 

Al.I!.!T.rJ tl«rn| hi Itonju.f, Alnl-r..!s, r<:J»M 
ASnudj- (PW), Ijiwn. 

! ii' *“y.”'V teoi c<t»T. I Mmcs r«.tia 11. JS?, 5i5. 

^ lha .Mainly (PVi) lUlr.iU'Va Aln l-teU, crc»il. 

* Vnli'V Maren I’nVi, It. iKK, 530. 

i:rltaa.lV Alra.I.ii-hs r<t*v.{ Alu (OtO) VrfrV OuW, 

. PAhoJ, I. iruOytWrjVriTi’j, l.l:& l!i)Muri,l!!.V)(i:Ri'it, I. 
Lm 1^'*’*,'?’”' • • I* “rr-! rmJ. Irr." rv-rr L>oae was »rr,' freta -Sn'Ua Oi U.r 



t> M(jliMhaUSIO) iytilf'« c«.M.%y, c»cII.) ha. Hjanurf «c.A » n.iiK»it lif'Mmur t-r 
Cl »iil lorMla. 1 liw may h* f'Sn'mlrrtvIltcm tblCAnarafi.lom lor sihlrh Hoptts iu 
f arly tiir.'-a «« htnunM. l).it Ui« |rtMap. i, e«nMt«l. It m*y off rto Iitrtnt iit thr 


rxlrtw r.’.it wlifra f.viiUl¥f(.'<l vra» nl«<, fain.mii. 

If YiiltV Marco IVIo. It, .".10. 1 hi; l,or»c« eama (ir.m Ailfji, filehr, Dhnfar. »o.J 
IvKiat in r.vt AraiiM, anil from tho l•laal1t r.| Kirb nnd Ormnxinthr I’tnlati Gulf 
Ditto 270, 377, .IsO, .1S1, 

•> lliiKlinnitfllxt (A‘n) ItHnati'l’n Atm.I.Rda, Iriii. 
t* Ibn Aluartly (550) DcJjiauiV* Alin.I<n>lri, ccecii. 
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were probably Gnjar/it Vdnbla.^ The local Musalrndn mercliants, 
settlers chiefly from the Persian Gulf, held a strong position. In 
916, when Masudi visited Ohanl, there were 10,000 Persian and Arab 
settlers in that city alone.^ The Balhtlras or Sildhdras were famous 
for their kindliness to Arabs, allowing them to have mosques and a 
headman to settle disputes. By the beginning of the tenth century 
the Pdrsis seem to have risen to wealth in Sanjiln, and to havo 
spread^ and built fire-temples in Chaul. Hindus, as in former 
periods, freely left their homes and crossed the seas. Hiwen Thsang, 
about 650, heard that in Sanrdshthdn probably Ctesiphon in Persia, 
there were several Brdhman and Buddhist monasteries.^ In the best 
days of the Bagdad Khalifat (700-900), learned Hindus were mncli 
sought for, and many physicians and astronomers were settled at the 
court of the Khalifa,^ and afterwards (1290) at the court of Arghnn 
the Moghol kingof Persia.^ Indian merchants were settled in Arabia 
and at Kish in the Persian Gulf.® Of foreign merchants, besides 
Persians and Arabs, the great carriers at the beginning of tho tenth 
century were Jews. They could speak Persian, Greek, Latin, French, 
Spanish, and Bussian, and passed to India either do^vn tho Bed Sea 
or by Antioch and Bagddd through the Persian Gulf At tho same 
time, Russian, Spanish, and French morchants also passed tbrongh 
Mesopotamia to India.® 

The ships that carried the trade of the ThAna ports wore Konkan 
Gujardt and Malabdr vessels, boats built in the Persian Gnlf, and 
perhaps an occasional junk from Java or China.® The Thfina or 


I The close connection in general opinion between Gujarit Vilnis and GatoAt 
Er&hmans, as in tho Gujardt phrase BrAbmnn-YAni for higb-castc Hindns, peraaps 
explains Uarco Polo’s (Yule’s Kdition, II. 298-305) Abmiamons irom LAr, who were 
sent to the Madras coast by the king of LAr to get him pearls and precious stones. 
Their sacred threads fwhioh Gnjarat VAnis used to wear), their tenderness ef life, 
their temperance, tlicir trust in omens, and their faithfulness as agents all point to 
OnjaiAt VAnis from ThAna or from Cambay. 

i Masudi’s Prairies d’Or, II. 85, 88. 

a Beinaud’s Memoir Sur. I’Bido, IffJ ; Julicn’s Mom. Oco. III. 179. 

4 Beinaud’s Abu-l-fida, xlii; Bcinand’s Memoir Snr. I’lnde, 314, 315; Elliot and 
Sowson, I. 447. ^ Tale’s Marco Polo, II, 304. 

a In Arabia Chronique de Tabari, 1. 186 ; Bcinand’s Menioir, 157 ; BilAdnri (800) 
Beinand’s Memoir, 169. In Kish Benjamin of Tudela (1160) Major’s India in XV. 
Century, xlri. _ 

7 Jbn KhurdAdba (912) Boinaud’s Abn-I-fido, Iriii. Marco Polo (Tule, II. 299) 
notices, that among the people ofLArit was usual for foreign merchants, who did 
not know tho ways of tho country, to entrust their goods to Abroiainan, probably 
GujarAt VAni, agents. These agents took cliorgo of the goods and sold them in the 
most loyal manner, seeking zealously tho profit of the foreigner and asking no 
commUsion except wh.st ho pleased to give. However nnmoral ho may bo in 
bargaining, the GujarAt VAni agent is still loyal to his employer. 

8 Bin KhurdAdba (912) Bemaud’s Abn-l-fidn,' lix. About this time (883) the 

Indian sen and the west coast of India wero iirat visited by Englishmen, Sighclm 
or Snitholm bishop of Shireburn, and Athnlstan tho ambassadors from Alfred tho 
Great (871-900) to tho Indian Christians of .St. Tliomas. Turner (Anglo-Saxons, , 
317) is doubtful whether tho ambassadors went by the Bed .Sea or the Persian Gulf. 
According to Beinand (Memoir Snr, I’lndo, 210) they probably took shin in tho Persian < 
Gulf and sailed to Quiloiu Alfred’s svcalth of spices and other onontal products 
suggests that religion was not tho only motis'o that prompted this embassy. Compare * 
Pennant's Putlinos of tho Globe, I. 164, and Milbnrn’s Oriental Commerce, I,'i. 
On tho European connection with West Indian trade in the fourteenth cciituiy, sec 
Yule’s C-tthay, 1. CTxxii.-cxxxv. . 

0 Tabari (850) Bciuaud’s Abu-I-Gda, ccclzsxii, ; Yule’s Marco Polo, II. 149, 183 
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other West Indian ships went to Obollah in the Persian Gnlf, to the 
Arab and African ports, and ns far as China. The Arah vessels, 
some of which were hnilt at ShirAz in the Persian Gulf, were of two 
kinds, a larger that sailed to Africa, Oalentta, hlalncca, and Chino, 
and a smaller that went to India.^ Marco Polo described the ships 
of the Persian Gulf, perhaps these were the smaller vessels, 
as wretched affairs with no iron, bound with wooden bolts, and 
stitched with twine. They had one mast, one sail, one rudder, and 
no dock. A cover of hides was spread over the cargo, and on 
this horses were put and taken to India. It was a perilous business 
voyaging in one of those ships, and many wore lost.® Great 
Chinese junks occasionally visited the Tirana ports.® The war ships 
shown in the Eksar memorial stones of the eleventh or twelfth 
century are high-peaked vessels rvith one mast and nine or ton oars 
aside.* 

The chief sailors wore Hindus, Arabs, and Chinese. European 
travellers had no high opinion of their skill or courage ns seamen. 
According to John of Monte Corvino (1292) tho Persian Gulf 
mariners wore few and far from good. If n ship made her voyage it 
was by God’s guidance, not by tho skill of man.® Though all mndo 
'voyages across the sea, they preferred as much as possible to ling 
the coast.® 

, Besides storms the Indian seas were full of dangers. Whales, 
irater-spouts, and tho giant bird tho Euk kept seamen in unceasing 
alarm. But the worst of all dangers was from pirates. During 
the greater part of this period tho sea swarmed with pirates. In 
me eighth and ninth centuries, SangArs, Korks, and Mods sallied 
from the coasts of Sindh, Cutch, and KdtluAwar, and ravaged tho 
ra*! 8°^ Euphrates and oven tho coasts of tho Eed Sea ns far ns 
Jidua, In the seventh century the islands of Bahrein in tho 


1 Reinaud’s Atin-l-Gda, cditii. 

RcW-b i&S!.“idxi “ ’ I- 218 i 

Polo’s fleet of thirtcnn Cluncso 
ft * S'PfrmlJor) in 15onil>ay harbour. Polo 

Brow following detaila of the s hips. Ulioy were mndo of a double thiebness oi 

good iron nails, and daulied with limo, chopped hemp, and 
a itm T‘ 8800 to COOO b.-i8kcts of peppw. They were 

to sfil^ eaWns?„“wo'M 4? "'“lor-tiglit compartments, and were Fitted with from fifty 
to sixty cabins m w hich tho mcrahants lived greatly at their ease. They had laico 
sweeps each puUed by four men and four regSlnr and two extra masU They hfd 

PoIo!l,''33iII.'\9”®l'o7^®'^‘ ’^*““®"’''“"®'ll™»200to300 men, YiUe’s ^nreo 

^YuV^kthay? ““dor Places of Interest, Eksnr. 

Indil’‘bv Mu Bovonth and eigliOi centuriss coasted along IVostern 

Catha^^.^vm. . ' * **^’ DralmBiudhtothe Euphrates moutli. Yule’s 

l"?o>“c“d’sAbu-l-fida, ocolxxix. OIioRuk is mentioned by several 
?®'® l'®®>^ *l*"t tliq Ruk lived in tlio land 
soutli of Madagascar, that its quiUs wore twolvo foot long, and tlio strotoh of ita 
winra thirty yards. Ditto, 340. 

8 'beladuri (800) Roinaud’s Memoir Snr. nnde, 181, 200, 283 : Elliot, R 110 ' The 
Pcrsuins complamcd of Indian pirates in tho sixth century. Ind Ant VTTT aoK 
This apparent inereasoin;tho hardihood of Indian pirates and seamen i’s pcrliiipa Uk 
ircsnlt of tI,o waves of Central Asian luvadors, fekythians, Baktrinns, Parthians, 
B 310-00 ■ 
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Persian Gulf were held by the piratical tribe of Abd-ul-Keis,* aud, 
in the ninth century (880), the seas were so disturbed that tho 
Chinese ships carried from 400 to 500 armed men. and supplies of 
naphtha to heat off the pirates.® Towards the close of tho 
thirteenth century Marco Polo found Bombay harbour haunted by 
sea-robbers.® From the Malabdr and. GujarAt ports numbers of 
uorsairs, as many as a hundred vessels, stayed out the whole summer 
with their wives and children. They stretched, five or six miles 
apart, in fleets of from twenty to thirty boats, and whenever, one 
caught sight of a merchant vessel, he raised a smoke, and all who' 
saw, gathered, boarded, and plundered tho ship, but let it go hoping 
again to fall in with it.^ Socotra was still frequented by pirates, 
who encamped there and offered their plnndpr for sale.® 

While its local rulers were tho SilnhAras, the overlords of the 
Eonkan, to whom the Sildhdras paid obeisance during tho latter 
part of the eighth and the ninth centuries, were the Rdshtrahntas 
of Mdilkhet, sixty miles south-east of Sholdpur.® Their power, for a 
time included a great part of the present Gujarslt whore their head- 
quarters wore at Broach.^ The Aroh merchant Sulaimnn (A.l). 850) 
Mund the Konkan (Komkam) under the Balhfira, the chief of Indian 

princes. The Balhdra and his people were most friendly to Arabs. Ho 

was at war with the Gujar (Juzr) king, who, except in the matter of 
cavalry, was greatly his inferior.® Sixty years later Masimx (91 C) 
makes the whole province of Lilr, from Chaul (Saimim) to Onmhny, 
subject to tbe Bnlhdra, whose capital was Mankir (Mdlkhet) the 
* great centre ’ in the Kdnarese-speaking country about 640 miles 
from tho coast.® He was overlord of the Konkan (Kcmkei) and 
of the whole province of Ldr in which were Ohaul (Saimur), Thano, 
and Supara, whore tho Ldriyo language was spoken. Tho Balliftra 
was the most friendly to Musalmons of all Indian kings. Ho "ffas 
exposed to the attacks of the Gujar (Juar) king who ivas rich m 
camels and horses. The name Balhdra was tho iinme of the founder 
of the dynasty, and all the princes took it on suocoeding to the 
throne.'® When Masudi (916) was in the Konkan, tho province ol 


and Hnns, who from about B.O. 100 to A.V. 6.">0 passed sooth to tho sea eowt, 
Roinand’s Memoir Snr, I'Inde, 101,124. la 8.15 fleets of Jaths harassed the mouW! 
of tlio Tigris, The whole etrengfeh of the ICbAlifs had to be called out against them. 
Reinaud's Memoir Sur. iTndv, 200, 

1 £Uiot and Rowson, 1. 422. 

5 Beiaand'a Abud'fida, cebdi. ; Rcinaud’s Memoir Snr. I’lndc, 200. * 

a Vnlc’a Marco Polo, II. 330. 

* Ynl6*8 Marco Polo, H. 323. The Onjardt pirates seem to have boon vorsc tuoi 
the Malabdr pirates. They purged the merobants to find whether they ha( 
swallowed pearls or other precious stones. Ditto, 828. 

6 Yule's Marco Polo, II, *341. 

0 Lilce the SililhAros tUo Rd^htmkutas seem to have been a Dravidian tribe 
Riishtra is believed (Dr. Burnell in Fleet's Kdnareso Dynasties, 31-32) to be i 
Sanskrit form of llatta or Keddl the tribe to which tho mass of tho people in znao^ 
parts of tho Deccan and Bombay Kamiitak belong. 

7 Ind. Ant. "VI. 145. a SmaiTnAn in EUiol, I. 4. 0 Prairies d*Or, I. 234, 381. 

10 Prairies d’Or, 1. 254. 333 ; IL 85 ; ElUot and Don son, I. 24, 2.5 Tod (Western India 

147. 160) held that Balhdra meant the leaders of the Balia tribe, n how name Appean 
in the ancient capital Valabhi (a.d. 480), probably tbe present village ^ofValJch abou^ 
twenty miles T«ost of Bhdvnagar in Kdtliidw'Ar. Elliot (History, i. 354) has adoptee 
Tod's suggestion, modifying u slightly so as to make Balhdra stand lortheBallabhi, oi 
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Ldr was governed ty Jhanjn tlio fifth of tho SiWhani rulers.^ 
For fifty years more (950) tho Bdshlrakntas continued overlords 
of the Konknn, and of Ldr as fur north as Camhay.* Soon after 
■ the beginning of tho reign of JlnlrAj (943-997), tho Chnnliikyn or 
Solanki ruler of North trujnrilt, his dominions were invaded from 
the south by Biimp, or Dvarap, the general of Tailap 11. (973-997) 
the Decenn Chdlukyn who aftoraurds (980) destroyed the power of 
the Bushtrakutas. fi.-irap established himself in South Guj.arnt or 
Lot, and, .according to Gujarjtt accounts, towards the cloto of 
ITuIrdj's reign, was nttachotl and defeated, though nftcr his victory 
Jfnlnlj withdrew north of tho Narbada. In this war Biirap is said 
to lave been helped by tho chiefs of the islands, perhaps a referenco 
to the Thilnn^ SiWli.^ras.* It appears from a copper-plate latelj' 
(1881) found in Surat-, that,-attor Mulnij’s invasion, Bdrap and font 
successors contbned to mlc L£t till 1050/ 
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MnUi, lUf. Rcinwt (Mcinoir Snr. i’lndc, 143) cxjtlaini-il Balluira I>y Mah arii lard 
of Siatira, and jfr. Thomas has tatol}* adopied the 'vi-w that imhAr.a Is Itara JtAi. 
or Croat Knic. and holds that h« r-inifst itn, ii. 


Snlaimiii 
KomVtitn or 
llnlliAra ts 


T -V" uur, j, Ki, tiia c-Miiiai oi JlnUiAra fa 

and ThiiiN and apain (1. 3S3) tho 
if caHtd the Konlmn (Kemkcr), Again the Calh.-lra of Manhir 

fCitto 1 OM ." 111 ““^- “ V'® “'jshh'n'tl'""'' “f Caiiihay in Oujartt 

V pon or of tlio I($<httaVuta* at the opeuinc of the 

the loealinocriptfon., Ind. Ant. VI. 1 1.',). r.Mlly 'lAr. 0 ? 

n S con.t, was nndtrllio BalhAra, and Manidi in »I6 (IF. .104) aWted 

und^? A a” ’ tho ehitf of tho BaJhara tawns (Dlltn, II. Sr>), V hich avns then 

*??»• Praeo named Jam ia. Ihis is th« SiKSa), ifi » .iT..! “"IS?? 


-Ad . ’a that thoir ter 

tlio KitnalSe (Kiriihf "'"^^Jot their caiiit-U n.as ^fanCir, infand'in 

time the "'vrwrtls of f ho ifoiitan from aliont I.IO to 070. At tho same 

as a title of fflo of tim fchHf" Dr ® ^ “J^rT ‘B’na»ty. not oven 

proper form of JJilhin IS ^••i'Ohw aupgcafwl that the 

positblo. It ^em, lik J » 'Wo ‘ocius hardly 

rcrnl A1 .SiliUra, tho dmerenw 1.otw«. tW Co word 

wntton without diacrif leal imint. Aw-appwnng in n niannscrlpt 

and, as Mnsndi statw the S, s.lsS '""then tho rulers of the Koidia i, 

Noncof thcMusSvrit™ "S,"’?. f'"""’" “f tho dynasty'.- 

the SilAhita or tho IlAslitrakuta eani^V*^' np tWHiilni, see ms to havn visited ciUior 
tonu merchants, contutio”l»twShe 7 n«? * "^"rmnuls were coast, 

not unnatural. a3iisid?"t.i .o.t^” -ral???*. »ml thtir Decean overlords was 
Pandit lihagiriinliil Tndraji ” oaotUalliArawitU StUliArahox Ixstn suggested hy 
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Between tlie ovortlirow of the power of Malkhot (a.b. 070) m>3 
the establishment of the overlordship of Gujar&t (a.d. 1151), tiio 
Sildhdra rulers of the North Koukan claim independence, end, 
during part at least of this time, TMna was the capital of the 
Konkan.^ Between the death of Mnlrdj (907) and the succession of 
Bhimdev I. (1022-1072), the power of Gujardt did not inoreaso. 
But Bhimdev took the title of Bdja of Biljds, and spent mo.st 
of his reign in spreading his powoi- northwards and in a great 
contest with Visaldev of Ajmir.® Neither Bhinu'd] nor hia 
successor Karan (1072-1094) advanced his borders* to tho 
south. Nor does Sidhrdj (1094-1143), tho glory of tho Gnjnrdt 
Chdlukyas, though he spread his arms over so much of the Deccan 
as to fill with fear the chief of Kolhiipur, seem to have exoroised 
control over tho Koukan. Idrisi (1135), whose details of Anhilvdda 
(Nahrwara) seem to belong to Sidhvfij's reign, calls him King of 
Kings.^ He shows how wealthy and prosperous Gujardt tkon was,® 
hut gives no information about the extent of Sidhraj’s power. 
Idrisi's mention of Thana (Bana) seems to show that it was 
nnconnected with Gujarat, and this is home out by the noconnt of 
Kumdr Pdl’s (1143-1174) invasion of the Konkan. Hearing that 
Mailikdrjun (a Sildhdra) king of the Konkan, the son ot king 
Makdnand who was ruling in the seagirt city of Shatdnand, had 
adopted the title of Grandfather of Kings, Bdjapttamaha, Kiimdr 
Pdl sent his general Ambad against him.® Ambad advanced m 
far as tho Kdveri (Kalvini) near Nttvsdri; crossed the river, and 
in a battle fought with Mallikdijan on the south bank of the river, 
was defeated and forced tn retire. A second expedition was more 
snccessfnl. The Kdveri was bridged, Mailikdrjun defeated and 
slain, his capital taken and plundered, and tho authority of the 
Anhilvdda sovereign proclaimed. Ambad returned laden with 
gold, jewels, vessels of precious motals, pearls, elephants, apd 
coined money. He was received graciously and ennobled with 


(3) Kirtiplj, who becamo the king of LiUdesh ; (4) VntsnrAj, tho oiicniiig part of 
whoso reimi and the closiugpnrt of ivkoscfuthei’s reign ■woiooconpicdinforoigB^ats ; 
(6) TrilooEanpil (1050) the grantor, whose roign also was diatuihcd hy vara. Tlioic 
arc thicc copper-plates, tho middle pinto inscribed oh hoUi sides ni«l tho outer plates 
on the inner sides. They ai o n ell pi escr\ od and held hy a copper-ring hcaniig npOn 
it the royal seal, btamped with a liraic of the god Shiv. The date is the fifteenth 
of the daik half of Pauth (Januory^’cbruoiy) AnoA- 072 (A.D. 1050). Tho plate stnlts 
that the king tmthed at Agnstitirtli, tho modern BIingNAdAndi twenty miles north- 
west of .*lnnit, and granted tho village of EratliAnn, inndorn Erthiln, six nules hortli- 
east of OVpAd in Surat. Mr. Horilill H Dhriiva. A list of leferonccs to L.lt Desk i» 
given in Bombay Gnrottecr, XII, (57 note 1. 

1 Bnshid-iid-din in Elliot, I. 60. Tliis indenendcuce of the Silithdras is douhtful. 
In an inseription dated 1034 Jayasimha the fourth wtstern ChAlukya (1018-l(W(jl 
claims to have seized the seven Ivonkans. BonS. Arch, Snr. Bop. HI. 34 ; Fleets 
KAnoTCseBynaatles, 44. 

2 BAs Mala. 62, 70-75. 8 lUs MAln, 1.38 

* Idrisi calls tho ruler of Nabrwola BalbAra. Ho says the title means King ot 
l^ugs. Ho seems to have heard from AIusalmAn merchants , that SidhtAj had tho 
tiiio of King of Kin^, and concdudcrl that this titio was Bftihdra which Ibn I^urdAdbo 
■ tTftiislatca king ot kinga, Apparently Viithout rcasotis Jaubert’a Idnsi, I# 

1/7 ; hsUiot, 1. 7h» 93. 

6 Compare K<U Jlila, 18S, 189, 102 ; Tod’s Western Indio, 159. 

® ICas 145. For the mention of the SiUhilroa as one of tho thirty-six tribes 
subject to Ettin&r Pdl, sec Tod's Western Indin, 18J, ISS.. 
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Mallikilriun’s title of Grandfntlior of Kings.’ Tlw Konlcnn is 
incladod among tie eigltcon districts, and tlo Sil.thdms nro 
mentioned among tlo tlirty-six tribes wlo wore snbjccl to 
Knmdr Pill. But Gujarat iwuor w.as slortlivcd, if tic Sil.lli.-iia 
ruler of KollApur is nglt in Us boast that in 1151 ho replaced tie 
dctlroncd Icings of TMna.’ 

Daring at least tie latter part of tlo tlirtecntl century lie Noi 11 
Konkan seems to lave been ruled by vicoroj's of tie Devgiri 
Tildavs, uloso head-qu.irtorh wore at Knm.lKnud Basscin. Two 
grants dated 1273 and 1201, found noarTlnina, i-ccoitl tic glftof two 
villages Anjorin Kalydn nnd YArla in RaNelto (called Slatslmsthi 
in tlo inscription), by two Konkan viceroys of Rdinclmndradev 
(1271-1300) tlo fiftli Yadav rulci of Dovgiri Two stone inseriptions 
dated 1280 (S. 1202) and 1288 (S. 1210), recording gifts by 
Bdmclandradcv's officers lave also recently (1882) been found near 
Blin-ndi nnd Bassein.® 

In tlo tlirtecntl century, wlilo tlo Devgiri Yddavs bold tlo 
inland parts of tlo district, it seems probable tlial the Anliihudn 
kings kept a bold on certain places along tlo coast.’ At tlo clocc 
of tie tlirteentl century GujaiiU,nccordingtoIlnslid-iirl-d!n (1310), 
inclnded Cambay', Somndtk, nnd Konkan-Tltina. But bis stnlcuientH 
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1 Tins tilte ‘Gnndratbcr of Kin,^, JtdJajHidmakn,' occurs slonB with tlitir olliir 
tstlcsintlurcoSiHljtavconjscr-phtMtAs ]U« J ,*)Sa:Jonr Ik .\.8.{0 8], V JV.! 
tao Ant IX. 35, 38) Mr. Mathcn snceots, *l.ikt a Bmlsninlcs.s nnioiii; Kiiiks’ 
tnit 18 ‘ Tint among Kings,' anil Mr. 1 time, while tran*Istini; the {rliruc ax ''Iho 
cmndbthc.coC the King, xaggexts tho Mine mcsning as Mr. Waihtii, Tho Kiiiirlr 
l’4l Chsntn, which gives a detailed nec lunt of this sniasion, hos tho foIloKingiissMsU 
in csplanatioii of tho Urm lidjapMmahn . *Ouo dsj while the Ch tlukra uniwrivl 
ijlerfKiimtr P4l)was sitting at tr*t, he heard a hinl jirtmomitu /f<(;(i; 7 ifrtniii/.n ns 
the title of MslliHrjnn king of tho Konkan’ (in tin virxc), 'Thus shims King 
alallikarjun who bears tho titlo Ildjajutdma/in, having connnircd nil emt kin '» 
by the irrc<isttblo might of hia arms and made them obedient to hinisUf like 
gnin(i«ons.* 

*.T n B.R. A. 8 XIII 10 Tho local IlimbtkhyAn, or llimVs olorv , and tho 



of the stories desfrojoL IhopLopIc gcntrvllv lielicvo that Bimb was a imnco of 
Faithvn near Ahniadns 'sr But this seems to ho due to n coiifnsioii Ixitw i en raithnii 
and Pofciii 01 Anhihtda Pntsn, the .<!ohiiki capital of Gojarat. In the 1'r.pulntioii 
^npttrroajonshnvo Wn stated for holding that the (’nhhiix, rdiliknlshis, and 
lalshi nriliimaiis nn of Giijsrtt or part Oiijvrtt oiigin 'J’lio ijncstion is doubtful, 
as wnit pt the rthiciiccs to llhiin, in copies of local gmnts, Irtlong to the littvr 
part of the thirteenth tentnn- (1280^ y^hen the Dev gin Yliliavs wire the 
overlords of the North Konkan. Tho position of Bimbsthftn, nnpannllv tho old 
name of Bhiwiidi, is also in faaonr of a Deccan Bimb, A good nocoiint of the old 

legends IB given m Tram, Bom Gcog.Soc I isa-m » vuunv oi iiic oi.v 

a.T. tt A S [0 SI, II 388 , 178*187. 7he text of one of the inset iptions 

ws, Under the ordeni of Shn Tt-lin this Shnknslmadev govims the whole 
pronncL of th( Konkan TIiIk wonid show Ui&t the YAdnvs had nairtbronn tho 
hitah iras nod were Mvcming tin Konkan hy thur own aicern^H about 1870. Howr 
long beforo this the xtblavs had ceased to hold tho Konkan os ovcrloiibi and lieeun 
to isovom through vicorojs isnot diffienltto dclennino, as the SiMhira Somtslivara 
calls himself king of the Konkan ni 12G0 Tortho Mbiwodi (KAlvAr) and Basscin 
fttoQcs recently fonoa, eco Places of Interest Appendix A. 

< Kds MMa, 183, ISO They seem to liavo had considcrablo new ernt siva. Bliini- 
dtv II (117')-122>) hud ships that went to Sindh, ond AijundLV (12001 b-ad a 
Mesalmln admiral, Tod’s WtsUm India, 207 ; BAs iwia. ICl. nnu » 
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are confused.^ and, according to Marco Polo, in his time (1290) there 
iras a prince of Thdna, who was tributary to no-one. The people 
were idolators with a language of their own. The harbour was 
harassed by corsairs, with whom the chief of Thanahod a corenant." 
There were other petty chiefs on the coast, uttifcs, rajas or , rats, 
who were probably more or less dependent on the Auhilv/ida kings, 

SECTI0irn.-l£USAL]M[ANS (1300-1600). - 
Early in the fourteenth century the Turk rulers of Delhi forced 
their way into Thana from two sides . ' Prom the north Alp Khdu 
(1300-1318),® who established the power of AJd-ud-din -Khilji 
(1297-1317) in Gujarat, came south as far as Sanjiin, then a place 
of wealth and trade, and, after a sturdy and at first successful 
resistance, defeated the chief of Sunjiln and his warlike subjects 
the Pjirsis.* The conquest of Sanjdn probably took place between 
1312 and 1318, Up to 1309 the south of Gnjarllt, of which Narsdri 
was the centre, had been under the YAdav king RAmchondra of 
Dergiri, and after his death it remained under his eon Shankar, till 
he refused to pay tribute and was killed in 1812.® In 1318, when 
Harpdldov, Shankar’s son-in-lawr, refused to acknowledge Musalm&u 
supremacy, a Gujardt force seems to hare taken Navsdri, as montion 
is soon after made (1320) of the appointment to Havadri of Malik- 
ul-Tujdr, the chief of the merchants.® -After the fall of Devgiri 
(1318) the Emperor Mubdrik I. (1317-1821), in the short season 
of vigour with which he opened his reign, ordered his outposts 
to bo extended to the sea, and occupied Sldhini near Bombay and 
Sd.lsotte.’' The strong Musalmdn element in the const towns 
probably made this an easy conquest, as no reference to .it has 
been traced in the chief Musalmdn historios.® 


1 Elliot, I, G7. In another pasaage of tbo same section ho makes ICnnkan-Tliina 
8epar.nte from Gnjarftt. 

2 yule’s Marco Folo, H. 330. More than two hundred years later Barbosa 
complains of the same piratical tribe at the port of Tli&no. 'And tboro are in this 
port (Tanamayamliu) small vossols of rovers like watch-boats, which go out to sea, 
and, if they moot with any small ship.lcss strong-than thoinselves, they caiitnre and 
plunder it, and somstimes kill their crews.’ B.wbosn’s East Africa an<f Malabir, 09. 

8 The conqueror of Gujardt (1203) was Ulugh Khdn or Great Khitn (Elliot and 
Uowaon, III. <13)j tho governor of Gujardt (1300-1318) was Alp KlilSii (Ditto, 208). 

4 A translation of the poeticalPSrsi acoonnt is given in .Tour. Bom. Br. Boy. As. Soc. 
I.I07-10I. 'The Fitrsis generally refer their defeat to n general of Mahmud Begada’s 
(idSO- 1613) nboat 160 years later. Bnt tho completeness of Alp Ehiin’s conquest of 
Gujnrdt.the fact that Af alimud Beg.ada had no distinguished general of the tinine of Alp 
Ehdn, and that Abu-l-ilda (1300-1320) mentions Sanjdn as the l.ist ton-n in Gujardt 
(Elliot and Dawson, 1. 403), seem to sliow that tbo conquoior of the Fiirsis uas Ald-ud- 
din’s^noral Alp Kiijtn. 

5 In 1300, when tho Danlamhad king ngreed to pay tribute,^ Ald-ud-din lUiilji gave 

him the title of BAi Bayun and added Nnvsdri to Ins poiseasions. Briggs’ Feriuila, 
1 . 369 . 0 Forhes' Bds MAh, 224. 

' 7 Mnrpliy in Bom. Geog. Sea Trans. I. 129. Ferishta (Briggs, I. .889) notices 
that in 1318 Muh.lrik ordered n chain of posts to be established from Devgiri to 
DvAra-Ssmndra. The power of the MnsalmAns on tho Thdna coast is shown by the 
issue in 1325, at Daman, of gold mohars and dinars to mark the .*icccssion of SuItAn 
Mahmud Tuglilik. Bird’s Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 109. 

^8 MalikKdfur, in his oJcpeditiontothoMalabArcoaatinlSlO, fonnd.Mnsalmdns who 
had been subjects of Hindus. They werohalf Hindus and not .strict in thoir reli^on, 
but, os they could repeat tbo kaiima, they wci^ spared. Amir Khusni in Elliot and 
Dowson, HI, W,. 
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That the Turk rulers of Delhi did conquer the, coast and establish 
s garrison- ot Thdun^ is shown by tho accounts of the Pinnch friars 
Jordauus and Odericus, who wore in Thtina between 1321 and 1324.* 
The fiiors state that tho Saracens^ or Muhamtundans^ held the whole 
conntry, having lately usurped tho dominion. They had destroyed 
an inhuito number of idol temples and likowiso many churches, of 
which they made mosques for Muhammad, taking their endowments 
and property.® Under the Emperor of Delhi, Thdna was goTomed by 
a militaiy officer or vtalih, and by a religious officer or Mxi? Stinred 
by the hdzi tho military governor murdered four Christian friars, 
and for this cruelty was recalled by the Emperor and put to death. 
The two travellera have recorded many interesting details of Thdna. 
The heat was horrible, so great that to stand bareheaded in the sun 
for a single mass (half an hour), was certain death. Gold, iron, 
end electrum were found in the country, other metals were imported. 
The country was full of trees, tho jack, tho mango, the cocoa palm, the 
fan orbrab palm and the forest palm, the banian tree with itsfavonty or 
thirty tranks, a stupendous earob tree perhaps tho baolah Adausonia 
digitaia, and a tree, apparently tho took, so hard that the sharpest 
arrow could not piorco it. There was plenty of victual, rice, much 
wheat, sesamam, batter, green ginger in abandonee, and gnantities 
of sugarcane. There were numerous black lions, leopards, lynxes, 
rhinoceroses, and crocodiles, monkeys and baboons, Imts (tho fruit- 
eating bat or flying-fox) as big as kites, and rats (the bandicoot) as 
big as dogs. There wore no horses, camels, or elephants, and only 
a few small worthless asses. All tho carrying, riding, and ploughing 
was done by oxen, fine animals with horns a good half pace in 
length, and a hump on the back like a camel. The oxen were 
honoured as fathers and worshipped by some, perhnps by most. The 
people- were pagans, Hindus and Pdims, <vho worshipped fire, 
serpents, and trees, especially the basil plant. Thoro -were also 
Sararens or Musalmdns, most jealous of their faith j scattered 
Nestorian Christians, kindly but ignorant and schismatic ; and 
Dambris, a class of drudges and load-carriers who had no obioob of 
worship and ate carrion and carcasses.^ The men and women 'were 
black, clothed in nothing but a strip of cotton tied round tbo loins 
and the end flung over the naked bnok. Their food was rice gruol 
butter and oil, and their drink milk and veiy intoxicating palm wine 
The fighting was child's play. Wlien they wont to tho wars they 
wont naked with a round target, a frail and paltry affair, and holding 
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1 JotdanuB Eeems to liavo boon in Th&nn and Sopdni betn-een 1321 tuid 1325. and 
Mono abouM32-. The dates nnj discussed in Ynlo’s Cntbay, I. OS. Tho details in 
fto text are tekon f^m Ynle s Jordanus and the Trarola of Oderic, and tho letters of 
^ ’'^meV^oTwl “ceo'mt ot thogreat Christian 

V jSrfann^ M"rabSfo,’®2j ^ ^ Appendix B. 
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a kind of spit in their hands. Thoy were clean in their foecling, 
true in speech^ and eminent in justice^ maintaining carefolly tlio 
privileges of every class as they had come down h-om old times.- 
Tho pagans were ready to hear a preacher and open to 
conversion ; the Saracens were full of hate for Christian teachers, 
killing four and imprisoning and ill-treating a fifth. Among the 
pagans, when a woman was married, she was set on a horso and 
the husband got on the crupper and held a knife pointed at her 
throat. They had nothing on, except a high cap on their he-ad 
like a mitre, wrought with white flowers, and all the maidens of the 
place went singing in a row in front of them till thoy reached the 
lionso, and there the bride and bridegroom were left alone, and when 
Ihejy got up in the morning they went naked as before. The noble 
and rich dead were bmmt, and their wives burnt with them with ns 
much joy as if they were going to be wedded. Most of the dead 
wore carried with gi-eat pomp to 'the fields and cast forth to the 
beasts and birds, the great heat of the sun consuming them in n few 
days.^ There was trade with Broach, tho Malabar coast, the Persian 
gulf, and Ethiopia. The coast was infested with piratca 

Under the strong rule of Muhammad Tughlik (1325-1350) the 
Musalmdns probably maintained their supremacy in the north 
Konkan,® but their interest in this p.art of their dominions was small. 
Th6 route taken by tho traveller Ibn Batuta (1343) shows that> at 
this time, the trade between Danlatabad and the coast did not pass 
to the Thdna ports, but went round by Nnndurbdr and Songad to 
Cambay.® At this time two important Hindu chiefs held territory on 
tho direct route between Danlatabad and the const, Mfindev chief of 
Baglfin,* and the chief of Jawhdr, who, inl341, was recognised by the 
Delhi court as the lord of twenty-two forts and of a country yielding a 
yearly revenue of £90,000 (Es. 9,00,000).® Some parts of the Thdim 
coast may in name have remained subordinate to Grujarfit. But tho 
connection with the Deccan seems to have been very small. In 1350, 
when the new or Moghal nobles were summoned into Danlatabad, 
none came from the Konkan.® Shortly after, when the Bnhmanis 


1 In tho Popnlntion Chapter (p. 251) this exposition of the dend has hoon taken ns 
a proof of Persian or Pdrsi influence. It is however worthy of note that in Jdva a 
sect of Hindns arc said (ISIS) to expose their ilcnd to tho air as an ofivriiig to the sun. 
As. Bes- XIII. 137. 

2 Briges* Ferishtn, I. dl3 ; lids Mdia, 22.5. Acconling to one of the local Konkan 
stoiics, about 1350, o Nawdhof Vadtmgar, that is Gujardt, defeated tho Hindn chief of 

< Mdhim. 

a Jjce'a Ibn Batuta, 162-164 ; Tnle’s Cathay, II. 415. Ibn Batnta (1343) montioDB 
one Amir Husain flying to an infldel prince niimcd Burabrah, pcr]i.aps Bohrjirdi, 
whoduolb in tho lofty mountains between Danlatabad and Koukan-Thdna, Klliot 
and Dowson, III. 619. 

A Briggs’ Forishta, I. 437 ; compare II. 321-323. 

0 Bom. Gov. Scl, (New .Scries), XXVI. 14 ; Aitchison's Tro.atics, IV. 321. Tho 
hlackcn/ic hrannscripts (Wilson’s Machenzio Manuscripts, I. evi) mention n fcirjman 
(^Kolit) chieftain named Jayaba (apparently a sonthera or un-Sanskrit chief), wlio 
defc.'itcd and deposed the nephew of Gnuri Bdja ond became master of tho Konkan 
bom Juniiar toAnkola in Knnnra: Jayalia extended his power above tlie Sahyddris, 
but was checked by tho Mnsalmdns. seven princes descended from Jayaba ruled the 
Kqukan. This family of cliicfa has not been identified. Their head-quarters were 
probalily cither in central or sonth Konkan, not inTlidna. 

0 Diigga’ Ferishtn, I. 437. 
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establislied tliemsolves as indopendcnfc rulers and moved the capital 
of the Deccan from Daulatabad south to Knlbarga, their connection 
iriththe north Koiikan grow still fainter.- Though they hold Navsdri 
to the norlOi and Ohanl to the south, they seem to have had 
little concermvith the lands now under Thana.i 1330 , when 

orphan schools were 'founded in their loading towns, no mention 
is^de of any of ‘tho Thdna ports.= Musalman supremacy can 
have been little more than a name. It appears from a stone dated 
A.D. 1404, tlmt the Hindu chief of Bhiwndi had power to make 
land-grants.® 

In .the fifteenth century the interest of tho Musalmdns.in the 
Horth Konknn revived. The establishment of a separate djmasty of 
Gujardt kings, at the close of tho fourteenth ccntnrj', added much 
to the vigour and strength, of the MnSalrndns on the northern 
frontier. Mosaffar (1390-1412),' tho foundorof tho Gnjardt dynasty, 
andhis'grandson and^uccessor Ahmad I» (1413-1441), brought most 
of the' Gajnrdt chiefe ta subjection and lanked high among tho 
rnlers of Hajpatana and of Western India. In 1429, npp.irontly 
as a regular ontpost and not ns a now possession, they had a garrison 
under a captain, Hutb Khdn, at Mduim near Bombay, and nnothor 
garrison overruling Thnna. Apparently at both places, certainly at 
Miihim, there was a friendly, probably a tributary, Hindu chief or rat. 
The whole coast fi-omHavsarito Bombay, though apparently under 
Hindu chiefs who wore independent enough to mako grants of land, 
was sufficiently under Miianlmdn control to enable their army to pass 
unopposed from Gujnrdt to Jfdhim.* About tho samo lime Sultdn 
Ahmad Bahmani (1422-1435), king of the Deccan, mndo vigorous 
efforts to bring tho Konhan under liis control. In 1429 the Bahmani 
minister Malik-ul-Tujdr led a strong forao into the Konknn, and 
secured a rich'booty, including several elephants and camel-loads of 
gold and silver. Malik-nl-Tujdr seems to liavo spread his master's 
power to tho shore of the mainland, and, in 1429, on the death of tho 
Gnjardt commandant Kutb Khlln, he seized on Mdhim and Sdlsotto. 
Hearing of this insult, tho strong and warlike Ahmad Shflh of 6ujar<4t 
gathered a fleet of seventeen sail from Din, Gogha, and Cambay, and 


V 


1 In 1357 Hasan tbo founder of the Bahmani dj-noaty ia (Drigga’ FcrialiL'i, H. 
S9S) mentioned na Waiting Ifavsdri. About thoaamc time, n-lieo the linhnianis dialri- 
buted their territory into four provinces, tho nortb-wcat province is dcsicribcd (Briecs' 
Feriahta, II.' S95)aathc tract comproliondingCliaul ou the Bca-co.ast and going betmen 
Jnnnar, Danlatabad, Bir, and Faitlian. , 

* The toima named are Kulbnign, Bidar, KAndbir, HUebpnr, Daulatabad, Cliaul. 
and Dibol. Brigm’ Feriahta, 11. 350. . 

aToillnatrato the relationa lietwcentlio local Hindn cliich and Uicir MoanlmAn 
overlords may bo compared the mention o( the rdi of MAbim in MtS) (»co text, p. -ui j • 
Vartbema’s rtatenienl in 1500 that tKo king of Chaol, then part of Mahmud Itcgadn’s 
dominions, was a liagan (Badger’s Mition, 114); tho poaitioii of tlio npp.arciitly fliiidu 
chief of rhAna, m 1628, when his territory in Bombay was invaded by tlio Portunuoao 
(see below, p. 450) ; and the grant of Tegnapatam to Iho Englisli in lO'Jl , under the seal 
of a local lluidn chief and by n hnil from tlio SuTibn of the K.aniAtak (Bruco's Annnls, 


4 ADcvnAgariiand-grantstono Itasliccn found at SanjAu dated A.U, 1432 (S. 1351) 
and another at KoprAd, obont ten miloa north of Baaaoin, dated A.n. 1401 (S 13SG) 
The KoprAd stono has tho special interest of giving a Mnaaliatii date (II. 801) oiid' 
^vetal MusalmAn names. Details ore given under PlncM of Interest Wnn-a-i 
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sent it to Mdhim along with a land army under his youngest sou 
Zafar Khdn and his general Malik If tikdr Ehdu. The joint force 
attacked Thdua by land and soa^ and compelled the Deccan general 
to retire to Mdhim. Here he was joined by a force under A3d>nd-din, 
the son of the Deccan monarchy and strengthened his position by 
throwing up a -wattled stockade along the shofo of the creek. After 
waiting some days the Gujardt troops took heartj .assaulted the. 
stockade, and, after a severe straggle, di’ove the Dcccanis to Bombay, 
where they were again • routed and withdrew to the mainland. . 
Eeinforced from the Deccan, they came back aud attacked. Thdna; 
but were once more defeated and compelled to retire.^ Among tlio 
plunder the Gujardt troops secured some beautiful gold aud silver 
embroidery.® A year or two later (1432) Ahmad of Gujardt arranged 
a marriage between his son and the daughter of the chief of Mdhim.® 
An attempt of the Deccan king to take the place of Gujardt ns 
overlord of Bdgldu proved as comploto a failure as his attack on, 
Thdna and Bombay.^ • 

After this, several expeditions, Dildvar Khan’s in 14SG, Mnlik- 
ul-Tnjdr’s in 1453, and Mahmnd Gawdn’s in 1469, were sent from 
the Deccan to conquer the Konkan.® They seem .to have been 
almost entirely confined to central and southern Konkan, tho present 
districts of Kolaba and Hatnagiri. Much of tho country was 
oveiTun and many chiefs were forced to pay tribute, but almost the 
only permanent posts were at Ohanl and Ddbhol.® Theinlnnd'’part3 
continued to be held by Hindu rulers, of whom tho rdia of Mdhuli in 
Thdna, Ediri or Rdygad in Koldba, and Vishdlgad in Eatndgiri woro 
perhaps the ebiof.^ About 1465 Mahmud Begada increased Gujarat 
power in north Thdna, marching between the Konkan and Gujardt, . 
taking tho extraordinary hill-fort of Bavur, perhaps Bavnra for 
Bagvdda, and from that advancingtoDura (?) and Parndla, apparently 
Fdrnera, defeating the infidels, and forcing tho chief to give up his ■ 
forts. Tho chief threw himself on Mahmud’s mercy, and on paying 
tribute bis land was restored.® 

About 1480 tho Bahmanis divided thoir territory into eight 
provinces. By establishing Junnar as the head of one of tho- 
provinces the Deccan was bought jnto closer .relations with the 
north Konkun.® A few years later (1485), in the decay of Bahmani 
rule, one Bahddnr Kbdn Goldni, the son of the governor of Goa, seised 
Ddbbol and other places in the south Konkan, and proclaimed himself 
king of Daridbdr, or the sea ooast.“ In 1484 ho harassed tho Gujardt 
harbours,” and, in 1490, sent his slave, Yakut an Abyssinian, ndth ' 
twenty ships to lay Mdhim or Bombay waste.” Yd^t seized many. 


1 Bnggs’ Ferislita, II. 412-414 ; IV. 28-30 ; tVntgon’s Gujiirft, 30 } Bds Mdia, 209. 
9 This ■«■.■» proU-ibly the line embroidered inoslin for irhicfa Bnrhinpnr was famous. 
8 -Watson's Gninrdt, 36. 4 Wotson’e Gujardt, 36. 

* Briggs’ Forishto, II. 424, 436, and 483. 6 Briggs' Fc’rishta, II. 483. 

7 NairnD's Konkan, 26. 

8 Briegs’ Fcrislita, IV.^ 51. Bifida is a wcU-knon-n liill.fort about fifteen miles 

MUth ox Ualsdr ; IMmcra is also n fort of iiiiportviicc about ten miles north of Bagr'dda. 
Dura is not identified ; Briggs Baggcsts-Dliarampur. , 

» Briggs' Fcrislita, 11. TKW; Grant DulTs Mardthds, 29. 
in Briggs' Ferishta. HI. 10. il Briggs’ Ferishta, IV. 71. 

11 Brigi.'s’ Ferishw, 11. m. ' . 
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skips belonging to GujnrnfcJ nnd tko fleet sent by iMiibinud Bcgafla 
to drive Hm out of Mdbim was destroyed by a tempest.* klabrand 
Begada then wroto to Mnhnind Balimnni, explaining that Gujnrdt 
troops could not reach Bahddur Khan witliont passing through 
Deccan lands, and urging him to punish Bahifdnr. The lending 
Bnhmaui nobles, Adil I^itn nnd Ahmad Kizum Shilh, who wero 
both planning to establish themselves as independent rulers, wero 
jealous of Bahddiir’s attempt to bring the const into his hands. 
They gladly joined Mahmud Bnhmani, nnd, in M03, Bahddnr was 
attacked near Kolhiiptir, defeated, and slain. Mdhim nnd' the 
Gnjarstt ships were restored to ilahmud Begada.^ 

During this time (l-18o-1493) Ahmad Nizdm, the son of tho 
Bnhmani prime minister, was placed by his father in chargo of tho 
province ofDanlatabad. Ho made Junnar his head-qnnrtors nnd 
took many Poonn and Thdnn forts, among them Mnnmninn or 



himself independent of the Bahmani kings * JMcanwhilo lirnhmnd 
Begada was strengthening his hold on-tbo Konknn, nnd, about 1-195, 
divided his dominions into five parts, of one of which Thdnn was 
the head.® _ Some years later (1503) Mahmud Begada still further 
increased his power. He cfTcoted his designs against Basscin and 
Bombay, established , a garrison at Nitgothun, nnd sent nn nrmy 
to Chnul." At this time, when Gnjantt power was at its highest, 
according to the Mirdt-i-Alimndi, Daman, Basscin nnd Bombay wero 



Bombay, and Innvel.® Iho claim of tho Gnjnriit historian to so 
Jwgo a share of tho north Konknn coast is supported by tho Italian 
traveller Anrthoma, who, in 1502, placed Chanl in Gujardt.*® So 
^•=o,tho early Portugnese accounts, though they make tho Bet or 
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Chapter VII. Then, when the Bahmania (1347) moved their capital to Knlbargo, 
trade passed south to Ghanl and to Ddbhol in Ratndgiri. Towards 
AistOTy. fifteenth century, though some traffic continued 

MusalsiAss. from hlAhim and Thdna through the Tal pass to BurhAnpur, 

lSOO-1500. the trade of the north Ronkan ports was further reduced by 

Trade, their conquest by the Ahmadabad kings. The establishment of . 

Ahmadnagar as a separate kingdom, a few years before tho 'close 
of the fifteenth century (1496), again raised Chanl to Uio rank of 
a first class port. Daring this period Persia was prosperous, 
and a great trade centered in tho-ports of the P.ersian Gulf. Tho 
constant demand for horses kept up a close connection between tho 
Thdna and east Arabian ports, and there was a considerable 
trade with the Zanzibar const.^ Tho great wealth and power of 
Venice, and the capture of Constantinople by the Turks (1453), 
turned the commerce between Europe ^and Asia to the Red Sea route, 
but in India the bulk of the Red Sea trade settled in the Malab&r 
ports.® There is little trace of direct trade between Thdna ports 
and Ceylon, the Eastern Archipelago, or Chinn. This trade seems 
also to have centered in Malabar. The chief Thdna ports during 
these two hundred years were Thdna,. a considerable town and a 
celebrated place of trade, Chaul a centere of trade, Sopdra a place 
of consequence, and Mdhim a port and centre of trade.® Tho 
chief ports which had dealings with the Thdna coast were Qnilou 
and Kalikat in Malabdr, Cambay In Gujardt, Ormuz in the 
Persian Gulf, Dhafnr in east Arabia, Aden Jidda and ^Ethiopia in 
the Red Sea, and the African ports.^ Compared with tho previous 
period, the chief changes in the articles of trade were' tho 
apparent increase in the export of rice, wheat, and hotelnut 
and leaves to tho Persian and Arab coasts ; in the export of 
fine De&can-mado mnslins; in tho import of the rich silks of 
Venice, the brocades and cloth of gold of Persia, and tho Batins of 
China j and in the import of woollen cloth,’ camlets, mirrors, 
arms, gold and silver ornaments, and other articles from Venice.® 
Of articles of Food, rice, green ginger, sugarcane, butter, and 
sesamnm oil were produced in Thdna and sent probably to tho 
Arab and African ports.® IVheat was exported probably to Ormuz 


t Vasco da Gamn, 1407, fonnd tho people of Corrientes ia E.sst Africa clothed in 
cotton, silic, and sntin. At Mozambique Moorish mcrcbnnts from the Itcd Sea nnd 
India exchanged Indian goods for Sofdln gold. In tho warehouses were pepper, 
pingcr, cotton, silrcr, penrls, rnhies,^ velretn, nnd other Indian articles. Monibaza 
and all Indian commodities, and Melinda had Indian wares and Indian merchants. 
Stevenson's Sketch of Discovery, 340-941. 

5 In the nltcciith century the revenues of Venice and the wealth of its merchants 
exceeded onythiug knonsi in other parts of Knropc, In 1420 its shipping included 
3000 trading vcsbcls with 17,000 sailors, 300 lorgo ships svith 8000 sailors, and 45 


Abd-er-Hazzak (1442) and Santo Stofnno (I40G) in India in XV, Centurj'. 
s Kobortson’s Indus, 137. o Odcrie [1320) Yule's Cslhay, I. 57. 
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nnd Atnliia j' palm ■wino and palm sngarircrc produced in abundance, 
'and tberewore jaolcs, mangoes, sweet and sour limes, nnd cocoanuts; ■ 
bctelnnts nnd leaves wore grovm on ibo Konknn ami SlnlnbAr 
coasts nnd sent in large quantities to the Arab ports and to Ormuz.® 
Of Spices, pepper ginger and cardamoms came from the Mnlnbiir 
const, cinnamon from Ceylon, cubebs nutmegs innco nnd cardamniiiB 
from Java, nnd cloves from Suiunira. These spices ■wore sent to the 
Deccan, nnd probably to Africa, Arabia, nnd Persia. ' Of nrliclea 
of Dross, cotton cloth made in Tlijtna,* nnd gold nnd silver 
embroidered muslins and fine gntizo from llnrhrtnpttr nnd other 
Deccan cities were sent to Persia, Arabia, Africa, nnd Chinn, whore 
one cotton coat was worth three silk coats; ® velvet was made in 
Thiinn,^ and silks were brought from the Deccan, Chinn, Persia, nnd 
Europe, interchanged, nnd exported to Africa nnd Anibin ; * 
woollen cloth came from Europe by tlio Red Sea.® Of Precious 
Stone.®, diamonds ‘ the best under heaven* were sent from India, nnd 
pearls and rubies from Abyssinia, Persin, and Ceylon. iEtbiopia was 
rich in precious stones, nnd conal came from the Red Sea. 
There wn« n'largo detnand for pc.arls nnd other precious stones in 
Africa.*® Of Jlet.als, silver came from China and probably through 
the Red Sea from Gennany nnd went to Sofdla ;** tin was brought 
from Sumatra and jirobably through the Red Sea from England 
gold, iron, and cloctrnin were not imported.*® Of Timber, bamboos 
wore exported nnd bnizil-wood was brought frojn the Mnlnb:lr const.** 
Of Drugs and Perfume®, incense mid injirrh came from Arabia, alum 
from Asia Minor, ambergris from Atrien, nlooB wood enmpbor end 
benzoin from Sumatra and Java, mnsk myrrh nnd rhnhnrb from 
China, nnd tnhMnr or bainboo-.'ugar was still iimdo in Tliilna nnd 
exported.'® Of Tools and Ilonso Gear, ‘noble enrllionwiirc full of 
good qualities’ came from China nnd probably went to tlio Deccan 
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’ AM.cr-R.-ursV IHIO) Imli'j in XV. Ccnlnrv. S2. 
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5 JonlBnus' MirAbilis, 1C. 


Mitnltilia (IC20), ni :.Toliii ot 



■were wnt lo Afriw Vinn-ntV tVmni'Ti'f, 11. "IC. 

* liulii, J37. 

*e Imlrtn •Usmon<l«, .torilami* (KliO) .Miratiilis, 20; IVniMinml Ceylon, wwlii, ilitto 



. » .IwtlaniiV Mir.M,ni» jl.720), !3 ; Sirnlo C’oi.ti (H20> Jn-lin in .VV. Contiiry, .lO, 

ll»« iinptjrt «>( 

» A1ib.MH.%_ (1327) in Vuli-V M#;io .171 ; O.lrrle (I.'t20) in YnInV 

I- 77*#o. 

1' MjttJi I(i.m Arnl,i«. .ToKlatiiii. fl.'.IO) Mir-itilis, AS ; ntnm from Tnrl.cy, rliHo ,17 i 
*'•’’.5 WO0.1 (tom.Uvi, Il.i, lUtuU (l.'ltfl) In Vtitc** C»tl.»y, U. 

AiSl.o, 4/2 : nmjk nrnl inynli from Cliiim, ditto 3.77! rlm1..irli,.fpnlnn««’ 
ii t MtoiJr Abii.|.fi,l« (1327) in YiiIcV JInreo I’oln, JI. .731.571, 
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and to the Persian Gnlf,* and -mirrors, arms, gold and silver 
ornaments, glass, and other articles - came from Venice.® ' 0! 
Animals, many horses were brought from Ormnz and from Aden.® ‘Of 
Human Beings, soldiers of fortune came from Khnnlsitn and 
Abyssinia, and negro slaves from Africa.* ■ ' - 

Barbosa’s (1500-1514) details of the conrse of trade at Ohnnl are ' 
of special value, as what he says is probably true of the trade of the 
Thdna ports from the earliest times. The system must have been 
much the same in Thana during the time of the Hhalifs of 
Baghddd (700-1000) j in Kaly4n during the times of the Sassanians 
(300-600) j in Chanl during the times of the Egyptian Greeks (b.c. 100- ' 
A.D. 200); and perhaps atSopdrn at the time of Solomon (b.c. 1000). 
The great centre of foreign trade was not necessarily n largo city. ' 
There were perhaps few inhabitants except during December 
January Februaiy and March when vessels from all parts of Asia 
thronged the port, and, when, from the Deccan and from Upper 
India, came great caravans of oxen with packs like donkeys, and, 
on the tops of the packs, long white sacks laid crossmse,' one man 
driving thirty or forty beasts before him. The caravans stopped 
about a league frOm the mty, and there traders from nil the cities 
and towns in the country set up shops of ' goods and of cloth. 
Daring those four months the place was a fair, and then the 
merchants went back to their homes till the next season.® 

Among the merchants who carried on trade in the Thana ports 
wore Hindus, Musalmdns, Egyptians, and a sniall but increasing 
number of Eux'opeans.® Hindus continued to travel and trade to 
foreign ports, being met in Ormuz, Aden, Zanzibar, and Malacca.® 
There would seem to have been little change in the style of ships 
that frequented the Thdna coast. Of the local or Indian ships some 
were very groat, but they wore put together with a .needlo and 
thread without iron and with no decks. They took in so much 


1 Jordanns’ Mirabilia (1330), 43 ; Ibn Batata (1340) in Ynlo’s Cathay, IT. 478. 
s Bobertson’s India, 137. It seems probable that, during the fifteenth century, 
fire-arms wors introduced from .Venice into India through Bgypt. Like bindilia 
or bullet in Bgypt (Creasy's Ottoman Turks, I. 233 note 1), the Indian u^rd 
handitb or gun seems to be a corruption of Binikia, that is A'’'inikia or Venetian. 
Tho Portugese (1498) found the Indian Moors or Mnsalmltus ns welt armed as, 
sometimes better armed than, themselves. The knowledge of firo-arms did not como 
from the far cast, as tho Javanese words for fire-arms aro linropcnn, lanapnug a 
muskot being the Butch maphan, and mtingar a mntcli-lock being the Fortugnesa 

apingarda. Seo.Cmwfurd’s Archipelago, 1.227 j II. 171-172. . 

8 Ibn Batula' (1.940) In Tnlo’s Marco Polo, 11.. 37.9. Tho Russian, Athanasius 
Kikitin (1470) brought horses from Ormuz through Chaul to Junnar in Poona, lie 
says hotsos arc not Cotn in India, and arc fed on peas, boiled sugar, and oil. India in 
XV. Century, 10. * 

s Nikitin (1470) India in XV, Century, 9, 10, 12 ; Vincent's Commerce, II. 152. , 
8 Stanley's Barbos.s, CO -71. 

0 Alexandrian merchants in TliAna, Odcric (1.920) in Viile’s Cathay, I. 60; 
Marignoli (1347); Nicolo Conti(14«0-1440), a Venetian; Athanasius Nikitin (1470), a 
Russian ; Santo Stefano (1496), a Genoese. 

7 Hindus at Ormnz, Abd-er-RjjrAsk (1442) India in XV. Century, C; at Aden, 
Ibn B.stnbi (1340) in Vnlc's Marco Polo, II. 376 ; at Melinda, (1498) Barros in l)a 
Ganu's Three Vojsigcs, 137 note 1 ; at Malacca, Abu-I-fida (1327) Madras .Tonmal 
of Litcratnro and Soienco (1878), 213. Alm-l-fida (1300) notices tho great number of 
Indi.aii plants at Bafar on the cast const of Arabia. Vetcris Ocogaapbiai Scriptorcs, 
111. 51. 
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their agreement with the Bijdpur kings.^ With the Nizdm Shdh or 
Ahmadnagar dynasty' the Portuguese continued faithful allies, never 
attacking them except on. three occasions and on oach occasion in 
self-defence.® Mahmud Begada, the Gujarat king, -was too staunch 
a Mnsalmdn to be on friendly terms with a Christian power, and 
he was too successful a sea captain to admit the Portuguese claim 
to rule the sea. He • entered into an alliance with the Mameluke 
Soldan of Egypt® and the Zamorin of Enlikat to unite in driving the 
Portuguese from the Indian seas. Timber was sent from Bnssein 
to Mecca to help the Egyptians to build a fleet,® and, in 1507, 
an Egyptian fleet of twelve sail and 1500 men under Amir Husain 
arrived in the Cambay gulf. On theii’ arrival Mahmud sent his fleet 
along with the Egyptian vessels down the coast, and himself led an 
army by land to help the fleets, should the Portuguese he found 
in any of the Gujardt ports.® The result was the defeat of 'the 
Portuguese at Chaul, a loss that was soon after (2nd Fohiniary 1609) 
redeemed by the destrnotion off Diu of the joint Gujardt, Ealikat, 
and Egyptian fleets.® In 1507 the Portuguese seem to have tried 
to raise the Hindu chiefs on the Thdna coast against Mahmud 
Begada, as Mahmud is described as'settling disturbances at Bassein 
and effecting his designs against Bassein and Bombay.^ In 
Jannaiy 1509, on their way to Din, the Portuguese took a ship 
in Bombay harbour and got supplies from the fort of Mdhim, from 
which the garrison fled.® On the return of the victorious Portuguese 
fleet the governor of Ohanl agreed, to pay a yearly tribute.® A few 
years later (1614) the southern boundaiy of Gujarat had shrunk 
from Chaul to Bombay.'® 

At this time the Thdna ports seem to have been places of little trade. 
The commerce between the Deccan and the sea either centred 
in Chaul and Ddhhol, or passed by land to Surat and Rdnder, 


1 Briges' Ferishtn, III. 31. Ferishta says, ' Tho Fortugueso, observing tbeir treaty, 
have mnae no further encroachment on the Adil Sblilii territory.' 

S In 1530 when the Gnjnr.UhiDp forced Ahmadnagar to break with tho Portuguese 
(Bird's MirAt-i-A1iinadi, 337, and Faria in Kerr, VI, 231) ; in 1572 when tho Bij^ur 
Ahmadnagar and Kalikat kings joined against the Portuguese (Briggs’ Ferishta, IfX. 
251) ; and in 1591 when the Ahmadnagar kings attempted to fortify Korlo bill at the 
mouth of the Chaul river. (Ha Cnnba’s Cliaul, CO). 

s Faria in Kerr, VI. Ill, Kausu-nl-Ganri, known a-s Campson Gauri (1500-1516), 
who sros killed near Aleppo by Selim, omporor of the Turks, 

A Fart of the Egj'ptian licet was made at Suez from timber brought frem Dalmatia, 
Faria in Kerr, Vi. Ill ; Mickle’s Duviad, I, cxx. 

a Forbes’ R.ls MAla, 291 ; Bird’s Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 2] 5, 

0 Faria in Kerr, VL 119. Among tho spoil were many Latin, Italian, anil 
Fortugucse hooks, probably tlie property of Christian galley slaves. 

7 Bngga’ Ferisht-s IV. 74, 76. According to tho Riis SiMn tho Duropenns svero 
nnxions to occupy part of the Gnjar&t coast. Efts MAIn, 200, 291. 

8 Faria in Kerr, VI. 117. 

9 Faria in Kerr, VI. 120. In 1610 somo Portuguese sioro shipiircakcd at Nnlianda 

and taken to ChAmpAner. Tho GnjarAt and Bassein minister wrote a fiioiidly letter to 
Albuquerque (Commentaries, II. 212). In 1512 a GnjarAt ambassador visited Goa. 
Albuquerque made three demands, that they were to employ no Turks, that their 
ships u ere to trade only srith Goa, and that tho Portuguese wore to be allowed to 
hudd a fort at Din. Commentaries, III. 215. „ 

10 About ISll Bsrhosa (^tanley'a Barbosa, (IS, GO) describes Chaul .is eight leagues 
south from tlic borders of GnjarAt or Cnmb.sy, 
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wbicli were' greab places of trade in all classes of merchandise.^ 
Bassoin was a good seaport where much merchandise changed handsj 
hnt all apparently came from the Malahdr coast. Bombay, Mdhim, 
and Thdna were mixed into one, Tanamayamhn, a sea-port at the 
end of Cambay or Gujarat. It had'a fortress and a pleasant Moorish 
town with many rich gardens, great Moorish mosques, and Gentile 
temples. It Had little trade and was postered with pirates, who went 
out to sea, and if they met with any ships less strong than themselves, 
captared.and plundered them sometimes hilling the crews.^ 

In 1516, Dom J 0 S .0 de Monoy entered the Bdndra creek and 
defeated the commandant of Mdhim fort, and, in the same year, 
a Portuguese factory was established at Ghaul. In 1521 an order 
came from Portugal to build forts at Chaul and at Diu. A fleet 
started for Diu, but their request to be allowed to build a fort was 
refused, and the place was so strongly fortified that the fleet sailed to 
Ormnz without attacking it.® The Portuguese were more successful 
at Chaul, whore, on the promise that he would be allowed to import 
horses,' BurhAn I., king of Ahmadnagar, gave them leave to build a 
fort.^ Malik Bias sent the Gujarat fleet from Diu to blockade the 
Chaul river, and stop the building of the fort. In this he was helped 
by the MusalmAu governor of Chaul. But though the Tortugnese 
fleet suffered severely, thfe building was pushed on, and, in 1522, 
Malik Eiaz was forced to withdraw.® The fort was finished in 1524, 
and, after that, the Portuguese fleet was able to sail freely in the 
Bombay harbour.® In 1526 a Portuguese factory was established 
at Bassein.’^ In February 1628 'the Gujardt fleet of eighty barks, 
under a brave Moor named Alish&h (Alexiath), appeared at the 
mouth of the Chaul river and did much damage to the Ahmadnagar 
territory and to Portuguese trade. Against the Gujardt fleet, 
Sampayo the Portuguese viceroy, sailed with forty vessels, carrying 
1000 Portuguese soldiers and a larg^ force of armed natives. The 
viceroy took command of the sailing ships and placed Heitor de 
Sylveira in charge of the row-boats. On reaching Chaul, one JuSo 
de Avelar, with eighty Portuguese, was sent to help the Ahmadnagar 
king. A thousand natives were given him, and with their help he 
scaled a ^fort belong^ing to the king of Cambay, which till then had 
been thought impregnable. He slew the garrison and delivered the 
fort to the Nizdm. 

On leaving Chaul for Diu, 'on the day after Shrove Tuesday,’ 
Sampayo came unexpectedly on the Cambay fleet in Bombay harbour. 
After a furious cannonade the Portuguese boarded the enemy and 


1 ^nnlejr a Barbosa, 06, 67. Snrat ivaa a city of very great trade in all classes of 
meijaianMse, a very important seaport ■whoso cnstoms house yielded a large revenue 
™ “"jariit. Bayel or tUnder was a rich and agreeable place, trading with 
nragal, Pegu, Sumatra, and hliilacca, with largo fine ships and the best supply of 

Sfe ** Sitto *69 fidbhol aplace of ve'ry great 

iw8 Kwr* 1® Faria, Chanl belonged to Nizim Shdh in 

6 Kerr, VI., 191, 192. 

mJ' ‘ D®C«nhs-sCbaulandBassein, 39. 
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AUslidli fled, hoping to escape by the Mdhim creek. But the Portu- 
guese had stationed boats at Bandi-a, and all Alishdh’s vessels but 
seven were taken. Of the seventy-three prizes thirty-three wore fit 
for work and were kept ; the rest wore burned. Besides the vessels 
many prisoners were made, and much artillery and abundance rf 
ammunition wore taken.^ After the victory Sampayo wont back to 
Goa, leaving Heitor de Sylveira with twenty-two row-boats to harass 
the Gujardt coasts. Sylveira remained some time on the pleasantly- 
wooded island of Bombay or Mdhim. It had much game and plenty 
of meat and rice, and proved so agreeable a resting-place that his 
men gave it the name of BoaJVida or the Island of Good Life.® After 
resting his men in Bombay, Sylveira went up the river Hagothna, 
landed, and burnt six Gujardt towns. On his way back to his boats 
ho was attacked by the commandant of Ndgothna, but beat him off 
with loss. Sylveira next went to Bassein, which he found well 
fortified and defended with cannon. He entered the river at night 
and stormed the fortifications. Next day he was met by Ahshdh at 
the head of 8500 mem But be drove them off with great slaughter, 
and plundered and burnt the city of Bassein.® -Terrified with those 
exploits, the lord of the great city of Thana agreed to become 
tributary to the Portuguese, and S^^veira returned to Chanl.* In 


1 Faria in Kerr’s Voyages, VI. S09, 210. lliis summary o{ Faria’s account oi the 
battle of Bombay aeemato difTer in some partioulara from the account in Sc Barros’ 
Asia (Deeada, IV. parti. 203-210, Lisbon Ed. of 1777). AccoriBng to Dc Barros the 
Portuguese c-iught sight of the Qn jardt fleet off a promontory. As oylreiia dicirnear, 
the Qujardt fleet retired behind the promontory, and he sent some ships to guard the 
mouth of the Bdndra river. IVben sylveira drew near, tbo Gujardt ships set s.i!l snd 
inn into tbo river, and when they found that the mouth of the i iror was occupied, tliiiy 
tried to reach Mdhim fort, but, before they reached Mdhim, they were siirreuDded 
and captured by tbo Portuguese boats wbicb bad been sent to gnai d the month oi the 
creek. Tliia aocount is not altogether clear. Apparently what happened was, that 
when the Gujardt boats saw tbo Portugese, they drew back from tbo Fronra Point 
into the Bombay harbour, and when tbo Portngnoso fleet attacked them, they fled 
up tbo harbonr ' to the mouth of the river (that is the Bombay harbour or cast month 
of the Mdhim creek] not daringto try their fortune in the open 80 . 1 .’ The Portugnoso 
captain learned bum his local pilots that the Gujardt fleet prolinbly meant to reheat 
through the Bdndra creek, and accordingly sent l^ts to guard ita month. The Gujardt 
floot entered the creek tw Sion, and, on nearing Mdhim, saw the Portuguese boats 
blocking the entrance of the creek. To avoid them they made for tho Musahufm fort 
of Mdhim, at tho sontfi end of the present Bdndra cansowny, but the PortuOTcso 
saw their object and coming up the rreok cut them off. Do Barros' account hnshcen 
supposed ('Lateen’ in Times of India, 2Ist April 1832) to favonr the vicvr.that tbo 
fight was not in the harbour, but in the open sen off Malabdr point. To this riew tho 
oujoctions aro, tliat when the Gujardt floot rotirod behind Coldba point on catching 
sight of the Portugnesc, thoy must have gone into Back Bay a d.angcrons and 
u&kely movement. That if they came out again to fight, thoy must have seen tho 
Portuguese' boats being scut on to Bdndra, and that when, in tboir flighty tho Gujardt 
fleet found tho month of tho Bdndra creek blocked, they could not haro attempted 
to take shelter in Mdhim. The attempt to tako sbmtcr in Mdhim, whon the moiilh 
of tho creek was foimd to bo blocked, shows that the Gujardt fleet was leaving not 
entering tho Bilndra or Mdhim rivor, 

8 Dom Jodo do Castro Frimeiro Boteiro, 70. 

s This capture of Bassein -was deemed a cmt ciraloit, os the entrance to the 
river was very diiEcnlt. Dom JoJo do Castro Fnmeiro itoteiro, 110. 

4 Faria in Kerr, VI. 209, 211. Da Cnnha'a Chanl and Bassein, 170. Tliis 
previons agrceinent, not tho odimportance of Bombay, scorns to he tho reason why 
Bombay is not mentioned in tho Bassein treaty of 1633. Apparently this lord of 
Thdun was a Hinda chiof, notn Miualmdn governor. In tho outlying parts of their 
territory tho Gujardt kings seem to have made free use of Hindu governors, probably 
tributary chiefs. Ill I!!03the governor of Cliaul was a Hindu (Badgor’s Varthomn, 
114), and in 1514 the governor of Surat Was a Hindu. (Stanley’s Barbosa, 08). 
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1530 Antonio do Sylvoira, on his'way baoi from plnndeung Sarat 
and EAnder, destroyed tlie towns of Daman and AgAslii.atthe latter 
place burning 300 of the enemies’ sbipa.* In tbe same ;^ar tbe 
Porfcngueso made a snccossful raid into tlie Alimadnagar-Eonkan, 
ns Bimbdn NizAm bad been forced by bis suporior Babddnr Sbah of 
Guinrdt to join with him in a campaign against the Portuguese.® 

In 1531 a great -Portuguese fleet, oolleotod by Nuno da 
Cnnba for the capture of Dm, was reviewed in Bombay harbour 
and a parade was bold on the Bombay esplanade. Prom Bombay 
the fleet of 400 sail with 3GOO Portuguese soldiers and 1450 
Portuguese seamen, 2000 Kdnnra and Malabar soldiers, 8000 
slaves; and about 5000 native seamen, sailed to Daman. They 
found it deserted, and, passing north, took the pirate stronghold 
of Little Bet in the south of Kdthiawar, and advanced to Diu, 
but failed to make any impression Qp its fortifications. Nnno 
returned to Goa, leaving Antonio de Saldanha with sixty sail to 
plunder the Cambay ports. On his way south Antonio destroyed 
Balsdr, Tdrdpur, Kelva-Mdhimj and Agashi.* In 1532 Nuno da 
Onuha ordered Diogo de Sylveii-a to plunder the Gujardt coasts, 
and I'itngnlf advanced,' with 150 vessels manned by 3000 Portuguese 
soldiers nncl 200 Kanarese, against Bassoin, whose fortifications were 
being strengthened. Though Bassein was garrisoned by 1 2,000 men, 
the Portuguese dashed against the fort, took it by assault, and razed 
its walls. Tlidna and Bdndra were forced to pay tribute, the coast 
towns betwoenBossein and Tdrdpur were burnt, and an attempt was 
made to take the fort of Daman.^ Nuno da Ciinha again urged the 
Ifiny r of Gujardt to lot the Portuguese build a fort at Din. But 
again tho negotiations failed. Soon after this a quarrel between 
Humdyun king of Delhi and Bahddur of -Gujardt gave the friendship 
of the Portuguese a special importance. As Bahddur continued to 
refuse to allow the Portuguese to build a fort at Din, Nuno entered 
into negotiations with Humdyun and again pillaged the Gujardt const 
and took Daman. After the loss of Daman, to win them from their 
alliance with Humdyun, Bahddur (1533) made a treaty with the 
Portuguese, ceding Bassein and its dependencies, and agreeing that 
Gujardt ships bound from Cambay to the Bed Sea should touch at 
Bassein and pay dues ; that no Cambay ships should sail without a 
Portuguese pass ; that no war ships should be built in Gujardt ; and 
that no alliance should be made with the Turks.^ In 1535, defeated 
by Hmndynn and apparently ruined, Bahddur, on promise of their 
active assistance, agreed to let the Portuguese biiild a fort at Diu. 
Bahddur had written for help to the Sultdn of Turkey. But, as time 
pi-essed, he did not 'wait for his answer, but made a treaty with the 
Portuguese. Under tho new agreement the centre of trade was 
Diu not Bassein, and tho fort at Diu was to bo built on the site 
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1 "Farii in Koir, "VI. 221. 

s Bird’s Ihrtt i-Ahmadl, 237 : Briggs’ Fcrisiita, III 210 ; Fnnn in Kerr, VI. 231. 
3 F*na in Kerr, VI. 223 * Faria in Kerr, VI 223. 

' 6 Taria in Kerr, VI. 227. When Bahddur, in the next year, allowed the Portuguese 
to hnild a iortat Dm, 60 vei.al oi these humihatmg torma More cancelled. Pana giics 
1331. . _ • 
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wliicli seemed best to the Portuguese Governor- General.^ In return 
for this concession the Portuguese did their best to help Bahfidnr 
to regain bis kingdom. They repelled a Mogbal attack on Bosscin, 
and a body of 500 Portuguese were most useful in helping 
Bab&dur to free Qujarfit from the Moglmls. In 1 535 the Portugueso 
built a fort at Bassein, and the Diu fort was pressed on and finished. 

When his aSairs jvere again prosperous Bah/£dur repented of 
having allowed the Portuguese to build at Diu, aud invited the Snltfin 
of Turkey and the chief of Aden to attack the Portuguese. In 1536 
Bahddur came to Diu, and, to tempt Nuno da Cuuha the Portuguese 
governor to enter the city, paid bis ship a visit. Treachery ivas 
planned on both sides, and, when Bahddur was landing, a seufflo 
arose and ho and the Portuguese governor of Din wore slain. Two 
years later, tempted by the great value of a jewelled bolt which ho 
had received from Bahddur, the Sultdn of Turkey sent a 'groat 
e 2 :pedition to take Diu.® His admiral Sulaimdu besieged the port for 
two months (September -November 1538). But the heroic defence 
of the Portuguese garrison, and tho well-founded suspicion of the 
Gujardt Huaalmdna, that if tho Turks took Diu they would keep it, 
forced him to retire defeated.® After the wdthdrawnl of the Turks a 
treaty of peace was concludod between the Portuguese and tho king 
of QiriarAt.^ In 1540 Mahmud Shdh III. of Gnjardt bcsi%ed Bassoin, 
but failed to take it, and, in tho same year, Burhdn Nizdm of 
Ahmadnagar took from their Gnjardt commandants tho forts of 
Kamdla in Pnnvel and of Sangazn or Sdnkshi in Pen. The Gujardt 
commandants applied for help to the Poituguose who retook the 
forts. They held them for a short time, but, finding them costly, 
handed them to Ahmadnagar.® 

In 1546 tho Portuguese gained groat honour by the second famous 
defence of Diu. So completely did they defeat the whole strength 
of Gujai'dt, that in 1548 Mahmud Sh/ih made overtures for peace and 
concluded a treaty much in favour of the Portuguese.® In 1556 tho 

f reat hill fort of Asheri and the important station of Manor on the 
aitarna river were taken by tho Portuguese.'^ In 1560 Changiz 
Khdn, one of the leading Gmardt nobles, in return for help 
in taking Surat, ceded to the ^^ortuguese the belt of coast from 
the Vaitam.a to Daman.® Sidi Bofotn, the commandant of Daman, 
Tofused to surrender the fort. But a Portuguese fdroe took tho forts 


1 Foria (Karr, VI. 2.16) gives 21st September 1C30 ns tiic date of the treaty, 
Apparratly it should bo 1935, as, according to tho Masalm.ln historians, HumAyun 
took ChSmptocr in April 1535. Bird’s Mirdt-i-Ahmndi, 249. In the hope of being 
tho first to carry the news of this treaty to Fortngal, one Diogo Botclho of Bin sailed 
in a boa^Gi feet long, nine feet broad, and deep, mannedby- his own slavci nitll' 
three Fortugucso nnd two others. After a time tho slaTCB mutinied and n ore all killed. 
Botclho persevered ond reached Lisbon safe. Tho bark was destroyed that it might 
not be known th.at ro small a boat could travel to India. Faria in Kerr, VI. 237. . 
There seems to be somn doubt obout the length of this croft. Seo Vasco da Ooina’s 
Three Voyages, Introduction xzii.; nnd B.-ilda.os (1660) in Cburohill, III, 331, 
a Faria inlCerr, VI, 238. 

3 Faria in Korr, VI. ff47, 232. - Wlion Snlaimin -nithdrowonly forty of the garrison 
were able to light. 4 Faria in Kerr, Vf. 255. 

s Faria in KciV, .308. e Faria in Korr, VI. 403.* 

7 Aaihie’s Konkan. 44. i. Watson’s Oiijordt, 60. 
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o£ Daman and Pdfnora as -well as tlio island of Balsdr. Daman nras 
strongly garrisoned and was iiglily rained as a gnard to the district 
of Bassein,^ In the same year (1560) alDody of SOOOMoglial horse 
attacked Daman, but were iiveii off with the loss of their baggage.® 
They seom to have seized Pttmera and to have' remained there till 
they Were driven out in 1568.* In 1569 the Portuguese attacked 
tho J awhdr Kob's, and passed through their conntry as far east as the 
foot of the Snhyddris,* In 1670 the'kings of Ahmadnagar, ffijfipnr, 
Kalikat, and Aohin in Sumatra formed a great league nwainst the 
Portuguese. Mortaza of Ahmadnagar, who was" stirred to great 
exertions by the hope of securing Chad, Bassein, and Daman, led 
a mighly army against Ohaul. The siege ^vaa pressed with vigour 
and with great loss of life, hnt, such was the courage and skill of the 
de&nce, that after wasting several months Mortaza was forced to 
retire. • Tho BijApur attack bn Gna was equally unsuccessful and the 
Portuguese gained much honour and reject.® From Ohanl, Mortaza 
sent a body of 5000 horse to ravage the Poctngnese 'territories in 
Thdna, but the Portuguese drove them off and invaded Ahmadnagar 
territory, attacking Kalytfn and burning its suburbs. .In 1581 
Portugal was conquered by Spain and its eastern possessions passed 
to the Spahiatds without a straggle. Iii 1583, on his final conquest 
of Gnjardt, the Dmperor Akbar attempted to win back Bassein and 
Daman. But the Portuguese met the Moghals with so vigorous a 
defence that they were forced to retire.® A favourable treaty was 
aherwar^ concluded, partly by the good offices of aPortuguese lady 
who was tn inmate of Akbar’s household. In the same year the 
Fortuguese ravaged the Koli country, but suffered considerable loss 
from the activity of the enemy who,-they said, jumped from tree 
^ tree like monkeys.* In 1694 tho .^madnagai’ king attacked 
Ciiaul or Berdanda, and detached a body of horse to ravage 


Though, for fifty years more, they lost none of their Thdaa 
possessions, the power of the Portuguese hejgan to wane at the close 
of ^0 sixteenth ^century. In 1597 the Dutch, Hhe soonrgrrf 
Portuguese pnde, appeared in Indian seas.® In' 1609 tho governor 
^Musalmdn Ohaul attacked and harassed the Portuguese at sea.*® 

to take Bassein and Sdlsetto but failed.** \ 1612, in consequeSa 
^ an mjttry done to their fleet at Snrat the MogbolB beSieired 
boChf'nffTT’ country, and had to be 

a i the Porte™ 

recravod a sermns blow by the. defeat of a great Porteguese^flS' 
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by foar English ships at the month of tho Tdpti.* In 1614 tho 
Portngueso conclnded a favonrahle ti-eaty "with tho Emperor Jahangir. 
And for the next thirty-five yearsj though they snilered serious loss 
in other places, tho Portuguese continued to hold their Thdna 
possessions mthout loss in area and apparently with' an increase of 
wealth.^ In 1 640 Portugal made itself independent of Spain, and, 
for a few years, fresh interest was shown in its eastern possessions. 

Daring the sixteenth century hardly any references have been 
traced to the inland parts of south and. east Thdna. Except tho 
forts of Karndla and Sdnkshi, which remained under Gujardt .till 
the middle of the century, south .and east Thdna were under tho 
Ahmadnagar kings, several of the hill-forts being held by local 
tributary chiefs. These districts, of which Kalydn was the head, 
passed to the Moghuls when Ahmadnagar was taken in 1600. < They 
were soon after recovered by Malik Ambar, the Ahmadnagar 
minister, who held them till his death in 1626, and is said to have 
surveyed the land 4ind improved the revenue system. After Malik 
Ambar’s death the south of Thdna or Kalydn was kept by the 
Moghals for ten years and then made over to Bijdpur. During all this 
time the wild north-east, apparently ns far south as about Bhiwudi 
and the hill fort of Mdhnli, was held by the Raja of Jawhdr and other 
Koli chiefs. The Eolis had throe leading towns, Tavar to the north 
of Daman, Vazen perhaps Vdsind, and Darila apparently Dheri near. 
Umhargaon, a considerable town of groat stono and tiled houses.® 

In 1534^ when Bassein and Sdlsette were ceded to the Portuguese, 
they found the land guarded by stockades and fortified posts. 
Besides tho land revenue which was taken in kind,‘ there was a 
miscellaneous cash revenue from cesses on cocoanut oil, opium,' 
cotton, palm spirits, vegetables, fish, sugarcane, and hotel-leaf, and 
on hutohers, dyers, fishermen, and shepW'ds.® In 1638, four years 
after it came under Portuguese management, Bassein is described 
as a difScolt river, with an excellent beach for small boats in tho 
stonny season. The town was large, the resort of many people and 
nations. The land was level, and the soil'rich and strong. In tho 
rains it was under water and walking was impossible. There wore 
meat groves of trees, and many reservoirs and lakes nolahlo for 
tiieir flights of 'steps and for their buildings and carvings.® Sdlsette 


r PoriB in Korr, VI. 499. Of tho Pnglish ships one was of 200 tons, ono of 300, 
ono of 000, and ono of GOO. Tho Portuguese hud sixty small war boats, a pinnace of 120 
tons, two staps of 2M tons, and six great ships of from 400 to SOO tons. .Korr’s 
Voyages, IX. 204. Details of the fight are given in tho Surat Statistical Account, 
Bomh.sy Gazetteer, IL 76-77. 

I«vcnuo of Bassein is said to have risen from Xcraphins 172,920 in 1GS6 to 
Xs. 104,<48 >n 1709, Xs. 310,770 in 1718, nndXs, 914,125 in 1729. F. N. Xaviot’s 
Diecionano, 1848, p. 10. Tho Xcraphim is probubly tho silver Xeranhim about 
equal to half a rupco. Da Ounha’a Ohaul and B.i8scin, 87. 

® Nairno’s Ronkan, 45. 4 CollccoSo do Monnmentos Ineditos, V. 

e Antbonties in Da Cuiilta's Cbanl and Bassein, 168. 

0 DomOToJode Castro Frimeiro Boteiro, 112. After its formal cession in 1533, 
r.. rented in perpetuity to Garcia d’Orta, a Dishon physician, known for 

5-1 10 Indian Simples and Drncs. Ho paid a ycarw guit-rent of about 

ii ii’a-sTXtrudoi). Ho mentions Ins island os Bomhaim and MomlMim in his 
Dialomcs, and notion a mango tree thnt yielded tiv o crops a year. Ho lived in India 
from 1634 to 1572. Dr. G. Da Cuolia, 
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was £[imona for the mins of the great and bcantifnl city of Th^na^ and 
the mighty cave temple of Elanhcri., The island -was very rich and 
well provided with food^ and with poultry and small and big game. 
In the hills was plenty of timber for ships and galleys.^ Though 
terribly rained hy the ravages of the Portuguese and of the GujarAt 
hings, Thdna was a great city, with 900 gold-lace looms and 1200 
white-cloth looms. Tho low pleasantly-wooded island of Bombay 
had much game and plenty of moat and rice j its crops were never 
known to fail® ■> 

IVhotover damage they may have done when they first conquered 
tho country, tho Musalmdns seem, long before the Portuguese 
came, to have ceased to interfere with the religion of the Hindus. 
Tho Portuguese found many sacred ponds and fine temples near 
Bassoin, and Be Castro is full of the beauty of tbo buildings at 
Thilua whose atones and_ bricks were fitted without mortar.® 

On their transfer to the Portuguese in 1584, the Thdna coast 
was made a separate ’charge “and placed' under a General of the 
North, tho second layman in India whose head-qnarters were at 
Bassein. Ziands were granted in estates of a varying number of 
villages to Portuguese officers and soldiera, who jpaid a quit-rent 
onginally in cash, but afterwards partly in cash and partly m grain. 
Many of tho villages near Bassein and Sopdra were originally 
granted by the Viceroy Bern Jodo de Castro ahont 1588. About 
twelve years later, it was found that the produce of some of tho 
villages had been frandnlently nnder-eaiiinated and a slight increase 
in tho rents was made. The state revenue seems to have been 
a ve^ small share of the produce. , The receipts are returned us 
vniying from £676 (Es. 6760) and 2482 mxtdas of rice in 1539 to 
£4897 (Rs. 48,970) in 1547.^ 

Prom 1560, when they had gained the whole coast from Daman to 
Karanja, the Portuguese divided their Thdna territories into two 
parts, Baman and Basseiu. Under Daman were four districts, 
banjdn, Ddhdnu, TdrApur, and Mdhim j under Bassein were seven 
districts, Asheri, Manor, Bassein proper or Saivdn, Sdlsotte, 
Bombay, Beldpur or Shdbdz, and Karanja. Those divisions 
included thandddHs or villagogroups underanofficersfyled tkdndddr, 
towns or hashes, custom-houses or mdndvis, villages or aldeas, 
hamlets or sarredores the Mardtha sadeiors meaning cut off or 
divided, and wards of towns or large villages called pacan’oa the 
hlardthi ^ahJiddia meaning a dividing lane. There were also lands 
or ten-as, and mrdens or liortas, tho modem oarts. Of the seven 
divisions of the Bassein territoiy, Asheri had thirty-eight viUages 
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1 Bom JoIi> do Caatio Pnmeiio Botoiro, 70, 72 

2 Bom Jojo do Castro Fnmoiro Botoiro, 70. 

3 Bom Jolo do Castro calls them mrttntan or mosques. But tho dctiBs giren 
hcloir shorr tluit many of tho buildings wero temples. See Bo Cnnha, 185. 

* Tlicligorcsaro compiled from tho Collecc.to de Maooinentos Incditos, V.130-153. 
The rotiirus bare boon redneed from/cdcos into rupees, on the basis of thirty fedeat 
to n partUo and two pardrios to n rupee. Tho minfo* Tiiiicd so greatly, that it is 
impossible to nseertamn hat quantity of nco they represent. The details arc given 
in Appcndis C. 
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and sis part-villages or pdkhddis.^ Manor had forty-two villages ' 
and a hamlet, or aadeior. Saivdn or Saibana, on tho left or south 
hank of the Tdnsa about fifteen miles north-east of Bassein, was the 
head-quarters of six petty divisions. Those were tho town of Bassein 
with sixteen wards or pdJchddis and eight gardens; the town of 
Agdshi, apparently, Icnown as the Kashe, with twenty wards or 
pdkhddis and ten gardens ; the siib-division or pargana of Saiga 
with eighteen villages and three lands or terras ; tho division of Hera 
or Tirar with twenty villages; the division of Hitman, six miles 
east of Bassein, with twenty-five villages and two hamlets or 
sadetors ; and the division of j^jar or Anjore, on the Bassein creek 
near the mouth of the Hdmvildi, with eighteen villages and seven 
hamlets OTsadetors. S41sette had two divisions,* the i^o of Sdlsotte 
with one pargana and ninely-nine villages, and tho town of Thdna 
with eight wards or 'pdhhddis, Tho island of Beldpur, or Shdbdz or 
Sabayo, had three sub-divisions, Panechan or Panchnad to tho cast 
of the Porsik hills with thirty villages, Hairana the coast strip from 
opposite Thdna to opposite Trombay with sevenfeon villages, and 
Sabayo or Shdbdz, now called Beldpnr, with seventeen villages®. 
The island of Haranja or Uran included tho town or Jiashe of 
Karanja, the land of Bendolao or Bliendknla, and the three islands 
of Ndvo or Hog Island, Sheve, and Elephanta.® 

Though subject to occasional inroads from Qujatdt, the Koli 
chiefs of Jawhdr, tho Moghals, and Ahmadnagar, the Portuguese 
teiTitory was fairly free fa-om attacks by land or sea. Internal 
order was well preserved. Tho only notico of riot or rebellion was 
in 1613 (13th April), when fighting went on in ICaranja and other 
towns for several days and many Portuguese wore killed.* 

On the cession of Sdlsette and Bassein, in 1533, the Portngaeso 
built places of special strength at Bassein, Asheri, Tdrdpnr, Mahim, 
Daman, and Chaul; they raised royal fortifications at tho head- 
quarters of each sub-division; they guarded the entrances to their 
territories with forts and stockades ; they armed several 'of their 
colleges and monasteries ; and, in each village, the proprietor built 
a watch-tower or moated grange.® The hill of Asheri, winch 
wanted little help from art, was strongly guarded from the time 
of its capture in 1566. The present fortifications of Bassein belong 


r Fa Canlia’a Chaul and Bassein, 2t)G. Interesting details of tho sottlomcnt of tho 
land ^o^ enno at Goa in ISIO ore given in tho CoinmcntnncB of Albnnncrqno, II. 127. 
Thnnddar is there (p. 12C) explained hy the Amb-Portuguese irord Almoxanfc. Both 
words closely correspond to tho English Collector or Superintendent, 

S Da Cunha’s Cham and Bassein, SOC. 

8 Da Cunha, SOI. 

4 Da Cunha, 203. Tho Kamnja riot was soon quelled by the broie Captain 
Femao do Sampiyo da Cunha Michle’s Imsiad, L cciii., mentions tumults among 
tho Porhigucsoin Oliaul, Bassein, TdrApnr, and TliAna. 

Tlicrearc one or two references to locaflliiidii chiefs in alliance uitli the Portuguese. 
In JG17 the friendship of the jaeda (VAdm) chief of fiirecta, apparently SAita six 
miles cast of DlhAnn, wos so important that the Poitugncso allowed him to perform 
his own nt» whenhe cameto D.iniaii. O. Chron. do 'Iis. IV. 22. There was also 
Vcrgi and his Bagnios, appsrootiy Bolirii and his B4gl4nis. O. Cliron, dc Tis, IV, 22. 
<> O Chron. do Tis. I. 23, 35. 
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t(i alioiit tho olosd of tlio sixleontU conlitry,' and tho Leautiful fort 
of Thiina was not began till about 1730, and was unfinislicd when 
SAlsotto was token by tlio JIarAtbds' in- 1739.® Of creek-bank 
defences tho most notable wero four wooden stockade.s at SopSra 
made by Gonoral Luis do Mello Pereira, soon, after the cession of 
Bassein (153'1).* Of fortified cnstom-houscs or factories tho chief 
was at Manor/ and fortified' religions honsos are mentioned at 
Yorangal near "Vorsova, and at Bfindra in Salsotte.® 

In the north-ca.st, south of A.shcri and Manor, a line of forts, 
along tho oast or loft bank of tho Vaitarna, gnardod iCclvn-Mahiin 
from the raids of the Koli chiefs of Jawhfir. Of this line of forts 
traces remain in tho villages of Haloli, Sukda, Dhaisnr, and IVirgaon. 

South of tho Tdnsa river, tho fort of Mdndvi about fifteen miles 
north-east of Bassein and the stockaded post at tho sub-divisional 
town of Saiviln, five miles east of Mfindvi, guarded the rich lands of 
SoiMira and Bassein from attacks along tho loft. or south bank of tho 
Titusn valley. The TungJlr and Kfimandurg range, running sontb 
fram Miindvi, pi*otoctod the eastern frontier as far ns the volley of tho 
Kamvtldi or Bliiwndi river and tho Bassein creek. The entrance 
to Bassein along the right or north bank of this creek was blocked 
by a lino of forts, Eiimbo about two miles west of Bhhnidi, then 
J u*Ndndiknn, Gnva (Gunnna of tho maps), Phiringpfida, Paigaon, 
Navgad or Sassu-Nnvghar, and tho striking fortified hillock near tho 
snb-divisionnl town of Kaman. Purther sonth thoi-o was a fortlot 
jiamod Santa Oruss, on the river bank opposite Knlydn, and in tho 
mainland across from TliAna aro remains of mansions or granges 
which scorn to havo boon fortified. Another row of watch-towers 
guarded tho coast from Shirgaon, fifty miles south to DAntivra at 
(ho month of tho Vaitania.® ■ 

Under tho Goneml of tho North, those forts wore commanded by 
office™, of whom tho chief wero tho captains of Bassein, Daman, 
Chaul, and- SAlsotto. Besides thorn) between tho Vnitarna and 
Karanjn, wero fourteen commandants of forts and stockaded posts.^ 


1 There vasa.fort nt Besscin from the time of Us conquest ip 1534; but the 

S resent fortiflcatioiis nrc not older than 'about tho close of tho sixteenth century. 

nime's Konkan, 4G. GcmcIU Carcri (1G95) noticed thattlioy were still unfluisiicd. 
Churchill’s Voy-sges, IV. 191. 

K Sdlaetto was never srcll defended. There wero easst forts at Dhdrdvi and 
Versova, nsmall watch-tower at B.tndra, and nt TliAnn three small forticts, one to tlic 
north of tho city n sqiinrc fort with tsvo bastions named Reis Magos, and two 
round tosvers to tho south, St. Pedro and St. Jeronimo. In 1728 complaiDts were 
m.sdo of tho defenceless state of the isl-snd, and the present beautiful fort sras begun. 
But, according to nn English writer (Grose, I. 48-51), from tho greed of the Jesuits, 
it me never finished. See Da Cunh.s'a Bassan, SOO. 

3 Da Cnnba’s Chant and B-ssscin, 159. Sco Places of Interest, Sop&ra. 

* In 179S Manor is described as not worthy to be called a fort. 0. Chron. de Tis. 
I. .-jS. 


i> Ifairno’s Konk.m, GO. In IG7.8 the Jesuit college at Blindra had seven guns 
mounted in front and n good store of small .srnis. Fryer’s Now Account, 71. 

3 Two miles south of Shirgaon fort is M.lliim fort, half a mile furtlier the Piindkc 
tower, a mile more tho Madia tower, another mile the Alihdc fort and P.tn tower, 
further south is tho Datida fort, and near D.'uida the ’T-lnkiclia tower. South of 
this, almost every village^ Vsami, Mathan.*!, Vedron, Kori, and Dintivialiasits fort. 
A little iuhiud are torts .it KarUI-a, Chatalo, and Virdthan. Mr. \V. - B, Muluck, 
C.S. i Kainic's Konkan, 00. , . - ’ 
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The captains and commandants wore chosen from certain noble 
families who had a right to the posts. The commands wore 
usually held for a term of three years ; but this was not always 
the case, as the captain of Raranjn is mentionod as holding tho 
•command for life.^ Under the captain in all important places, Ithe 
garrison consisted of a certain mimbor of Portuguese soldiers, some 
native troops, and some slaves.^ To guard tho open country nine 
dying companies, or volantes, were enlisted, and aftenvardii, as tho 
Moghals and Mardthds grew more tronblesomo, fresh companies of 
sepoys were formed. There were also two troops of horse, one nt 
Bassein the other at Daman.^ Finally, there was a militia, the 
owners of every village supplying a few men.^ At sea tho Portuguese 
early established their supremacy and forced Indian traders to take 
their passes. The coast was gaaraed by a line of forts, and pompanies 
were named from the Goa army-corps to man country boats.^ 

To keep the rule of the sea was no easy task. InT570 there wore 
two centres of hostile shipping, one on tho Malabdr coast the other im 
the Persian gulL Some writers describe these rivals of the Portuguese 
as peaceful traders. A few may havo been driven from trade by 
Portuguese exactions. But the bulk of them were pirates and 
rovers, who not only seized Portuguese ships and ships ennying 
Portuguese passes, but landed and pillaged tho Portngueso 
coasts.® So dangerous were they that (1570) tho Portuguese had to 
keep two fleets to act against them, the fleet of tho north and tho 
fleet of the south.* In the beginning of tho seventeenth century 
after the arrival of the Dutch (1507) and tho English (1609), 
tho Portuguese ceased to bo tho first naval power. Till 1G24 they 
continued strong enough to force native craft to carry their passes.' 
But with tho English capture of Ormuz in 1623 and the Dutch 


1 Da Cunha's Cbaul and Bassoin, 203. Of tbo post of captnin, JTrycr (1C73) safe : 
*Tlie seror.iI c,ipitancos aro triennial, whicli nre the alternate governmoDts enUukil 
on the familica of the conquerors, and therefore nude circnlnr. Erciy one in his 
course baa his tarn to make in some pluco or other for three years, and npon 
these they can borrow or take up znonoy ns certain ns upon their hereditary cshiUs, 
the next incumbent heingeccurity forthe payment.' Kew Account, 73. 

’ In Aahcri, in tlie sixteenth century, there is said to have been a garrison of nliout 
700 including -n'emcn and children. Tho Enropeniis were chiefly pardoned criminnls. 
In 1720 there were ICO men and three oorporols. (Details are given under Aebori 
in Flnccs of Interest). In 1631 the Bnssein garrison was 2400 strong, of u hem •100 
wore Europeans, 200 Native Christians, and 1800 slaves. O. (Ihron. do Tis. HI. 213. 
The TliAnagarrispji, in 1634, was a captain, eight soldiers, and fonr guns. Da Ciinha's 
Cliaul and Bassein, 181. Ihc Earanja garrison, in 1034, inclnued a captain, six 
soldiers, one homliardier, and five incssengcrs. j).-! Cnnha’s Chaul and Bassein, 202. 
Entire Boldiera,orpi>'s,_nrcmentioned ns early os 1334, DoCouto,IV. 06, inNaimo's 
Eonkan, SI. Tho Saivln atockado had a captain, twenty-nine Europeans, nnd S30 
natives and slaves. Da Cnnha, 158. * 0. Ohron. do Tis. 1. 29-3S. 

^ In Enronja the ownexs of villages and others interested in the defence of tho 
island kept np n forca of 100 armed men. Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 20,3. 
In eveiy village the nroprictor was bound to have a body of twenty or thirty men 
trained in the use of arms. O. Chron. de Tis. I. 29-33, 

‘ O Chron. do Tis. I. 29-33. 

* Fryer (Kew- Account, 6.3) describes the Molahtrs (1673) ns not only soiriiig cattio, 
hut depopulating whole villages by their outrages, either destroying them by fire 
nnd swonl or compelling to a worse fate, eternal and untolcrahio slavery. 

7 Xainie*B KoQKAn^ 5G. In 172S thoro \ccrc tKcn^^ono onned bonfs At B«U 80 iny 
carrying from sixicon to eighteen pieces of c^nonco. Da Cuubn^Q Cbaul and Bosscioi 
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capture of Koebin in 1663, tlie claim of snpremacy at sea 'was given 

np.i 

At Basscin, besides tbe General of tbe North the captain and the 
garrison, there was a factor, a collector or tMnadar, a magistrate or 
ouvtdor, a police superintendent or meirtnho, a sea bailm, a com* 
missdry of ordnance ahnoxarife dos almazens, a king’s solicitor, an 
administrator of intestatesj a chief of the night-watch, and a 
master-builder." Besides at Bassein, there were collectors, or 
ihdndddrs, at Thdna, Agdshi, Bdndra, and Karanja.® There was also 
occasionally at Bassein a special appeal judge, called a veador or 
overseer, who heard appeals from all the magistrates mouvidora of 
the north coast. In Bassein and Ghaul criminal and civil cases were 
settled by magistrates, who ^ero subordinate to the captain of the 
fort and'were often forced to decide as the captain pleased.® Prom 
the decision of the magistrate in early times an appeal lay to the 
Supr^e Court or Relagao at Goo. Afterwards, about 1587, one of 
the bench of six or eight judges, or desembargadorea, was appointed 
to Bassein. These judges, besides appeals, heard important civil 
and criminal suits. The cases were conducted by native pleaders, who 
are said not to have had much knowledge of law.® 

•' Of the Portuguese land system the available details are given 
in the Land Administration Chapter. The chief peculiarity was 
the grant of large areas of land, at from four to ten per cent of the 
regular rental, to landlords or fazendeiroa. These landlords were 
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1 ITainio's Konkan, 68. In 1638 Handeliilo noticed that the Fortognese enme out 
from B.issem to tho FnElish ship in which he was sailing, and asked the captain 
to take a bark to Goa asth^ feared the Suteh who were roaming about. Da Cunha’s 
Bassein and Chaul, 229. The English granted passes to mitive shipping at least os 
early os 1734 (sec below, x>- 497), ondperliaps os iax book as 1690 (H^Uton’s New 
Account, 1. 216). 

- Tho B,issein details wore, tbe captain £128 ISs. (tvis 600,000), bis staff, a ndik, 
fifteen peons, ond two servants £3 2s. (reis 14,400], four torch-bearers and oil £12 7s. 
'(rets 67,600), three water-bearers and one nmhrella-earrier £3 2s. (refs 14,400) ; the 
factor im (rets 200,000), bis etoff, two clerks £21 lOs. (rets 100,000), t^vo torcltbearers 
and oil £6 4s. (refs 28.800), and 20 peons 19s. {Ungds&i) ; the colleotoror(Adnifef<fr£43 
(refs 200,000), bis sta^ 20 peons £18 15s. {IdngeU 1200), 4 mnsketceis £3 {tangda 336), 
a nuib ISs. (parddog 24), a private 7s. (m'nfens 84), a clerk £6 8s. (rets 30,000), 
and guard of iivo £2 12s. (refs 12,072) ; a translator £3 2s. (refs 14,400), a rvriter 
£2 6s. (refs 10,800), and a cooper £3 12s. (refs 16,800) ; tho magistrate or ouvidor 
£21 10s. (reis 100,000), his fire messengers 6s. {Idngds 16) ; tbe police superinten- 
dent £21 10s. (rcis 160,000), and bis ten constables 9s. (tdngdt 30) ; tbe 
sea bailiff on £2 lls. (refs 12,000) ; the commissary of ordnance, almvaarifr dot 
^ afniorens, £6 Si. (rets 30,000), and his clerk £2 lls. (reis 12,000} ; the king’s 
solicitor £4 6i. (reis 20,000) ; tho administrator of intestates dE3 17s, (reis 18,000), 
and his clerk £3 17s. (refs 18,000) ; the chief of Ihe ni^t-wateb dES 8s. 
(refs 25,200); and the master-builder £i 18s. (reis 18,000). Da Cunba's Chaul and 
Bassein, 218, 221, 222. The ThiUm details svere, a manager or thdndddr £6 8s. 
(refs 30,000), and five peons ; a magistrate or ouisWor£21 10s. (refs 100,000) and five 
Xicons ; a police supentatendent or nieiri'n^o on £3 ISs. (refr 18,000) and eight 
peons ; a jail-keeper on £2 lls. (reis 12,000) and two peons ; and a cnstoms-clerk 
on £4 Gs. (rets 20,000). Da CnnhaVCbanl and Bassein, 181-182. 

3 Da Cnnha’s Chanl and Bassein, 222. In a letter to tho king of Fortngal in 1348 
Simao Botelho oomnlains of the thdndddn as c'ostly, useless, and oppressive. In his 
, opinion there should only be two at Thdna and Aaranja, with a third at Agdshi in 
■war time. Col. do Sion. Inod. V. 7-8. 4 Naimo’s Konkan, 48. 

' 6 ifairnc’s Konkan, 48, . According to Gomelli Careri, who was himsolf a lawyer, 

■' there were no doctors of civil law in the Fortngnese territory. The few native lav-yots 
'were bad adiocates. Churchill, IV. 192, 
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generally soldiers or other PortnguesB who deserved ■well of the stale. 
The grant was nominally for throe lives. But, at least in later tiincSj 
the holder seems to have generally succoeded in having the grant 
renewed.^ ' > < 

STo right in the land was conceded to the husbandmen or tenants. 
They seem to have been treated ns part of the estate and- not 
allowed to leave it.® Besides the villages tilled by their tenants^ 
largo landholders generally set apart some of their land ns a homo’ 
farm, and worked it by slaves most of them Africans.® Lands not 
granted on quit-rents wore let from year to year, by the heads of • 
villages, or mahtdrds, to husbandmen Who paid'partly by a share of 
the crop and partly by money cesses.* These lands wore under 
the supervision of state factors or veadore. Towards the close of 
the sovontcenth century (1688), about one-half of the revenue of 
the province of Bassein was drawn from quit-ronts.® - The rest 
was partly land revenue collected from peasant-holders, partly the 
proceeds of cesses.® ‘ 

From the beginning to the close of their rale in Thdnn, with 
ebbs and flows of zenl and of sirccess, the conversion of the people 
to Christianity continued one of tho ehief objects on which the 
Portuguese spent their energy and their wealth. In ISSl Goa was 
made tho see of a bishop, and, about the same time, when the 
Gnjanlt king ceded Bassein and Sdlsotto, the great Franciscan 
Antonio do Porto devoted himself to tho spread of Christianity.^ 


1 Oeniolli Cnreri in Da Cnnha’e Cliaul and BosBcin, SOO, 201. lond-gronta to tlio 
church were permanent. Ditto, 201. 

s In 1604, the articles under which Bombay was ceded to the English, Etipnlata 
that Kutambie, Bh.indaTis, nnd other people of Portiigucso villngcs were not to be 
allowed to settle in Bombay, bnt were to be forthwith given to then mablors. Bom. 
Oeog. Soe. Trans. III. GO. In 1676 Prj-cr (New Account,'? 1) spenks of Iho^geutry m 
like petty monnrche, Iiolding the people in a stato of villainago. In 1605 GomoUi 
Careil (Churchill, lY. 197) speaks of tlie owners of villages os to all intents and 
purposes like tho feudal lonls ofmcdiiOval times, 

3 arc-at numbers of honso slaves wero brought from Africa and spread at low 
pnccs all over tho Poitugucse territories. GcinclU Carori iu OlmrchiH, IV. 203. 
Jlamiltoii (IGSO-ITZO) notices tliatagood storo of Hosambiquo negroes was bronght to' 
India. They were held in high esteem by tho Indian Portugneso, who made them 
Ciinstinns and sometimes raked them to ho priests (Now Account, 1. 10). Hamilton 
also notices (Ditto, 1. 24) the imyiort of slaves from /Htliiopia. In dnringolltho Maskat 
Aralis fiom Diu in 1670 Afiicau slaves ore noted (Ditto, 140) as bcliawng with mc.st 
gallantly. At the fall of B.s<<seiD (1739) negroes are mentionod in tho slipuLstions 
about the release of xirisoners. Jervis’ Konlcnn, 130. . ’ ' 

> Gcmclli Careri says, ' Peasants tliat hold in fee x>ay on imposition nccoi ding ton hat 
they arowoith every four months to tho king’s fnctor3ortrcnsurcts.’CliuroIiiU, IV. 106. 

0 MS. Bccords in Nnimo’s Konknn, 49. ' 

c The chief ccsscs ere on Btouc, salt-pans, lishors, liquor, and shops. A list 
is given in I’cg. L of ISOS, raid a summary m tho Land Adniinistiation Ohaplcr. 

One cess was a money commutation for supplying a certain ntimhcr of horses. TIio 
commutation for an Arab iiorso Was Bs, 132, and for a country horse Ha, 89. MO. 
Bccords in Naimo’s Koiikan. 49. 

1 Eveept two monks of tho order of tho Blessed Trinity who c.amo with Vnsoo da 
Gama in 1493 hut were Itilled before making any converts the Franciscans wore tlm 
Brst monks to come to Indio, Eight of them came in 1500. Tho Dominicans irrro 
next, arriving in 1513, hot they woro never so j/oncrful or so sucecssfiil as tlie 
Pr.snciac.ans. Tlie rise of tho Jesuits dates from tho arrival of fit. Krancis Xnvii r in 
1642. A fourth religions body, -the Hospitallers, camo to India about 1081, hut never 
rose to newer. Da Cublia’s Cliaul raid Bassein, 99, 227. Geroolli Garorl mentions a 
fifth body- the Hccolcts at TJrApur : these wero a btunch of rrauakcaiis, Churchill 
IV. 19S. 
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wliipped out •with scourges. The place was imLealfcliy and tlie village 
had to he moved to a higher sito.^ While the Jesuits wore so 
successful in Bassei'n and in Th^na^ hlanuel Gomes a Pianoiscan' 
made (1575-1590) so many converts in Stllsette, about COOO in 
Bdndra alone, that he gained the name of tho Apostle of Siilsette, 
and won for his order the high post of Christian Fathers in all the 
villages of Sdlsotte and Karanja.^ 

Daring tho seventeenth centniy the conversion of Hindus, and 
the building of churches and monasteries was continued, and tho 
church, especially the Jesuits, grow in wealth and power.® In 1634 
there were sixty-three friars at Bassein, thirty of them Franciscans, , 
fifteen Jesnits, ten Dominicans, and eight Augnstines.^ The parts 
about Bassein were thickly peopled with Christians, and the cito 
was studded with Francfscan, Dominican, and Jesuit chapels.® At 
Thdna there was a cathedral and many churches.® In 1 664 the 
Jesuits suffered by the transfer of Bombay to the English. But 
the church was richer and more powerful than ever. In 1673 there 
were, in Thdna, seven chm-ches and colleges, and in Bassein six 
churches, four colleges, and two convents.^ All tho people in 
Sdlsetto were Christians ® and tho Bdndra Jesnits lived sumptuously, 
most of Sdlsetto being theirs.® 

x WO uunarea years eiiruerj in i^ui'eo or loiir uaion xrjax'Sj 

in spite of Musalmdn persecution, found the Hindus and Pdrsis . 
i-eady to listen and be converted. The zeal of tho early .Portuguese 
friars, their generous gifts of ahns, and their kind care of orphans, 
made many believe that the new faith was better than the old faith, 
and, in later times, other converts were won by tho splendour of 
tho Christian churches and the pomp of the Christian coremonica 
Converts, especially high caste converts, were treated with honour 
and distinction, and, for the first fifteen years after conversion, the 
poorer class of Christians were freed from tho payment of tithes and 
first fruits.^® The fact that tho people of Bdndra remained ffindus 
till about 1580, seems to sbow that the earlier conversions wore the 
result of persuasion and encouragenrent, not of force. At tho 
same time, from before the middle of the sixteenth ccntniy, tho 
persuasion and encouragement to become Christians wore accompa- 
nied by rules drscoirrag^ng and suppressing Hinduism. In- 1646 
the king of Portugal ordered idols to bo broken, idol-makers and 
performers of Hindu rites to bo pnnisbed, and mosques to pay 
tribute.’* These orders wore not enforced and wore renewed in 


r Oriento Conuuistado, 2nd Sd p. 3S. 

- D .1 Cnnhft’B Chnul nnd Bassein, I9C. Tho duties of tbo Clinstinn Father, or Pater 
Christinnonini, were to farther Christianity, to foster Christians, and to cathcr others 
to Clirist. (Ditto 102). Tho Jesuits held tills office in Goa and Kociiin, and the ’ 
Dominicans in Cliaul and Did. Ditta 

3 Among seventeenth contuiy chnrches wero three in Th.ina huilt in ICOo, tho 
Jesuit college of St. Aimc’s in BSndra begun in 1620, and tho chapel of Mount Mary, 
also at BAnOia, prohablj almut 1610. 

•i Da Ciiiilia’s Chnul and Bassein, 241. 6 Da Cnnhn’s Cli.aiil and B.ssscin, 101. 

6 Da Cunba’s Clmiil and Bassein, 1S2. r^Nairno's Konboii, 54.' 

3 Prycr’s Jlcw xVecount, 73. o’lVycr’s New Account, 76. 

10 Nairno's Konhan, OS, it Naiinc's Kouban, JJ. 
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1555. JTeasts and ceremonies; and BrdTiman preacliinga washings 
and bdrninga were forbidden;^ any one fonnd witb idols was to be 
sent to the' galleys and His property forfeited. These orders were 
for a time evaded by the grant of licenses, bnt they seem to hare 
been enforced in 1581,® 

In 1€60 the Xnqnisition was established in Goa, and by 1580 
agents of the Inquisition, called commissaries, were at work in Ghanl, 
Bassein, and Daman, collecting offenders and sending them for trial 
and punishment to 6pa.® During the seventeenth century the power 
and wealth of the church increased. In 1 673 they are said to have 
held most of Sdlsette.^ In 1695 the revenue of the church was said 
to be greater than the revenue of the Mng,® and in 1720 the power 
< of the dhnrch was so great that they supervised the General of the 
Horth and made his government both uneasy and precarious.** 
The wealth of the church came partly from fines, tithes, first fruits, 
and state grants of money, but chiefly from gifts of land made both 
^ by the King and by private persons.® 

On the whole Portuguese rule did good to the country. Till the 
' middle of the seventeenth century order was well kept and life and 
property were fairly safe, large areas of salt waste and salt marsh 
were reclaimed, tillage was spread, and better and richer crops were 
grown. The country was covered with fine buildings j the church 
was rich and bountiful j the nobles and landlords wore wealthy and 
prosperous, and 'the tenants, though they had little freedom, seem 
to have been-well off. In 1680, Goea wrote that the persecution of 
the Portuguese had driven the people into the neighbouring 
territories, and that between Bassein and Daman the greater part of 
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1 Nairae’s Konkan, 65. 

s ITaime'a Konkan, 55. Tbo view that daring the sixteenth pentury there was 
Turactical freedom from religioue persecution in Portuguese territory is eupported by 
hSilke Grevile’s remarkin 1599, that at Goa people of all nations^ wcro allowed to live 
after their own manners and religion, only in matters of justiee they were ruled 
by Portuguese law. Brdco’s Annale, I. 12G. This tolerance seems to have lasted 
.till much later times, as Baldmus about 1G62 (Churchill’s Voyages, III. 545) notices 
that Kanarins, Moors, and Pagans of all nations, and Hamilton, about 1700 (New 
Acoount^ I. 251), notices that many Gentoos, lived in Goa. Careri (C^urchiirs 
Voyages, IV. 203) about the same tune states that most of the merchants in Goa 
were idolatois and Muhammadans who lived by themselves and had no. public use of 
their religion. 

3 Dellon in 1683 gives an account of the cruelties practised at the Goa Inquisition. 
Compare Hough’s CbTistianity in India, 1. 212.237. The Goa Hiqniaition was dosed 
in 1774 ; it was again opened in 1770, and was finally suppressed in 1812. Da Cunha’s 
Chaul and Ossein, 235. 

4 Flyer’s New Account, 70. Fryer (1673) is one of the few English ^VIiteIs who takes 
the side of tho priests. *A11 had now bowed to the cross, had thojr not been prevented 
by unhappy pretenders who proferred merchandise and private piques to tho 
welfare ef religion. It is monally probable, had not the Dutch nnd we interfered, all 
might have been Christians in these parts of the world.'^ New Account, 75. 

3 Qemolli Careri in Churchill, IV, 198. 

0 Jlamilton’s New Account, L 180. 

. 1 Half of the property of a man found with idols went to the chnroh. Naime^s 
Konkan, 55. 01 money grants the vicar of Karanja got £9 (rets 42,000) ; orphanages 
and monasteries got cosh grants ; the Christian Fathers were paid by the state, an 
'oldmosqae fund was made overto tlie church. There were many giants of lands, 
and, unlike land grants to private penons, lands given to tho church belonged to it 
. ‘for ever. Da Cuba’s Cbaiu and Bassein, 102, 187, 201, 203, 235. 
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the land was untilled.^ If this account is correct the districts soon 
recovered their prospority. In 1G3-1 the island of Kariinja was so 
well managed that its surplus revenue was used to help to spread 
religion in and out of India.® 

During the sixteenth and the first part of the seventeenth 
centuries, the wild north-east of ThAna remained under the Koli 
chiefs of Jawhdr, and, except for a year or two at the begmning 
of the seventeenth century, the south-east or HolyAn district 
remained under Aimadnagar.® On Malik Ambar’s death, in 1G2C, 
KalyAn passed to the Moghnls. In 1632 Shdhji, ShivAji’s father, 
in the name of a child ,of the Ahmadnagar family, seized 'Ndsik, 
Trimbak, Sangamner, Junnar, and Kalyan. In 1635 a Moghal'' 
officer was sent to recover the Konkan from ShAhji, and forced him 
to take refuge in the hill-fort of Miihuli, and at Inst to sm-render.* 
In 163G, as Adil Khan of BijAjiur agreed to pay tribute, the Konknn 
was made over to him, and in the following year (1G37) SliAhji 
entered the service of BijApur.® For ten years the province of 
KalyAu, which is represented as stretching from the Vaitarna to 
the NAgothnn river, remained under BijApur.® The places spoeinlly 
noticed as ceded to BijApnr are Jivnl or Chaul, BAlml or PAbal 
perhaps the port of Panvol, Danda-BAjpuri, and ChAknn in west 
Poona.^ In 1648, by the capture of KalyAu, ShivAji began the 
series of aggrassions, which, after a century of disoi’dor, ended in. the 
Mai'Athds gaining the whole of ThAna, except the island of Bombay 
and some tracts m the wild north-east.® KnlyAn town was retaken 
by the Moghals about 1661;® but ShivAji seems to have coiitinuod 
to hold part of the KalyAu disti’ict, ns in IG63 ho collected a force 
near Kalynn, and, in 1666, seems to have had an officer whom ho 
styled governor of KnlyAn.*® 

In the North Konkan ports, tho sixteenth and the first half of 
the seventeenth centuries, between the arrival of tho Portuguese and 
the establishment of the English at Bombay, was on tho whole a time 
of declining trade. At the beginning of the sixteenth century, Ohaul 
and ThAna, especially Chaul, wore great centres of foreign trade, • 
having direct dealings westwards with tho Persian Gulf, tho Arabian 
coast, Egypt, and tho African coast; south with Ceylon; and east 
with Chittagong, Achin in Sumatra, and Malacca.** In tho latter ^ 


1 Cnicuttn Review, V. 271, in Dj* Cunhn’s Clmnl nnd Bnssoin, 143. ‘ TirSpiir n.'i'i 
very ricli, tho beat and most prosperon^ of the Dninait cligtiich,’ Do Cniito, VJII.23, 
208 in Nairnc’a Konkan, 44. s Da Cunha's Cliaul and /Satoein, 20.7,, 

s Miisalindn wnters includo the north-ciist of XMna m D.7gldn, which, according to 
their accounts, stretched to thosca. Sco Klliot and Dowson, VII, CC. 

* Elliot and Dowson, VII, 69. fi Elliot .and Dowson, VII. 62, nnd 67* 

a Grant DniTs Mnr.Uh.ts, 63. A line from Bhiwndi to Mdhuli is perhaps nenret the 
acpial limit. Bnldieus (1666) puts tho north imunclnry of Bij.ipnr nt Dauno (Dilhilnn), 
thirty miles from Daman where the BijAxnir and Mnglial temtoriui dii ided Maltthfir 
and Uoroinandcl co.sst, ChurchiU’s Voyages, III. 640. , 

' Elliot and Dowson, VH. 2.76, 271. 

S Nail no's Konknn, 62. 0 Grant DnlTBjMardthAs, 86. to dcrvis’Jvonk.'m, 92. 

tl^Albnqncrqnc (1300) mentions Chaul vossoTs tr.iding to JfiJacco. CominoiiUirios, 
III. 200. 'llio crow wore Moors, the lading from Malacca sras pepiwr, sill., sand.al. 
wood, and svood aloes. Ditto 200. Tlie chief export to Mahioca scat cloth. Ditto 09. 
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" part o£ tlio sixteenth century their old share o£ the coninicrce with 
Europe lc£t the North Konknn ports tor Goa and for Din in south 
Kdthhiwitr. Still Bnsscin, Ardhiiu, Thdna, and Ghoul innintained a 
large coasting traffic with the 'Malnbdr, Gnjarfit, and Sindh ports, 
and a cousidorablo foreign trado with the Persian Gnlf, the Arabian 
and African coasts, and, to some extent, with Ceylon and the cast. 
In the boventeenth century the direct European trade, centering in 
Surat in the hands of the' British and the Dutch, passed more 
completely from the Konknn ports, and in the decay of Portuguese 
power the foreign tmdo m'th Persia, Arabia, Africa, ond tho cast 
declined.* There roinninod little but n coasting traffic, chiefly north 
with Surat and south with Go». 

Under tho Portuguese, foreign trade was n monopoly of tho 
king ^fost of tho local sen trade was in the Lands of free- 
trader-s or interlopers, whom the Portngneso govorninont tried to 
put down.® Tho Basseiu timber trade was chictly carried on by tho 
captains of forts and other govenunent officers.* 

During this period tho chief local marts wore Chnnl, Thdna, Miihim, 
and Basspinj and among places of less importance wore Panvol, 
Knlydn,Bliiwndi,Kclva-'jr(lhini, Agitshi, Tdr/ipnrnnd Bombay.* The 
chief marls with which tho TMna ports were connected wore, in 
India, Cambay Din and Surat in Gujnrdt, and DiuUSindhi in Sindh ; 
Goa, Ivalikat.Kochin, and Kulam on thoMalabilr coast ; and Chittagong 
on the Bay of Bengal. Of foreign marts thcro wore Orimm and 
Maskat in tho Persian Gnlf, nndShohr«Inlfarand KalatonthoArnbinn 
coast; Socotra and Aden at tho mouth of tho Bed Sea ; Sloclm Jidda 
and tho Abyssitiinn coa.st on the Red Sea; Zaila, Quiloa, Br.ns'n, 
i\loinhazn, Melinda, Megndoro, and Sufitla in East Africa; 
Colombo in tho south; and, iu the cast, Jlnlncca and Achin.® 
Tho ni tides of trade between the Koukan const and these dilfcront 
marts wore, of Food, rico, pulse, vegetables, coconnuts, nnd 


1 The rorlasnci-o lo^l Onnur in tho I'cminn fJulf m 1C22, Mnik-st in IMO : nnil 
tho ♦ vt AfricAti poriii between lOJI nnd ir*9S Uatndton’ii Xcw Account, L (JO, 103 5 
Vnrthnnn, ex. 2 Nciirnc’fl Konknn, /)0. . * . 

3 In IflSI tho king comnlnincd of tho nlackncf^ of oflicen in tlicir diaic«<, nntl 

thc\* titado o'voi^tbing eccond to tlic of trade. Dft Conluv t Cliniil find 
BiMun, Mi. , -r . V . » 

4 Clnul, n givit pHce of trade, BidgcKn Vnitlicmi, 111, wid Linsciiownii 

flu'lO) K'vvigatson, 13). Tli^na, loHS, on einporiiim nnd dm f town in ilccay (Poni 
•loin d^ Ca^lro I’rinniroKotclrn, 70-75) rKportarlccirrodtrick flTiW) H. 3H), 

hv tTOflcnnd imxiiifactun.^ fiG27, 0. Cliron. dr Tw. III. 259). 5jAhim» 1^11, ft idoto of 
juiiftU trade, IJvlKMa, .Stanley^ IMition, GS ; 1551, Im^ direct trade julh Aralna, Moiut 
.lour. Ben. As Soc V.2, 4GI ; Bniiinii, 1500, OunrAt port. Bird* MirAt i.AmnaiU, 
12f> ; Is51 1, ft great phtr of trade, Bubovn. C8 5 intKJ. n rorlupie-o lAcbuj ; l.Hl, ft 

^ • of trad<, Pitdiin Han^is, I. 207 : I5W, ft 



and Bhinndi are trtentlontd a*i OujarAt trado ctntraif nboiit 1500. 

... ... . .. .. 1 Knn 4 k All ■•la. nla<. 


; 1/ououio, i \ • ; larapnr waMiii im »•»»»», .m..* .... . ... 

in IU27. 0 C'himi. (Id Tia in, sns ‘.Hominy i.Mcntwnwl hy t,in«cuotcti (lOsWjnml 

hy ilalio-tia (ICs‘0) in ChiirchilMU. Ci*)' i . 

« liulgcr’* V.-irthpm., l.SOO, Cnminratorirmf AHinsncrriilc, i.SOO, 6tiiiiI<'J " unriio.a, 
1SI4, sfohit (insi) .lour, lira. At. .Soc. V.2 ; Dovu.' Vhj i»R'- ll-’’''''*) Kerr » ^ oyngf., 
n. wwl VI. Mdvus (ICGO) Climclitirn Vo>»S'«. HI- ofi-SKi. 
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betolhuts, wLicli were sent from the Thdna ports to Gujardt, 
Malabdr, Persia, Arabio, and Africa ;cocoaiiuts,b 0 telnnts.nTid palm- 
sugar, which were bronght to the Konkan ‘ports from the Malabdv 
coast dates and raisins which came fi-om the Persian Golf and the 
Arabian coast and Spanish wines and cases of strong waters which 
were bronght from Europe.® Of Building Materials, largo basalt 
colamns and pillars 'as fine and hard as granito’ wore sent 
from Bassein to Goa j'* and great quantities of tho finest teak 
were sent to Goa, GajnHt, Sindh, and occasionally to tho Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea.® Of articles of Dress, cotton cloth made 
in the district, coloured cloth, gauze, and muslins embroidered 
with silver and gold, brought by land from Burhdupur and 
Masulipatam, were sent to the Malabfir coast. Din, Persia, Arabia, 
and Africa.® There was a considorable local manufacturo of silks 

1 1500, inunenao quuititica of grain barlay 'and vegetables grovrn in the Konkan, 
Badger’e Varthema, 114 1 1500, rice aont to the AlaloKtr coast, Kerr's Voyages, II. 
419 ,' 1600, wheat to Africa, Vasco da Qoma’s Threo Voyages, 129 ; 1514, arecas and 
cocoas sent to and from the Malablr coast, wheat rice millet and aesamnm tent to 
Gujardt and Sindh, rice and oecoimiits to Ormuz, rice to Shofar and Shehr in 
Arabia, rice and cocoaonts to Aden, rico millet and wheat to Ahica, Siaoley’s 
Barbosa, 13, 30, 42, 68; 1583, com and rice grown in the Konkan, Fitoli in Harris, 
1. 207 ; 1585, rice pown in tho Konkan, Csesar Frederick Hakluyt, II. 314 ; 1590, rico 
peaa and vogotables crown in the Konkan, Linsohoten, 20 ; 1U27| proriaiona sent 
to Surat, 0. Chron. deTia. lit- 258. 1510, Stanley’s Barbosa, 41-42, moutiohs that 
much rock-salt was sent from Ormna to Indio, Salt is not likely to bavo been in 
demand on the Thdna coast. 

3 1514, dates and raisina brought from Ormuz, Shchr, and Aden i Stanloy’s Barbosa, 

28. 31, 33, 42. 

3 Brnco'a Annals, I 303, Pyrord (1607). All tho cburclios and siunptnons palaces 
in Goa ara built of Bassein stono. Da Cimba’s Cbanl mid Boesoin, liO. Xbe early 
Portuguese were greatly struck with tho basalt columns of Pbdr.tviia west Sdlsettc. In 
1638 UomJofio do Castro wrote: Opposite Bassein is a mine of obelisks, a wonderful 
display of the power of natnre. There is an infinite number of them arranged irith 
such order and ameement that they seem to be organ pipes. Some of the pillars arc 
four-sided, same five-sided, and some eight-sided. Each is so pulishcd and perfect 
that it seems srrought by the hand of Phidins or other excellent n orkmiui. All stand 
vory straight. Some touch, but each is solf-contained, none springing out of or 
resting on onothor. Xboy are about six feet broad. Bow long they ore, it is impossible 
to say, for tho only interest people take in them is in breaking not in mcaanring 
them. They stand from thirteen to sixteen cubits out of tho mitnd, and amiarcntly 
run nnderground os dcop os the sea. If so the smallest ob^eks would be ninety 
feet high. Had tho hill held a mine of ore it would have been levelled with tho 
plain; had the obelisks been pearls, at great danger to lifetlie bottom of the sra, 
would have been scoured for them. But occauso tlioy _ arc simply wondorful, men 
ace too timid, too lazy to find out ahont.ihem. Pnmeiro Rotciro, 112. 

* I’yrord do Inval, Portuguoso Edition, 11. 226 ; French Eflition, 105. „ » 

S 1614, planks and bamboos sent to Sindh, Stonlov’e Bnrbosa, 49, 60 ; 1510- 1 j 30, 
timber sent from Bassein to hdp the Egyptians and Turks to build Heats. Nainios 
Konkan, 31 ; 1683, great export of timber from Bassoin, CmsarFrodoiick.Hakluyt, II. 
344; 1607, ditto Pyrard do Eaval, H. 226; 1634, commandants of forts do great 
trade in timber, 0. Chron, do Tis. I. ^ ' 

0 Local Trade, 1609, cotton stuSsin groat abundance, Badger's VaTthemn,']14 ;scnt 
to Kochin, Three Vojwges, 364, and to Africa, ditto 287 ; 1514,cotton stuffs coarse ' 
and fine sent to Diu, to Ormuz, to Shehr and Dliafar in Arabia, to Aden, and to the 
African ports, Bnrbosa, 11-18, 28, 30-31, 42-60; 1538, gold clotli and plain cloth, 
Primoito Boteiro, 70-75 ; 16S5, black and red cloth, Frederick in Hakluyt, 11. 344 ; 
1690, Linschoton's Navigation, 20 ; 1627, cotton cloth, 0. Chron. dc Tis, Ilf. 258. 
Inland Trade, - 1654, mnsUns fnim Kondhfir (in the Deccan), Daulntabad, 
Burhiinpur, and Faitban came to hlilbiin and were sent to Arabia, Moliit in Jour, 
Bon. As. Soc. T-2, 461 ; 1660, chintz was brought firom Wnsnhpatnm tbrongh 
Golkonda, Chdndor, and N4sib, and sent to Goa foe Eiirops and to Persia and 
Arobi.-!, Tlicvcnot in Harris, II. 362. Very fine cloth from Khdndosli, some painted, 
others with a mixture of silver .*uid gold, used for veils, scarves; nudhannkerchiefs,^ 
ditto 373, 381, Aiipaiciitly fine muslins enmc by Sea from Bengal, Jlniwu-a, 179. 
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imd velvets,^ and silk stuffs, brocades, and coloured silks were 
brought through tho Persian Gulf, the Bed Sen, and round the 
Cape of Good Hope.® Of AVoollens, blankets wore made in Thdnn,* 
and mgs, scarlet woollens, coarse camlets, and Norwich stuffs 
wore brought from Europe round the Capo, and by tho Bed 
Sea and tho Persian Gulf/ There was an export of sandals and an 
import of Spanish shoes/ Among miscellaneous articles of dress 
brought from Enrope were gloves, bolts, prdles, beaver hots, and 
plumes of feathers.® Of Personal Ornaments, jowels, pearls, and 
string" of agate beads went from Ohnul to tho Arabian coast,' and 
turquoises, pearls, and lapis lazuli came to the Bonkan from the 
Persian Gulf ivory came from Abyssinia and was a great article 
of trade at Clmul and cut and branch coral came from Europe.'® 
Of Spices, in which there was a great trade,” pepper camo from tho 
Ifalabdr const and Sumatra, cinnamon from Coylon, camphor from 
Borneo, and cloves from tho Moluccas, partly direct partly through 
the hlalnbar ports. These spices were used locally, sent inland, or 
re-exported to Persia and Arabia," Of Drugs, opium is mentioned 
as brought from Burhdnpnr in Ehdndesh and from Aden.'® Of dyos, 
indigo was brought from Burhdnpnr,** madder from Arabia," 
dragon’s blood from Socotra,*® vermilion from Ormuz, Aden, and 
Europe,*' and pigeon’s dung from Africa,*® Of Perfumes, rose- 
water was brought from Ormuz and A-don.*® Of Metals, gold 
was brought from Sofdla and Abyssinia in Africa, and in ingots 
and coined from Europe j®® silver, copper, brass, and lead catno 
from Europe jS* and qnicksilver from Ormuz and Aden, and 


1 IfiSO, Tliiln.i tlio scat of a velvet mannfaotnrB, Vnlo'n Marco Polo, II. 330, 
331 ; 15S.1, a gic-nt tiaflicinsnic andailk c1otb«, Fitch in B.uIgcr’B Varthenm, 113 ; 
1020, ailfci 0. Cliroii. do Tis. III. S.'iS. 

2 1302, qolonrcd silks from IluroiM by the Cipc, Vwco da Osms's Three Voyages, 
344 ; 1514, throagli Ormuz, and from Kuropo through Mectuv and Aden, Saruoea, 

27, 42 ; 1014, rich velvets and sitins from Kuronc, Stevenson’s Sketch of Discovery, 
402-103; liiSl, silk stockings and ribbons, Bruce’s Annals, I. 309. 

3 1683, blankets nude in Thiian, Cscsar Frederick in Hakluyt, 11, 314. 

. 4 13M, by tho C>s|ie, rags and scarlet cloth, Vnsco da Gama’s Throe Voyages, 
jl4 ; 1310, from Hnrope tlirongh Mecca, woolicas and camlets, Stanley’s Bnrimsa, 
23 ; and from tlio svest, through Ormuz, aearlct woollens nnd coarse camlets, ditto 
42 ; 1014, by tho Cine, IfonsicTi stulTa, Stevenson, 402. ... 

5 Sandals cxiiortcd, 1631, Fitch in Biulger's Vhrthcma, 113. Bpanuh shoes 
imported, 1031, Stevenson, 400. 
c 1014 and Iffill, Slcrcnson, 402-400 ; Braec’u Annals, I. SOS. 

7 1.510, Stanley’s Barbosa, 23-31. 8 Stanley's Barhosn, 42. 

0 Stanley’s Barbosa, 18; Kiteh in Badger’s Vartlioma, lia 
10 Vasco daOama’s Throe Voyages, 314. Emeralds and otlior precious stwics sot m 
enamel arc also mentioned as coming from Curoiio, 1014. Stevenson, 40--403. 
n 138.'), Filch in llailgei'sVnrtheiiia, 11.3. 

IS 1300, Ikidgcr’s Vartliema, 121 ; Vorco da Gama’s Tliroo Voyages, 301 ; 1014, 

StanIey’slJarho8n,3l,42, OS, 20.1:1012, Kerr’s VoyagM, VI. 06. , , _ , 

W Burhilnpur, lOOO.TIievcnot in Harris, 11. 87.1-.391 ; Aden, 1.510, Slaidcy’a B.arhos.i, 

28, and Kerr’s Voyages. H. 62i. l« 'nievcnot in Harris, II. 37.t-.3S4. 

IS Badger’s Vartlioma, 85, 1« Stanley’s Biirlmsa, 30. 

IT Stanley’s Barhos.a, 28, 42 ; Vnsco da Gama’s Throo Voyages, 314. 

19 Stanley’s Barbosa, 70. 

IS Badger's Vnrthoinn, 11, 181 {Stanley’s Ikirboim, 28, 42. .inoi • 

so Stanley’s Barbosa, 0, II ; 1028, Kerr’s Voyages, 11. 402, CIO; Terry (1018) in 
Kerr’s -S'oyngcs, IX. 392. , . ' i ot 

« Silver, Terry in Kerr’s Voyages, I.X. 392; copper, R^nloy , 

V.asco ila Gauin’s Three Voyages, .144; brass and lead, Kerr, 
riiiantities of copper wore sent iiilantl nnd worked into cooking [lofs, Bnrliosa, m. 
Bead Was one of tho first articles iniiwrtcd lijr tholinglish, Bmeo 8 Annals, 1. 120. 
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ronnd the Cape from Buropo.* Of articles of Bumiture and 
Hardware, desks and blackwood tables inlaid with ivory were'inade 
in Thdna,® and an-as hangings, large looking-glasses, figuros in 
brass and stone, cabinets, pictures, fine basins and ewers, drinking 
and perspective glasses, swords with inlaid hilts,”^ saddles, fowling 
pieces, toys, and knives wore brought from Europe.® Of ‘Animals, 
dogs were brought from Europe,* horses from the Persian Gulf and 
the Arab coast,® and elephants i^m Ceylon.® Pilgrims were carried 
to Mecca and slaves were brought fi'om Abyssinia.’ 

The chief changes in the merchants were the disappcar.'inco of the 
Chinese, and the decrease of Arabs and Turks, and, to some extent, 
of local Musalmdns. Of new comers there were the Portuguese, and, 
occasionally, though they had few direct dealings '^vith the north 
Honkan, English, Dutch, French, and Danes. In the beginning of 
the sixteenth centuiy many Moorish merchants are noticed at Chaul, 
and trading from Chaul to the Malabdr coast.® Hindus, as in 
previous periods, are found at long distances from India. A ship 
with a Hindu captain is met in the Red Sea;® and the Portuguese 
and Dutch found Hindus in the Persian Gulf, in Mocha, in the 
African ports, in Malacca, and in Achln in Suiuati-a.’® 

During this period the Thdna coast was&monsfor itsship-building. 
Between 1550 and 1600 great ships built at Agdshi and Bassein made 
many voyages to Europe,** and, in 1634, the English had four pinnaces 
built for the coast trade, two at Daman and two at Bassein.*® Tho 
Portuguese historian Caspar Coirea gives a fuller description than 
any previous wi'iter of the ci’aft which were built at this time in tho, 
Konkan poits. Tho local boats in ordinary use were of two ^ds., oho 
which bad the planking joined and sewn together with coir thread, 
the other whose planks were fastened with thin nails with broad, 
heads which were rivettod inside with other broad heads fitted on. ’ 


1 Ormuz, Stanley’s Barbosa, 42; Aden, ditto 28 ; the Cape, Vnscoda Gama’s Three 
Voyaces, 344 ; much o( the quicicaitrer went inland, Stanley's Barbosa, 70. 

2 1627, 0. Cluon. de Tis. IIL 2.78. 

* 1C14, Stevenson, 402-403 ; Brnec’s Annals, I. 308. -• 1 1614, Stcven''on, 40-. 

< 1510, Stanley’s Barbosa, 35, 42; Commentaries of Albuqncrquo, 1. 63, 83. 

*> Staidey’s Barbosa, 167. 

7 1618, Torry in Kerr’s Voyages, IX .392 ; 1500, Badger's Vnrthema, S6 ; lolO, 
Stanley’s B.vbos->, 18, s 1500, Badges's Varthema, 114, 161. 

e 1612, Dounton in Kerr’s Voyages, 3'III, 426. In tho Persian Gulf ;iear Masbat, 
Albuquerque’s Commentaries, L 100. 

l» In Afnc.a, Stanley's Barbosa, 13, Castanheda in Kerr's Voyages, IL 378, Vasco do 
Gama’s Three Voyages, 137, note 1 ; in Acliin, Davis’ Voyage (Ed. 1^0), 143 
Albuquerque (1510) found Jarge numbers of Hindiu who seem to bavo been chiefly 
southerners ' Quilons and Clntims’ in blalacca. They vxro governed by a Hindu in 
acconluice rrith Hindu customs (Com. HI. 146; compare Barbosa, 103, 104). Thew 
were Hindu nilers in Java and Sumatra. (Ditto, III. 73, 79, 101-161). Pour MolabSra 
went u itb Vasco da Gama (ISOO) to Portugal and camo back to Kalikat ; on tlieir 
return the Zamorin would not see them ns they were only fislioRnen, Kerr’s Voyages, 
n. 406. In 1612 (Kerr's VoyoBcs, VIU. 476)SaTri8 got a letter from the Sbllbb.inuaT 
of Mocha in tho Bsnmn Iangu<sgoand charucter ; and in 1060 Bnldwus (Clinrchill,' III. 
513-315) mentions Banian temples at Mocha. In 1603 Ilencdiet Goes found ) 
Br Uimans at Gialainbatli south of the O^ns ; the king of JSoLhdni allowed thorn to levy , 
a toll. Yuleb Cathay, II. S59. In 1637 Olearias (Voyages, 200) found 12,000 Indiam t 
mcr^anta in Ispahan in PcrsiaiOpparcntly llmduar ' r 

11 Do Couto, IV. 99. Pyrard, IVench Edition. II. 114. No place had better timber 1 
than Bsesrin.' Ditto, 115. • la Bruce’s Annals, I, 331.- 
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TJic ships sown with coir hnd fccols, thoso fnslcuod with nulls wore 
flnt-hotloinod; in other rcspocls they were alike. The planks o£ the 
ship-sides wont ns high tis the cargo, nnd nboro the pinuks wOro 
cloths thicker than bed-sacking nnd pitched with bitiiinon mixed 
mth fish nnd coconnnt oil. AUovo the cloths were oano mats ot 
the length of tlio ship, woven nnd very strong, a defenco ngninst 
the sen which let no water p-nsa through. Inside, instead of decks, 
were chnwbers for the cjirgo covered with dried nnd woven pnlin- 
Icaves, forming a shelving roof oit which tho rnin ran nnd loft tlio 
good.s dry nnd unhurt. Above the pahn-lenvos cniio mnts wero 
stretched, nnd on those the seamen walked without doing any harm. 
The crow wero lodged nbovo ; no one hnd qnnrtors below wlioro tlio 
merchandise was stored. There was one largo mnst and two ropes 
on the sides, nnd ouo rope nt tho prow like n stny, and two Imllinrds 
which ciinio down to tho stern nnd helped to hold tho mnst. Tho 
yard had two-lhirds of its length abaft nnd one-third before tho 
mnst, and tho .®ail wns longer nbnft tlian fonvnrd by one-third. 
They hnd only a single sheet, nnd tho tack of the sail nt tho bow 
was* made fast to tlio end of a sprit, almost ns Inrgo ns the mnst 
v,-ith which they brought tho sail very forwnrd, so timt they steered 
very elo-!o to the wind and set the sails very flat. They had no 
top-tun<’ts unci no more thnn ouo large sail, llio rudder, which wns 
very large nnd of thin planks, wns moved by ropes which ran along 
the outside of tho ship. Tho anchors wore of hard wood, nnd they 
fastened stones to tho shanks so that they wont to tho bottom. 
They carried their drinking water in square nnd high tnnk.s.* 
"OCGujariit Iwnts tho ordinnry deep-sen traders ivcro apparently 
from 100 to 150 tons burden.* Besides these, there wero in tlio 
sixteenth century some great vessels from GOO to 1000 tons burden,® 
nnd in tho seveirtooiitli century, in tho pilgrim tnitllc hotwcoii Suml 
and Mocha, still larger ships wore used, from MOO to! GOO tons and 
able to carry 1700 passengers.^ 

Goa wasiiko a groat ship-huihling place. In 1508 tho Portugiieso 
found tlmi the cnrpenter.s and calkers of the king of Uijiipur lind 
built ships nnd gallcvR nftor the model of the Portugnoso,^ nnd in 
1510 twelve very Inrge ships svorc built after tlio model of the Flor 
do la Mar.'' 
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I ftu (ianm’a llirco VoySKr*. S.T!t-SI2. A full acconnl of ilio rorlngucio 

rhipl'ini: a1>0-jt lOHl in iliwn Inf'jmnI, II. 118. 
s In Ifile, Donnlon in Krrr'n Voy.ssi-s, VIII. 400. 

S In 1010 Alliiuin'TOM,' lound « IK-Jiitiful fleot ot Ormiir naRoI out with 
rliitiUtill, and cfil'jitri^l cii'>irfn<. Oou of tlim wn» KOO tons and anotlirr lOOOtom, 
with KUiia and fiM-nniia, and with tnvn in aword-jirwf drci^cs. She was *o 
well litlod tliH «hc tvijiiiri’d indhinj; from tlin liiog’a iiiaRariitc. Sho had three 
jm-al stone aiiehora. Com. I, 105 j II. 1 22. ...... . , 

t ICIb, Terry in Kerr'a Voyasr-i, I.\. It'Jl, 302. One rrar/m fur Imihlmi* aueh targo 
rhiiM « that they niicht initto «-a in Ihcatonnynionthi nnd avuid the riirtupieBC. 

-I.:..* ..f rwwi tonfi ntiil l/UVl fmi« nfc nnrl Mifift) 



e Com, ot Alb. II. b7. 
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According to Tarthema (1500) the Ealiknt boats were open and 
of three or four hundred butts in size. They wore built without 
oakum, as the planks were joined with very great skill. They laid 
on pitch outside and used an immense quantity' of iron nails.. ' The 
sails were of cotton, and at the foot of each sail was a second sail 
which they spread to catch the wind. Their anchors wero of stone 
fastened by two large ropes.^ One of these Ealikat vessels da 
mentioned of 140 tons, with fifty -two of a crew, twenty to bail out 
^Ynter and for other purposes below, eight for tho holm, four for the 
top and yard business, and twenty boys to dress provisions.* Very 
largo boats are montioned ns trading to the Coromandel cOast.* 

Many foreign ships visited the Thdnn ports. In tho beginning of 
the sixteenth century, Maskat was a great ship-buildiug place. 
In lolO Albuquerque found two very large ships ready to launch 
and a fleet of thirty-four ships great and small.'* The establishment 
of Portuguese power in the Persian Gulf seems to have depressed 
the local seamen, as in the beginning of tho seventeenth century tho 
Persian Gulf boats are described ns from forty to sixty tons, the' 
planks sewn with date fibre and the tackle of date fibre. Tho anchor 
was the only bit of iron.® The Eed Sea ships were larger and 
bettor built and wero managed with great skill.® In tho beginning 
of the sixteenth century largo junks from Java and Malacca came 
to the Coromandel and Malabar coasts, and may occasionally have 
visited Chnul.* 

Tho greatest change in the shipping of this period tvas the 
introduction of the square-rigged Portuguese vessels. They caused 
much ' astonishment at Anjidiv ; the people had never scon 
any ships like them.® Tho vessels in Vasco da Gama's first fleet 
(1497-1500) varied from two hundred to fifty tou3.®_ Tho size 'was 


1 Dadger’s Vnrthczna, 162-154. Of theso larger aliipa tho flat-bottomed were cidlcd 
Snmlwcnis And those with keels Capels. SAmhnchiA 'scom to 1 >a Satnhiils and* 
Capcle tho same aa Caravels, round latccn-riggcd boi)ts of 200 tons._ (Coni, of Alb. I. 4). 
Of smaller boats there were pram of ten paces, all of one piece with oars and a cane 
mast ; almadlat also nil of ono piece with n mast and oars ; and latiirt t%vo-prowed, 
ttiirtcen paces long, and very narrow and swift. These Hatiirs wero used by pirates 
(Ditto). A few years later Barbosa (p. 147) describes the ships of tho-Moors of Kolikat, 
as of about 200 tons, with keels but without nails, the planks scira with mat cords, 
well pitched, the timber very good. They wore withont docks, hut had diri-sions 
for stowing the merchandise separately, 

s 1012, Donuton in Kerr’e Voyages, VIII. 423. 

3 1500, Vasco da Gama’s Three Voyages, 339. They carried more than 1000 
measures of rice of 105 pocks each. 

* Commentaries, I. 71, 81, 82. 6 John Bldrcdin Kerr's Voyages, VIII. 8. 

a One is mentioned in 1500 of COO tons and 300 fighting men and bands of masio 
witli seven elephants (Kerr's Voyages, II. 412) ; another in 1502 had 700 mcn.fVnsco 
d.a Gama’s Three Voyages, 3161; another in tlic same year bad 300 passengers 
(Kerr’s Voyages, II. 435-436), 

T St-mloy’s Barbosa, 193 ; Albo^ncrqno’s Commentaries, III. 63. So skilful wore 
the Java hont-hnildors that Albuqncrqne (loll) brought sixty of tliem to Goa, Ditto, 

8 1498, Kerr’s Voyage", II. 3SS, AVhat astonished tho people was the numberof 
rroesand the number of sails; it was not tho size of tho ships. Vasco da Gama’s 
Three V<vy.agc.s, 145, 149. 

® Thc.dotmls were, tho San Gabriel, tho San Raphael, tho Oirrio, nnd a transport 
foi provisions called a navota (L'inds.ay’s hlerohnnt .Shipping, II. 4). The size of 
these boats is generally given at from 100 to 2(K) tuns (Kerr’s Voyages, I{, 52 I). .linl 
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soon increased to 600 and 700 tons' a clinngc wliicli bad the 
important effect of forcing foreign trade to centre at one or Wo 
great ports. Of smaller vessels the Portngneso bad caravels and 
galleys." Before tbe close of tbo sixteentb century tbo size of the 
European East Indiamen bad greatly increased. As early as 1590, 
tbe Portugnesebad ships of 1600 tons; in 1609 tbe Dutch bad ships 
of 1000 tons; and in 1615 there ^ras nn English ship of 1298 tons.^ 
Hindu captains and sailors are mentioned,* but tbe favonrite seamen 
vrero Arabs and Abysstnians.^ A great advance had been made in 
navigation. The Musalmdns of Mozambique (1498) used Genoese 
compasses, and regulated their voyages by quadrants and sea 
charts;® .the Jloora wore so ttoU instructed in so many arts of 
navigation that they yielded little to the Portuguese.' Trade was 
still harassed by pirates, though they seem to have been less 
formidable than thej' had been in the fifteenth century or than they 
again wore in the sovontoenth century. Before the pirates wore 
put down by the Portuguese, Bombay harbour, Goa, and Porta on 
the Kalikat coast were noted centres of piracy.® 


" Mr- Lindsay thinks they were Intger between 250 and .300 tons register. Tho pictura 
he gives shows tho San Gnhricl to have heyn n tiireo-mnstcd vessel with a high 
“ n.irrow* jMiop and a liigh forecastle. Tlio Gujardt hattlti anil the Arab hotel seem 
fenm their name (Port, batel n bo.->t) and from the shape of their stems to have been 
capied from I’ortugucso models. -See Appendix A. 

1 Ilio ]{i02 fleet was ono 700, one 000, one 450, ono 350, one 230, and one KHl-toQ 
ships, Kerr's Voyages, II. C2I ; in tho LMS fleet WTia ono OOO-ton ship. Ditto, V. 610. 

'■> In 15'24 Vasco da Gama brought ont some caravels which wero fitted with lateen 
rigmngin Diihbol. Three Voy-vges, 308. Ofgalloys Dom Jalo do Castro (1640) notices 
tli^ kinds i hoftnrdo^ from 20 to .300 tons, 1.30 soldiers and 140 men docked, with 
' sails and 27 benches of three oars ; utiblin, 26 heticbes of three oars, tho crew and 
' sisv the same as h'ulirdlbt ; aad/ii-tiii', smaller with 17 benches of twooais. Ptimeito 
Kotciro. 275. . , _ 

3 In I592aPortngncsccaracfc of ICOOtouswascangbt and taken nsapruotnDart- 
mouth. It was 1G6 feet long, 40 feet broad, and 31 feet draught. Its main mast w.-is 
121 feet long and its main yard IOC feet. It had seven stones, one mnm orlop, tlirco 
close decks, ono forecastle, and n sprdcck. Milbum’s Oriental Commerce, I. .306. 
Ill 1600 Pyrard (Voyage, French cd. 11. U4)montionsaPottiigucso carack of 2000 tons. 
In ICIG a Portuguese carack of IGOO tons hud a brilliant fight witli four Englisli 
vessels. Lon’s Indian Navy, 1. 25-OT. 3’he first KiigHsb fleet in tlio cast included ono 
shin of COO tons with 2(K) men, ono of 300 tons with 100 men, ono of 260 tons with 80 

- _rsws/« a !a1. <I/\ YAO 4saw«a WPiOs fnw4tw mssn TtwnjVA'ss 


of 1203ions, onoof 1100, ono of 1060, ono of 000, ono of 800, and others of 600. 
Stevenson, 160. Tho first Dutch fleet in tho cast (1508) included tho Hope 2.30 
Iona, tho Charity ICO tons, tlio Faith ICO tons, tho Tldclily 100 tons, and tho Good 
News 75 tons. Kerr’s Voyages, 3’1II. 66. In 1601 the Dutch iiail ships of from COO 
to 800 tons. Mllbiirn’s Onciital Cominorco, It 360. In 1600 they had tliteo ships of 
1000 tons each. Middleton in Kerr's 3'oyaBcs,VnL WO. 

4 1012, Doiinton in Kerr's Voyages, 3 Ilf. 426. Alhunuoiquo (1608) found tlio 
Hindus of old Goo a maritime race and more inured to tho hardshifiB of tho sea than 
any other nation. Com. II. 01* ® 1600, Linschoten iii^Vinccnt, II. 261, 

0 Kerr’s Vmmgcs, II. ,318. According^ fo Do Castro (1610, Kerrs Afoyages, VI. 
310) a good Ksscarin mast be an Abyssinian. 



da Gama 1 
1.37, 138. 

lie took AJhmiueriiuo straight from C 
AJIiuqucniiio found a Moor with nn elaborate chart of Onnnr. Ditto, 62. . 

' suimbay nnrhour, 1614, Btonloy’s Barbosa, 60 ; Goa, 1600, Vasco da Gama’s 
Tlirce Voyages, 244 ; Porkn, 1500, BadgcFs Vnrthemn, 151. In 1514, the Bombay 
iiirate boats were small ■ vessels like wntch-boats, which went out to sty pliindormg 
and sometimes killing the crow of any svoalt 1)o.at they met, btaiiloy a Barbosa, 00. 
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' Chapter VII. In November lG64j the island of Bombay passed from this 
History.. Portugnese to the "English. Tho English had for years been anxious 
to gain a station on the Konkan coast.* In June 1661,. as part of 
dower of his sister Kobhorino> the King of Portugal .ceded the 
^ island and harbour of Bombay, which the English understood to- 
include Sdlsette and the other harbour islands.® In March 1662 a fleet 
of five men-of-war, under the command of the EarLof Marlborough, 
with Sir Abraham Shipman and 400 men accompanied by -a new 
Portuguese Viceroy, left England for Bombay. Part of the fleet 
reached Bombay in September 1662 and the rest in Octobef 1062. 
On being asked to make over Bombay and Slilsette to the English,, 
the governor contended that the island of Bombay had .alone been 
ceded, and on the ground of some alleged irregularity in the form of 
the letters or patent, he refused to give .up even Bombay. The 
Portuguese Viceroy declined to interfere, and Sir Abraham Shipm.an 
was forced to retire first to Snvdli at the month of .the Tilpti, and then 
to the small island of Ahjidiv off the KdrwAr const. Sore, cooped 
up and with no proper supplies, the English force remained for mOi'O' 
than two years, losing their general and three hundred of the -four 
hundred men. In November 1664, Sir Abraham Shipman’s successor 
Mr. Humfrey Cooke, to preserve the remnant of his troops,. agreed 
to accept Bombay without its dependencies,, and to grant special 
privileges to its Portuguese residents.® In February 16^65, when tho 


In 1498, the Ooa uirate craft are described ns small brigandines filled with luos, 
ornamented vith nags and Btreamers, beating drums, and sounding trumpets. Korrh 
Voyages, II. 3S7. Some pirate boats caught at Gob, in 1600, had sinml guns and 
cannon, jarelins, lone aworas, large iroodon bnchlors corcrod wiih^ bides, long light 
bows, and long broad-pointed arrows. Vosco da Gama’s Three Voyages, 232. There 
was already a Kuropean element in tho Goa pirates. Ditto, 244. 

1 In 1G25 the Directors proposed that the Company should take Bombay. Aceora. 
ingly, in 1626, the President at Surat suggested to tho Dutch a joint ocenwitioh. 
of the island, but the Duteh declined, and the arhoxaO was 'nb.'uidoned (Bnico's 
Annals, I. 273). In 1640 the Surat Council brought Bombay to notice as tho best 
placeonthe west coast of India for a station (Ditto, I. 366), and, in 1662, tlioy suggested 
that Bombay and Biissein should he honght from the Portogneso (1. 472). In 1664, 
in an address to Cromwell, the Company mentioned Bassein and Bombay ns most 
suitiiblo places for an English settlement in India (I. 488). In 1660 tho Surat Counw^ 
recommooded that an appBcation should bo mode to tho King of Portugal to cede 
some place on tho west coast, Danda-Iiftjpuri, Bombay, orVcrsova(Ditto,I. 648). 
ly, at tho close of 1661 (7th December), in a letter wfiich must have crossed the Dirce- 
tons’ letter telling of the cession of Bombay, tl» President at Surat UTote (Ditto, 11. IH) 
that, unless a station could be obtained whiob wonld place the Company’s servants 
out of the reach of the Moghal and ShivAji and render them independent of the 
overhearing Dutch, it would bo more prudent to bring oGT their property and servants, 
than to leave them exposed to continual risks and dangers. 

It was its isolated position ratiier than ib harbour tl).st inndo the English covet 
Bombay. TbenandtiU mnchlatcr, Bombay harbour was by iiumyconsiderb<1 loo big. 
In 1857, in meeting objections urged against ICArwAr on tho ground of its smaUnesa, 
Ciiptain Taylor wrote (27th July 1837), ‘Harhonrs can he too largo ns wcllastdO 
small. The storms of 1837 and 1854 show us that Bombay wonld be a better port 
if it was not open to. tho south-west, and had not an expanse of eight miles of 
water to tho sonth-c.sst.’ Bom. Gov. Bee. 248 of 1862-64, 29, 30. 

A According to Captain Gomilton (1680-1720), ‘ the royalties appending on Bombay 
reached ns far as Vorsova in SAlsotto.’ (Xow Account, 1. 186). This does not agree 
with other writers and is probably inaccurate, _ ( 

A Cooke renounced all elnims to the neighbouring idands', promised .to exempt tlio 
Tortngncao from enstoms,. to restore deserters, runaway slaves, husbandmen, and 
etnfesmen, and not to interfere With the Boinnn Catholic religion. 7'rans. Born. 
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island-wns handed over, only 119 Englishmen landed in Bombay.^ 
At the time of the trtmsfor the island is said to have had lOjOOO 
' inhabitants and to have yielded a revenueof aboat£2800 (Bs,28j000).^ 
The cession of Bombay and its dependencies was part of a scheme 
under which England and Portugal were to join in resisting the 
growing power' of the Eatck A close idliance between the English 
and the Fortugaeso seemed their only chance of safety. ' In 1656 
the Dutch had driven -the Portuguese from Ceylon. They wore 
besieging the English at Bantam andbloclmding the Fortugnese at 
Goa; 'If the Dutch took Gooj Diu must follow^ and ifDiu fell, the 
English Company might wind up their affairs.' ® The scheme was 
mined by tho looseness of the connection between the Portuguese in 
Europe and the Portuguese in India. The local Portuguese feeling 
against the cession of territory was strong, and the expression of tho 
King's surprise and grief at their disobedience failed to overcome it.* 
Bitter hatred, instead of friendship, took the place of the old rivalry 
between the Portuguese and the English.^ Without .the dependencies 
which were to have famished supplies and a revenue, the island was 
costly, and, whatever its value as a place of trade, it was no addition 
of strength in a struggle with tho Dutch. The King determined 
to grant the prayer of the Company and to hand them Bombay 
os a trading station. On the first of September 1668, the ship 
Constantinople arrived at Surat, brining tho cow of a Royiu 
Chartor bestowing Bombay on tho Honourable tfompany. The 
island was'grantod ' in as ample a manner ns it came to the crown,' 
and was to bo held on tho payment of a yearly quit-rent of £10 
in gold. With tho island were granted all stores arms and 
ammunition, together with such political powers us were necessary 
for its defence and government.” In these throe years of English 
management tho revenue of tho island had risen from about £3000 
to about £6500.^ 
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Goo& Soo. m. 08-71. These terms were never ratified cither by the Snclish or by 
the Fertneaese, Andetson'a Enclish in Western Indin, 63. According to Air. Jnmes 
Douglas, KoUba Toint or Old IV^mnn's Island was at first refused os not being part of 
Bombay. It and ' Potachos,' apparently Butcher's Island, Boem to hare been taken 
in 1G66. Flyer’s Kow Account, 64. 

I The details wore, tho Goremor, one ensign, four serjeants, six corporals, four 
drammCTS, one surgeon, one BnTgean’s mate, two mnnon, one gunner’s mute, one 
gunsmith, and nliioty-scvcn privates. Bmce’s Annals, II. 167. . 

• Fryer’s Now Account, 68 ; Worden in Bom. Geom See. Trans. HI. 45, 46. 

S Bruce’s Annals, I. 623 ; Baldmus in Churchill, lit 548. 

^4 The King of Portugal to tho Viceroy, JCtb August 1663. Trans, Bom. Goog. Soo, 

t Brides soreness at being 'cheascil by tho Portugels’ (Popys’ Diary, Chnndos Kd. 
16.'>) tho English were embittered by tho olTorts of tho Jesuits to stir up dmCfootion in 
Bombay, and by tho attempt of tho Portagucso autlioritics to stan'o them out of tho 
island by tho levy of heavy does on all provision-boats passing ThAna or Karanja on 
their way to Bombay. Bmoo, II; 176, 214. Of tho relations between the Fortugucso 
in India and the Fortugnese in Europe, Fiycr writes (Now Account, 62), ‘ Tho 
Portugnese in East India will talk big of their King and bow nc.arly allied to them, - 
os if they were all oousm-gcrmaiis at least. But for his commands, if’ contrary, to 
their factions, they value them no more than if they were merely titular.* 

CBmeo’s Annals, If. 100. The troops which formed the Company ’s first military 
establishment in Bombay numbered 19S, of whom five were commissioned efiicoTS, 
139 non-commissioned ofiicors and privates, and fiffy-four hat-wearing half-eastes or 
topmrt. Tlierc were twenty-one pieces of cannon and pnmortioiiato stores. Ditto, 240. 

'7 'ilie details arc given in Waruen’s Landed Tenures orBoinbay, 8. 

D 310-60 
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The factors at first thonght so poorly of thoir neir possession,- 
that, in 1668, they proposed to the Snrat Conuoil that Bombfiy 
should bo given up, and the factory moved to Janjira rock.^ Bnt 
soon after, they began to esteem it 'a place of more cousoqnonco 
than they had formerly thought^* tinder the able management of 
Gerald Aungier (1669-1677) the revenue rose from £6500 to £9260 
and the population from ten thousand to smty thousand, nvhile the 
military force was increased to fonr hundred Enropeaus and 1500 
Portuguese native militia.^ 

In 1674 the traveller Pryor found the weak Government house, 
■which under the Portuguese had been famous chiefiy for its beautiful 
garden, loaded with cannon and strengthened by carefully guarded 
ramparts. Outside the fortified house, were the English burying- 
place and fields where cows and buffaloes grazed. At a short distance 
&om the fort lay the town, in which confusedly lived the English, 
Portuguese, Topazes, Gentoos, Moors, and Koli Christians mostly 
fishermen. The town was abont a mile in length with low houses, 
roofed with palm-leaves, all but a few loft by the Poi-tugueso and 
some built by the Company. There was a ' reasonable handsomp ' 
bilzfir, and at the end next the fort, a pretty house and chnrch of 
the Portugals with orchards of Indian &uit. 

A mile further up the harbour was a great fishing town, with a- 
Portuguese church and religious house ; then Pai-ol witli anoOter 
church and estates belonging to the Jesuits. At Miihim the 
Portuguese had a complete church and house, the English a pretty 
customs-house and guard-house, and the Moors a tomb. The north 
and north-west wore covered ■with cocoas, jacks, and mangoes. lu 
the middle was Yarli with an English watch. Mnlabdr hill woS a 
rocky wooded mountain, rvith, on its seaward slope, the remains of a 
stupendous pagoda.* Of the rest of the island, 40,000 'ncrcs of. 
what might have been good land was salt marsh. In Xdmdthipora 
there was water enough for boats, and at high tides the waves 
flooded the present Bhendi B&sdr and flowed in a salt stream near 
the temple of Mumbfidevi. Once a day Bombay was a group of 
islets, and the spring-tides destroyed all bnt the barren hills.^ 

Ten years more of fair prosperity wore followed by about tweuty 
years of deep depression (1688- 1710). Then, after tho union of tlio^ 
London and tho English Companies, there came a steady, though at 
first slow, advance. But for fifty years more tho English gained no 
fresh territory, and, except at sea, took no part in tho struggles 
between the Moghnls, Ma^thds, Sidis, Angrids, and Portiiguose." 


1 Orant Doff, 99. * Andorsoo, 56 ; Loir’s Indian Navy, 1. 01. 

s Of the £6500 of ravenoo in ICOT, £2000 wera from tho land. Xhe PoTtiicticso quit- 
rents irvrc smiposed to represent one-fourth of tlio crop, Bnicc's Aimals, llL 105, 

» ^’cr's Now Aeconnt, 61-70. Stones of this old temple arc still preserved nent 
the V Aluheshvnr rcsen oir. 


Annab, II. 215; Anderson, 53, 61; Hamllton’a Description oflUndustdn, 


e Of the xiositioii of tho English in Bombay, Fryvr wrote in 1073 : ‘Oiir preicnt 
ceneem is with the Bortu^Is, ShiiAji, and the Moglinl. TVom the first is dtsireil 
no more than a miitoal friciidshtn, from the second an nppeataiicc only, from file fast a 
nearer commerce. Tlie lint and second hccoinc iiLciasaiy foi proi isions for the liblly 
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SECTION III.-THE HARATHAS. 

On liis escape from Delhi at the close of IGGC, Shivdji drove the 
Moghals out of most of the sonth-enst of Thann. 'Oioy continued 
to hold the great hill-forts of Karnitln and Mithnli^ hut, after heavy 
lighting, lost them also in 1070. In 1670 the Portuguese defeated 
Shivitji at sen.* But he came perilously near them on land, taking 
several forts in the north-east of Thdun and attacking Ghodhandar 
in Sitlsotto.® This advance of Shivltji's led the English to send 
him an envoy, and an alliance was agreed to, in which ho promised 
to respect the English possessions.* In 1672 the Sidi of Jnnjira, 
whose appointment as Moghal admiral had lately (1G62) iucrensod 
his importance, blockaded the Karanja river and made a fort at 
its mouth. In October of the same year (1G72) a Sidi and Moghal 
squadron lauded troops on the hanks of the Ndgothna river, laid 
the country wnsto, and carried off the people as slaves.'* 

In Pehruary 1073 a Dutch fleet, under their Governor General, 
appeared before Bomb.ay and caused snch alarm that the settlers 
fled to the Portuguese territories. But thcT Governor, Gerald 
Aiingicr, had priveii so much care to the fnrtiflcations and to 
strengthening the gnrri.«on and organising the militia that, after 
hovering about the mouth of the harbour for some time, the Dutch 
retired without attempting an attack.* Another canso of diflienky 
in Bombay wore the Sidis. Nearly every season bolwoon 1 672 and 
1Q80, poinotiraos with leave aoinotiincs without leave, the Sidiscamo 
to Bombay to winter, that is to pass the stormy south-west monsoon 
(May-October). In 1671 they scared the people from Sion fort in 
the nortb-bast of Ibo Island, but were attacked by English troops, 
and an agreomont was made that not moro than 300 of the Sidi’s men 
were to remain on shore at one time and that none of them wore to 
IjBve any anus except a sword. Those visits placed the English 
in nn unpleasant dilemma. If they allowed the Sidis to land, they 
roused* the suspicion and anger of Shiraji ; if they forbad tho Sidis 
landing they displeased tho Moghuls.® 


ChaptoVIL 
Hiatoiy. 
Tue MAn.lTuIs. 
1G70- ISOO. 


and IxtiliUnf;, tiiotlilrdfnrthcgmsinfanrtradc. AVlicrcforo ofncra of ciWlity mnst bo 
iirrfnmiud to cncli of Ou-fo : Imt tlioy, nnmctinK* interfering, are tlio oecaiion of 
]r-itonrie<i, Uiew tlirce l>eing no dininetricalty opjioMte ouo to another. For, 
vliilc the >foe}iaI liringa liifi tVect cither to irinter or to reemit in tliia bnjr, Seva takes 
oiTcnro : on the other linnd, (he Moghal iroald soon put a stop to all Iiunincst should 
he 1)* dcniMt. Tho Portugal*, in league with neither, think it a mean coinplianco 
in us to allow either of theio conntcnance, specialty to furnish them with guns and 
wcaimns to turn ui>oii Clirls(i.ans which they wisely make an Inquisition crime. 
New Account, 70. What tho King gave was the 'peirt, island, and premises, 
inclnding all rights, territories, appurtenances, royalties, rerennes, rents, customs, 
c.-iatles, forts, httllilings, fortifirntions, privileges, franehiseSj nnd hereditaments.* 
ItusseVs Stnliitcsof tho E.ast India (kunpany. Appendix VIII.ix. Tho Knglish, soya 
ItaM.S'tis (IC(!d), tlioiiglit they had olitnined nn alloioworful troasuro, though, indeed, 
Iloinhay lias liroiight them nothing hiil troutilo anu loan. Malabir and Ooromatnlcl 
Coast, Clmrchill, III. BtO. 

l Kaimo’M Knnhnn, C5. This is the first mention of SliivAJi's licet. Ormo’s Iiistoric.sI 
Fragments, 207. ' 

'! Naime's Konhaii, 05, » Anderson’s Kiigiish in Western India, 70-77. 

* Omm's Ilistoric.xl Fraginonls, .TS-.’IO. sllruco’s Annals, 11. ,710. 

• Omio’s Historical Fragments, -12 ; low’s Iiidiau Nniy, I. C2-C3 } Anderson's 

I'ligluii ill Western India, 70-81. - ’ 
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In April 1674 Shiviiii was orovmcd at Edygad fort near the town 
of MaMd in sontli KoMba. An embassy sent by the Bombay 
Grovernment found him friendly. Ho granted them leave to trade 
to any part of his territory on paying on import duty of two and a 
half per cent ; he allowed them to establish factories at Bdjdpnr and 
Ddbhol in Batndgiri, at Chaul in Koldba^ and at Kalydn ; and he 
arranged to make good part of their losses from his sack of Bdjdpur 
in Batndgivi.^ In the same year (1674) Moro Pandit, a Mardtha 
general, took up his quarters in Balyan and called on the Fortugnese 
to pay a ehaitih or twenty-five per cent tribute for Bassein. 

Of the state of the district between 1678 and 1675, Fryer has left 
several interesting details. Under tho great Gerald Aungior, the 
English were founding a marine, fortifying Bombay, bringing the 
settiement into order, and making the island an asylnm for tinders 
and craftsmen ; but trade was small and the climate was deadly 
In Sdlsetto and Bassein the Portuguese were ' effeminated in 
courage’) they kept their lands only because they lived among 
mean-spirited neighbours.® Still Sdlsette was rich, with pleasant 
villages and country seats, the ground excellent aliher of itself 
or by the care of its inhabitants, yielding fine cabbages, coleworts 
and radishes, garden fruit, 'nncomparable' water-melons, and onions 
as sweet and well-tasted as an apple. SlUsette supplied with 
provisions not only tho adjoining islands but Goa also.^ Every 
half milo, along the Bassein creek from Thdna^ to Bassein, were 
‘ delicate’ country mansions. In Bfindra tho Jesuits lived in a great 
collogo with much splendour. Rural churches were scattered 
over the island, and Th4na and B/indra were considerable towns.* 
Bassein was a great ci^ with six churches, four convents, and two 
colleges, and stately dwellings graced with covered balconies 
and large two-storied windows. Tho land was plain and fruitful 
in sugarcane, rice, and other groin. Much of it had lately 
been destroyed by tho Arabs of Maskat, who, without resistance, 
often set fire to tho Portuguese villages, carried off their gentry 
into slavery, butchered their priests, and robbed their churches. 
Every year tho Portuguese had a ‘ lusty ’ squadron at sea, but no 
sooner was the squadron passed than the Arabs landed and worked 
mischief.® 

On his way to Junnor in Poona, in April 1C7S, Fryer found, on 
both sides of tho Kalydn river, stately villages and dwellings of 


1 Andenon'a Encliih in Westem Indio, 77. 

• Flyer's Notr iiccoant, 65-70. Bmeo’s Annok, 11, 244. Wearers cams from 
Chan] to Domb.ir, and a street was ordered to he built lor them stretching from the 
customs-housc to tho fort. Ditto. In 1669 Mr. Warwich Fctt was sent to Bomhay tO 
instruct the settiers in ship.bnildine (Ditto, II. 254). 

• Flyer's Now Account, 64 ; Baldicus in Churchill, 111. 640 ; Cbnr^ in Ormo's 

Hist. Flag. 220. 'New Account, 70-73. 

• Fryers New Account, 76. Ormo (Hist. Frag. 46) states that tho Aratra numlwred 
600, fen cr than tho Bassein garrison, but tlic garrison remained 'ponic-strnck within 
thoir nails. This nusillanimity, adds Orme, exposed them to tho contempt of nil 
^cir ncighbonrs. In 1670 tiro Arabs had seized and sacked Dm. Hamilton's New 
Account, 1. 139. Jn 1674, necordme to Chardin, the Arabs were routed ut Daman, 
Ormok Ilttt. I'lng. 218. , - 
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Portngueso nobles, till, on tbo right, about a mile from Kalydn, they 
j-ieldod to SUivdji. Knlyfm -was destroyed by ibo fuiy of tbo 
Portngals, afterwards of tbe Moglinl, then of SliirAji, and now lately 
of the Mogbal whose flames were hardly extinguished. By these 
inenrsions the town was so mined that the honsca were mean Kounela 
and the people beggars.^ Titvslln, soron miles -east, across rooky 
barren and' parched ways, was, like Knlydn, reeking in' ashes. The 
Moghals laid waste all in their road, both villages, fodder, and com, 
camying off cattle and women and children for slaves, and burning 
tho woods so that rnnaways might havo no sholtor. Tlion tho way 
led across some bettor country, with nrablo grounds, heaths, and 
’ forests, some of tlicmon fire for two or three miles together. In tho 
poor village of Mnrbad, where Fryer next stopped, the people had no 
provisions. Tliough several villages were in eight and tho pcoplo 
greedy enough to take money, widi diligent search and much ado, 
only one bon was fonnd. All tho land was ploughed, but Shiviiji 
coming reaped tho harvest, leaving tho, tillershnrdly enough to keep 
. body and soul together. From hlurbiid tho path led over hilly, but 
none of tho worst ways, across burnt grass-lands ; then over a fino 
meadow, checkered with brooks and t&iving villages, to tho foot of 
the hills, to Dohir (Dhnsai)’, n garrison town of Shivdji’s, where ho 
. stabled his choicest horses. Here all wore in arms, not snfforing their 
women to stir out of tho town. The town was crowded with people 
miserably poor. ' The garrison was n ragged regiment, their weapons 
more a cause of laughter than of terror? 

On his return from Jnnnnr (May 24th), Fryer came by the Ndna 
pass through ^Inrbdd and Bnrftn, perhaps Bnrvi about three miles 
north-east of Kulydn. Tho misety of tho pcoplo seems to have struck 
him oven more than on his way inland. Bis bearers could buy 
notbing, tbe people being ‘ harried out of their mts,’ mistrusting 
their own countrymen as well as strangers, living, ns it wore wildly, 
.betaking thomsolves to the thickets nnd wildernesses among tho 
hills upon the approach of any new fnco. At Barftn tho ‘ Coomhies 
or woodmen,’ who lived in bcchivo-Iiko hula lined with broad 
teak leaves, wore not strong enough to aid thoir herds ngoinst tho 
devouring jaws of wild beasts. Fires had to bo kept up, lest the' 
horse might 'lose one of his quarters or tho oxen servo tbo wild 
beasts for n supper.' A strict watch was added, whoso mutual 
answerings in a liigh tone were deafened by tbo roaring of tigers, 
tho cries of jackals, and tho ycliings of baloos or overgrown woItos. 
.Tho poor doomhics wore all so harassed that they dared not till tho 
gronnd, never expecting to reap wlint they sowed. Nor did they 
remain in' their houses, but sought lurking places in deserts and 
caverns. So obvious wore tho hardships that iTrycr’s hearers often 
reflected on thoir own happiness under English mlo.® 

During these yoara (1G73-1C77) the relations of tho English and 
Portuguese were still unfriendly. Enraged nt tho roinsnl of tho 
Deputy Governor to give np a Mainhiir ship that had sought refuge 


' I'VyiT’ii Eow ilccmint, 12-t- * Fryer’s NqW Account, 127. 

3 Fryer’s New Account, H2. 
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treaty with Sambhfiji and repressed the Sidi, forbidding "him to 
come to Mdzgaon except for water. He claimed^ perhaps with 
inatice, that his rigoroas management had saved the island from 
falling into the hands either of the Mardtliaa or of the Ufoghals.* 
In 1684 Kaly4n was again ravaged by tho Moghals.* The. war 
between the Portuguese and the Mariithds was renewed, the Portu- 
guese retaking Knranja, Santa Oms opposite Knlydn, and tho 
great hill-fort of Ashori.® Sambh4ji in return ravaged the Portu- 
guese territory and invested Bassein.* ^ ’ 

In 1687, under the infinenco of Sir Josioh. Child, the Court of - 
Directors, disgusted with the uncertain^ nature of their trading 
privileges in Surat and in Beugnl, full of admiration for the Dutch 
system of independent and self-supporting centres of trade, and . 
encouraged by the support they received from tho Crown, detorminod 
to shake ofi their submission to the Moghal, to raise their Ic.uding 
Indian factories to be Regencies, to strengthen them so that they 
could not be taken by native attack, and to use their power at sea ns 
a means of preventing Anrangzeb &om' interfering with their trade. ■ 
With this object independent settlements were to be established at 
Bombay, Ma^s, and Chittagong. Bombay was to be tho chief scat 
of power, as strong as art and money could make it, and S4Isottc Was 
to be seized and garrisoned. Mr., now Sir John, Child, the brother - 
of Sir Josiah Child, was appointed Captain General and Admiral ‘of 
the Company’s forces by sea and land. Ho was directed to Jenvo ! 
Surat and establish his head-(^aartersin Bombay, to make an alliance 
with the Mardthds, and to seize as many Moghal ships ns ho could, 
until the independence of the Company’s stations wus acknowledged. 
With this object a strong force both in ships and men was sent to 
Chittagong and to Bombay.. These schemes and preparntious failed. 
In Bengal, hostilities were begun before tho whole force arrived j 
they were prosecuted with little success, and agreomonts were ‘ 
hurriedly patched up on the old basis of dependence on tho Moghal, 
In the west matters went still worse. Sir John Child issued orders for ‘ 
the capture of Moghal ships while Mr. Harris and tho other factors 
were still at Surat. With these hostages there was no chance that 
the fear of the destruction of the Moghal sea-trade would induce 
Auraugzeb to admit tho independence of tho English settlements. 
Aurangzeb at this time, besides his successes against Sambh4ji, had ' 
reduced both Bijdpnr and Golkonda. The attempt to wring con- ■ 
cessions from him was hopeless and had -to bo given up, and envoys ^ 
were sent to Bijdpur to negotiate a peace and regain tho former ‘ 
privileges. In the midst of these disappointments and failures Sir 
John Child died in Bombay on tho 4th of February 1690. 

On the 27th of Fobraoiy 1690 Aurangzeb passed an order grant- 
ing the English leave to trade.. The. terms of this order wore 
humiliating. The English had to adiiut their fault, crave pardon, 
pay a heavy fine, promise that they' would go back to their old 
position of simple traders, and dismiss Child * the origin of all the 


* N{imic*8«K(m]:aQ> 74 j Bruoo’a AudMba IT. 495. ' ' ^ 

"Kaime'sKoolcau, 75*. ' * Oritto’a Hist Frag. 141. ^aimc 8 Konlan, 75. 
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evil.’ Before this pardon was granted (l4tli I’otrnary 1689) the 
Sidi fleet and army had invaded Bombay, gained possession of 
Mdhim, Mdzgaon, and Sion, and hold the Governor and the ^rrison 
. as if besieged in tho town and castle. Tho treaty with the English 
contained an order to the Sidi to withdraw from Bombay. Bnt tho 
English did not regain possession of hidzgaon, hidhim, and Sion, till 
tho 22nd of June 1690.' So weak wero tho defences of the island 
and so powerless was tho garrison, reduced by pestilence to 
thirty-five English, that, in Mr. Harris' opinion, if it had not been 
for tho jealonsy of Mnkhtydr Hhiin tho Moghal general, the Sidi 
might have conquered tho island.^ . This foolhardy and ill- managed 
attempt’ of tho Childs to raise tho Company to tho position of an 
independent -power is said to have cost tho Company £416,000 
(Rs. 41,60,000).* During tho doclino of Mardtha vigour, that 
followed tho capturo and death of Sambhdji, the Moghals overran 
most of tho North Konkan. In 1689 they made sovoral inroads 
into Portuguese territory, plundering small towns and threatoning 
Bassoin.’ In 1690 a band of ruifians, under a leader named 
Kdkdji, cnmo plandcring close to Bassein, and two years later the 
Sidi attacked Bassein and threatened Sdlsotte.’ In 1G94 Anrang. 
zob declared war on tho Portnraeso, and his troops ravaged the 
country so cruelly that tho people had to take shelter within tho 
walls of Bassein and Daman. Fortunately for- tho Portuguese 
Anrangzob was in wont of cannon to nso against tho Mardthas, and, 
on tho promifio of a supply, made a fovourablo treaty with tho 
Porlugueso,’ But there seemed neither rest nor security for the 
rich peace-loving Portuguese. No sooner wore matters settled with 
Anrangzob than bands of Masknt Arabs landed in Sdlsette, burnt 
Portuguese villages ond churches, killed their priests, and 
carri.-^^ off 1400 prisoners into slavery.® Noxt yoor tho Portuguese 
'r.niowhat encouraged by, whot was now an nnnsnal event, a 
'’'native frui«iyor tho Mardthds.® 

^op*'°sscd. In 3694 trado was in a 
wnm « .. 1 . t®‘lio rovenuo had fallen from £5208 to £1416 (Rs. 
nn.1 w n • S cocoa-palms wore almost totally neglected, 
and some lot thoir b ^ hundred Europeans in tho garrispm« In 

Tdrdpur was wellroquired a reduction of sixty Christians and 
Bocolots or Pranci^ 

•finished. Thepooph' 

breeches to tho hoqJo-ota. 

of shoes. A bl'ido O'. TIio Jcinit? had boon sotiro in helping the Sidi. As a 

fi to ™ic, 

seoms to hnvo ■visited Bombfiy before Sir John diild’a 

ivns much struck by tho strength nnd richness of tiio plnco. 

' Jruntakhsbu-l.r’/J' i 

3 CimKS"4;|; ” » Annuls, IH. 12f. 

Ennknn, 78. TIio Arabs of Mnsknthad flvo largo sliips- 
... 1 ^* 1 . V In 1C9J their strength was so great that they wero o\pi.ctoir to gain 

1 r««nn SnR- Annuls, JII. 109-108. 

Jvvnkttii, 78. Ormo notices (Historienl K agincnts, 218) tlint os luto as 1671 
^,,3. unmd.s cruised every year of! Goa to assort the aovcrcignty of tho seas. 

j.wcntjs JII, 161, 

‘ ■ m 
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treaty with Samblidji and repressed the Stdi, forbidding limi to 
come to Mdzgaon except for water. He claimed^ perhaps irilli 
jnstice, that his vigorons management had saved the island from 
falling into the hands either of the MarUthds or of the Moghals.^ 
In 1684 Xalyiln was again ravaged by the Moghnls.* The war 
between the Portuguese and the Mardthfis was renowedj the PortU' 
gnese retaking Karanja, Santa Cruz opposite Kolydn^ and the 
great hill-fort of Asheri.* Sambhdji in return ravaged the Portu- 
guese territory and invested Basscin.^ 

In 1687) under the influence of Sir Josiah Child) the Court of 
Directors) disgusted with the uncertain nature of their trading 
privileges in Surat and in Bougal, full of admiration for the Dutch 
system of indopeudent and self-supporting centres of trade, and 
encouraged by the support they received from tho Crown, determined 
to shake off their submission to the Moghal, to raise their loading 
Indian factories to bo Regencies, to strengthen them so that thoy 
could not be taken by native attack, and to use their power at sea ns 
a means of preventing Aurangzeb from interfering with their trade. 
With this object independent settlements were to be established at 
Bombay, Madras, and Chittagong. Bombay was to bo tho chief seat 
of power, as strong as art and money could moke it, and SdlsetteWas 
to bo seized and garrisoned. Mr., now Sir John, Child, the brother 
of Sir Josiah Child, was appointed Captain General and Admiral of 
tho Company’s forces by sen and land. Ho was directed to leave 
Surat and establish his head-quarters in Bombay, to mnko an alliance 
with the Mardtbds, and to seize as many Moghal ships as ho could, 
nntil tho indepondonce of the Compan 3 r’g sfations was acknowledged. 
With this obyset a strong force both in ships and men was sent to 
Chittagong and to Bombay. These schemes and preparations failed. 
In Bengal, hostilities were begun before tho whole force orrivod ; 
they were prosoented with little success, and agreements were 
hurriedly patched up on the old basis of dopendonce on tho Moghal. 
In tho west matters went still worse. Sir John Child issued orders for 
the capture of Moghal ships wliile Mr. Harris and the other factors 
were still at Surat. With those hostages there was no ohanco that 
tho fear of the destruction of the Moghal sea-trade would induce 
Aurangzeb to admit the independence of the English sottloments. 
Aurangzeb at this time, besides bis successes against Sambhilji, had 
reduced both Bijupur and Golkonda Tho attempt to wring con- 
cessions from him was hopeless and had to be given np, and envoys 
worp sont to Bijdpur to negotiato a peace and regain tho former 
privileges. In the midst of these disappointments and failures Sir 
John Child died in Bombay on tbo 4th of February 1 690. 

On tho 27th of February 1690 Aurangzeb passed an order grant* 
iag the English leave to trade. The terms of this order were 
humiliating. Tbo Englirii had to admit their fault, crave pardon, 
pay a heavy fine, promise that they would go book to their old 
position of simplo traders, and dismiss Child ‘ tho origin of all tho 


’ Xaime's IConkaa, 74 ; Brnca’s Annuls, II. 49S. 

* Kaune's Konknn, 75 ’ Orroo’s Hist. Frag. 141, 


* Kairnc’t Ivontan, 76. 
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wlio died leaving no grown-np son.* Othorniso they were worthy of 
praiso. They huilt villages and in all matters acted with much 
kindness to the people, and did not ves them with oppressive taxes. 
They set apart a qmirtor for the SDusaUndns and appointed a Mei to 
settle all matters of taxes and marriagoa Only the call to prayer 
was^ not allowed. A poor tvavcller might pass through their 
territory^ and meet with no tronblo, except that ho would not be able 
to saj'f his prayers at his case. Their places of worship wore very 
conspicuous uith burning tapors of camphor and figures of the Lord 
Jesns and Mary, very gaudy in wood, wax, nnd'paint. They w’ero 
strict in stopping tobacco, and a traveller might not cairy moro than 
for his own use. AVhen they married, tlio girl was given ns the 
dowrj'. They loft the management of all affairs in the house and 
out of the konso to their wives. They had only ono wife and con- 
cubines were not allowci® 

In the beginning of 1095 the Italian travellor Gomolli Cnrori spent 
some time at I).imnn and Bassein, and in Sillsotte.® Daman was a 
fairly pretty town in the Italian style. It had three broad strepta 
and four cross streets, lined with regular rows of ono-stoiued tiled 
dwellings, with oyster-shell windows instead of glass, and each house 
m'th its garden of firuit-trees. There wore several good monasteries 
and four modern bastions, well-built Ihongh ill-supplied with cannon. 
There was a good garrison, a captain, and a revenue factor. The 
Moplo were rortugucso, half-castes or mestizos, Mnsalmfins, and 
Hindns. Most of the Ilindns lived in old Daman on the right bank 
of the river, a place of ill-plannod streets and cottages, with mud 
walls and jroofs thatched with palm-leaves. The Portuguese lived 
in great stylo, with slaves and palanquins.* Out-of-doors they 
rodo in coaches drawn by oxen. Tho food was not good. Tho beef 
and pork wore ill-tasted, they seldom killed sheep, and everybody 
could not go to tho prico of fowls. Their bread was oxcollont, and 
native fruits and many European herbs wore plentiful. Under their 
coats tho men wore an odd sort of brccohos called eandales, which 
when tied left something like tho tops of boots on tho leg. Othors 
wore a short doublet, and under the doublet wido silk breeches, 
and Bomo lot their brocohes hang to thoir ankles serving ns hoso, 

Tdritpur was well inhabited With monasteries of Dominicans and 
Pcoolots or Erancisoans. At Bassein tho fortifications wore not 
finkshed, Tho people of fashion wore silk and thin muslins ivith long 
breeches to tho heels, without stockings, and with sandals instead 
of shoes. A bride was richly dressed in tho French fashion.^ For 
fifteen miles between Bassein and Cassabo, that is Agilshi, was 
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* 7Uunt.i1clialiu-l-I.iiMb in Elliot uud Donaon, VIIr345 

Z .Muntiikbabu-1-t.uMb in Elliot and Doniion, VH, 211-21S andSlS-Wo. 

3 Chutohill’s Voyages, IV. 185-200. . . . -T'r 

* Tlic number of slaios varied from siv to ten in n amall catiDnannicnt nnil from 
thirty to forty in n largo cotablisliment. Tboy carried iimbrellaii and palanquins 
and did other luonial work Tlioy cost little tobuy, fifteen to twenty Naples crowns, 
and scireely anything to keen, only a dish of nco onco a day, ahoy wore blacks 
broncIA by Poitngnose ships irom Atries. Some wore mid T war, some by Uuur 
parent*, and others, in despair, barbarouely sold tlicmsolvciC CliurchiU s \ oynges, 
IV, 203. 
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nothing bat delightfnl gardens planted with scvernl sorts of conntiy 
frait-trees, aspiuiiis, iigs^ mangocSj and others with abandonee of 
sugarcancs. The gardens were always green and fruitful, -watered 
with engines. The gentry, tempted by the cool pleasant lanes, had 
all pleasure houses at Agaslu, where they wont in tho hottest weather. 
About this time, besides the risk of slaughter by Pendhdri free- 
booters and Maskat pirates, tho people of Bassein were haunted by 
another form of sadden death. A plague, a pestilential disease 
called oarazzo, exactly like a bubo, had for somo years infested tho 
north coast ; uitios wore emptied in a fow hours ; Surat, Daman, 
Bassein, and Thdna had all suffered.^ 

Sdlsette, the best part of which belonged to the Jesuits, was TCiy 
rich yielding abundance of sugarcane, nee, and fruit. There were 
several villages of poor wretched Gentiles, Moors, and Christians 
living in wattle and daub houses covered with straw or palm-leavos. 
The peasants were worse than vassals to the lords of the villages. 
They wore bound to till tho land or to form os much as might put 
them in a condition to pay the landlord. - They fled like slaves from 
one village to another, and their landlords brought them back by 
force. Those who held from large proprietors paid, their rent in 
ginin, sometimes with the addition of personal service. Thoso who 
held direct from tho state paid the Government factor or treasurer 
a monthly imposition according to what they were worth. The chiof 
places in tho island were Bdndra, Yersova, and Thdnn. Thdna 
stood in open country excellent good for India. It had_ three 
monasteries and a famous manufacture of calicoes.^ 

Carori makes no mention of tho loss and havoc caused hy recent 
raids and disturbances. But he tells of fierce fights mt sea with tho 
Maskat pirates ;* of the Malabars, pirates of several nations. Moors, 
Hindus, Jews, and Christians, who with a great number of boats full 
of men fell on all they mat ; and of Savaji, the mortal enemy of 
tho Portugfuese, so strong that he could fight both, the Moghals 
and the Portuguese. He brought into the field fifty thousand 
horse and as many or more foot, muoh better soldiers than, tho 
Moghals, for they lived a whole day on a piece of dry bread while 
the Moghals marched at their ease, cairying their women and 
abundance of provision and tents, so that, they seemed a moving 
city. Savaji’s subjects were robbers by sea and by land. It was 
dangerous at any time to sail along their coast, and impossible with- 
out 'a largo convoy. When a ship passed their forts, the Savajis 
ran out in small well-manned boats, and robbed friend and foe. 
This was the pay their king allowed them. 

Daring the first fifty years of the British possession of Bombay 
the trade of the Thdna coast shows a gradnpl falling off in all tho 


1 This ptogne clovaslatod Upper Indin from 1G17 to 1C2S. Elliot and Uou'stm, VI 
407; It raced at Bijilpur in 1680. ' Ditto, VU. 337. See Places of Interest, p. .13 and 
note 5. ' * Cliuroliiljt TV. 138. ' 

. 3 There vrero still men of vnlonr jimong the Portegucsc. TnO imnittJil Antonio 

Machado do Brito; who ivaa killed in n brawl in Goa in IhDf plril of Deceinbei’), had 
’ freed the Portngiiesoierritotyfrombanditti and defeated iourtcen Arab snips wliieli 
had nttaoked three' vessels under his command. Oiurchtll, Iv. 190. 
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ports except in Bombay. In Bombay between 1664 and 1684 
'trade fioniisbed and increased TVonderEully.’^ This was tbe 
turning point in tbe modem history of the trade of the Thiina coasts 
when, as of old, it began to draw to itself the chief foreign commerce 
of Western India. Between 1684 and 1688 Bombay was the centre 
of English commerce with Western India.s Then came the collapse 
and the years of deadly depression and of strife between the London 
and the English Complies, ending in 1702 in the formation of the 
New United Company.’ 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century Hamilton® enters on 
his map of the Thana coast, Damanj Gape St. John, Tdrdpur, 
Bassein, Bombay, and Ghaul. Besides these he mentions, between 
Daman and Bassein, Ddhknn, Tdi'dpur, Mdhim-Xellem or Xelva- 
Mdhim and the island of Taccas or Agdshi, and between Bassein 
and Bombay, Yersova, Bdndra, and Mdliim. Of these ports 
Daman, in former times a place of good trade, was reduc.ed to 
poverty j Dahdnu, Tdrdpnr, Kelva-Mdbim and the island of Yaccas 
were ' of small account in the table of trade;’ Bassein was a place of 
small trade, its riches dead and buried in the churches ; Yersova 
was a small town driving a small trade in dry-fish; Bdndra 
was most conspicnons, but it had no trade as the month of the river 
was pestered with rocks; Bombay, as noticed above, had fallen very 
low. Trade was so bad that, according to Hamilton, in 1696 the 
Governor Sir John Gayer preferred a prison in Surat where he could 
-employ his money, to Government house in Bombay where there 
was no chance of trade. Thdna, Kalydn, and Panvel are passed over 
in silence. Ghaul, once a noted place of teade, was miserably poor.'* 

No' details have been traced of the trade ^of Bombay at this 
period. Apparently yesselB from Bombay occasionally traded to 
England, and to almost all the kno'wn Asiatic and east African ports. 
The follo'wing summary serves to show the character of the trade 
in which, a few years before, Bombay had played a considerable part, 
and "in which, after a few years of almost complete eEacement,^ it 
again acquired a large and growing share. 

Of Indian ports north of the Thdna coast, there were in Sindh, 
Tqtta with a veiy large and rich trade ; Ontohnagar apparently 
Gutchigad six miles north of Dwdrka ; Mdngrol, and Pormain 'with 
considerable traffic ; Diu, one of the best cities in India, but three- 
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■, 1 Hamilton’s New Account, I. 186. t 

2 Khilfi Khin, who seems to have vuited Bombay before Cbild’s tronbles began, was 
much.strnck by its strength and" richness. Inside of the fortress from the gate, on 
each side of the road, was a lino of English youths of twelve or fourteen yo!^ 
shrynl deriiiB excellent -muskets. At every step were young Enghshmon with 
sproutmg beards, handsome' and well-clothed with nuo muskets m their handa 
Inrthor on wore Englishmen with long beards alike in age, accoutrements, and 
dross Further on were Englishmen with white beards, dotbed in bttjcade, with 
mnskots on their shoulders, drawn up in two ranks in perfTCt array. Next ^re 
some English children, handsome and woaring-poarls on the borders of their hats. 
Altogether there must have been nearly seven aiousond mnskoteere, dressed and 
armed ns for a review. Elliot and Dowson, 'IHI; 381-352. , i t 

> Hamilton’s knowledge of this coast lasted over about forty yearn from about 
1080 to 1720. 

•* Hamilton’s Now Account, 1. 179, 243. 
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fourths empty j Gogha^ a pretty large to^vIl with some trade j Cambay, 
a large city, a place of good trade; Broacli, famous for its fine cloth 
and for its cotton ' the best in the world’ ; Surat, a great city with a 
very considerable trade 'in spite of convulsions’ ; Navsdri,. with a 
good manufacture of coarse and fine cloth ; and Gaudevi, with 
Gxccllont teak exported and used in building houses and ships. 

South of Ohanl to Goa tho coast towns were small and poor, 
empty and tradoloss, tho coast harassed by pirates.^ Even Goa had 
little trade except in palm-juice arrack, which was bought yearly in 
great quantities by tho English for punch. Between Goa and 
Cape Comorin, Kdrwar, HonAvar, and Bhatkal had a good trade. 
Mangalor was the greatest mart in Kdnara, and Eannaunr, ICtllikat, 
and Kochin were all centres of considorablo commerce. On tho 
cast coast Fort St. David was one of the most prosperous places ; 
Madras was a well-peopled colony, and Masulipatam, Calcutta, and 
Hugh wore great centres of trade." 

In tho Persian Gulf, on the 'east coast, were Gombroon with 
English and Dutch factories and a good trade, Cong with a small 
trade, Bushire with a pretty good trade, and Bassora and Bagddd 
great cities much depressed by a pestilence and by tho conquest 
of tho Turks. On the west of tbo gulf, Maskat was strongly 
fortified and well supplied with merchandise. On tho east coast 
of Arabia were Kuria-Mnria, Doffar, and Kassin, inhospitable ports 
with a dislike of strangers and only a small trade. Aden was a 
place of little commeim - Its trade had passed to Mocha, tho 
port of tho great inland city of Sunan, with English and Dutch 
factories. Of tho Bod Sea marts, Jidda on tho east coast and 
Massua on the west coast were the most important.’ On tho east 
coast of Africa, Magadoxo, Patta, Mombas, and Mozambique had 
little trade with India, partly because of tho English pirates of 
Mozambique and partly because the coast as far south as Mombassa 
had lately (1692-1698) passed from tho Portuguese to 'the Irndm .of 
Maskat. South of Mombassa there was little trade except some 
Portuguese trafiSc with Sena and some British dealing with Natal. 
Passing east, by the south of India, tho rich trade of Ceylon was 
almost entirely in tho hands of the Dutch and tho English. On 
tho east coast of the Bay of Bengal tho chief places of trade wore 
Chittagong, Arrilkdn, Syrian tho only open port in Pegu, whoso 
glory was laid in tho dust by Into wars with Siam and by its conquest 
by Bnrmah. Further oast were Merji and Tonassorim, Malacca under 
the Dutch apparently with much lessoned trade, Achin in Sumatra 
a rich and important mart for Indian goods, and Bencolin also in 
SnmAtra with on English colony. The rich spice trade of JdW and 
Borneo was in tho hands of tho Dutch. Sifim.and Cambodia -wore 
rich and were anxious to trade with tho English. Cochin-China 


1 ILimiUon mcalions I^nda-ll.1jpnn or .Tonjlra, Zcfenlon Or Shrtvordhnn in 
Janjir.i, D&bhol. PAjilnm, Gherift, tl&lran, and Vcngnrla. New Account, t. Zii-3ia. 
- Hamilton’s Non Account, II. 19. 

3 These were, travelling west from Moklia, Mohai,' Zihot, Jidda, with n groat 
tr.wlo from the conconrso of pilgrims to Mecca, Snci where trade wns imposaiMe from 
the intolcrahle Avarice of tho Turin., Zuakin,* Massua, and Zeyla. : 
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had little trade, -but Tonquin vras powerful and commercial. In 
China , ' the richest ai^^jgjftst governed empire in the world,’ the 
chief places where the English 'traded were Canton,. Amoy, and 
Sonchou. Amoy at the beginm'ng of the eighteenth century was 
a great c&ntfe of English trade, but it was closed, some years later 
by order of the Emperor. Japan in 1655 had risen on the Portuguese 
and killed the Christians, and the Dutch had taken advantage of 
Charles H.’s marriage with the Infanta of Portugal to persuade the 
Japanese to forbid the English to trade. 

The trade between Bombay and other Thdna ports was chiefly in 
grain, vegetables, fruit, fowls, and mutton for the Bombay market, 
and in teak from Bassein for house and ship building. This local 
trade was, much hampered by the demands of the Portuguese and 
by taxes- in Bombay.^ The barrier of customs-houses, English 
Portugnose and Mardthi, and the disturbed state of the Deccan 
prevented any considerable inland trade.® Gujarat chiefly exported 
corn, cloth, and cotton, and the Eiithidwdr ports yielded cotton, 
com, cloth, pulse, and butter, and took pepper, sugar, andbetelnnt. 
From the South Eonkau ports almost the only exports were cattle 
from Janjira and arrack from Goa. The EZdnara ports yielded teak 
and noon timber, and the Malabdr coast rice, sandalwood, pepper, 
betelnuts, and plenty of iron and steel. The east Madras ports yielded, 
diamonds, the best tobacco in India, and beautiful' chintz, and 
Calcutta and Hugli yielded saltpetre, piecegoods, silk, and opium. 

Outside of India the ports in the Persian Gulf.took Indian cloth 
and timber, and European broadcloth and hardware; they exported 
dates, rose-water, horses, and dry-fish. The east Arab ports took 
coarse calicoes, and exported myrrh, olibanum, frankincense, pearls, 
horses, and a red resin. Aden exported horses, finely shaped 
and mettlesome but very dear '£50 or £60 being thought a small 
price for one. Mokha exported co&ee, myrrh, and frankincense; 
Socotra exported aloes, and the Abyssinian ports low-gold, ivory, 
slaves, cofEeo, and ostrich feathers. The only dealings with>the East 
African ports was a little Portug^uese traffic in gold with Sena, and 
a British traffic in ivory with Eatal. Ceylon was famous for its 
cinnamon, emeralds, sapphires, and cats-eyes. Syrian in Pegu imported 
Indian goods, European hats, and silver and lead which passed for 
money ; it exported timber, ivory, lac, iron, tin, earth-oil, rubies, 
and diamonds. Achin and Bencolin in Snmdtra took large quantities 
of Indian goods, and exported fine gold-dust and ivory. Sidm hod. 
timber and agala wood. Cambodia had ivory, stick-lac, gum, and 
raw silk. Tonquin was rich in gold and copper, abundance of raw 
silk, lacquered ware, and coarse jjoroolaan ; the Chinese ports took 
pntchoo from'Cutch as incense, and exported gold, copper, raw and 
wrought silks, lacqnored ware, porcelain, tea, and rhubarb. Gold * 


1 TIio Portngncso levied a daty of 33 per cent and a transit feo of 20 per cent on 
timber paasinn Bassein. Anderson’s AVestem Indid, 86. In Bombay Hamilton (Hew 
Account, I. 240)ivritc8, 'I have aeon Portuguese subjects bring twenty or thi^ 
poultry to tbo market, and have five of the best token for the custom of ae rest. - ^ 

2 There was fivc'por cent to pay in Bombay, eight per cent in Thdna, and arbitrary 

csactionB in Kalydn. Aruce's Annals, 111. 239. • ' 
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was plontifill in Jap4n^ and its earthenware, lacquered work, and 
silks were in many respects' better than the corresponding 
mahofactnres of China. 

From England came lead in pigs, barrels of tar, sword blades 
and penknives, speetacles, looking-glasses, swinging glasses, hubble- 
bubbles, rosewater bottles, guns, and flowered cloth green scarlet 
end white.* The exports wore indigo, pepper, coffee, drugs, cotton- 
wool, cloth, cotton, myrrh, aloes, saltpetre, book-musUns, and dorids.^ 

Among tho Bombay merchants, the number of English, both in 
the Company’s service and as private traders, had increased. The 
other merchants were chiefly Armenians, Hindus, and Mnsalmdns. 
As in former times,Hindn traders were settled at great distances from 
India. In 1669, among the schemes for inci'easing the popidation 
of Bombay was one for tempting Persian Banians to settle in tho. 
Island.® About 1700, at Bandar Ablls tho Banians were strong 
enough and rich enough to prevent the slaughter of cattle by 
paying a fine.® Banians were also settled at Cong and Bassora,® 
and at Mokha.® 

Some of the ships used by the English were of great size. Hamilton 
was at one time in command of a vessel that drew twenty-ono feet. 
The native merchants had also large fleets .of fine vessels. One 
Muhammadan merchant of Snrat had a fleet of twenty sail varying 
from 200 to 800 tons.* English captains were in much request, with 
the Moghals of India, who gave them handsome salaries and other 
indulgences.® 

The sea seems to have been specially troubled with pirates.- 
Tho most dangerous were tho Europeans, of whom Captains 
Every, Kidd, and Green were the most notorious. Hamilton 
notices two nests of European pirates, near Madagascar and on tho 
east coast of tho Bay of Bongal.® Next to the European pirates 
the -most formidable were the Maskat Arabs, who sometimes with 
fleets of as many as 1500 men scoured the west coast of India.*® 
Along the west coast of India wore many nests of pirates, of which 
the chief were the Sanganiaus on the north coast of Kdthidwtlr, the 
Warols of Chhdhi on the south const, tho Sidis, Marathils, Amgrids 
and Sdvants in tho Konkan, and the pirates of Porka on the 
Malabdr coast.** 

After the union of tho London and tho English Companies in 
1708, Bombay began to recover from its deop depression. By 1716, 

1 Snrat Piaties for 1700. 2 Bruce’s Annals, III. 613, 621, 6.33, and 631. 

s Bruce’s Annals, H. 2G7. The context bIiows that this moans Handns from tho gulf, 
not BAtsis. 

* Ilamilton’s Kow Account I. 97. ® Hamilton’s Now Account, I. 81, 93. 

0 Hamilton’s Kew Account, L 42. 7 Hamilton's Kow Account, I. 119. * 

s Hamilton’s Ken- Account, I. 237. Tho captiw had from £10 to £15 a month, 
mates from £.3 to £9, and gunuers and boatswains good sal.irics. They woro also 
allowed to do some priratc trade. 

® Hamilton’s Hew Acoount, 1. 19, 48, 320 ; U. 67. 'Accounts arc also given in Low’s 
Indian Kavy, I. 78. 

Lon’s Indian Han', L SU, 312, 321, Hamilton’s Hew Account L 139. Hamilton, 
perhaps on the gronnd of their common hate of tho Forlugnceo, was well treated by. tho 
Mashat Arahs, Ditto, I. 71. 7G. 

U Hamilton’s New Account, L 131, 141, 217 ; Low's Indian Havy, I, 07. 
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Chapter VIL 
History. 
The MARtTiiAs. 
1C70-1800. 

The Portuguete, 
1737. 


A well-aimed eliell, lighting on the roof of the Jesuit Clmrch at 
Bilndra^ killed several of the priests and brought the rest to terms. 
Two years lator some Portugiioeo, found contrary to agreement 
repairing a fort apparently nt HnrlOj weie attacked -and driven oK 
with the loss of twenty or thirty lives.* 


In 1727 the Portuguese made some efforts to check the decay oi 
their power. An officer was sent to esamine the defences of tlirir 
Thdna possessions and suggest reforms, and a scheme was started 
for buying back the island of Bombay. The officer sent to examino 
the defenoos found the mannpfemonbmost loose and corrapt? Diero 
was no systomatio defence. The militia was in, confusion. There 
was no discipline : some were called captains and some corpoials, hut 
all were heads. Of the troops of horse, the Daman troop was never 
more than forty strong* and the Bassein troop never more tlian 
flight. So weak were they that the infantry had to go into the field 
while the horse stayed in the fort, the troopers being. ffiled with 
vices and the horses fall of disease from w'ant of exercise. 

Bassein had ninety pieces of artillery from three to tweuly-foar 
pounders. Tho garrison was eighty men* almost all natives^ many of 
them sick or past work Of twelve artillerymen five were.nsciess, 
There was no discipline. If it was hot or it it was wet, the men on 
guard loft their posts and took shelter in some neighbounng lioasc. 
The walla wore ruined in many places, and, towards the sra side, a 
eand-hill rose as high as ttie curtain of tho wall. Some rice Unms 
had turned the force of the tide on to the north wall and onda ngoto a 
it. The country botvreen Bassein and Aglishi was green, lernie, 
and well-wooded, the gem of tho province. But 
used to guard it on the land side had been allowed to s'it,iraD 
in places might be crossed dij-shod. The hill of 
Dungri about two miles east of Sopdra, had been fOrtmed witnont 
tho help of on engineer. The bastions wore so small that tnoio 
was no room to work a foar-ponndor gun. At Sopdra, the grrat 
ean near Bolini had been strengthened by a stocTcndo, but tuc 
fillars were rotting and were hardly able to Iiold 
The palm stockade at Sdivdn was so decayed that a 
would brine it to the gi-ound. Five companies, of a nominal 
stromrth of 260 men guarded the Sdivdn ,TiHnges. In tho doeny 
of l^our tho actual strength of each company was not moro 
than ten or twolvo men, and they wore little betfm- than tlnoves, 
fleecing their friends but never facing the foe. So thoroughly 
thfy forgotten their drill tlint they could «ot oven talk of it. 
Thronwh Edman there was on easy entronco to Salsetto. It W'as 
deplorable to see so rich an island, with its seventy-one villages, 
nw Bnssein and great part of Gloa, so utterly nngu.ardod. It 
^CpSoS Lif thofedi, the English, ortho Mardtlms. 
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fortifications wero repaired and the garrisons slrongtlioned and made 
more serviceable. As regards the scheme of buying back Bombay 
the Viceroy Joao de Saldanha da Gama, on the ISth of January 
1727, sent the King a long report estimating what the purchase ' 
wonld cost and how the funds could be raised. The negotiations, or 
at least inquiries and calculations for the English do not seem^to 
have been consulted, went on till the overthrow of the Portuguese 
in 17S9.1 ' _ 

Kdnhoji’s death in 1731 and the struggles that followed among.' 
his sons lessened the power of the Angrids. A few years later 
(1734), the death of Ydkub Khdn and a disputed succession lowered 
the power of the Sidis, and in 1735 the Peshwa took many of his ' 
forts.® The Konkanasth Brdhmnns, now the first power in tho ' 
Konkan, ware able to turn their whole strength against the Poi’- 
tuguese, whom they hated as Christians and as strangers, and for 
whose ports and rich coast-lands they had long hnngered. The 
Mardthds began to press the Portuguese. Tear after year nows 
reached Bombay that the Mardthds had seized a fresh Portuguese 
fort, or appropriated the revenues of one more Portuguese district. 
In 1731 Thdna was threatened, and the Government -of Bombay, 
who felt that the success of the Mardihds endangered their island, 
sent three hundred men to garrison Thana, but soon after withdrew 
the aid,® 

In 1737, by siding with Sambhdji Angria against the Peshwa’s 
fiiend Mdndji Anglia, the Portuguese gave the Mardthds a pretext 


* Archlvo Portugue* Oriental Fas. 6. Supplement KewGCn, 1870, 287-202. The 
following nro the chief details of tho result of this inanity t 'Bombay had two towns 
or katlae, Bombay and UAhim ; it had eight villages, MAzgaon,' Vnrli, Pnrel, 
VndAIa (between Parol and ATAtnugn}, NAigaon (south ofTadAla and north of Paid), 
hlAtnnga, DhArAvi, and the island of Kolis orKolAhn; it had seven hamlets, two, 
Aivaris and Ganvnri under VadAIn ; two, Bamanvali and Coitem ? under DhArAvi, 
and three, BhoivAdn, Fomain, and Salgado under Pniel ; and it had 6ve KoU 
quarters under Bombay, MAzgaon, Varli, Parcl, and Sion, ■ Tlicrc wore threo salt- 
pans, at KauU nprtli of tldtunga, Siwri, and VndAli. Tho estimated produce and 
rovonuo of tho different parts of fiio island were, of the towns, Bombay 40,000 cocon- 
palms, some rice lands, and old rice-lands now built on, and MAliim 70,000 cocoa- 
palms and 602 mtiMe of rico. Of the eight villages, MArpou yielded 184 mudiu of 
rice and had 260 brab-palms, with a yoorly revonne of about Ams. 4000 ; Vnrli 34 mUrMs 
wortli about Xms, 7000 ; Pnrel, incinding its three bnmlats, 164 nud some btah- 

palins yicldinj; about Xms, 4000 ; VadAla, with its two hamlets, 76 mxuUt and some 
urah-pnlnu. Xnis. 1000 ; XAigaon, 42 mvdilc and some brab-palms Xms. 1000 ; JMAtnnga 
C5 nmlde .and 100 brabqialms Xms. 1700 ; Sion, 64 piutlda and a few palms Xms. 1400 ; 
DhArAvi, with two hamlets 23 mudae and n few brab.palms Xms. 025. KuIAba worth 
Xms. 4000 to Xms. 6000. The salt-pans yielded Xms. 2300 and tho Koli suburbs 
about Xms, 7000. There wore two distulerics, bamlhtfmiitia (?), at Bombay and at 
MAliim, Of other soiuccs of revenuo the Bombay and MAIiim custoins-honses 
yielded about Xms, 62,000, n tobacco tax Xms, 19,000, an excise Xms. 12,000, qnit- 
rents Xms. 3000, and the MAhim ferry Xms. 1200. The total was roughly estimated 
at Xms. 160,000. Tiio fortifications of tho island were, tho castle with six bastions 
begun in 1716, well aniicd ; a small fort on Doiigri ; a small bastion at MAzgaon, with 
a sorgoant and 24 men and 3 gnns; Siwri fort on the shore, svith a etiWitddr and 50 
sepoys and from 8 to 10 guns ; the small tower and breastwork of Sion, w itli a captain 
and 62 men and nine or ton guna ; threo bastions nthlAbim, with 100 men and 30 
gnus ; a fort on Vnrli hill, srith an ensign nud 25 men and seven or eight gims ; the 
isl.snd of Pateens (Butciicr's Island) belonging to JlArgaon, with a fort, begun by 
General Roonc in 1722, and about sos’cnty seamen and six or seven guns. 

•Grant Duff. 231-232. 8 Bom. Quar. Bov, IV, 78. 
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for attacking tkem. Tke time favoured the kfar£tlids. Goa vros 
barassed by the Bbonsles^ and Angria’s fleet rras at tbe Pesbwa’s 
service. The first step taken by. the Mardtbds was to attack tho 
island fort of Amdla, ofi tbe moutb of tbe Vaitamn. Tbe fort 
. was taken and tbe commandant and the garrison put to tbe sword. 
.The' Maratbas next (April 1737) attacked Sdlsette, took Gbod- 
bandar and put tbe garrison to tbe sword, and, gaining command 
of tho river, prevented help being sent from Bassein to Thdna. 
At Tbdna, though the fort was well advanced, tbe defences were 
nnfinished. The captain fled to Elaranja, and tbongb tbe garrison 
made a gallant defence, successfnlly driving back two assaults, in 
the end they were forced to capitnlate.^ The English sent men and 
ammunition to Bdndra, bnt tbe defences were useless and tbe place 
was abandoned, and fell to the Marithds without a struggle. In 
1788 tbe Portuguese made strenuous efforts to regain what they had 
lost. '.They defeated the Marathds at Asheri, and a gallant attack 
on Thdna might have succeeded, bad not the English warned the 
Mardthds of we Portuguese preparations and snppUed the garrison 
with powder and shot." In January 1789 Ghimnaji Appa, the 
'Poshwa’s brother, took command of tbe Mardtba troops, and, in spite 
of obstinate resistance, captured most of the northern forts, Eatalvdda, 
Ddhdnh, Eelve, Shrigaon, and Tdrdpur, whose walls were scaled 
by the Marathds, the Portuguese 'fighting with the bravery of 
Europeans,’ till they were overwhelmed by numbers. Versova and 
' Dhdrdvi in Sdlsetto, which still held out for the Portuguese, next 
surrendered, and the siege of Bassein was begun. The commandant 
of Bassein- offered to pay tribute, but the offer was refused ; he 
appealed to the English at first in vain, but he afterwards received 
from them a loan of £1500 (Bs. 15,000).^ The siege was pressed with 
the greatest skill and perseverance, and Angria's fleet blocked all 
' hope of succour. Still, with the help of some Portuguese lately 
come from Europe, so gallant was the resistance, little less brilliant 
than the heroic defences of Diu and Chanl, that before Bassein was 
taken throe months (17th February -16th May) had passed and 
5000 Marathds were slain.* The terms were honourable both to 
the Mardithds and -to the Portuguese. The garrison was allowed to 
, march out with the honours of war, and those who wished to leave 
'the country were gpranted eight days in whioh_to collect their 
property.^ Most of the large landholders gave up their estates and 


' 1 Bom. Quar. Hot. ' m. 273. Grose (17S0) says (Voyago, I. 68): ‘Tho.AIardthds 
stepped in vrhen the fort wns almost finished. They found the guns not mounted 
and opoaincs still in the %ralla.' 

3 Bom, Quar. Her. IV. 79. This caused the bitterest ill-feeling between the 

- English and the. Bortuguese ; the Fortnnese general in his letters, laying aside the 

nsu.'il formal courtesies. •Bom. Quar. Bev. IV. 82-83. 

•liTaime’s Konhan, 83. The Portugese 'loss was rotumed at 800 men. Ditto. 

'Details of the siege are given under Bassein, Places bf Interest. The Mardtha 
management of the siogo greatly impressed tlie Eoglieh. Grose (1750) wrote, ' 
lifardthds, ‘taught by European deserters, raised regular batteries, threw in boinh- 

- shells, and proceeded hy s.ap and mine. ’ (Voyage, I. 80). They paid the European 
gnnnors well, he-snys in another passage (79), bnt never let them leave, and in old 
ago suffered them to linger in misery and poverty." 

• Da Cunha’s Chaul and Bassein, 149. ' 
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soiled for Goa. Except five chnrcliea, four in Bossoin and one in 
Sdlsetto, which the Maratho general agi'Ced to spnro, every trace 
of Portuguese rule seemed fated to pass away.^ A high anthoiity. 
Governor Duncan, in Begulation I. of 1808, traces the fall of the 
Portuguese to the unwise zeal of their priests and to their harsh 
treatment of their Hindu and Mnsalman subjects.* iChdii Khan’s 
statements,® that the Portuguese treated their people kindly, and 
that, till the close of tho seventeenth century, Hindus and Musidinilns ^ 
continued to settle in Portuguese territory, prove that harshness and 
bigotry were not the causes of tho fall of tho Portuguese. The 
causes of their fall were that thePortuguese in Eoropo ,oarelcss of their 
Indian possessions, failed to keep the European garrison at its proper 
strength ; that the officiolB in India, keen only to make money, let 
their defences fall to ruin; and that the hardy vigour of bothgontiy 
and priests had turned to softness and sloth. All rested in an empty 
tmst in the name which their forefathers had left, wilfully blind to 
tho law that to be rich and weak is to court attack and ruin.'* 

On the fall of Basscin, the Government of Bombay sent boats 
to bring away the garrison. To the commhndant tho Bombay 
Government paid tho attention which his coinage and mi&fortnucs 
deserved. They allowed his officers and about eight hundred of his 
men to remain on the island during the monsoon, and advanced a ~ 
monthly allowance of four thousand rupees for their mniutenanco.® 
Though most of the SAlsetto gantry retired to Goa, many familicB 
took refuge in Bombay. It was melancholy, says Grose (1750), 
to see the Portuguese nobles reduced on a sudden from' riches to 
heggaiy. Besides what they did publicly to help tho Portugneso, 
the English showed much private generosity. One gentleman, John 
de Souza Forras, was extremely pitied hy the English. He had 
owned a considerable estate in Sdlsette, and had ondeai’cd himself 
to the English by his kindness and hospitality. Ho continued 
many years in Bombay caressed and esteemod.” At the close of 
the rains the Portugnese troqps refused to leavo Bombay, till their 
arrears wore paid. This demand was met hy tho Bombay Govern- 
ment, who advanced a sum of £5300 (Es. 53,000). On the 29th'of 
September the Portuguese were taken to Chaul in native-vossols, 
under a Government convoy. Tho commandant and the Viceroy of 
Gh)a united in sending tho Governor of Bombay tho warmest ac- 
knowledgments of his kindness. Bat the sniTerings of the Portugneso 


1 Knimo’s Konkan, 84. 

2 So also aeconling to Gropo pToya^e, I. 167 (1760)] tho PortngucBo cmdty had not 
a little share in determining the Marathiia to invade them. 

® Elliot and Bowson, VII._ 211-212, 346-346. 

* The conduct of the British In refuting to help tho Portugoc has heen sovcrely 
hlamed (Kalnic's Koiikan, 83; Bom._Qaai. Rev. IV, 82). Portuguese 'nrittrs go so 
far ns to state that the EugUsh supplied tho tIarAthis vi ith engineers and rvitli 
Iiomhs (.lore do Noroiiho, 1772, inO. Ghron. doTis. II. 16). According to (Iroie, nlio 
nruto ill 1750, the reasons nhy the English did not help the Poituguese nero, 'the 
foul practices’ of the I!.indra Jesuits against tho English inteicst in 1720, tlicir 
rciiiisaiicss in failing to finish tho Tliiina fort, and tho dan^r of cnrngingthciklaidthAs, 
whose cnntlnct of tho vrnr against the Portugnoo deeply impressed tlie l^i'lisli 
Voyage, I. 18-61, - * ' 

» Bom. Quat, Bov. IV 86-87- ® Grose’s Vo> age, 1. 73. 
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troops TTcre not over. Prom Chtiul they marched hy land, and, on 
the 15th of November, -when within two hours march of shelter in 
Goa, they were attacked and routed by Khem Sivant with the loss 
of two hundred of their best men. The English Commodore saw 
the miserable remnant arrive in Goa with * care and grief in every 
face.'^ As they were no longer able to hold them, the Portuguese 
offered the English Chaul and Korlai fort on the south hank of the 
Ghaul river. The English could not spare the men to garrison 
those places, but trusted that hy ceding them to the Manithds they 
would gain their regard, and might bo able to arrange terms between 
the Portuguese and the Mardthasr The Portuguese placed their 
interests in the hands of the EnglisK. The negotiation was 
entrusted to Captain Inchbird, and though the Mardthas at first 
demanded Daman and a share in the ^a customs, as well as 
Chaul, Inchbird succeeded in satisfying them with Chaul alone. 
Articles of peace were signed on the 14th of October 1740.® 

Except the island of Bombay, the wild north-east, and some groups 
of Angria’s villages in the south-east comer, of which, at his leisure 
, ho could take what parts were worth taking, the Peshwa was now 
rulor of the whole of Thdna. The change caused great uneasiness 
in Bombay. Soon after the fall of Bassein two envoys were sent to 
the Marathfis, Captain Inchhii-d to treat with Chimndji Appa at 
Bassein, and Captain Gordon to oonciliato the Edja of Satdra in the 
Deccan. Bombay was little prepared to stand such an attack as 
had been made on Bassein. The town wall was only eleven feet 
high and could ho easily breached hy heavy ordnance ; there was no 
ditch, and the trees and houses in front of the wall offered shelter to 
an attacking force.® A ditch was promptly begun, the merchants 
opening their treasure and subscribing £3000 (Bs. 30,000) ‘ as much 
as could ho expected in the low state of trade’ ; all Native troops 
wore forced to take their turn at the work ; gentlemen and civilians 
were provided with arms and encouraged to loam their use ; half- 
castes or topazes were enlisted and their pay was raised; the 
embodying of a battalion of sepoys was discussed ; and the costly 
and long-delayed work of clearing of its houses and trees a broad 
space round the town walls was begun. Though the Mardthas 
scoffed at it, tlireatcuing to fill it with their slippers, it was the ditch 
that saved Bombay from attack. 

The embassies were skilfully conducted and^ were successful. 
Captain Inchbird concluded afavourable treaty with Chimndji Appa,* 
and Captain Gordon returned from the Deccan with the assurance 
that the leading Marutha chiefs admitted the value of English trade 
and would not molest Bombay.® The feeling of security brought 
by these successful embassies soon passed a-way. When their fieet 
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1 Bom. Qnar. Rot. IV. 88. * Bom. Qnnr. Eov. IV. 87-80. 

e Bom. Qnar. Rov. IV. 91. 

* Preo trnclc subject to customs duties between tho English ana tho MariitliAs ; 
the English to have dominion over tho Mihim crcele. Aitchison's Treaties, V. 14. 

' Aitehwou’sTiuitics, V. ll-lfl; Low’s Indian Nnty, 1. 113: Bom. Qnar. Eov. III. 
331-336. 
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leftj convoying Bomo mcrcliantmon, Angria became insolontj and 
news came of tbe gathering of a great Mardtlia force at Tbuna. 
Alarm turned to panic. Numbers fled burying or carrying away 
tbeir valuables. Should the fleet bo sent to convoy merohautmen, 
or should trade be sacrificed and the fleet kept to guard tbe 
harbour ? This dilemma was solved iu a disastrous way for 
Bombay. On the 9th of November a frightful storm destroyed 
their three finest grabs, completely armed and equipped and com- 
manded by three experienced captains. Instantly Sambhiiji Angria 
appeared in the harbour, and carried away fourteen fishing boats 
and eighty-four of their crews. Remonstrance was vain, rotaliatiou 
impossible.^ 

The immediate danger passed over, but’ for nearly twenty years 
Bombay lived in fear and trembling. In 1750, Grose laments that 
the friendly, or, at worst, harmless bolt of Portuguese territory 
that used to guard them from the Mar&thds was gone. They 
were face to face with a power, unfriendly at heart, whoso oifiem 
were always pressing the government to lead them to Bombay, 
and let them raze its wretched fort and pillage its markets. The 
Mardthds wore proverbially treacherous and unbindablo by troabos, 
and since European deserters had taught thorn how to cairy on 
sieges, they were veiy formidable enemies. It was Governor 
Bourchier’s (1750-1760) .chief claim to praise that he succeeded 
in keeping the Mardthds in good humour. The Mardthds Icnew ‘ 
that they gained much by European trade. But there was no 
trusting to their keeping this in mind. A change of ministers, a 
clamour for the sack of Bombay, a scheme to humour the troops, 
was enough to make them break their pledges of friendship even 
though they knew that the breach was against their interests.® To 
all human appearance, Bombay ceased to bo tolerable the instant 
the Mardthds resolved on its conquest. Even could the fort hold 
out, it could be blockaded, and supplies out off.® 

Grose gives interesting particulars of these terrible Mardthds, 
who had taken Thdna and Bassoin, and who hold Bombay iu the 
hollow of their hands. Most of them wore land-tillers called 
Kurumbis, of all shades from deep black to light brown, the hill-mon 
fairer than the coast-men. They were clean-limbed and straight, 
some of them muscular and large bodied, but from their vegetnblo 
diet, light, easily overborne in battle both by Moors and by Euro- 
peans. Their features were regular, oven delicate. They shaved 
the head except the top-knot and two side curls, which, showing 
fi'om the helmet, gave them an unmanly look. The rest of their 
dross was mean, a roll of coarse muslin round the head, a bit of 
cloth round the middle, and a loose mantle on the shoulders also used 
as bedding. The officers did not much outflguro the men. To look 
at, no troops were so despicable. The men lived on rice and water 
carried in a leather bottle; the officers fared little bettor. Tlioir 
pay was small, generally in rice, tobacco, salt, or clothes. The 


1 Boni.Qunr.Ilcr. IV. 9C-07. 


s Orosc’s Voj ago, J. 4i. 


3 Gtnac’sVjoyago,!. DC, 
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horses were small but bardy^ clever in rough roads, and needing 
lictle fodder. , The men were armed with indifferent muskets mostly 
matchlocks. These they used in bush firing, retreating in haste to 
the main hody when they had let them off. Their chief trust was 
in their swords and targets. Their swords were of admirable temper, 
and they were trained swordsmen. European broadswords they lield 
in contempt. Their targets were light and round, swelling to a 
point and covered with a lacquer, so smooth and hard'that it woifid 
turn aside a pistol shot, even a musket shot at a little distance. 
They were amazingly rapid and cunning. The T^g lisb would have 
no chance with them. They might pillage Bombay any day.^ 

Eoiismately for Bombay the Mardth4s remained friendly .until two 
events, the destruction of Angria’s power in 1757 and the crushing 
defeat of the Mardth4s at Fdnipat in 1761, raised the English to a 
position of comparative independence. In 1755 the Mar&th4s and 
English made a joint expedition against Angria. The Mar4th4s 
'proved feeble and lukewarm allies, bnt the En g lish fleet under 
Commodore James took the important coast forts of Suvamdurg 
and Bdnkot in the north of Batn4giri. In 1757, strengthened by 
the presence of Admiral Watson and of Colonel Clive, the English 
attacked and took the great coast fort of Yijaydnrg in Batni,giri, 
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1 Grose’s Voyage, I, 83. In of tUis MarAtha thnader cloud, Bombay was 
advaneingiapiuy to wealth and importance. In 1753 (1st December) the Government 
wrote to the Conrt; ‘The number of inhabitants has so greatly increased that the 
crowded people are murmuring to have the town enhuged. Some very considerable 
bankers from Anrangabad and Poona have opened shops m tho great advantage of trade. ’ 

i Warden’s Landed Tenures, 77). This inoieasein prosperity was partly due to very 
iboml instructions about attracting strangors to Bombay in o lettW from the Court 
dated 15th March 1748. (See Bom. Quar. Itev. V. 164). Bombay was no longer the 
Britons' bnrying-ground. The climate was better or was better understood, ana much 
greater pains were taken to keM the town clean (Bom. Quar. Bev. V. 168). The strong 
dyke at the Great Breach, which was greatly damaged by a storm in 1728 (Bom. 
Quar. 'Rev. UL 331), had been repaVed and me sea kept out of a large tract in the 
centre of ^e island. Mild management and religions indiSerenco, allowing Bindns, 
Mnsalmins, Pdrsis, oven Cathouo Ohiistions the free piaotice of their forms of 
worship, had tempted so msOT settlers that every inch of the island was tilled, and, 
in proportion to its size, yielded much more than Silsette. Among tho Marithds^ 
Bombay had hi perilously great name for wealth. Its noble harbour was the centre 
of trade between Western and Upper India and the Malabar coast, the Persian Gnlf, 
and tho Bed* Sea. Its well-bout tho^h badly placed castle and its costly moat 
made it one of the strongest of the Company’s Indian possessions. The military 
force was of three branches, Enropeans, Katives, aod a local militia. The Europeans 
were either sontfrom England or were Dutch French and Forturaese deserters, or 
they were topazes that is half-Fortnguese. The sepoys had English officers, wore the 
Indian dress, and carried muskets, swords, and targets. They were faithful and with 
European help they were staunch. The local militia of land-tillera nndpslm-teppm 
would prove useful against on invader. Hezt to Angria, perhaps eqnu to An^o, 
the English were tho first naval power on the west coa^ They had succeeded to 
the old Portuguese position of granting passes to native craft.* Were it not for the 
English navy, the seas would.swarm with pirates and no unarmed vessel could escape. 
The English navy consisted partly of beautifully modelled English-built calleya 
carrying eighteen to twenty guns, provided with oar8,_and specully useful in a 
calm. They had also a few ^bs, modelled after Angtia’s grabs, with prows best 
suited for carrying chase guns, and a competent number of galtvais or row-boi^s. 
Large European ships were also occasionally stationed nt Bombay. Tho marine - 
was chiofiy manned by English or European deserters and drafts froin.tho land forces. 

TOr?pMited*W dilldst least os early as 1887. HamlUen’e New Account, I. tOS, 216. 
TbetaruotpassWdlnimis^nted in Bom.Quar.Ber.IV.lSS. 

B 310—63 , 
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biwnt Angrio’s fleet, and nttferly destroyed Lis power.* They were 
still BO afraid of the Marath&s that the empty threat of an 
invasion of Bombay made the English break ofi a ^favoarablo 
agreement with Fan's Khfln at Surat.* In the nest year they gained 
command of Surat castle and became Admirals of the Moghal 
fleet. So eneouraged were they with this success that, in 1700, 
they were bold enough to side with the Sidi against the 
Mardthds and to hoist the English flag at Janjira/ The defeat of 
Pdnipat in 1761, the death of the Peshwa BiHAji Bajirdv, and the 
succession of a minor, freed the British from present fear of the 
Mar^ithas.* Before the year was over they were in treaty with the i 
Mardthds for the cession of Sdlsotte and Bassein. Baghunathrilv 
the regent for Midhavniv refused to cede Sdlsetto, bat granted 
another important concession, the independence of the Sidi.‘ In . 
1766 Mddharrttv had so &r retrieved Mardtha affairs, that ho 
refused to listen to any proposal for the cession of Sdlsetto and the 
harbour islands." 

On the congest of Bassein in 1789 the ITardthds introduced a - 
regular and efficient government. Under the name of BAjipnr or 
Bdjirdv’s city, Bassein was made the head-quarters of the governor 
or sarsvhheddr of the Eonkan. Under the sarsubheddr were district 
officers, styled mdmlatddra, whose charges generally yielded about 
£50,000 (Bs. 5,00,000) a year; and who, besides managing the ■ 
revenue, administered civil and criminal justice and police. Under ^ 
the mdndatddrs were village headmen, or ptUih. In Sdlsetto the 
Mardthds'raised the land assessment and levied many fresh cesses. 
In spite of these estra levies the island was fairly prosperous, till, in 
1 761, on the death of Bdjirdv, the system of forming the reveuno 
was introduced. In Bassein grants were given to high-casto Hindns 
to tempt them to settlo. The Native Christians were taxed and the 
proceeds spent in feeding Brdhmans to purify them and make them 
Hindus.* In 1768 the district of Kalydn, stretching from the Pen river 
to the Vaitama, had 742 villages yielding a land I’ovonuo of £46,000 , 
(Bs. 4,50,000) and a customs revenue of £25,000 (Bs. 2,50,000).® 

At the close of 1760 {November- December) the French scholar 
Anquetil du Perron made a journey from Surat to visit the Kanhcri 
and Blephanta coves. Both in going and coming his route lay 
along tho const. Ho travelled in a palanquin ivith eight bcjirers, 
four Mmed sepoys, and aPdrai soirnut. He was Iiimsolf awneJ irith 
a pair of pistols and a sword, and had two passports one for tho 


J Details are ^ven in Onne's History, 1. 409,417> aud inGrosfl*a Yoj'nge, II. 214-227. 
* See Sombay Ga 2 etteer, VoL X. liHl, 2SL 

a Grant Dnff, 303 ; Bombay Garcttccr, II. 125. Gipit Duff, .324. 

4 On tho 7^ January on too OeW of Piinipat, fifty-Un^e miles north of Dolbi| tho 
Mnrdthfis under SadAshivriio Bb4u were ilofeatod by the AfgbAns^ and the Pcsln^ a*s 
brother and cousin, chiefs of disUnctiou, and about 200,000 ^lardtbns slnin. 
j^jirAv the Peshva died heartbreken in the following Juno. Grant Duff’s Mer^thtfs, 
316 317 

fi^Nainic’s Konkati, 90. How greatly Wnrtltha power was fearod is shown hy 
Niebii)ir*B remark when in 1 774 hoheard that the English had taken SdUette ; ‘ 1 do not 
l&now whether they will be able to hold ft ngiiust tho great land forces of the hrarUtlnU. * 
Vwago tn Arabic, Frenoih Ed. H. 2, 0 Kmrae'a Konken, 90, 

7 Da Cunha’s Ghoul and Bassein, 140. ^ Kaly^ln Dianes in Hairnc’s Koukan, 98. 
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MarfttMs tto otbor for the Masalm^iia. Tlironghout tlie vrliole of 
Tbllna order seems to have 1)0011 well establislied. The 'Marathds 
found it difficult to protect their shores against pirates, hut they were 
busy repairing and building forts.* Both in going and in coming, 
Du Perron ivas free from the exactions either \o£ highwaymen or 
of officials. Of the apponranco of the country betiveen Daman and 
Snisctto ho gives few details, except that from Ndrgol southwords, 
he occasionally mentions palm groves and notices the beantiful 
orchards of A^slii. There wore Christians in several of the villages 
where he halted, and, though many of their churches ond bnildings 
were in mins or in disrepair, some woro in order, and, at Agdshi, 
the road was full of Christians, going to church as freely as in a 
Christian land. lYith Sdlsetto ho was much taken. It was no 
wonder that it had tempted the Marathas, and if only the English 
conld get hold of it, Bombay would bo one of the best settlements in 
the cast. If well managed it would yield £240,000 (Rs. 24,00,000) 
a year. It was full of villages almost all (Riristinn. There were 
several mined churches and convents, and the European priests had 
loft. But the Mardtbas had allowed the Christians to keep some of 
their churches, and the native priests, under a native Vicar General, 
kept up the festivals of the church 'Nvith as much pomp as at Goa. 
Their processions were made without the slightest danger, even with 
a certain respect on the part of the Hindus. A festival at Thdaa in 
which Du Perron took part was attended by several thousand 
Christians. The ^lardtha chief of the island did not live in Sdlsette, 
but on the mainland m a fort commanding Thilna.® About the 
same time (1750) the travcHor Tioffonthaler described the people of 
tbo inland parts of Thfina as a kind of savages brought up in thick 
forests, black and naked except a strip of cloth round the loins.^ 
Meanwhile, Bombay Lad been growing larger, richer, and healthier. 
In 1 757 Ive describes it as tho most flourishing town in the world 
‘ the grand store-house of all Arabian and Persian commerce.’* In 
1764 Niebuhr found tho climate pleasant, tho healthiness much 
improved since somo ponds had been filled with earth. Tho products 
were rice, cocoanuts, and salt. Tho population had lately greatly 
increased. The old castle was not of much consequence, but the 
town was guarded on tho land side by a good rampart, alargo moat, 
and ravelins in front of tlio three gates. There woro also towers at 
Mdhim, Riva north of Dhdrdvi, Sion, Suri, Mitegaon, and Varli. 
There woro 300 native troops on tho island, and, thanks to a Swiss, 
tho artillery were in oxocllont order. The greatest work was tho 
dock. Tho Maruthds st ill continued to treat the English with rudeness. 
In 1760 they carried off a Bombay cmisor. War seemed certoin, but 
tho English had sent a largo number of troops to Calcutta and MadrM, 
nnd they choso a friendly sottlemont.® Another writer mokes tho 
population sixty thousand, nnd tho sale of woollens ond other English 
goods £140,000 (Rs. 14,00,000) a year. Still, ho adds, tho island 
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does not pay.^ In 1766 Forhea fonnd the climate in generalhoalthy 
and pleasant, though a considerable tract was overflowed by the sea. 
The merchants traded with all the principal seaports and interior cities 
of India, and extended 'their commerce to the Persian and Arabian 
gulfs, the coast of Africa, Malacca, China, and the eastern islands. 
The provision markets were well supplied from Sdlsetto and the 
mainland, and every spot that would admit of cultivation was sown 
with rice or planted with cocoa palms.® The town was about two 
miles in circumference, surrounded by modem fortifleations. Thoro 
were three excellent docks and a spacious marine-yard, where teak 
ships of all sizes were made by skilful Pdrsis, the exact imitators 
of the best European models.® Of public buildings there were a 
Government house, customs-house, marine-house, barracks, mint, 
treasury, theatre, and prison. There were three hospitals, a 
Protestant church, and a charity school. The English honses were 
comfortable and well furnished, not yet deserted for conntiy villas. 
The street in the black town contained many good Asiatic houses, kept 
by Indians especially by Fdrsis. Bombay was one of the first mails 
in India, a place of great trade. The government was simple and 
regular, managed with order and propriety, but the revenue was 
always inadequate to the expenses.* The outlay was scrionsly 
increased by the building of new fortifications in 1 768.® ^o Court 
of Directors and the Bombay Government agreed that, without the 
possession of some of the neighbouring lands, Bombay could not be 
held. The most suitable lands were S&lsette and Bassein, Sdlsette 
for its rice and vegetables, Bassein for its timber. No chance of 
gaining these lands was to be allowed to pass.® With this object a ' 
British envoy was sent to Poona in 1771.® The Mardthfis refused 
to cede any land and added 500 men to the Thdna garrison. In 
consequence of this refusal, knowing that the Portugueso had lately 
made vigorous reforms, and hearing that a fleet was on its way from 
Brazil to recover their late possessions, the Bombay Government 
determined to take Sdlsette by force.® 

On the 12th of December, 120 European artillery, 200 artilleiy 
lascars, 600 European infantry, and 1000 sepoys, under the 


1 Bombaj in 1781. 6-7. Kiebuhr (Voyam, n. 2) gives the population at 140,000, 
on tho estimate of on BngUaiunivn who had been in Bombay twenty yeats. ^icre 
had been 70,000 when bo came, and sinoo he had come the number was doubled. 
Sixty thousand is nrobahly correct. Xbo diObrcnco is proliably partly duo to tho largo 
scctiou of the peo^o who lived in Bombay only durinu tho busy season. See below 
p. CIO. 9 Forbes’ Orient^ Memoirs, 1. 2a 

S Sbip-bnUding in Bombay dated from 1785, when lavji I7asarvdnji came from 
Surat, and in the next year was sent to open a teak trado 'nitlitbo Bhils and other 
wild tribes of the forests to the north. Bom. Qnar. Bov. III. 332. On the ship building 
at Sorat at this time sec Stavorinus' Vm-ages, III. 17 -23 .and Bombay Gazetteer, l£ 
14G. Grose's Voyage, I. 110, * Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, I. 161-165. 

S Bombay in 1781, 8, 9. 6 Bombay in 1781, 9.10. 7 Grant VaS, 371. 

S The Foitngnesc bad lately increased both the nnmbcr and tho siro of their sliips | 
they had abolished the Inquisition, turned much of the riches of tho churches to tho 
use of tho state, settled tho .administration of justice on a firm footing, ami done 
nnoh to cnconrago tho militaiy service. Tlie force nt Goa was 2240 infantry, 830 
marines, 2000 natives, and 0000 sepoys. An army of 12,000 arri\od from Brazil at 
Gon, and preparations were made to seize B.as3cin. (CbanI and Bnssoin, 160; Bombay 
in 17S1, 73 footnote). Tho day after (13th December) the English sailed for Thdna, 
the Fortngiicso fleet entered Bombay harbour and protested. O. Clicon. do Tis. II, bi. 
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command of General Gordonj started from Bombay by water to 
Thdna. On the 28th, after a setions repulse, the fort was carried by 
assault and most of the garrison were put to the* sword.^ A second 
British force took Versova, and a third occupied Karanja, Elephanta, 
and Hog Island.^ By the first of January 1775, Salsette and its 
dependencies, indndingBassein, were in the possession of the British. 
In his dispute with Nfina Eadnavis as to the legitima (7 of the child 
whom Ndna had declared heir to the late Peshwn, Eaghttu&thr6v had 
been arrested and forced to retire to Gujarat. On the dth of March 
1775, to obtain the help of 'the English, he agreed to a treaty, 
known as the treaty of Surat, under which S&lsette and Bassein 
were ceded to the English.^ Bassein was soon after restored, but 
Sdlsette, Earanja, Hog Island, and Ehfodei'i, which at the time of 
cession were estimated to yield a yearly revenue of £85,000 
(Es. 3,50,000), were given over to the English.* 

In August 1775, Parsons found Bombay an elegant town with 
numerous and handsome gentlemen’s houses, well laid out streets, and 
a clean sandy soil. The esplanade was very large, and as smooth and 
even as a bowling green. Inside of the walls was a spacious OTeen 
where several regiments could drill. Bombay castle was very large 
and aferong, and the works round the town were so many and 
bastions so strong and well placed, and the whole defended with so 
broad and deep a ditch, that, with a snfBcient garrison and 
provisions, it might bid defiance to any force. Its dry-dock was 
perhaps better, and its graving dock and rope-walk were as good 
as any in England. The ships built in Bombay were as strong, 
handsome, and well finished as any ships built in EuropB-^ 

At this time Sdlsette is described as having good water and a 
fruitful soil, yielding chiefly rice, capable of great improvement, 
and formerly the granary of Goa. Karanja yielded rice to the 
yearly value of £6000 (Es. 60,000) and Elephanta about £800 
(Es. 8000).® In 1774 Forbes, on his way to the B^anheri caves, 
passed through a country of salt wastes, rice fields, cocoa groves, 
wooded hills, and rich valliea. The island was infested by tigers 
and was 'full of the ruins of Portuguese churches, convents, and 
villas.'' 

Shortly after the cession (May, 1775) the Mardthfis from Bassein 
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1 ForTjcs (Or. Mem. I. 452) Boys ‘thnt the expedition Dgunst Thdna WM in 
consequence of a treaty between the Select Committee of Bombay and Hamnnathrdv 
Feshwa, by which the islands were ceded to the British. But the first treaty with 
Baghnnilthrilr was after, not before, the tahing of Thina. u 

- Forbes’ Or. Mem. L 453. In the fourteen years before the conquest of BAIsem 
the revenue of Bombay amonnted to £1,019,000 and the expenditure to £3,974,000 ; 
it liad cost the Conmany nearly three milhons stcrlinm The "details are 6*"^ 
Milbnm’s Oriental Commerce, L lii, liii, Iviii. 8 Bombay in 1781i 101-102. 

4 Aitebison’s Treaties, V. 21-28. The Fortngnose objected strongly to the aobon 
of iho English in seizing Sdlsette. The corrcspbndenco continned till 1780, "whfm hw. 
Hornby showed thnt the English Government had both justice and tochnieal right 
in their favour. To this letter the Goa govornmeni wore unable to answer. But 
representations through the court of lisbon to tbe English GovorjimentworoiMro 
successful. A desp.!^ came out denouncing the conquest of Sdlsette as nnscuonablok 
impolitic, unjust, and unauthorised, and advising the Bombay Government to cancel 
the treaty. But ttc cession had long been formally confirmed and no action ivan 
"taken. Chanl and Bassein, 156. 8 Parsons’ Btavels, 214-217. 

0 Bombay in 1 781c 2, 3. * Forbes’ Or. Mom. 1. 428, III 449. 
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lauded on Bdlsetto witli SSOOmen, hut vreire repulsed Trith^eat loss.' 
A few months before (December 1774), at Ghcria in Batndgiri, 
Commodore John Moore, ■with the Revenge and the Bombay grab, 
had attacked and destroyed the chief ship of the MnrAtha navy, a 
vessel of forty-six guns.^ In 1776 an impostor, calling himself 
Saddshiv Ohimndji, gathered a large force and overrnh the Konkan. 
In October he marched up the Bor pass, but was driven out of the 
Deccan, and, seeking shelter ■with A'ngria, was made prisoner, arid 
the Konkan speedily reduced to order.* 

Meanwhile the English Government in Calcutta, which had lately 
been made Snpreme,disappvovod of the support given toRaghnnritlirar, 
declared the treaty of Snrat invalid, and aent their agent Colonel 
Upton to Poona to negotiate ■with the ministerial party. Under the 
terms of a treaty dated at Fnrandhar, near Poona, on tho 1st b£ 
March 1776, it was agreed that an alliance between the Bi^ish and 
the ministerial party should take tho place of the alliance between 
tho British and BaghnndthrAv or Eaghobn. At tho same time tho 
British were to continue in possession of Salsette, Karanja, Elophantn, 
and PEog Island.'' In spite of this treaty, tho feeling of tho ruling 

E arty at Poona of which Ndna Padnavis was the head, was strongly 
ostile to the English. When news arrived that . war between 
England and Prance was imminent, Ndna determined to make use 
of the French to lower the power of the English. In April 1778, 
St. Lubin and some other Frenchmen landed at Chaul and proceeded 
to Poona, and were there rocoivod ■with "the highest honour.® On 
St. Lubin’s promise to bring a completely equipped French force to 
Poona, Ndna concluded an allianco between Prance and the Mardthris, 
granting the French the free use of the port of Chaul.® At thosamo 
time Edna treated the English' Agent at Poona with marked 
discourtesy. A considerable party at Poona, whose leaders were 
Sakhdrdm and Moroba, were hostile to Ndna and woro anxious to 
see Rdghoba in power. Disappointed with tho fiiilnro of the 
Purandhar treaty, and feeling that only by the overthrow of Ndna 
could French inflnonce at Poona bo destroyed, the Governor .General 
encouraged tho Bombay Government to come to an arrangement 
with Sakhdram’s party, and promised to send a force overland by 
Ondh and Berdrto act ■with them in setting Rdghoba in power in 
Poona. A strong force^ was directed to meet on the, Jainna, opposite 
to Kalpi, and Colonel Leslie, who was placed in command, was 


* Boxn'bAy in 1781, 82. 2 Bomtay in 1781, 84-83 ; PnTSona* Travels, 217* 

* Kiairne's Eonkan, 99. „ ^ ^ . 

* Aitchison’a Treaties, V. 28-J13. In spite of tljw affront from tlic Goyemincnt of 
Bengal tlie Comt of Directors npprovccl tlio policy of tiio Bombi^ Govonment, 
preferring tho treaty of Surat to tlio treaty of Puranuliai*. Grant Duff, 396, 400. 

I> Bomoay in 1781, 110-116. , ^ at. 

6 Bombay in 1781, 120, 143. On tUo 13th May 17<S, ^4na debvprod a paper to Sfc 

Ziubin, tcqniring the help of Franco to punish a nation ‘who Eidraisranp nn insolent 
licadond whose measurcofinjuBticewas full.’ Ditto 163. Pait of tho French plan wm 
. m attack on Bombay. Ditto 16a They coUeoted 6000 Enroi>cnn soldicre and a supply 
of artillery at Mauritius. Ditto 304, 317, 326. i in, 

7 Six liattab'ons of sciioj's with proportionate nrtilleiy ana some, cavalry. Giant 
Dud’a Maritli&s, 406. 
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instructed to marcli Across India towards Bombay, and place Mmself 
nnder tbe orders of that Presidency. Colonel Leslie crossed tbe 
Jamna in May 1778, but, getting mixed witb local disputes in 
Bnndelkband, be made little progress, and died on tbe 8rd of October 
.1778.’ 

' On receipt of tbe instructions from the Supreme Grovemment, 
tbe Governor of Bombay decided to make a fresh alliance with 
Bdgboba on tbe terms of tbe Surat treaty of 1775. Tbe EngHsb 
un&rtook to establish Bdgboba in Poona, but stipulated that, unless 
he could prove that the young Pesbwa was not tbe son of Ndrdyanrdv, 
Bdgboba was to be placed in power merely ag regent. In return 
Bdgboba promised to cede Bassein and Ebdnderi iidand, tbe Atgaous 
which formed part of Sdlsette, and several districts in Gnjardt. He 
also promised that, without the consent of tbe English, no European 
should be allowed to settle in tbe Pesbwa’s territory.® The treaty 
was concluded in Bombay on tbe 24tb of November 1778. On tbe 
22nd of November, bearing that tbe ministerial party were taking 
steps to oppose Bdgboba's march to Poona, a force of 8900 men 
was ordered to leave Bombay.® Tbe military command was given 
to Colonel Egerton, but all negotiations were to be carried on by 
Messrs. Camac and Mostyn who accompanied tbe force. On tbe25tb 
of November the first division, under Captain Stewart, took possession 
of tbe Bor pass and of tbe village of Kbanddlo. Colonel Egerton, 
witb tbe second division, seized Beldpnr, and, on the 26tb November, 
encamped at Panvel. On tbe 15tb December tbe whole army 
reached Kbopivli, or Campoli, at tbe foot of tbe Bor pass. Here, 
- though they beard that the ministerial troops were gatberinff to 
bar '^eir passage to Poona, they remained till the 23rd of December, 
spending the time in making a road for tbe guns up tbe Bor pass. 
Meanwhile* tbe Mariitba horse ranged in large bodies between 
Elbopivli and Panvel, and caused much annoyance to tbe camp. To 
add to their misfortunes, Mr. Mostyn, who alone bad a thorough 
knowledge of Poona affairs, fell sick and returned to Bombay where 
ho died on tbe 1st of January. Colonel Egerton’s health also gave 
way. He resigned the command and left for Bombay, but tbe country 
was BO full of Mardtba horse that be was forced to return. On bis 
return be resumed bis place in tbe committee, but was succeeded in 
tbe command by Colonel Gockburn. 

When tbe English force reached tbe Deccan, contrary to 
Bdgboba’s assurances, they found that the country was full of hostile 
horse, and that none of tbe chiefs were inclined to support Bdgboba’s 
cause. In skirmishes between Kbanddla and Xdrli, tbe British 
force was unfortunate in losing Colonel Cay and Captain Stewart, 
two of its best officers.* When they reached Talegaon, eighteen 
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r Grant DniTB Mardthda, 4S0. 

S i^itcliisonls Treaties, V. 34-38. The Gujarit districts ceded under this treaty 
were Olpdd in Surat, Jambusar, Amod, Hinsot, and an assignment of £7600 on 
Ankleshvar in Sroach. 

8 The details of the force were, 143 artillery with 600 lascars, 448 rank and file of 
European infantry, and 2278 sepoys, making with ofircors a total of 3900. Bombay m 
1781, 173. 

4 Colonel Cay and Captain Stouart were killed at Kdrli. Grant BufT, 413. 
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Cbapto VII. miles west of Poona, the town was in flames and there was a serious 
History. scarcity of supplies. A council was called, and, in spito of all 

THEMAnArnis. ablest officers could nrgOj the majority dotormined to 

l''"co-i 800 retreat. The retreating force was soon surrounded by 
^ ■ horse, and, but for the courage and skill of Caplaiir Hartley who 

commanded the rear guard, the greater pai'fc of the second division 
must have been destroyed. A.t Vndgaon, about foUr miles west of 
Talegaon and twenty east of Hband^la, a second council was called 
and majority agreed that the troops conld not stand another day 
of snch fierce fighting. Accordingly, on the 15th, they entered into 
treaty with Ndna Fadnavis and Sinclia. ITdna Fadnavis made the 
surrender of Bdghoba a preliminary to any agreement. Hut the 
English were spared the dishononr of giving him np, asBdghobahad 
already placed himself under the protection of Sindia. Disappointed 
of tho object ho had most at heart, NdilS' declared that orders mnst ho 
sent to Colonel Goddard to conduct his detachment back to Bengal, 
nnd that the English mnst surrender all the Mardtha territory they had 
acquired, nnd that, until the lands were handed over, the army must 
tesasdn ■at/ Vadgawn.Thwnwgata&tiwna &s!d!a.’i?ese.’aflsa ancffljss.- 
fuL On the promise of the cession of Broach, he arranged that the 
army should be released, and they retired to Bombay guarded by 
the troops they had been acenstomed to see fly before them.* In 
Bombay, joy at the return of the army was lost in tho shame of tho 
terms to which ita leaders had submitted. At the coMcil regret 
and recriminations were silenced. 'Our first duty,’ said Governor 
Hornby (29th January), ‘is to retrieve our affairs, our next is to 
inquire into the cause of failure.’ Ho praised tho oonraro of tho 
army, blamed the commanding officers, and advised Colonm Egertou 
and Colonel Gockhom to abstain for tho present from military 
duty. For his skill and courage in command of the rear guard ho 
promoted Captain Hartley to the rank of .Xiientenant Oolonol.® 
As Messrs. Camao and Egertou had uo anthority to couclude o 
treaty, he held that the convention of Vadgaon was not binding. 
As regarded future dealings with tho Jfnrithds, he (19th February) 
gave his opinion that power in Poona was not in the hands of Ndna 
but in tho hands of Sindia, that Sindio was OTposod to a French 
alliance and had shown himself friendly to the Bntish, and that tho 
British should make every effort to oonolado an agreement with 
Sindin. -Aa Edghoba was now a puppet in Sindia’s hands, no 
further attempt should bo made to raise him to power. Tho main 
objects of the English were to keep tho French and Ndna from any 
share in the government of Poona, and to preserve for the Company 
tho territory they then hold.® Ndna wos told that Messrs. Oaraao 


1 Bombw in 1761, 188. About this time (IfSO) tho l^tch wero anxious to 

establish tnemaolves at Basseiu, but tho nogotiatioAS tailed. BaCunha's Cliaiil and 

Bassein, 73.74. ... 

* Mr. Camao, Colond Egerton, and OolOnel Cookhnm wore dismissed tho Compsnjr’s 

scrvico. Grant Dnff, 418. . . * 

s Bombajr in 1781, 205. Tho depressed state of the English jn 1780 is shown by 
tho Mar.'ktha piracies to whioh thoy had to sabmit. Tho gorernor oi Bassein, one of 
tho Peshwa’s admirals, used to attack EngUsb sbipSi «ndi if they succeeded in proving 
the oflcnco, all they gained was the cj^lonation that thoirehip was supposed to belong 
to eomo other nation, 
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and Egertonhad no power to conclnde a treaty, and tliat tlie English 
repudiated tlio Yndgnon-convention. An attempt was made to open 
negotiations with Sindia. But Hornby bad OTOrcstimatod Sindia's 
goodwill 'to tbo English. Tho blardtbds insisted that tho terms 
o£ the Vndgaon convention should be carried out, and that Sdlsotte 
and tho Gnjardt territories should bo ceded. To enforce their demands 
preparations were made for attacking Sdlsette, bnt precautions 
prevented Bio ottack, and tho sofo arrival of Colonel Goddard at 
Surat, on tho 25th of Fobrnnry, changed the face of affairs. 

On Colonel Lewis’ death on tho 8rd of October, Colonel Goddard 
succeeded to tho command of tho army in Bundclldinnd, and, 
in Epito of great difliculty and danger, led his men through Bhopdl 
and Hoshangabad to tho banks of the Narbada, which ho reached on 
the 16th of January 1779. His instructions wore to act ns the 
Bombay Government advised, and his advice from Bombay was to 
push on to Jnnnnr. On tho 24th of January ho received a letter from 
Carnac, dated tho 11th, tolling him that matters had changed, 
and advising him to give np Jnnnnr and to march cither to Bombay 
or to Surat, or, if ho was not strong enough to do this, to stay in 
Bcrdr. Colonel Goddard pushed on and reached Cbarvdh, opposite 
Burhdnpar, on the JOlh of January. On tlio 2nd of February ho 
received a letter from hir. Camac and Colonel Egerton, dated 
Xhopivli tho 19th of Januaty, telling him not to act on their letter of 
tho IGth, ns, on consideration, they fonnd that they had no power 
to give tho orders wliich that loiter contained. No letter dated tho 
ICtli had been received. Bnt tho probability that tho Bombay 
force had mot with a heavy disaster, led Goddard to press on to 
Surat. On tho 9th ho received Mr. Carnno’s letter of tho IGth of 
January ordering his return to Bengal. After this, tho march was 
carried on -with such spirit that Surat was reached on tho 25th of 
February, 300 miles, much of it wild and rugged, in nineteen days.’ 

On hearing tlmt Colonel Goddard was safe in Snrat tho Supremo 
Government mndo him their minister to treat with tho Manithds. 
The treaty of Pumndhnr was to bo renewed, provided tho Mnrnthds 
agreed to withdraw claims based on tho Tadgaon convention and 
never to admit French forces into their dominions.^ At tho request 
of tho Bombay Government, Goddard visited Bombay on tho 16th 
of March 1779. Ho agreed with tho Bombay Government that no 
steps should bo taken, till a further letter was received from tho 
Supremo Council. Ho then returned to his army nt Surat. On tho 
• 29lh of May lie wrote to tho Poona Court tolling thorn that ho had 
been charged with negotiations nt Poona, and expressing tho wish of 
•the Supremo Council to conclndo a lasting treaty witli the Mnrrtthrts. 
In tho struggle for pow'cr botwoon Niinn and Sindia, Ndnn was 
most anxious to gain possession of Btighoba. In case Niina might 
succeed, Sindia scut ltdghoba under escort to Burlidupur, and, on tho 
way, Baghoba, snsnccting that ho would bo thrown into oonfinompnt, 
'escaped Avith n body of troops to Gujnwlt, and throw himself on tho 
protection of Colonel Goddard. Goddard agreed to protect him, 

1 Bombay in 1781, 289. ' a Grant Duff, 424, 
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and, on the 12tli o£ Jnnc,Ejlgliobn joined tlie English camp. During 
the rains, negotiations ivent on between Colonel Goddard and the 
Poona Court. But, as the Mardtlids claimed tho cession of Slllsctlo 
and demanded the surrender of Bdghoba, no advance nns made. 

At the dose of the year General Goddard visited Bombay. Mr. 
Hornby proposed that tho British should form an alliance with tho 
G^ikwAr and attack the Peshwa's territory. This proposal was 
approved by the Snprome Government, and four companies of ‘ 
European infantry and two battalions of sepoys, under Colonel 
Hartfoy, were sent from Bombay to help Goddard in Suint.* 

On tho 1st of January 1780, Goddaid marched fiom Surat, took 1 
Dabhoi, and agreed with tho Gdikwdr to divide the Peshwa’s Gujarfit \ 
possessions, the Gdikwdr keeping the north and the British the south. 
Ahmadabad fell on the 15th of Fcbruoiy, and the success was followed 
by the defeat of part of Sindia's army.’^ At tho request of tho Bombay 
Government, Hartley was ordered from Baroda to Bombiiy on tho 8th 
of May. This reinforcement was much wanted in the Konkao. To 
prevent tho Mardthds cutting off Bombay supplies, small bodies of 
troops had been posted at Afferent parts of tho Eonkan. Pour 
European subalterns, in charge of two companies of sopoys, took 
post on one of the Sahyddri passes, and another force nndor C.aptain ' 
Bichard Camphell seized Kalydn. Enraged at tho loss of Kulyrtn, * 
Ndna Fadnavis despatched a large force who took tho British post on \ 
tho Sahyddris, and, on arriving near Kalydn, sent n message to V 
Captain Campbell demanding the surrender of the town. Campbell 
told them they were welcome to Kalydn if they conld take at, and 
made a spirited defence. A Mardtna assault was planned for the , 
25th of May, but Colonel Hartley arrived, and, on the night of tho 
24th, snrprised tho Mardtha camp, pursuing them for miles, and 
killing a great number. During the rest of tho fair season the 
British remained unmolested in the Konkan.® Shortly before tho ' 
relief of Kalydn, tho bravery and skill of Lieutenant IVelsh had 
(23rd April) gained a groat advantage to the British, by the capture 
of the three forts of Pdraera, Bagvdda, and ludragnd, on the borders 
of Gujardt and the Konkan.^ After tho beginning of the mins the 
Mardihds attacked tho different posts in small parties, but Knlydu 
was well garrisoned and was not molested.® 

On tbe third of August, tho night on which tho fort of Gwdlior 
was surprised by Captain Pophnm, Captain Abington marched 
about ten miles south from Kalydn, and attempted to surprise tho 
important fort of Malanggad or Bdwa Malang. Ho secured tho 
lower hill, hut the garrison wein able to retreat to the upper foit 
and its mass of sheer rook doiicd assault.® Meanwhile tho Bombay 
Government wore hardpressed for funds. They had looked for help 
to Bengal, but tho whole strength of Bengal was strained to moot 
Haidar Ali's attack on Madras. Bombay hud no resoiu'ce hut in its 


I Orant Duff, 420. S Grant Duff, 430-483. 3 Grant Duff, /IS4, 

4 Grant Duff, 435. P/rnera nnd Bun Ada nre in the south of Surat ;''liidra''ad 
Uic north of DAhAnn. Seo Places of Interest, Indragiul. ° 

6 Grant Duff, 433. 6 Gruit Duff, 437. 
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own efforts. The only moans of raising a revenue wag to o\'ermn 
the enemies’ territory as soon ns the rains were over, With this 
object Goddard was asked to besiege Bassein, and, early in October, 
' five battalions werc-placed under Colonel Hartley, with orders to drive 
out ns many of the enemy’s posts as possible and seoure the rice 
harvest. He was to arrange lua movoments so as to hold the country 
between the Sahyddris and Bassein, and prevent t^o Mar^thds 
from strengthening that fort. Colonel Hartley’s first seryicQ on. 
the Ist of October, to relieve Captain Abington whose retreat from 
Malanggad to Kalydn had been out off by a force of MamthAs. The 
relief was completely successful and was effected with litOe Jogg. The 
troops pursued the Mard,£hds to the Bor pass and enabled the 
Bombay Government to gather the greater part of the Thfina 
revenue.* General 'Goddard arrived before Bassein on the 13th of 
November. On account of its strength he determined to attack by 
regular approaches, and completed hie first battery on the 28th of 
November. The MarAthtis strained every nerve to recover the 
IConhan and relieve Bassein. Large bodies of troops 'vvere hnrried 
down, and Colonel Hartley, after a month’s fighting, wiig forced to 
retire towards Dugad about nine miles east of Bassein, Finding 
that c'fley coru’tT not succour Bassein, t'fie jSfara't&a's cTetermineif to 
destroy Hartley’s army. On the 10th of December upwards of 
20,000 men thrice attacked the Bombay division in front and rear, 
but each time were repulsed with slight loss though twC) of the slain 
were officers. On the eleventh the attack was re],eated with 
heavier loss to the British, including two more officers. During the 
night Hartley fortified two heights that covered his flunks. Next 
morning at daybreak the Maiilthds attempted a surprise. But they 
were met ivith so deadly a fire that they were forced tC) retire with 
the loss of their leader B^mchandra, who was slain, anq of Signior 
Noronha, a Portuguese officer, who was wounded, llassein had 
fallen on the day before the battle of Dugad (11th December), and, 
on the day after the battle, Goddard joined Hartley’s camp,s Though 
Bassein had fallen, Goddard was detained for about a inonth (18th 
January 1781) by the island fort of Amala about ten miles north 
of Bassein. 

Haidar Ali’s success in Madras made the Supremo Government 
anxious to oomo to terms with the Mardthds. In the^hope that a 
show of vigour might make the Mardthds more willing for peace, 
Goddard pushed to the foot of the Bor pass, hi^ advanced 
party forcing the pass on the night of the _ 8th of Fabruary and 
encamping at IDianddla, while Goddard, with the he^.quarters, 
remained below at Khopivli.* This movement provefl a failure. 
NandFadnavis was in no way affected by it. He refused to treat 
with the British unless the treaty included his yiy Haidar 
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1 Grant Duff, 438. - „ . , .... 

2 Gnmt Duff, 440. The British loss nt Bassem ^ mly thirty one of thorn. 
Sir Jolm Gordon, an officer. Details of the siego of rasscin and of Ha^ttley’s battle nt 
Dugad are given under Places of Interest, Bassein and ^gad. 

3 The total strength of his force was 6152 men, 640 Europeans and sbi 2 Natives. 
Grant Duff, 443 note. 
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Ali, and ho sent a force of 12^000 men to cut off Goddard’s 
communication -with Panvel. On the 15th of March the Mardthiis 
attacked a convoy of grain near Ghauk and caused severe loss, 
Goddard proposed to make a fort on the Bor pass and Mr. Hornby 
proposed to garrison H^jmdchi, but neither suggestion iras carried 
out and Goddard prepared to return to Bombay. H^na kept, on 
"sending troops into the Konkan, and held the country hetTreen 
Khopivli and Panvel in such strength, that a convoy, sent by Goddard 
for grain, was unable to return from Panvel without the help of 
every disposable man from the Bombay garrison, or uithont the 
loss of 106 men killed and wounded. On the 19th of April Goddard 
brought his guns and baggage from the top of the Bor pass and 
prepared to march towards Panvel. Every movement was watched 
by three great bodies of Mardtha horse. There were 15,000 men 
at the loot of the Kusnr pass, 12,000 near Bhimdshankar, and 25,000 
at the top of the Bor pass. On the 20th, the moment t^t Goddard 
began his march, the Deccan force poured into the Honkan and 
captured much of his baggage. On we 20th, Goddard moved seven 
miles to Xhdldpur, and next day seven miles to Chauk, On the way 
his loss was severe, the Mardthds attacking the rear, assailing the 
front, and keeping up a steady fire from behind rocks and bushes. 
On the 22nd the British bolted at Chauk. Early in the morning of 
the 23rd, the baggage was sent ahead and some mstance was covered 
before the enemy came up. Then the attack was so severe that 
Goddard made a show of pitching his tents and the enemy withdiew. 
The army reached Panvel oh the evening of the 23rd April, without 
further annoyance, but with the loss of 466 killed and wounded, ,of 
whom eighteen were European ofiBcers. The Mardthfts considered 
Goddard^ retreat one of their greatest victories.^ Prom Panvel 
part of Goddard’s army was drafted to Madras ; the rest were moved 
to Kalydn and there spent the rains. A large Mar^tha force was 
sent towards Gnjardt and their garrisons strengthened.” 

During the rains (June-Movember 1781) the Bombay Government 
were extremely hardpressed for money. Several schemes for 
carrying on the war on a large scale had to be set aside for want 
of funds.” During the next fair season defensive operations 
continued in the Konkan. But the great power of Haidar All 
made peace with the Mardthds so important that, at last, on the 
17th May 1782 the treaty of Salbdi wns concluded. One of its 
chief provisions was the restoration of all territory coimnered from 
the Maidens since the treaty of Purandhar in 1775. This reduced 
the British possessions in the north Honkan to Bombay, Sdlsette, 
and the three small islands of Elephnuta, Karanja, and Hog Island.* 


1 Grant DnflF, 4*7. * Grant Duff, 447. ...... 

3 Odd suggestion *whicli was fully considered, l)Ut finally rejected, was tiiat corram 

Jilanltlm (leAmuXhtf whoso ancestors had held lands under the MuhammAdaiis, should 
put the English m possession of tho Konknn, the Enghsli giving thcni £5000 
(Rfi. 60,000) for o'wh Of tho larger and £1000 (R«. 10,000) for each of the smaller forts, 
and allowing them to keep all money, jewels, and wares they iQiglit uipluro. 
Grant 0110,450-451. ^ „ 

4 Aiichisoti’s t&eatics. Y. 41. Grant DofT, 452. The treaty was not nonily cx* 
changed till the 24th rehruoiy 1703. 
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Bassein had to he given np, bnt from Mardtha delay in completing 
the treaty it ms not actually transferred till April 1783.^ About 
the time when the treaty of Salbdi was conolndod^ the Mardthds 
confirmed the Jawhdr chief in the smdl territory which they had 
left him.s 

Daring the disturbances that ended in the treafy of Salbdi the 
district had suffered severely. In February 1781, every village, hut, 
and stack, on the high road between Kalydn and Zhopivli, had been 
burnt, and most of the people bad Bod.^ Even the rich coast tract 
seems to have become impoverished, os the loss of sevenfy-five carts 
and forty-fonr oxen is said to have caused great distress to the district 
of Bassein.* The scarcity of money in Bombay made a liberal policy 
in Sdlsetto impossible. The island showed few signs of improvement. 
Mr. Forbes, who revisited the Knnheri caves in 1788, was astonished 
to find that, during the ten years Sdlsette had been nnder the 
Company, tillage had not spread. The gentle hills and valleys in 
the centra of the island were still in their former state of wildness.^ 
In the Mardtha districts, on the way to the hot springs of Yajrdbdi, 
about twelve miles north of Bhiwndi, were fields of rice, pulse, and 
a little tobacco. Mango trees abounded and there were a few Ume 
trees, plantains, and guavas round the Yajrdbdi temples. Grass 
grew to a surprising height and there was abundance of flowers 
and fragrant herbs. The people wore lazy, living from hand to mouth, 
partly because industry was never the character of the Mardtha, 
partly from the unhappy constitution of the government and the 
confused state of the country.” Foot years later, in the rains of 
1787 (15th Augnst-llth September) the Polish traveller Dr. Hovd 
made sovoral botanical trips through Sdlsette and the neighbouring 
mainland. Sdlsette showed signs of great decay; it was thinly 
peopled and poorly tilled. From Yersova to Thdna Hov6 did not 
find a single village or any signs of tillage. There was teak of an 
amazing height and thickness, and there were remains of churches, 
chapels, and largo buildings all pining in decay. Near Thdna there 
was some rich rice tillage,^ and at Dhdrdvi, in the west, rice, sagar- 


1 Gmnt DalT, 4S7. Undor tho tren^ of SnlbAi tho Maritbns ngroed topay Baghn- 
nitliRlr on allowance. He letircd to Koparraon on the GodAvari and Boon after died. 
IHb son Bljiritv was nine years old at nis fathor’B dentb, and. a postbumous son 
ChinmAji Appa was bom soon after. Grant DalT, 450. 

s Bom. Gov. Seb [Kew Series], T^VI. 15. 

3 BoIApnr, Katanjo, and KalyAn MS. diaries in Hoimo’s Konknn, 103. 

* DebApor, Koranja, and KalyAn MS. diaries in Kaimo’s Konkan, 103. 

5 Or. Slem. lib 451. Tho writer of tbo Account of Bombay (1761) desoribes 
SAlsotto aa well watered, fraitfal, and capable of groat inn)rovDmont,pp. 2-3. Inhis 
account of tho Kanbcri caves, Maeneil (Arcbicologia, Vlll. 253) tolls a tolo which 
ebons, how, in thoso rongh days, tho strong bullied tho weak. On bis way to the 
caves, ho and his p.-i1nnquTn-be.vcrB mol a string of about a hundred rirls, oarrying 
baskets of dried nsb to market. As hlacnoU drew near, tho girls took to Sight, tho 
bearers chasing them and baking by force some handfuls of fish from as many of the 
baskets as they could lay bold of. Jiiaaneil forboro punishing bis men, ns bo learned 
'that custom ballon ed tbo act and that tho tax was a constant porquisito of tbeso 
gentlemen of the road,’ 4 Or. Mem. IV. 248. 

7 Tours, I3-1C. According to lIovA tho practice of sowing rico in beds and planting 
it ont in tnits bad only batcly boon introduced from GujarAt. It saved seed and 
trebled tho outturn. Ditto, 13, 
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cano, and vegetables -wore grown. But in tbo sonfcb-east, while there 
were remains of wells and marks of former tiUago, there was a large 
waste area of level land fit for sugarcane and rice. The produce 
of iiho island was not enough to maintain the garrison and town of 
Thana.^ The Mardtha mainland was even more deserted than Snlactto. 
Between Thdna and Vajrdbdi there was not a single village, and 
travelling was dangerous from tigers, of whom five were soon in one 
day, from bnffaloes who pursued Europeans like enemies, and from 
natives who were snch enthusiasts for thou- religion that they looked 
on Europeans as the lowest on earth and did not scruple to kill 
them.® 

In the January following (1788) Hovd travelled down the west 
coast from Surat to Bassoin. The Thdna part of tho country was 
well' watered and on the whole fertile. The hills yielded the finest 
teak and the valleys high grass, and on some of tho flats, near 
Ndrgol, grew a luxuriant wild sugarcane.^ Tho extreme north was 
very wild, tho hills were covered with unbroken forest, and tho 
valleys were overgrown with grass. Further south, between 
Umbargoonand Ddhdnu, tho mggedness disappeared, tho coast lands 
wore plain and rich, and the hills yellow and bare. South of 
Ddhdnu, almost the whole way to Bossein, the coast strip was rich 
and well tilled with rice, sugarcane, and plantains.* Daring the 
day tho thermometer was never less than 89°, but tho nights were 
unexpectedly cold, small pools of water being frozen over near 
Maroli on the night of the tWtoenth January. The valleys wore full 
of brushwood and bastard poon, Sterculia fcntidn. Along the const, 
between Umbargaon and Ddhdnn, were largo groves of brab-palms, 
and farther north, near Maroli, the country abounded in teak of a 
prodigious size, several of the trees measuring over twelve feet 
in girth and not less than eighty feet high.*' In the rich const 
strip between Ddhdnu and Bassein, rice, yams, and turmeric were 
grown. There wore also sugarcane gardens -with plontnins and 
pomegranates, the canes very flourishing, fifteen feet high and thick 
in premortion.® In tho north there were many tigers. Not a day 
passed that several were not started. -Some of the villages had 
herds of cattle hunch-backed and small, miniatures^of tho Gujardt 
oxen, and so moderate in price that any number might have been 
bought at 2s. (Be. 1) a head. There were some sheep with wool as 
soft and white ns Gujardt cotton.* Except tho rich coast tho 
country was poorly peopled and badly tilled. Prom the north to 
Bassein Hovd did not see more than thirteen villages. The 
people were dark, slender, active, and longlivod. They ate all 
animal food except the ox, and drank liquor freely. Their winter 


1 Tonre, 14. * Tours, 17, 10, 20. 3 Tours, 98, 09. < Tours, 90, 100. 

3 Aceoi^ng to Hov4 tlio Kolis mado tc-ik plantation souring tho seeds at tho cud 
of tho hot sciison, and tended tho young trees lopping side shoots. Teak socined 
to tlirivo host in rooky places and was cliiclly used for ship bnilding. Tours, 07. 

3 Toni^, 99, 100. According to Hord tho growth of sugarcano had heen introduced 
only tight years before (1780). It bud spread so r,lpi^y that, instc.ad of importing 
sugar, the pcoplo of Bassein wero ablo to send it to Bombay nnd Surat. They had 
not Icamcd the art of rchniog sugar. 1 Tours, 101. 
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010111511" \\’ns of wool. Their Tjllnges, cspccinlly in the hills, wore 
snmil, of not moro tlinn thirtcou fnmilies. They were pining 
in poverty nu«l destitute of comfort. Though tho conntty ^va8 
so rough tho co!>st routo was pa«siihle for enrts. ITovfi had a 
horso and two enrts, and ho talks of hundreds of hackeries, hotween 
Umborgnon ond Unhitnn, coming to load jars of palm-jiiicc. 

The country seems to have been free from robbers. All along tho 
route, rs])ecinlly in the north, were posts of mounted guardsmen 
who live<l in small thatched huts, tilled a plot of land, and wore 
armed with a sabre, n apenr, arid » matchlock. One of their 
chief duties was to giro alarm on the appearance of nn ouomy. 
They stepped travellers, and, if they had not pa««ca, took them to 
the chief oflicer of tho district, who closely esntoined them. There 
were also jKist.s nl every ferry, and no ono could pass without 
heavily feeing the head of the watch. The Sfariitha oflicors pillaged 
o|Wuly nnd forced travellers to give whatever they chose to nsk. 
Gujar/it, though full of robbers, was less troublesome nnd cheai»cr to 
travel in.* 

In 17S3 Forbes found Bombay greatly increased since 1774. 
Till) tronhle.s on the mainland had driven ])cople to Bombay, nnd 
n llunrishing commoreo had dniwn others. I'rovihions nnd supplies 
were plentiful, but prices wore high, double wlmt they used to be. 
The i«hind was almost covered witli houses and gardens. It would 
soon bo n city liko Sunil or Ahnmdnbad.* 

In 17£lO Tlijlim, with other jjiarts of Western India, suffered fro>n 
a failure of rain nnd from famine.* In 1703 n great part of Sfdsofto 
npjK-aro<l to bo lying waste, Bnt nn attempt ban lately been inndo 
to grow fiugnrcano and indigo, nnd a Dr. Stewart from Bombay 
wn« Miperintending tbo infant ploutntion.s.* Shortly after this n 
few large C'lntes were granted to British subjects with tho riew of 
improving the eountrj*.* In 1801 a permanent settlement wns 
offered to the holders of land in Sdlsclte, bnt only four landholders 
oeccjitcd tho offer.** During the last fifteen years of the eight couth 
cciitar}', trade, csneeinlly tho CliinoHO cotton Imdo, had bronght 
much Hioncy into Bombay. The prosperity nnd growth of tho city 
improved it ns a market for field produce, nnd, by tbo opening of 
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t Toil". IU3. In crs-<!ng Itic tlAliSnu riict'nnil iJio Vnilsnin, Itfsrti IkmI r.wli tlino 
InpiyU' in. At Itv**-!!! Ill) hvl to pay a». 12 tnairn toailioni tin sliowcil liis 
pivro. null he vm rliRrpi<<I Iln. 4.1 fur nlsat fruin Jhr.<4'in to MAlilin. Ditto 100, 101, 

, 102, nn-l 10.1. 

sr«rl-V Oflint-al Mrini.ini, in.410-7, AHic Itoynat pvra thr pupuintion in 
178001 lOU.OOO (1. 37S 1711). rranctlin (I’inkcrtoTi’ii Voynpa, IX, 2,10) iIoRcrilKii 
IhiUilfAy in 1780 ns v# ry Iri-.intifiil nnit sa jwipnluuii for its rl/o ftii any trlanil in tliu 
osorM. It had n (pIietilM hatlHinr, nn I'arrtlciit «W1.,_ nml n rliipdmildinfj yaijl 
arilPi arry in>'tiiioi!ii nnd di'at<'niua rliijiwrisM*. Hot iiifi riiir to tin- twsl in lini;l.anit. 
.Min'IiMila (uid luhrt# tint tuino to aidtlo frniii tho DrCi’Ui, tliii MalahAr ond ' 
C'lirojn.andrl roa'ti*, nnd fmiii flujnrtl. Tiii'ro^urm right l>.aH.aIiniiB ofai'poys, a 
n pmi-i't at Ihirojiraii intanlry, nnd Knrnpraii nrlilirry nnd enginrora. Tho chief 
ti orh Ilf nolo wM o taiircway, n iniln long nml forty tout hroail, 

. a Kihrtids'-’a rmnini r, 117, ’ « Monr’ii Oi'Criitlonii, <"70. 

* .Manii'eniit Itiwrdi' in Janinir'o Kontan. 121. Scarral of tlio jifcarnl targo land* 
IioMf ta In S.Vl« 111- di riu' tin ir rJghta from KrantrcJ. Oilto, 
t M,antt*<.ri|it Ilvcorila in Kairno'* Kouliaii, 121, 
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the Sion canseway and the ahoKtion of oustoins duos (1798-1803), 
Sdlsette was able to take full advantage of the increased demand.^ 

In the struggles for power at Poona, between Sindia, Ndua^ 
Fadnavis, and Bdjirdv the young Peshwa, the government of the* 
inland parts of the distri^ fell into feebleness and decay. The 
country sufEered severely from the.raids of Deccan Flolis. A gang 
over 1000 strong divided into two or three parties, robbed villages 
at their leisure, shared the spoil, and disappeared to their homes. 
The guards posted in dhSerent places among the hills could do 
nothing to stop them.‘ 

SECTION lY.-ENaLISH (1800-1882.) 

In 1802, after the victory of Teshvnntrdv Holknr, Bdjirdv 
Peshwa retired to Mahdd in south Foldbo. Prom Mahdd, followed 
by Holkar, he fled to Suvamdurg ; finding Suvamdurg ruined, he 
sailed to Ghaul, and after a few days, delayed by head wmds, landed 
on the 1 5th of December at hlanori in Sdlsette, and reached Bossein 
on the seventeenth with thirty followers.® On his arrival at Bossein 
Bdjirdv was met by Colonel Close, the British agent at Pobna. 
The terms of a treaty, under which the British shonld nphold 
the power of the Peshwa, had already been considered. Discussion 
was renewed on the 18th of December and concluded on the 
31st.* Under the tenms of the treaty then framed, which is knoiru 
as the treaty of Bassein, the English agreed to guard the Peshwa’s 
territoiy against all enemies, and the Peshwa agreed to have 
no dealings with any European nation but tho English, _ ^ A 
subsidiary force of 6000 Native Infantry, with the usual proportion 
of field pieces and of European artillerymen, was to bo furnished 
by the English and stationed in the Peshwa's territory. For the 
support of this force, the Peshwa was to cede to the English 
districts yielding a yearly revenue of £260,000 (Rs. 26,00,000).® 
It was also arranged that the Peshwa was to maintain a force of 
5000 cavalry and 3000 infantry' with a due proportion of artilleiy, 
and that ho should enter into no negotiations without consulting tho 
British Grovernment. To ensure thePeshwa’s safety a field dotaohment 
was sent to Bassein, and a considerable stockade of palmyra trees was 
raised to defend tho Sopfira bridge.^ The Peshwa remained in 
Bassein till tho 27th of April (1803). Then, escorted by a British 
force of 2200 men, including the 78th Regiment part of the 84th and 
some artillery, he moved to Kalydn, and, after staying h week at 
Kalydn, marched to Poona by the Bor pass.® 

Daring the famine years of 1803 and 1804 there was much distress 


^ ISInnuscript Bccords in l^aime*s Konknn, 124. Details of tho Sdlsette rovenno 
^stemaro ci\cnin the Land AdminzstratioD Chapter* 

2 Tmos. JBort. Geo^. Soa 1. 257» . . * . ^ 

» Asiatic Annual Register, 1603, 23» Grant Duff (560) gives tho 6th of December 
instead of the 17 th. - < Grant Duff, 66(^ 

^ AitchisGn's Tre^iUes, 'V«52*n8( The lands at iirst ceded in the Southern Mwdtha 
Country cro aftenvards changed for lands in Bundelkhand. - . » -y.., w 

* This nos settled a yenr later by a supploracntary treaty datoo lutli December 
1803 Aitchison*s Trcitics, ' 

^ Capt. Dickinson's MS. Rcxiort on Konkan Forts, 1818. S Koimcs Konkan, lOS. 
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in Th^na. The ootmfc^ had not suffered from the ravages of Holhar, 
and therefore thefamine pressedlessheavily than above the Sahy^diis. 
But nnmbers of starving people came &om the Deccan^ and at Panvel 
and other places the mortality vras heavy Ton years later the 
famine of 1811 and 1812j which wasted Mdrwdr, Gujardt^ Catch, and 
Kdthidwdr, extended to Thana. Thdna does not seem to have suffered 
from the plague of locnsts^ which in Mdrwdr and north Gujardt 
destroyed the harvest of 1811. But os was the case farther north, 
the rains of 1812 seem to have failed or nearly hiiled on the 
Thdna coast, ^ and, in addition to local distress, the country was 
covered with bands of famine-stricken strangers from Mdrwdr and 
Gujardt. There was known to be food and wealth in Bombay, and all 
the ferries between the mainland and the island were crowded with 
half-famished people streaming in converging lines from aU parts of 
the country. Bombay held a supply of grain enough to last its own 
population of about 200,000 for fffteen months. The question arose 
whether strangers should be prevented from landing and grain 
prevented from leaving the island. After much debate, it was decided 
that no attempt should be made to keep refugees- from landing on 
the island, and that grain merchants should be left free to export 
grain to places where the famine was more severe. The grain 
merchants, assured that they would not be hampered in disposing 
of their stocks, imported freely, and Bombay became the granary 
of Western India. As grain continued comparatively cheap in 
Bombay, crowds flocked to it from the hrmine-stricken nortL It 
was estimated that about 20,000 strangers found their way to the 
island. The wharfs and roads were lined with crowds of wretched 
half-starved objects ; the eastern or land side of Bombay was strewn 
with the dead and dying.’' Much was done to help the strangers. 
English and native committees were appointed to buy rice. Huge 
boilers were provided in a cocoa-palm grove about half a mile from 
the fort, and care was token to provide cooks for each caste. As 
pestilence accompanied the famine, great hospital sheds were built 
outside of the fort. In spite of these efforts to save the famished 
strangers, the death-rate rose from about fifteen to thirty or forty a 
day and sometimes to over a hundred. Back Bay was lined by a 
row of funeral fires that never ceased to blasse night or day, and a 
few hundred yards from the beach was a long line of coasting vessels, 
laden with faggots and billets for the funeral piles.* 

For fifteen years (1803-1817) the English guarantee secured peace 
over the whole district, and, except for an occasional Pendhdri raid, 
fair security to person and property.* Trusting to English support. 
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1 The ilcteila ore riven in Chapter IV. p. 303. , , . , „ 

* On the 16th ofDoeember 18lC, Shaikh Doln n Pondhiri lender descended into the 

Konknnby the Amba pass inBntn&giri.and, innrching north, plnndorra the west of 
Th&nn nnd rotumed by wny of tho Tdpti to BuiUtnpnr. Homilton's Description of 
Hindnst&n, II. 211. , 

s It was now late in Aagnst and no tain hod fallen in Bombay, nor was were 
much hope that if rain feu so late it would bo in time to save the neo crop. Basil 
Hall’s IVacmcnt^ 2nd Scries, HI. 41. 

* B.asil Hall’s Progments, 2nd Scries, HI, 65-76. 

e Basil Hall’s Fragments, 2nd Series, IH. 56. 

B 310— 65 
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the Peshwa failed to keep up his share of the subsidiary force, 
allowed Lis forts to fall to min, and paid attention to nothing except ■ 
to the accumulation of treasure. Authority was handed to the 
revenue farmers and no complaints' were listened to. The farmer 
had no motive to he lenient. His term of power was most uncertain. 
At any time a higher bid might put an end to his contract, and, 
if he failed to pay, his properly was confiscated and himself thrown 
into prison.^ 

The Th&ua ports shown in the map in Milbum’s Oriental, 
Commerce (1800-1812) are Daman, Dfih&nu, Sirgaon, Agdshi, 
Dlephanta, Bassein, Versova, Bombay, Karanja, Koldba, ond 
Chaul.® 

The Bombay trade-retnms for the early years of the nineteenth 
century seem to show that the great development of Bombay, of 
which details are given later on, was accompanied by the revival of 
a considerable trade in the other ports of the Thdna coast.^ 'Tho 
1802 retnms show a total trade between the Bassein ports and 
Bombay and Surat, valued at about three and a half lalclis of rupees, 
of which about two lakhs were exports and one and a half Idhlis 
imports.^ In 1805 the total value of the trade had rison to about 
nine lakhs, of which four and a half lakhs were exports and four 
and a quarter lakhs imports.'^ In 1815 it again fell to about seven 
lakhs, of which about three and three-quarters were exports and 
three and a quarter were imports. According to Milbum, the 
Bassein trade during the five years ending 1806 averaged about 
nine Jd/f/w of rupees, of which about five lakhs were exports and 
four lakhs were imports. The details for 1805 ai’o, under exports, 
piecegoods, grain, iron, sugar, cocoanuts, cocoa-kernels, betolnut, 
dates, pepper, turmeric, and treasure ; and under imports, grain, 
ivory, oil, timber, hemp, piecegoods, and betelnnt.® 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century, the climate of 
Bombay, though healthy, was still somewhat treacherous, exposure 


1 Kairue'a Konkau, 110. Botaib are given in the land Administration Qiapter. 

s hlilbum’s Oriental Commerce, I. 140, 168. Milbum montious tho making of 
beantifnl teak ships of 800 tons at Daman, ICS. 

3 In 1801 o reporter of external commerce ■bob appointed ot Bomhoy, ond Milhurn 
states (Or. Com. I. 181) that tho returns from 1801 to 1806 may ho considered, 
ocenrato. At the same time, in an enquiry into the details of local trade, tho fact 
that the main head is Bombay and Snrat, not Bombay, is puszling. After the begin- 
ning of tho ninoteonth centnry, almost tho whole of tho foreign trade of Bnrat passed 
throngh Bombay (Surat Papers, 278, 374, 384 ; Bombay Gazetteer, II. 128 ; Hamilton’s 
Description of Rindnstan, II. 156), so that in tbo foreign trade the double head docs 
not cause confusion ; but in tho local trado with the Bssscin coast the returns are not 
easy to fallow. l Hamilton’s Description of Hindustan, II, 167. 

6 Milbnrn's Oriental Commerce, I. 213. 

C ^milton’a Description of Hindustan, 11. 168 ; Milbnrn’s Oriental Commerce, I. 
213. These entries scom_ to imply a direct trade between Bassein and tlio Arab 'and 
African coasts. Even vritb a direct trade the appearanco of iron and dates omong 
the exports, and of timber and betolnut among tbo imports is peculiar, Anothrr'bcad 
in the rotunu ‘Commerce between tho Island of Bombay and BoinKsy and Surat* 
shows for tlie five ycare ending 1806 on arorago trade valued at 28 /aMs, of which 
about 13 Uhks were exports from tho island of Bomliay and neighbouring villages, and 
olxmt 16 laiht were imports. This seems to include tho trade between Surat and 
Bonib-ty. Milbnni’s Oncntal Commorec, I. 2(lt. The export of iron and dates from 
Thana ports is explained l^' tlie fact that they were re-exports received from Bombay 
and sent from Bassein or somo of the main local centres to smaller ontlying ports. 
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to tlio lancl-witnl beinpf followod by fovor nnd frcqiiontly by tlio loss 
of tbo tico of limbs.^ Tlio oluirining island was irttorscctcd by 
beautifully macaduraisod roads long boforo tbut grand improvement 
was heard of in JJngland.* Tlio fort or wnllcd town was nearly 
n mile long and nbonl a quarter of a mile broad. Tho 
fortifications were iminerons nnd well planned, very strong to the 
Fca but liable to bo taken from the land. The broad deep ditcli, 
which could be filled at pleasure, made it one of the strongc.st 
places the Company had in India. Besides the fort, there were 
several redoubts in other parts of tho island, psjiectally one at 
^ftihini. if properly garrisoned Bombay could bid definneo to any 
force tbnt could bo broiiglit against if. The fort bad five gates, 
two Jfarinc* (intca on the sontli, tho Apollo nnd Chiircli Gates to tho 
siTst, nnd tho Biiair Gate to the north. Between the two liarbour 
gates was the castle, a rcgnlnr tptndmnglc well built of strong bard 
stone. To the west of the vastlo svns tho dockyard largo, svcll 
planned, and full of stores. 'J’lie dry dock had scarce its equal for 
sise, and t hero svas a rope-walk ns long ns any in ICuglaud, except 
the svnlk in the King’s Yard at Portsmonlb. In tho centre of tho 
fort w.ii an op’n green, where, in the fine weather, sverO packed kales 
of e ettou Mill other ruercUnndise. Uonnd the green were many largo, 
svell built, nnd Iinndsonie hon^s. To tboleft of CburChGnto street, 
I'viking west from the Grei'ii, wore, close together, the commodious 
nnd airy church nnd Government house, nnd, on the right, tho 
the.itro n neat InndBOine nlmcture, and behind tho theatre, tho 
b.frjtr vcr}‘ crosvddl nnd populoun where tho native niorebnnts 
cliir-fly lived. Some of the hoitsea svero high and largo with 
sviXvbni pillnra in front supiyirling svooden verandas. In 
February a gre.at fir»' destroyed three-fonrtlis of tlio bfisilr, 
sritli the barracks, (ho custom-hoiiso, nnd many other pnblio 
buildings, find not many houses near tlio castle been battered 
down with artillery, llio wliolo town svould have Ix’cn destroyed. 
The pris'nto loss was e.stiiinted at nlmut fifty fu'fc/is of rupoe.s.® 
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« VnJmtii’n Tnrfti (IWI), |I. 1R2. VAtti Miwliintosli ri.ROI-ISH) ilers notcom. 
Jilv'n tnnrli of tbo eftoislo. Ifi (il'nt «(H>ralion maito llfo jnylMl »l>'l rvfii 1 cm 
e«aifoi4.iM'. TIiCfr «»* litllo vipiiroa* liraltb. Hat the iliiicvcii wrtr innri* rrpil.sr, 
ia»r" n.siti:;','!!.!", »mi 1 Icltcrlnri'c-l thanlnKnslaiul. l.ifr, I.SOT.S^S. 22!*. Anil SHI. 

9 llallV I'nxmrntji (gii'l III. 8. MncLintwh (1801) aiiijiH* five milM of 

rr-.-lIrnl rrwl to l’»fcl. IJfc, I.C2S, 

InSh, in nlniocl Hie »amo l.isi'Usce, A'lmite tin* piclilTr«<j'ie [wsmly of llio 
it« wjej tvoi.Iv A irfiwv'. Mill wide ii't»n*l'rtoililc.| Iny, it, in curion* to Dnlirn 
bow ilifTcrriitly .\fA.'tin!/»b (IMI.lMIl am! Hall tJ8l2) rrpinleil To 

ifacJcintoib, Uicdimpjiointcil I>-n<Ioa-I)VinBi3nn of thoiipbt, to w liom hsif a uffwi 
Tn'Ifao ri'-biri'a wrn' not m iiitcrc*tiitK ae one letter fpsii Matb I^»c, Hombay staa 
•a rtir»Mt country,* *a rnn'il" •ccon'bml* relticmcnt In a ilt«tont snartcr of A«is 
(Icfc, I. 2IS, 221, 272). To Hall, ibo cbccrtol travcMovinp man of arlton, 

in tbc nolifc ransc of tb" c-vlcrn world (rw |>l»ci« coiiM compare wilb IbiniKiy.^ 
A weet, nr two ,n lltimbay an I a vimt to I3cpbanta, KArli, and I’nona, was tho' 
•l.nrtrat cli'-ajir^l and tnoit injoyablo way of uccInK alt that wa» mo>t cliaractcriatio 
of th» r-ricnfai world. rra[.;nitnl», 2nd t>"rira, HI. t>-7. 

2 of Oi** rrilureil t«» $ tlio irut wwi 

•avM tiitli thf Tll^ ot'l caii^iit lire inori* tnAti 

•iiioc.' Had llicy not jml It out, tho niai;ariiic would bavo railKbt ufo ^ and MVrml 
thnniand barreU of ([‘intwwdcr wisiW have rcattcrul tho city to all pouil* of tb* 
Trairlr, 11. 175. 
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After the fire the town was rebuilt and much improved. In 1818 the 
buildings within the fort were valued at one crere and five lajihs 
of rupees, and their yearly rental estimated at Bs. 5,27,860.^ 

_ To the north of the fort was the Esplanade 800 yards broad, and 
since 1802 clear of huts.® Beyond the esplanade, hid among cocoa- 
palms, was the Black Town. The improvements in rebuilding the 
fort and the clearing of the esplanade had driven the poor to settle 
in the Company’s salt rice land. This was scarcely recovered 
from the sea, a low muddy tract, a shallow lake during the rainy 
season. On CoMba there was a light-house and a signal station, 
barracks, and many delightful villas. In 1812 the number of houses 
(apparently in the island, bnt this is not clear) was about 20,000, and 
the number of people 235,000, of whom 160,000 were fixed and 
60,000 migratory,® The Europeans had bungalows or villas, and all 
sorts of country-houses and some very splendid retreats from the 
bustle of business ; * the rich natives owned large honses, the 
children living in part of the bouse even after they were married ; 
the poor classes lived in small huts thatched with palm-leaves, or, 
as at present, were crowded into great buildings or chdk, a hundred 
or even 300 persons being stowed under one roof.® 

Bombay was ' a jnmble of nations.’ Besides Europeans, it had 
people from almost every Asiatic nation, Pdrsis, Muhammadans, 
Oentoos, Arabs, and Boman Catholics.® Among European merchants 
there were five houses of agency.^ The agency business alone did 
not pay, as the profits were absorbed by interest in cash balances and 


Z Hamilton’s Hindustan, II. 154; Worden, 75 ; and Milbnm, 1. Ixxxv. _ ^ 

s An acconnt of tlie difficulties and delays in clcarine the esplanade is given in 
Bom. Quar. Rev. V. 169-170. 

s Hall’s Fragments, 2nd Series, HI. 43. The estimate is avemgo fixed popuIaHon 
165,000; migratory population 60,000 ; special famine increase 20,000; total 235,000, 

4 Hall’s Fragments (2ad Series), m. 8. Uackintosh’s day was (Life, L 228), ride in 
the morning, breakfast ot eight, write and read till four, dinner (when alone) at four, 
walk 6-30 to 7, drink tea at seven, read from seven till bedtime. When he dined out 
the dinner was never before seven, the people a party of thirty, the etiquette strict. 

6 Hall’s ^gments (2nd Series), III, 43. 

0 Bombay, wrote Mackintosh (1804, Life, 1, 213), is a jumble of nations, people from 
Hindustan, Hjain, Ahmadab.nd, Cntoh, Cambay, Benares, Armenia, and Italy. The 
papulation of Bombay, wrote Basil HaU in 1812 (Fragments, 2nd Series, ill. 11), Ul 
wonderfuUy varied.^ There is no caste, dress, or oustom in India, the Moloy 
Feninsnla, Java, China, or the Phillipine Islands, that we may not see in Bombay. 
HaU’s estimate in ml2 was, Hindus 104,000, MusalmOns 28,000, Pdrsis 13,000, Jews 
800, Hstive Christians 14,600, total permanent residents about 160,000 : Bnropeans 
1700, native troops 3000, migratoiy popubition 60,000, total about 216,000. Hall’s 
Fragments, Znd oerics, HI. 43. This estimate was perhaps excessive, os further 
information in 1816 showed only 162,000. The det-ails were : Fnropcans 
4300, Notive Christians 11,600, Jews 800, Muhammadans 28,000, Hindus 103,800, 
Pdrsis 13,160, or a total of 161,650, Hamilton’s Hindnstdn, H. 169, Ten years 
later the total population of the island was by special census taken in Au^st, 
September, October, and November, found to be 162,670. Of these 20,000 wore 
temporary and 10,000 militaiy. Of the rcmaininc 132,670, 13,000 were in the 
Fort, 47,000 in Bongri, 31,000 in Bycullo, 4500 in Mdrgaon, 2500 on the Malabdr 
Hill, 13,000 in Girgaou, 17,600 in 3l4him, and 2500 in Coldba. Arranged neconling 
to race, of the roguTar popalation of 130,000, 038 were^ English, 8000 were Portuguese, 
10..'i00 were Pdrsis, 1250 were Jews, 39 were Armenians, 26,000 Mnsalnulna, b2,600 
Hindus, 3000 Mhdn, and 48 Chinese. Bom. Geog. See. Trans. III. 72. 

1 Bruce Fawcett and Co., Forbes and Co., Shotton and Co., JohnLcckic. and 
S. Beaufort; 
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liy establishment charges. Without trade these houses could scarce 
gain a subsistence. They allo'n'ed nine per cent for money deposited 
in their hands, and their command of capital enabled them to 
embrace every opportunity that occurred. The late wars had offered 
great and uncommon openings, and especially shipowners had made 
large and sudden fortunes. The ■ return of peace would drive 
merchants back to their former pursuits, the Indian and China 
commerce.^ Besides the five houses of agency there were four 
European wine merchants and shopkeepers.^ Pdrsis, on active 
industrious and clever people, 'possessed of considerable local 
knowledge,' ranked next to the Europeans. They lived in the 
north of the fort, and were not remarkably cleanly in their domestic 
concerns or in the streets where they lived.^ Many of them were 
rich, and each of the European houses of agency had one of the 
princmal Pdrsi merchaute concerned with them 'in their foreign 
speculations. They were become the brokers and Banians of the 
Europeans. There were sixteen leading Pdrsi firms and two Pdrsi 
China agents. In addition to their success as traders the Pdrsis 
had a monopoly of the dockyard, and had almost entirely made 
Bombay their own. Hardly a house or a foot of land belonged to 
any one else.^ Besides the Pdrsis there were three Portuguese, four 
Armenian, and fifteen Hindu firms possessed of great property and 
men of much integrity. Finally there were four firms of Bohords or 
Muhammadan Jews, who carried on great trade with Cujardt and 
other places to the north. The people were orderly. During the 
seven years ending 1811 there was only one capital punishment.'^ 

Bombay had suffered long from the dearness of provisions. Full 
advantage was not taken of the conquest of Sdlsette, tiU, in 1802, 
Grovemor Duncan made the Sion causeway and took off import 
dues. This was of 'infinite service 'to the farmers and gardeners 
who supplied the markets.*’ Within ten years Hall could venture to 
say that there was no spot on the earth's surface where the means 
of subsistence were cheaper or in greater variety and even 
profusion.^ 

The chief product of Bombay was its ships.^ There were six 
firms of builders all of them Pdrsis, who had an absolute monopoly 
of the docks.9 In the first ten years of tlie century many merchant 
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1 In 1801 VaIcnHa spealcB of the trado u inferior to what it hod been. Paring the 
great war between &gland and hVonee, the Arabs os nentral parties had got into 
their hon^ a great part of the trade. Travels, 11.180, 181. In 1810 there was a trade 
crisis threatening commereial credit. Life of Maehintosh, II. 38. 

3 Baxter Son and Co,, John hntehcU and Co., WboIIer and Co., B. McLean and 
Co. Mackintosh (1801, Life, L 229) mentions two barristers * gentleman-like men.* 

5 HomUton’s Hindnstln, II, 161. 

* Talentia’s Travcb, IL 180. The Fltais snSered severely in the trade crisis of 
1810. Mnokintosh wrote (Jnlv 30th, 1810), Nosarvanji Mlnekji has failed for 
£150,000, ‘ a trifle for a Pdrsi ’ ; Body’s two sons ore in danger. I should not wonder 
if the Pdrsis have seen their brightest days. Life of Mackintosh, H. 38. 

6 Life of Mackintosh, IL 110, 112. The man who was hanged was anEnghsh sailor. 

e Hamilton’s Hindustdn, II, 151. ‘7 Hall’s hVagments, 2nd Series, IlL 10. 

S Ship-bnilding in A)mbw dates from 1735, whcn^vji Nosarvdnji, the Pdrsi 
foreman of the Company’s shm-building yard at Sorat, was indncedto cometo Bombay. 
Low’s Indian Havy, 1. 173. . 3 Hamilton’s Hindnstdn, IL 155, 
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ships of from 600 to 1300 tons had been built for tho counti-y trade 
and for the service of tho Bast India Company. In beauty of 
construction, excellent workmanship, and durability, they were 
superior to any class of merchant ships in the world. Bombay was 
the first place out of Europe, where a ship of tho lino was built.* 
For the skill of its naval architects, the superiority of its timber, 
and the excellence of its dock, Bombay might be considered of tho 
first importance in tho Britisli empire in India.- 

Though Bombay did not from its own products furnish any 
considerable article of export, or even food enough for its people,^ 
all European and Asiatic commodities could bo procured in it. It 
was the emporium of Persia, Arabia, and the west of ludia.'* 
Besides this Bombay had a great trade with England. * Of tho lists 
of European and other commodities suitable for the British 
Presidencies those for Bombay were the most extensive. There 
was scarcely an article manufactured in England that was not taken 
to Bombay in considerable quantities.'*’ During the oarly years 
of the nineteenth century, of the two main branches of trade, tho 
Asiatic or country trade, so called because it was carried in Indian 
ships and with Indian capital, was entirely in the hands of private 
persons.^ The trade with England was carried on partly by tho 
Company partly by private merchants. Of the whole trade with 
England the Company imported into Bombay about tho same amount 
of treasure as the private traders, and under merchandise imported 
and exported half as much again as private traders.* Daring tho 
five years ending 1806 imports averaged 412 lakhs, of which 92 
lakhs were treasure j and exports averaged 318 Idkhs, of which 86 
Idkhs were treasure. 

In 1805, of the whole trade valued at 741 fdfdts of rupees, 411 
were imports and 330 exports.^ Of the whole amount, 443 Idkhs or 


1 The largest ship ever built in Bombay was the Ganges, a frimte pierced to 
carry 92 guns and oi 2289 tons, liow’s Indian Navy, L 298. Of other mon-of-war 
there were launched one of 74 guns, two of 38 guns, two of 36, tiro of 18, and two 
of 10 guns. For commercial purposes there were built up to about 1816 nine ships 
of 1000 tons, five of 800, six of 700, five about 600 tons, and 35 smaller vessels. 
Hamilton’s Hindustan, 11. 166. 

3 hlilbum (Oriental Commerce, I. 172) says, all the ships were of Malabdr teak. 
Hamilton (Hindnstin, n. 156) sajm, the teak comes from the forests to tho north 
and cast of Bassein. Hamilton was correct. Compare Pennant’s Outlines of tho Globe 
(1703), I. 81 ; Ronnell’s Memoir of a Map of Hindnstin, 180. Valontia (1804) is not 
so complimentary to tho Firsi management of the dockyard as some other writers. 
They used bad timber and scamped tho work. Frauds wore commou ; tlic system 
called londly for reform . Tmvcls,_ H. 170-180. 

8 Onions scorn to bo tho one article for which Bombay h.is all along been noted. 
'Bombay produces most excellent onions ; other provisions arc scarce and dear.’ 
MilWws Oriental Commerce, I. 272. 

t hlilbum’s Oriental Commerce, I. 181. Hamilton (Hindustdn, II. 156} notices 
Bombay as a specially good place to buy gams and drugs of all kinds, Mokba cofleo, 
Camclinns, agates, and blue and other Surat cloths. 

s Milbnm’s Oriental Commerce, I. Preface. This great import of miscellaneous 
British ware was to some extent abnormal, to supply the stocks which were destroyed 
in the fire of 1803. Ditto. 8 Milbum’s Oriental Commerce, I. 181, 241. 

7 ITie private trade with England was subject to certain conditions, till, in 1813, all 
rcstrietimis ceased. The monopoly of tho trade between England and China was 
continued to the Company forthii^ years mote. 

8 Tlicre w.is also tho Company's trade of 171 tdlbs, 31 liiht of imports and 14| 
{dl^ of exports. 
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69-64 por cent were with India, and 253 UJehs or 34-14 per cent 
with other parts of Asia and East Africa ; 3 Idhlis or 0-40 por cent 
were with America ; and 42 liilchs or 5*66 por cent with Europe.^ 
Of the Indian bade about 39 lakhs, 18 of them imports and 21 
exports, were with Thdna ports ; about 208 lakhs, 100 imports and 
103 exports, with Giiiardt; about 42 Idklis, 26 imports and 16 
exports, with Gntch and Sindh ; about 54 Idkhs, 14 imports ond 40 
exports, with the South Konkan j about 25 Idkhs, 18 imports and 
7 exports, with Mnlnbdrj 1^, J imports and i exports, with 
Ceylon ; 2i, 2 exports and 4 imports, with Coromandel ; and TOJ, 68 
imports and 2| exports, with Ecngnl. 

Of the 253_ Idkhs of trado with foreign Asia and East Africa, 
fifty ZdWis, 29 imports and 21 exports, wore with tho Persian Gnlf; 
41 Inhhs, 26 imports and 15 exports, with tho Arabian Gulf j 
o Idkhs, 4 imports and 1 exports, with tho Straits; and 157 lakhs, 
85 imports and 72 exports, with China. Of three Idkks of tmdo 
with America, 2 were imports and 1 exports. Of tho 42 Idkhg 
of trade w-ith Europe, 14^ Idkhs, 9 imports and 54 exports, wore 
■with Lisbon ; Ij Idkhs, all imports of ■wine, with hladeira j and 
26J Idkhs, 19 imports and 75 exports, with England. 

Tho most important branch of tho forciM trade of Bombay was 
with China. Tho basis of this tmdo was tho export of cotton from 
Bombay, This export of cotton dated from abont 1770, when a 
fnmino 'in Chinn led tho Chinese goTcrnmcnt to issno an edict ordering 
the cultimtion of grain. Sometimes ns much as 80,000 bales of 375 
pounds each were sent in a year from Bombay to China. But in 
1803 the golden days of tho cotton trado wore over. Scanty supplies 
and frauds had induced hfadras and Bengal to compote, and had 
tempted tho Chinese to grow their cotton at home. It was now a 
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1 Tbo chief Gajarit details arc,underimporU,eoUonC7j,n!ccogoodR2Ii, grain 9i, 
Irattcrlt, reeds j, oil A ; niidcr exports, treasure 3!, sugar 14, silklS, picccgoodslOj. 
llic chief ^tch niid Suidh items arc, of imports, cotton IBJ, butter 4J, and grainy t 
and of exports, treasure 2S, sugar OJ, rasr silk IJ, pepper 1, and piccegoods 1. Tho 
chief South Konkan items arc, of imports, grain 3i, treasure 31, piccegoods 2J, hotelnnt 
1, and hemp 1 ! and of exports, treasure Si, picoegoods 6J, silk 7, grain 6, sugar 
2§, woollen U, hing or asrafu-tida 1, and drugs U. Tho chief MalnbAr items arc, of 

impotta,cocoa-k<‘rncU21,coenanuts 21, pepper -il,Bandalwood2!.bctelnutU,picccgooda 
1, timber 1, butter 1, and treasure 4 ; and of exports, cotton 1, lioracs S, piccegoods 
*, wines A, and treasure J. Tlio chief Ceylon items are, of imparts, arrack J ; ond of 
exports, horsrs |. The chief Coromandel items arc, ot_ immrts, piccegoods 1, 
)s*n]amin j, spices t S and of exports, sundries 1. Thocliief llcngalitcms are, of 
imports, silk 18, grain 16, piocegoode 14?, sugar 14, limior 1, nml gunny-bags 1 5 
and of exports, copper j, horses 4, and tea J. TJio diict Persian Gnlf items .are, 
of iiniiorts, treasnro I84, hordes 4, dates 11, and jametta 11 1 and of exports, piece- 
goods 114, augar .-tj, grain 1, drugs 1, and iron 4._ Tho cliiof Arab items arc, of 
imports, treasure 231, sniidrics J, niyrrli 1, and olibannm 4 5 nnd of exports, piece- 
goods 71, grain 41, ami iron J. Tho ohiet Straits items are, of imports, treasnro 11, 
metals 1, and popiicr ( ; and of exports, ootton 1. Tho chief Chinese items are, of 
imports, treasnro (W, sugar 8J, piccegoods 41, silk 2, cainphiro 11, and tntenaCTO 1; 
and of exiiorls, cotton CIJ, sandalwood 24, shark fins 24, caraolians J, and pntehoy. 
Tlio chief Arocrienn items are, of imports, brandy 4. treasure 1 j and of exports, 
cotton I , and piecegooils 4. Tho chief Kuropcaii articles are with Lisbon, of imports, 
treasure?, and wine I ; and of cx|iorts, piecegooils 4, and ciitteul ; and with Kngiaml, 
of imports, Iteasiiro 01, wino 1}, wearing ojiparol 1, copper 1, inotals 1, provision 1, 
malt 4, hardware 4, and gloss 4 } and of exports, cotton OJ, drugs 1, and ivojy 4. . - 
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precarious trado.^ The folloiving table eires a 
trade of Bombay in 1805 : 


general view of the 


Bombay Trade, 180S. 
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(a)7he rupee vna uortK Hi 


As in former times Hindus were settled for purposes of trade at 
great distances from India. In 1763 Niebuhr found 125 BauiauE 
in Sana in Yemen, who paid 800 crowns to live in tho city j in Mohha 
there were 700 Banians, many of them considerable merchants and 
very honest men, and Rajputs and other Indiana who were goldsmiths 
and mechanics. They were considered strangers os they went bach 
to India when they made money. They suffered many mortifications, 
There were Banians also at Mashat where they were bettor off, 
keeping their own law and practising their own religion.* In 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, in the Persian Gulf the 
Company’s broker at Maskat was a Hindu, who was so desirons of 
saving the lives of the bullocks that meat had to be brought on 
board clandestinely. In the Arabian Gulf tho greatest part of the 
foreign trade in Mokha was in the hands of Banians who had partners 
in Aden. The Banians were safe to deal with, because if one failed 
his companions paid. At Masuah on the west shore of the Bed 
Sea the Banians were comfortable men of good property. 
Rloramchand would receive a cargo, and, considering himself 
responsible for the whole, would dispose of it to smaller people 
worthy of credit. Tho smaller people took it into the interior and 
in three months retnmod with value in other goods. JEffndns were 
also settled in Batavia in Jdra.^ In J 750, BlimBing a Cntch Hindu 


1 Mnbum's Oriental Commerce, I. 218. 

B Eiebubr in Pinkerton’s Voyi^e, S. 69, 76, 78, 109, 142. 

8 Milbom's Oriental Commerce, 1. 117, 112, 100, 82 ; JI. 35Si. Lord Valentin nboat 
tbe same time (1801) found Banians at Aden, MoUm, Bcrbero on tho SomiUi coast 
and Masuah on tho Abyssinian coast. Most of them came from Jirat in Kdthidwdr ' 
they came yonne and stayed till they had made a snflicion^. snOVarod creat 

extortion at MeMin especially just lieforo their return to India. They liied accord- 
ing to thoir oun laurn and shoired great obedience to the head Bam'an. liicy wore 
inoSenEi\ o and timid, but bound by no tio of honest}’. The Masuah Banians were 
veiy comfortable, being allowed wivus if they pleased. Travels, IL 48, 67, 88, 2.39 . 353 
378-379. Jh November 1835 tho traveller 170110104 (Travels in Arabia, 1. 18, 20) found 
1600 Banians in Mnsknt. They chiefly beloagod to tho north-west of Indio, and had 
come to Maskat by sea from Porbandar in KdthiAwdr. Tlicy bad a small temple and 
obout 200 McU-fed sheep and miscbiovous eouv nhich they adored, ’They^bumed 
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went to Holland and became a skilful navigator and shipwright.^ 
In 1781, a Hindu of the name of Harimdn, according to some accounts 
a Chitp&van Brdhman and according to others a Frabhu, was sent 
on a mission by Haghnn^thr^v to England.^ The best seamen in 
India were to be found in Bombay. They came from the Gnjar^i^ 
Hdthidwdr, and Cutch coasts. They seem to have been both Hindus 
and Musalmfins, but the most famous were the Muhammadan laskdrs 
of Gogha.® 

During the eighteenth century, especially since 1759, when the 
English were appointed Admirals of the Moghal fleet, much had 
been done to give security to vessels trading in the Arabian Sea.^ 
But the west coast of Kdthidw^r, Malvan in Batn&giri, and Maskat 
in the Persian Gulf, remained centres of piracy till their power was 
crashed between 1810 and 1820.® 

Under British protection, in spite of Mar&tha exactions, Th^na 
like other parts of the Peshwa'’a possessions greatly improved.® 
By 1816 the Peshwa had amassed £5,000,000 (Bs. 5,00,00,000).^ 
Under the influence of his favourite Trimb^i Denglia he became 
estranged from the English, and busied himself in forming plans for 
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the dead, wore no specUl dreas aa in Yemen, and were allowed the fall enjoyment of 
their relimoua rites. They never bronght their wives, and though they intrigued 
with Arab women they eeldom married. Some became Muhammadans, but tbe Arabs 
cared little to have them as proselytes. They had the monopoly of the pearl and 
Indian groin trade, and had extensive dealings in Indian cloths' and pieeegoods. 
According to WiUord (As. Bes. X. 100, 105, 116, 116) there were BrAhmans in 
Arabia and the Hindus claimed Mecca as a place of worship. In 1811 Banians held 
the best part of the trade at ZanzibAr. Smee in Trans. Bom. Geo^ Soc. VI. 45. 

1 Barnes' BohhAra, HI. 7. Catch Statistical Aeronnt, Bomluy Gazetteer, V. 143. 

It seems probable'that this man, who hod very high mecl^icnl talent, taught bis 
countrymen the favourite Catch silver work which is said closely to resemble old 
Dutch silver work. ... „ 

2 Briggs' PArsis. 'According to Morley's Sketch of Burke (Bnglisb Men of Letters, 

115) two BrAhmans wore entertained by Burke at Beaconsfield and given a spacious 
gorden-house, where they wore free to prepare their food and perform such rites as 
their religion required. . _ _ . „ 

3 HamUton's HindustAn, II. 166 ; Milbum's Oncntol Commerce, 1. 153. _ 

4 In 1734 the power of the Kolis of SnltAnpur in the south of KAthiAivAr was 
reduced (Bom. Qnar. Bov. lY, 99) j in 1756 and 1787 Angria's head-qimrtcrs at 
Suvarndurg and Ghoria were captured (Lorv’s Indiw Navy, 1. 128 • 136) ; and betwera 
1769 and 1768 nearly 100 pirate vessels of Catch, OkhAmandal, and south EAthiAwAr 
had been destroyed. Low's Indian Navy, L 161. In 1804 VMentia complied 
that the English were held in littlo respect in the Persian Gulf, aa ttey aUow^ them 
vessels to bo plrmdered by the JohAsmis of Maskat and Bah^n (Tmv^, IL 193). 
In 1809 an expedition was sent against the JohAsmis; their stoonghold BAs-el- 
Wbaimab was tMcen and fifty of their vessels burnt. Tins chocked the Johdsroufora 
time. A few years later many WAhAbis joined them. Thw fitted up a fleet of nmro 
than a hundred large swift vessols from 200 to 400 tons and kept the whole coast of 
Arabia, the entrance to the Bed Sea, and the northeni coasts of India in alarm, to 
1819 a second expedition was sent against them arid they were destroyed, 
todian Navy, I. 310-366. Since 1700 (see above, p. 488 )the clmraoterof the JoMsmia 
seems to have changed greatly for the worse. After a hard fi^t if they succeeded m 

boarding the enemy’s vessel, they purified the ship with perfumes, and l^nd md 

bronght forward the prisoners and out their throats saying Allah Akbar. Wollsted a 
Arabia, I. 243-263. 

3 An expedi " 

Indian Navy, 



'1820 (Ditto, — „ 

3 Pendhdri and MarAtha wars, 245. ,i„ aff® KMii. TTb 

7 Of a revenue of 120 lAkhs of ropees BAjirfiv saved yowly almut fifty 14^. He 
had collected treasure exceeding fifty rmlhons of rupees. Grant Duff, 6A5. 

B 310— 66 
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again raising himself to be Head of the Mardthds. For his 
share in the murder of the Gdikwdr’s envoy GnngdtUiar Slidstri 
Trimbalqi Denglia was imprisoned in the Thdna fort. He escaped 
on the 12th of September^ and, with the connivance and help of the 
Peshwn, devoted himself to raising the wild tribes of Khdndesh and 
Ahmadnagar. During the next six months the Hoshwa did his 
utmost to secure the support of the Mardtha chiefs and of the 
Pondhdris. As his hostimy to the English was scarcely concealed, 
on the 6 th of June 1817, the Peshwa was forced to enter into a fresh 
treaty. Under this treaty, which is known as the treaty of Poena, 
Bajirdv acknowledged that Trimbakji Denglia was the murderer of 
Gangddhar Shdstri, he bonnd himself to have no dealings with 
other states except throngh tho British, and, as he had failed to 
maintain them, he agreed that tho English should supply his 
share (5000 horse and 3000 foot) of the snbsidiary force, and that 
fresh lands should be ceded to enable the English to support this 
new contingent.^ Among the territories ceded under this agreement 
were the districts of Beldpur, Atgaon, and Ealydn, and the rest of 
the North Eonkan to Gnjardt.^ 

Early in 1817, some months before the treaty of Poona was 
concluded, four bodies of Pendhdris swept from tho Deccan to 
plunder the Eonkan. One body, six or seven hundred strong, was 
at Panvel, and, either this or another force, advanced to Bhiwndi, 
but were prevented by the rivers from passing into the rich coast 
districts of Bassein and Mdhim. From Bhiwndi they marched 
throngh Asheri and Tdrdpur to the Portuguese frontier. Tho people 
of the richer villages fled to the forests, and next year in some places 
only a few had come back.^ After tho rains (November 1817), 
when he openly broke with the Euglish and attempted to crash 
their detachment at Poona, the Peshwa let loose on the Eonkan 
Tiumbakii Denglia’s hordes of Bhils and Edmoshis. They held 
tho Sahyddri passes and entered Ealydn, driving many of tho 
people to take refuge in Bassein and Mdhuli.^ The Bombay troops 
kept the country between Panvel and Ehopivli. But the Bhils held 
the Bo^ass and despatches from Geneial Smith, then near Poona, 
to the Commander-in-Chief in Bombay had to be sent by Bdnkot.^ 
In December tho Peshwa was close to tho Nftnapass nnd measures 
had to be taken to prevent his entering the Eonkan.*’ Bdpurdv 
lidmbia, one of his snpportors, took tho fort of Eotaligad, about 
twelve miles east of Neral, but it was retaken without loss by Captain 
Brooks on the 30th of December. In January 1818 Colonel Prothor, 
with a force of 380 Europeans, 800 Native Infantiy, ond a battering 
train, took the important forts of Earndls, Bdjmdchi, and Eoari/ 
The acquisition of the north Eonkan was completed by Capt. Barrow’s 


1 Aitekison’s Treaties, V. 64-71. 

2 The other cessions were tho Feshwa’s ahttro of Gujordt, thetrjbuto of Knihidmlr 
and the districts of DhdrwAr and Knsignl. Aitohison's Treaties, V. 71. 

3 Diekinson’s Seport in Milittuy Biory, 314 of 1818, 

4 Dickinson’s Deport in Mihtaiy Disiy, 314 of 1818, . . 

3 Dine Book, 119, 1S9, in Knirno's Eonknn, 113, <> Dickinson’s Braort. 

7 Asiatic Jonmal, VX, 96, in Ifsimc’s Eonksta, 113 s Blue Book, Kainic's Eonkan 
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524 DISTRICTS. 

Daring the first twelve years of British rule the hill conatiy 
both above and below the Sahyddris, wos infested with gangs of 
Bhil and Koli robbers. Their head-quarters were almost always in 
the Deccan, bnt their raids swept across the whole of Thdna, and 
caused widespread discomfort and alarm. The leading spirit was 
one Edmji Bhdngiia a Koli. For a time he was won from his wild 
life and placed in charge of the police of a sub-division. He proved 
an able ofiicer, but resenting an order stopping his levy of gifts he 
withdrew from G-ovemment service. At the same time the pay and 
allowances of other leading Koli families were reduced, and many 
of them were thrown out of work by the dismantling of the forts. 
In spite of general discontent, the wesenoo of British troops 
prevented an ontbreak, tiU, in 1827, the Kolis learned that the 
Sdtdra Edmoshis, who had' been in revolt for three years, had 
gained all they had fought for. Judging that to show themselves 
formidable was the surest way of gaining redress, the Kolis, at 
the close of 1828, went ont in revdt. Captain Mackintosh, who 
was put in charge of a body of policej>_ found gpreat difBculty in 
gaining news of their movements. In time ho won over a certain 
number oi Kobs, found the names of hft persxmB bkriy to be\p 
the outlaws, and noted their favourite hiding and watering places. 
A large body of troops was collected. Some were posted in the 
Konkan and others along the crest of the Sahyddris, and light parties, 
perpetually on the move, kept surprising the Kolis in their hiding 
places. So hot was the pursuit that the insurgents were forced to 
break into small parties. All the watering ^aces were guarded, 
and, in a few months, the two chiefs and more than eighty of their 
followers were caught and marched into Ahmadnngar.^ 

There has long been ill-feeling between the Musalmdns and the 
Hindus of Bhiwndi. In April 1837 the Mnharram chanced to fall at 
the same time as the Hindu festival olSdifinaymi, orRdma’sbirth-day. 
The Musalmdns determined not to allow the idol of Yithoba, the local 
representative of Edma, to be carried about the streets dui’ing the ten 
days of the Mnharram. On the 14th April, Vithoba’sbirth-day, when 
his image ought to have been carried through the town, the Musalmdns 
gathered in front of his temple. The Hindus, fearing violence, gave 
up their procession and went to their homes. To be revenged on 
the Musalmdns the Ydnids agreed to close their shops, and the low 
class Hindus promised to take no part in the Muharram. Next day 
(iSth April) tho want of supplies irritated the Musalmdns, and in 
the evening they were further enraged by finding that of their 
seven or eight Muharram biers or tdhiUa, only two could be 
moved, because the usual Hindu bearers refused to touch them and 
tho Mahdrs would neither play music nor carry torches. According 
to the Musalmdn account, as the procession passed an empty 
house, the tdbufs wore battered with stones. ' On this tho Musalmdns 
broke into open riot, entered Vithoba’s temple, stripped tho idol of 
its jewels, broke some trellis work and images, and handled an old 
sickly Mahdr so roughly that he soon after died. Forty-eight 


1 Macismtosli in Trans. Bom. Gcog. Soc. 1. 256-264. 
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^fusnltnitus wero nrrostcd, nml twcnly-onc comnctcd nnd scutcnccd 
to long terms of imprisoumcnt.* 

lit IPlOarishijjin thoTliAna jnflAVfts speedily mipprossed by n 
delacbnient of the fifteenth repiment of Native Infantry.® In 1853, 
in consequence of an order forbidding llio digpinp of pits for JToti 
fires in the bigh ronds, the Iliudu incrclinnts of Thitnn closed their 
shops. Police gu.ordH wore set over the shops nnd tho ownera 
were conii»cncd to open them and the opposition ceased.® 

Hxcopt that Veugaon near Knrjnl was tho birthplace of tho 
infamous Kntia Siiheb, Thdnn had no share in tho 1857 mntinics. 
llilgho Vishvandth, a relative of Kdna Sdheb’s, who was found 
stimng njj the pt-oplc of Vengaon, ivas nrro«lcd nnd confined 
in the 'f hana jail. To nrcreiit the spread of falso or of damaging 
rumours, the editors of nativo nc'vs|Mpers were warned to make 
no statements of alleged mutinies withont tho permission of 
Government. In parscanco of orders to disarm the district, 997 
nnns were destroyed nnd .5201 registered. Armed parties passing 
through tho di’-tricl vrore di‘-armed, and tho import or transport 
of bninsione, ttdphnr, and other warlike stores was forbidden. 
I’assporfa svere issued to slrangon travelling through tho district, 
and no Arabs wero allowed to land at the ports.’ 

In 18G0 thelevj* of the ineoine-tas met with considerable opposition. 
In Tlfao. 1 , Knlydn, Illawndi, Ifanvel, and Shithdjmr, the people 
gathered, and, going ia the lading Government oflleinhs, throw tho 
incotne-t-as form.* on the ground and ri*fn«ed to take them. In thc«o 
towns the leading men of the different communities were called 
togcthiT, the foolishnei’*! of the people's conduct was explained to 
fhtm, nnd they wens ptri-uadcd to t.nuc their own forma nnd iiiduco 
others to lake tln ir«. In Ha'scin the op|)osition was more pmieml 
and bi'Ster org.itiired. On (lin dth of Ifccemher ahnnt -fOOO people 
gnthc.'C'I in front of the in.'lmfatdilr's ofTice, and throw down their 
notice* andfonn*. Tho late ifr. rimitor of tho Civil .Service, tho 
rptefal income-t.ax ofl/cep, reached lfas“ein on tho next day, and 
received from the mSmlatdjtr a !!*•< of the wen who had tnken n leading 
part in th« di'tnrljance. Jlr. Hunter, who was i laying at tin* travel- 
ler's hungalow, n*keil the inJlmlnlddr to rend him the men whoso 
names were ejjletvd in the li'd. They came nrcompanieil by a great 
crowd, Iilr. Hunter made the rrowdvit down ne.ar t*:o bnng.vlow mid 
r jvako to th'-m, Tlir*y li'ten'sl quietly nnd Mr. II imter, hoping that ho 
had hronght tliem to n lu-tfer mind', {mve the leading men nnolher 
iipporlnoity of taking tho income-tax forms. Otio of them, hy 
name Govardhaiid/Io, n'ftis'sl, nnd behavotl with sneh insolence that 
Mr. Hunter orderisl him into ne-tedy. On this the peojde grow 
unruly, forced their way into the hou*c, nnd iiiudo aiich nn uproar 
that>’lr. Hunter, finding he had Imd I'oiitrolof them, deteniiined to 
retirr* to hi« l>c=at. 'I'ho’houMj was threi’-qunrter i of a milo from tho 
pier, nnd, on the way, egged on hy Govimllmnd.'ls, the mob attacked 
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Mr. Hunter with sticks and stones, and forced him to run for his boat. 
He reached the boat without much injury, but when his servants 
tried to push off, they were prevented by showers of stones and were 
kept in this position for three-quarters of an hour, when Mr. Hunter’s 
clerk persuaded the people to let him go. Govardliandds, the lender 
in the riot, was sentenced to a month’s imprisonment and a fine of 
£40 (Es. 400). 

Inl874Honia Bhdgoji Kenglia, a Koli of Jamburi in Poona, 
became the lender of a large band of robbers. A special party of 
police, under an European ofiicer, was sent to hunt him, but ho 
moved with such secrecy and speed that he remained at large for 
two years. At length, on the 15th of August 1876, Honia was 
caught near Ndndgaon in Karjat, and condemned to transportation 
for life. Most of his gang were shortly after seized and sentenced 
to heavy terms of imprisonment. In 1 877, the gang robberies that 
were organised by Vdsndev Balvant Phadke in Poona, and other 
parts of the Deccan, extended to Thdna. Several serious robberies 
were committed, the most notable beiug the sack of a rich Brdhman’s 
house in Panvol. The fortunate siu-priso and death in May 1879 of 
the leader of this gang, by Major H. Daniell, prevented disorder 
from spreading. And, after the brilliant capture in July 1879 of 
Vdsudev Balvant Phadke, also by Major BL Daniell at Deveh Nadige 
in Indi in Kaltldgi, order was soon restored.^ 

Under British rule the trade of the district has developed from 
411 luMs of import and 830 of export in 1805 to 2357 Id/efis 
of import and 2921 of export in 1881, an increap of about seven- 
fold. This trade, both by land and by sea, is almost entirely 
local. The foreign trade of the Thdna coast continues to centre in 
Bombay, The great increase, six hundred to eight hundredfold in 
the trade of Bombay since the beginning of the century, has not 
directly benefited the Thdna district.® The passage of goods across 
the district by roil and the competition of steamers may oven have 
taken from the oartmon and seamen of Thdna former means of 
employment. Still indirectly Thdna has gained. It is chiefly to the 
increase of work and the growth of population which have accompanied 
the development of trade in Bombay, that the Thdna district owes 
its advance in wealth and prosperity. The trade of Bombay furnishes 
employment for numbers of the upper classes as clerks and traders, 
and for numbers of the lower olnsses ns craftsmen and labourers. 
Since 1820, the ^owth of Bombay has probably increased about 
sixfold the demand for the lime, stones, sand, tiles, and wood used 
in its buildings, and for the salt, gross, straw, grain, vegetables, 
fruit, and liquor consumed by its people and animals, perishable or 
bulky articles in the supply of which Thdna so favourably competes 
with more distant districts.® 

1 Folico Keports for 1879, Commisstoncr C. P.'s Report, p. 9. 

s A companson of the avaape tnulo returns of Bomlniy daring tho iivo years 
cndinglSSl, uith the corresponding arorago of the dre years ending 1806, shovrs an 
increase in the value of exports mini 2^ IdlAn to 2921 Idl/it or 036 per cent ; 
in the valve of imports from 320 IdUa to 2367 hii/it or C37 per cent ; and, in tho total 
value of the trade from 602 IdlAa to 5278 IdlbB or 777 per cent. 

3 Compared with those for 1826 tho censns letnms for 1831 show on increase 
from 1,82,570 to 7,73,196 or'483'23 percent in the people, and from 19,927 to 29,823 
or 49'CC per cent in thohonscs of the Torm and Island of Bombay. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LAND ADMINISTRATION.* 

SECTION I.— AOQTnsiTION, CHANOES, AND STAEP. 

Of the territories that form the district of Th£na, the islands of Chapter VIII. 
SfilsettOjBlephanta, Hog Island, and Karanjanrere conquered by the Land 

British at the close of 1774. Hi the following year Eaghundthrdv Administration. 
Peshwa, nnder the treaty of Surat, ceded Bassein and its Acquisition, 

dependencies. This cession was confirmed in 1778. But four years 1774-1817. 

later, under the treaiy of Sfilbai (1782), Bassein and its dependencies 
were restored to the Peshwa, and the British possession of Sdlsetto, 

Elephants, Hog Island, and Karanja was confirmed. The rest of 
the district was ceded by the Peshwa under the treaty of Poona in 
June 1817. 

In 181 7, on the acquisition of the Konkan, Thana, which had been ign 

the civil station of Salsette, became the head-quarters of the North 
Honkan, ondnt first Bdnkot and in 1820 Ratndgiri became the head- 
quarters of the South Konkan including Koldfo. In 1830 Koldba, 
or the three sub-divisions north of the Bdnkot creek, Sdnkshi 
Bdjpuri and Bdygad, were transfei-red from the South to the North 
Konkan, which was then raised to be a principal colleotorate with 
the South Konkan as a subordinate oollectorate.* This arrangement 
lasted for only two years. In' the beginning of 1833 these two 
divisions of the Konkau were, without territorial change, formed into 
the two oolloctorates of Thana and Batnagiri.® Twenty years later 


1 Materials for the Adminiatratn'o History of TTidna include, besides a paper 
' on Tenures by Mr. W. B. MulocU, C.S., Collector of Thina, Kegulatione III. of 
1799 and I. of 1803; Bevenno JOiarias, 135 of 1818, 144 of 1819, 161 of 1820, and 
153 of 1820 ; Tbdna Collector's Outward File, 1820 ; ThSna Collector’a File, 1821, 
about Bevenuo Syatero ; East India Papers, HI. (Ed. 1^6) ; Bombay GqVOTniMt 
Hcvenno Eecord, 211 of 1828; MS. SelecUon, 160 (1818-1830) containing ^. 
Marriott’s and other Eeports ; Major T. B. Joins’ Statistical Account of the 
Konkan. 1840 ; Mr. Vibart, Bevenuo Commissioner, 311 of MtbFebma^ 1M2 ; 
Thina Collector’s File of Objectionable TaxM, Vol- II- 1827-1851 ; Thtoo CoUe^r a 
Pile, 1843-1863, about General Condition : TbAna Collector a File of Stetisa^lSM- 
1860 • Survey Reporto (1855-1866) inBombay Government Selections LXII. LlOtlll. 
LXXXVin. XOVI. ; Early (1835-1842) Assessment Revision Reports by Mr. Dawes 
and other Officers, and Annual Jamdba^ aiffi \ISg' 

1880 (in Bombay Government Revenue Record 650 of 1834, 6^ of 1835, 690 of ITO^ 
700 of 1830, 740 of 1836, 775 of 1837, 8CT of 1838, 870 of 18% m of 1839, IIM 
of 1840, 1944 of 1841, 1348 of 1842, 1457 <>1 1843 , IW 3 of 1844, 22 of IMO, 21 of 
1847. 20 of 1849, 34 of 1851,' 36 of 1851, 27 of 1865, 11 of 1856 part 4, 19 of 1856 
part 3, 19 of 1857 part 10, 25 of 1838 port 9, 16 of 1859, 20 of I860, 22 of I88L I® 
1862-64, 10 of 1865, 5 of 1871, 6 of 1872, Go/- Jos- on Botomo eettlemont R®rta 
for 1873-74, Rov. Dept. 6092 of 27th October 1876, Bom. Pros.^ Gen. Adm. Rep. 187-.-73 , 
to 1880-81) ; and Season Eeports sinco 1800. ......i.™ moo 

» Gov, Res, CIO, 18th March 1830. • * Gov. Order 3402, 1; th December 1832. 
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(1853) the three southem suh-divisions of Sdnkshi Rdjptiri and 
Hdygad, together with the Roldba Agency, consisting of the 
TJnderi and Revdanda suh-divisions, wore formed into the Zolfiha 
Bub-collectorate and placed under Th&na.^ This arrangement lasted 
till 1869, when, without territorial change, Koldba was separated 
from Thdna and raised to be a collectorate.^ 

As regards the internal or sub-divisional distribution of the Thdna 
district, important changes took place in 1841 and again in 
1866. In 1841 Bhiwndt with Shirol was severed from Kalydn 
and made a separate sub-division ; Taloja was made a sub-division, 
which was subsequently in 1861 divided by the survey between 
Kalydn and Panvel ; and the greater portion of the Tdrdpur petty 
division was taken from Sanjdn and joined to the newly formed 
sub-division of Mdhim. As regards the changes in 1866, Sdlsotte 
and Bassein alone remained untouched the boundaries of Sanjdn, 
now styled Ddhdnu, Aldhim, Bhiwndi, Murbdd, Kalydn, and Panvel, 
were more or less altered; the Vada petty division was raised to 
be a sub-division ; the Kinhavli petty division was abolished, part 
being added to Shdhdpur and part to Murbdd ; the Kolvan sub- 
division was styled Shdhdpur and the Mokhdda petty division was 
made subordinate to it ; fourteen villages from Panvel and as manjr 
from Nasrdpur, now styled Karjat, were transferred to the Sdnkshi 
sub-division of Zoldba; the Sdi petty division in Panvel was 
abolished ; and Uran, which had been separated from Bdlsette in 
1861, was placed under Panvel.* 

The present (1882) sub-divisions are, beginning from the north 
Ddhdnu, Mdhim, Vdda, Shdhdpur, Bhiwndi, Bassein, Bdlsette, 
Kalydn, Murbdd, Kaijat, and Panvel. 

The revenue administration of the district is entrusted to an 
officer styled Collector on a yearly pay of £2790 (Bs. 27,900). 
This officer, who is also Political Agent, chief magistrate, district 
registrar, and executive head of the district, is helped in his work 
of general supervision by a staff of four assistants of whom two are 
covenanted and two nncovenanted servants of Government. The 
sanctioned yearly salaries of the covenanted assistants range from 
£600 to £1200 (Rs. 6000- Es. 13,000) and those of the nncove- 
nanted assistants from £360 to £720 (Rs. 8600 -Bs. 7200).* 

Por fiscal and other administrative purposes the lands under the 
Collector’s charge are distributed over eleven sub-divisions. Eight 
of these are generally entrusted to the covenanted assistant 
collectors and three to the uncovenanted assistant or district 
deputy collector. As a rule no sub-division is kept by the 
Collector under his own direct supervision. The head-quarter or 
huzur deputy collector is entrasted with the charge of the treasury. 
These officers are also magistrates, and those who have revenue 


r Gov. of India’s Order 2367, 1st October 1852. ' 

a Gov. Notification, lOth July 1809. s Gov. Bea. 897, 10th March 1866. 

* Gov. Bes. 456, 3id Bebmary 1865. See pp. 609, 621. 

fi The Buperintendont of MAtherdn ia garetted as an assistant oollcotor and third 
class magistrate, bnt his dnties os an assistant collector are very lunited. 
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charge of portions of the district have, nnder the presidency of the 
Collector, the chief management of the different administrative 
^bodies, local fund and municipal committees, within the limits of 
their revenue charges. 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistant and deputy 
collectors, the revenue charge of each fiscal sub-^vision or tdhiha 
is placed _ in the hands of an officer styled mdmlatddr. These 
functionaries who are also entrusted with magisterial powers have 
yearly salaries varying from £180 to £300 (Es. 1800 - Rs. 3000). 
Four of the fiscal sub-divisions contain petty divisions, petds or 
mahals, under the charge of officers styled mahdlkaris, who, except 
that they have no treasury to superintend save in the petty divisions 
of Mokh^a and Umbargaon, exercise the revenue and magisterial 
powers generally entrusted to a mdmlatddr. ■ The mahdlkaris' 
yearly pay varies from £72 to £96 (Rs. 720-Ra. 960). 

In revenue and police matters the charge of the 2114 Government 
villages is entrusted to 2256 headmen or pdtils, of whom 145 are 
stipendiary and 2111 hereditary.* Of Qie stipendiary headmen, 
five perform police duties only and 140 police and revenne duties. 
Of the hereditary headmen 174 perform revenne, 50 perform 
police, and 1887 perform revenne and police duties. The headmen’s 
yearly emoluments, which are in proportion to the revenue of the 
village, consist partly of cash payments and partly of remission of 
assessment on land and palm trees. The cash emoluments vary 
from Ifd. to £18 3s. 6d. (11 pi'es-Rs. 131-12) and average about 
£1 16s. 4Jd. (Rs. 18-3-8), while the remissions from land and palm 
assessmenttogetherrangefromid.to£6 15s. 10^. (3pies-EB.57-16-3) 
and average about 7s. 5d. (Rs. 3-11-4). Of idQdS, (Rs. 49,420) the 
total yearly charge on account of village headmen, £4105 (Rs. 41,050) 
are paid in cash and £837 (Rs. 8370) are met by grants of land and 
by remissions* of assessment on land and on palm trees. 

To keep the village accounts, draw np statistics, and help the 
village headmen, there is a body of 314 village accountants or 
taldtis. All of these village accountants are stipendiaiy. Each 
has an average charge of about seven villages, containing about 
2890 inhabitants and yielding an average yearly revenue of about 
£440 (Rs. 4400). Their yearly pay varies from £12 to £21 12s. 
(Rs. 120-Rs. 216) and averages about £1 7 ISs. 5d. (Rs. 176-11-4). It 
amounts to a total cost of £5549 (Rs. 55,490). 

Under the headmen and accountants are the village servants, with 
a total strength of 2544. These men are liable both for revenue 
and for police duties. They are Hindus generally of the Koli and 
Mhdr castes. The total yearly grant for the support of this 
establishment amounts to £2144 (Es. 21,440), being 16s. lOJd. 
(Rs. 8-6-10) to each man, or a cost to. each village of £1 Os. 3|d. 
(Rs. 10-2-3). Of this charge £400 (Es. 4000) are met by grants of 
land and £1744 (Rs. 17,440) are paid in cash. 


Chapter VIIL 
Land 

Administration. 
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1882. 

Sui-Dhisidnal 

Officers, 


Village Officers. 


Village Servants. 


1 Pdlil apparently pallakil, or plate, that ia lease, holder 'is probably a Oravidian 
word. In tnc 2114 villages are inclndcd 38 iz(f/at or special' service, 4 vatan or service 
and 12 8%anil-a<{ or share villages, 

B 310-67 
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In alienated villages the village ofiSoers and servants are paid by 
the alienees and periorm police dirties for Government. 

The average yearly cost of village establishments may be thus 
summarised : 

Tlidna Village EataVliahmenU. 


Hcadmon 

.Aceoontanfs 

£ 

4042 

BSe 

40,420 

6540 

65.400 

Sen ants 

2144 

2), 440 

Total . 

12,035 

1,26,330 


This is equal to a charge of £5 19s. 6|d. (Bs. 59-1 2-3) a village, 
or 9‘16 per cent of the whole of the district land revenue.' 


SECTION n.— TENURES.’ 

Tenures. The tenures of the district belong to two main classes, survey and 

special tenures. By for the largest part of the district is held on 
the survey tenure of ownership with power to transfer, subject to the 
payment of a rent which is liable to revision at the end of thirty years. 

When a survey-holder does not himself till the land he sublets it 
either on the half-share or ardhol, or on the contract or khatiA 
system. Under the ardhel or half-shore, which is the most common 
form of subletting, the survey occupant pays the Government 
assessment and contributes half the seed and one bullock for the 
plough, and in return he takes half the gross produce, including 
half of the straw at haivest time. The tenant supplies the labour, 
half of the seed, and the second bullock. This system is commonest 
in the wilder inland tracts, where the tenant is too poor to undertake 
the whole responsibility of cultivation. This is also the usual 
arrangement during the first couple of years after new land has 
been broken for tillage or reclaimed from salt waste. 

The contract system is called Tihand, or mdkta, and is also known 
as the farmer's share system or svdmitva. Under it the survey 
occupant pays the Government assessment and sublets the land 
on condition of receiving a share called svdmitva, which varies in 
different parts of the district from six to twelve mans the acre. 
The tenant provides seed, plough, bullocks, labour, and manure, 
except such bush-loppings and grass as ho may cut from the 
holder's upland. 

The special tenures may be arranged under two groups, those 
that almost entirely ceased on the introduction of the revenue 
survey and those that are still continued. Of the special forms 
of tenure that hove almost entirely merged in the revenue survey 


I Tho cost ot rillsgo caUblislimcnts, except tho pay of the ncconntants who receive 
fixed monthly salaries, is liable to variation in consequence of tho confiscation or 
escheat of service Jsnds or of tho comixiutation of o laDu into ft cash aUowaiicc* 
Sni such chongos are xftre. Tho figures ixi tho text fairly •represent tho ftvemgo 

strength and cost of village establishments. 

’ Most of this section is contributed by Mr. W, B, Mnlocfc, C.S.,^ Collector of 
ThUna, September 1881, 
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ionnro details aro given later on in the Adnjinistrative History. 
Brioflv they aro the d/wj) or lamp also called the taJea, toka, or hon,^ 
the leas or estate, the nangarhandi or ploagh system, the auti or 
special remission sottlemont, and the pdndharpesha or high-class 
villagers’ settlement. 

Under the dhep or Inmp system, which seems to havo hoon handed 
down from very early times, a certain quantity of grain was paid for 
an unmeasnred plot or lamp of land. A modification of this system 
was found in Kolran, now Wda and Shdhdpur incinding Mokhdda. 
Under this modification, the land was divided into unmoasnred plots 
of mixed rice and upland, each known ns a Ma or estate." A plough 
cess or ndngarlaitdt was also in force in tho wilder parts of the 
district. Under it n husbandman could till as much land as he 
pleased and ns long as he pleased, provided ho paid a certain amount 
of grain on every pair of bullocks ho used.* 

In 1870, in the case known ns the One Teak Tree Case, Atmdrdm 
Tipnis against the Collector of Thdua, tho plaintiff claimed that 
as n holder under tho aitii tenure, ho had proprietary rights in tho 
land he held, and that these rights included tho ownership of all 
trees on his holding. The claim was thrown out both by tho 
assistant and by tho Uistrict Judge. On appeal tho case was returned 
by tho nigh Court, to tho District, Judge for re. trial. Tlie District 
Judge then decided that a auliddr, or holder under tho suit tenure, 
was n proprietor, and, under rule ton of tho Joint R nlcs, he had a right 
to tho possession of tho trees in his land, and could dispose of them 
ns he pleased. Government employed Sir. A. K. Nnirno, C.S., then 
first nssisfant collector, who had n special knowledge of Konknn 
land-tenures, to investigate tho history of tho snli tonurc. Tho 
result of Mr. Nairno’s inquiries was to show that tho auti tenure 
carried with it no special right to transfer land or di.sposo of trees. 
Mr. Knirno‘ showed that tho term auti was very rarely used in tho 


> MS.6cl.lC0, 711-7H ; Horn. Gov. Hov. Rco. 8C7 oI IKIS, 280. 

*Bom, Gov. Sol XCVI. 417. ‘Tlio lihfnitilt i« now (1851) in toreo only in 
thirteen vilbgci in JlokliJli'J. Unilcr it the rico landc wero hrokon into separnto 
survey anil Jiart numlicrc, while tho nphand wasi m&viurcil info ono l3rgo_ survey 
nnmlwr. A share of this upiivnd together with tho rico hml in his occupiitiop wus 
Tonghlv measured hy eh.siii and cntcrctl as tho owner's holding or lArf/n, out it was 
not mndo into a scp.srate number. Neither description of land c.sn he held or thrown 
np independently of tho other. Tlio itUlaiiili and plongh-ccss or ndngarlainli systoms 
of Mokbidn, which at the inlrodnolion of tho survey (18R.S) were contmued for ten 
years, nr« to he replaced iw soon ns possililohy tho ordinary field snrs-oy under 
Government Hesolutinn 2783 of 28tli May 1879.' Mr. Mnlock, C. S. _ _ , . . 

* ‘ This vdnqnrluniU system obtains (1881) in _twcnty4brco villages in Karjat, in 
sixty-seven villages in MokhAdn, and in a few villages in SliAbApur. Under it tho 
rice lands were measured, cia"si(icd, and allotted, while tho upland of the village was 
left in one largo immlier, and the assewnont levied at a into vnp'ing from bs. w 
£14s.(Rs. .I.Rs. 12) for each plough. la Karjat in tho south and in Jlokliicla in tho 
nortli.cast, there is (1681) a tenure whioh was rocogniswl at the time of tlio 
survey and called by tho Survey Superintendent rf«H cultivation (Gov. Bel. AOI 1. 
13 4211. Tho iLsscssmentis levied on tho twtali, or hoc, of tbnso who aro too poor to 
own a ilounh and hnlloclis. Tho land thus tiUed is found along the SahyAdns in 
tho haAds of lColi8,irhdUur8, and KAthltaris ttho Ux on each hoe is Is. Od. (ns. 12). 

^*♦* 1 / 1010 * 01^18 are taken from a printed paper by Mr. Nainic, showing all tlio 
rldits known to exist in tho North Konknn over teak and blackwood in Government 
sillagcs and lands. 
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Chapter VIII. old Biitisli records j tliat when it did occur it was explained as 
T.nii^ an hereditary occupancy right subject to the payment of the 
Administration. Government rental ; that it did not carry with it ,the right to transfer 
Tenures. it was limited to rice lands and did not extend 

to hilUgrain or mrhas lands.* It was less favourable to tlie 
landholder than the survey tenure^ and disappeared on the 
introduction of the survey settlement. The people still speak of 
rice land held under the survey tenure as mti, and sutxddr is used 
with the same meaning as hhdteddr or survey occupant. On 
receipt of Mr. Naime's report Government (Resolutiou 6646 of 
27th November 1875) expressed their regret that it was not before 
them when they determined not to appeal against the District Judge's 
decision. Since 1875^ section 40 of the Land Revenue Code has 
settled thatj unless teak blackwood or sandalwood has been expressly 
and clearly oonceded^ the right of Government is indisputable. 

J’dndharpedia. Formerly some of the higher classes of villagers, who represented 
• themselves or their ancestors as the original reclaimers of the land 

from waste, were allowed to hold their land at specially low rates.* 
These classes were known as pdndharpeshds,^ that is the villagers' 
proper. They included Brahmans, Pmbhus, Goldsmiths, Blaoksmitlis, 
Coppersmiths, Carpenters, Saddlers, and others who did not' 
themselves till the soil. To make up for the special expense they 
incurred in hiring labour, they were allowed to hold their lands at 
specially easy rates. The practice is said to have been older than 
the time of the Peshwds. Under the Bntish the, question of 
continuing or putting a stop to these privileges has given rise to 
much difference of opinion. Theso opinions, which aro noted below 
in the Administrative Histoiy, may bo shortly summarised. In 
1820 Government agreed to continue to tho pdndkarpcshds their 
specially easy rates.^ But in 1823, at the first settlement of tho 
district, they decided that, with certain reservations, the practice 
of taking specially low intes from privileged classes should be 
abolished.® This order was not enforced. In 1825 the .Collector 
brought the matter to the notice of Government and the orders 
of 1823 were repeated. In 1826 a second attempt to carry them out 
met with so much opposition that it was abandoned by Sir John 
Malcolm in 1828.® It was then decided that those who had held 
as pdndharpes7ids at the, beginning of British rule, should have their 
privileges confirmed. Proscription and usage Were to bo considorod 


1 Mr. W. B. Slnloek, C. S. Mr. IViumo doea not osplain tlio meaning of tho word 


or the one and a quaitor remission, tlmt is instead of one and a quarter only ouo 
higha was entered in tho hoohs (see lfom. Gov. Sel. XCVJ, 78). llis ono and a 
quarter remission was one of tho privileges claimed by tho jidnilharpnjids. This 
explanation supports Mr. Naimo’s view that tho pdndliarpahdB were auliddra with 
special privileges. Mr. Naime’s Paper, page 6 para, 8. 
a Gov. lAjttcr 788 of lot May 1827, in Bom. Gov. Eov. Beo. 60 of 1827. ’ 

a Pdndliarpesh comes apparently hum the hfarithi /xfndAnr or village community 
and tho Persian jwi/i or practice. It included the artisans and other classes superior 
to the cultivators. Wilson’s Glossary, 306. 

. * Gov, LetterOlB of 14th Jnly 18^, in US, .ScI. 100,313, 
t> Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee. 096 of 1836, 137. ' Bom. Gov.Bcv. Bcc. 606 of 1836, 138, 
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sufficient proof that a man was a j}ati({/iai;pcs/(a. The cldms of those Chapter VIIL 

who conld he proved to Lave assumed the place of pandharpeshde 

since the beginning of British rule wore to bo disregarded. AdminStration. 

privilege was deemed to bo personal. It was allowed to pass to the 

holder’s heirs, but not to the purchaser if the land was sold.^ In Tennies, 

1836, when engaged in his great revision and redaction of rates, PdndharpeAa, 

Mr. Dados nrged that the privileges of the pd-ndharpeahas should 

bo continued. Other classes had gained bj the establishment of 

order under the British. But the upper classes had suffered from 

the loss of civil and military omploj^ont, from the prohibition of 

slavery, and from the want of field labour.* Mr. Davies hold, and in 

this ho was supported by Mr. "Williamson the Rovonno Commissioner, 

that the pandharpcalia privilege was to pay lower rates than the 

nctanl cultivators paid, a short rate, or kam dar, as opposed to the 

full rate, or hliar dar. The special privilege was continued in Pnnvel 

and in Nnsnipnr or Knrjnt." But Government hold that the 

distinction between short and full rates was odious in principle and 

not desirable in prnctico. Government had no wish to raise the 

rates paid by the privileged holders to tho level of those paid by 

ordinarj' husbandmen. But they held that tho fact that Government 

saw fit to lower tho hnsbandman’s rates did not give the privileged 

classes any claim to a proportional reduction in their rates.* 

Accordingly in tho revisions of iCalydn and Tnlojn tho pdndharpcahda 
wore not allowed a ppcoiully low rate.* Their claim that, wherever 
reduction was made in tho rates paid by tho regular husbandmen, a 
like reduction should bo made in their rates, ams thus finally decided 
against the pnnilharpeahda. 

During tho introduction of tho rovenno survey (1852-1866) 
another point wns raised. If the now survey rates proved higher 
than thoiormcvjntndharpcaha payments, must tho demand bo limited 
to tho former payment, or could tho increased mtes bo levied f 
Captain Francis held that tho iucrcaso could not fairly bo levied, 
nud proposed that tho former rate of p^^ment should bo continued 
nsRjndt or quit-rent. From this view Captain Wingnto (632, 16th 
September 1 853) differed. Ho hold that tuo pUidJuirpesha privileges 
wore purely presumptive and personal ; it wns within tho powor 
of Government to stop them when thoy choso. Ho hold that tho 
pdndharpcfhda were more able to pay fho surv’oy mtes than ordinary 
kunlta were, and saw no reason why thoir exemption should bo 
continued. If Government deemed it ndvisablo to make a concession, 
ho thought that, where thoy were lighter than tho survey rates, 
tho old mtes might bo continued for ton years.® Tho Collector, 
hfr. Seton Knrr, thought no exemption oven of n tomjmmry nnturo 
shonld bo mndo in favour of tho pdndharpaahda,’’ Govornmont did 
not ngreo with Captain "Wingnto orMr.Soton Knrr. Tho privileges 


1 «ov. I>eltcr .IM of ffiilh March 1623, in Horn. Gov. Scl. .\CVI. 21. 

2 JVnn. Gov, llcv. Hco. 700 of 18.10, IGS-lfB. 

3 Mr. IJavici, Clh Sciitcmbvr 1837, in Bom. Gov. Sol. XOVI. 292. 

« Gov. I/EthT 1C9S of 4tli ,Mny 1833, in Bom. Gov. Sol. XOVI. 292, 
fc Bora. Gov. Scl. XOVI. 270, 239. 0 Bom. Gov. Sol. XCVI. 27-30, 

f Bom, Gov, Sd. XCVI. 30. 
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Chapter YIII. of the pandharpesJids had been inquired into and confiimed, and 
,Land _ they doubted whether it was advisable or even within their power to 
Administration, cancel them.^ The matter was referred for the opinion of the Legal 
Tenures. Remembrancer and the Alienation Commissioner. 

Pdndharpaha, At the introduction of the survey into IDidldpur in 1855 and into 
Karjat in 1856, pdndliarpeshas who paid less than the survey rates 
were allowed to continue their former payments on condition that 
the privilege was to cease with the expiry of the survey lease, and 
that, in case of death or transfer, the land was to be subjected to 
the full assessment. Government in reviewing the Karjat settle- 
ment (Resolution 1700 of 9th April 1857) stated that the question 
of pdndharpesha remissions was still under the consideration of the 
Alienation Department. No mention of pandharpaha claims occurs 
in the suiwey reports of Panvel (1856). In Kalydn (1869) and 
in Murbdd (1860) their claims were urged and disallowed. On the 
5th February 1859, a resolution (No. 476) was issued directing the 
Superintendent of survey in future to levy a proportionate increase 
from pdndharpeshds as fi'om other landholders. Districts already 
settled were not to bo affected by this order. The Revenue 
Commissioner in his 1567A of 4th June 1864 brought to notice that 
only in Nasrdpur had an erroneous settlement been made, and 
requested that matters should be rectified. Government in their 
Resolution 2467 of 29th June 1864, and the Secretary of State in his 
, Despatch 25 of 25th April 1865, approved of this suggestion, and 

the Commissioner of survey (828 dated 28rd October 1865) reported 
that the necessary changes had been made and that the amount 
remitted to the pandhaipeshds had been reduced from £233 to £21 
(Rs. 2S30-Rs. 210). Subsequently the Revenue Commissioner 
(3780 of 2nd November 1865) found that the remission was only £18 
(Rs. 180) which was distributed over 167 holdings. Government 
(Resolution 4785 of 23rd November 1865) directed that until the 
revision of the survey settlement the remission should bo continued 
where it was above one rupee. When less than a rupee the yearly 
remission was to be converted into a lump payment equal to the 
annual remission during the remainder of the survey lease. Almost 
all the pdndharpeshds, who were entitled to remissions of less than a 
rupee, took twenty years' purchase, and thus a large number of these 
claims were extinguished. The Secretary of State signiHcd his 
assent to this arrangement in his Despatch 16 of 16th March 1867. 
In Kaijat and Klnildpur alone is a remission, savdi sut, still allowed 
to these higher classes, and the whole amount remitted is only £14 
(Rs. 140). This amount steadily decreases and all vestige of special 
privilege will disappear at the revision settlement which will take 
place in a few years (1883-85). 

Of tenures different from the survey tenures, besides grant or 
indm lands held either rent-free or on the payment of a quit-rent, 
there are four local varieties, the service or vatan, the special service 
or isdfat, the embankment or shilotri, and the leasehold improperly 
termed khoii. 


1 Gov. Letter 3370, 2nd September 1830, in Bom, Gov. Scl.XOVI, 7o, 
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Exclnsive oi fifty-three leasehold villages in Sdlsette of ■which 
an account is given later on j of five viUages in Panvel and one 
in Mahim ■which were granted in indm by the British Government 
and of seventeen alienated or saranjdmi ■villages* in Panvel, which 
are held under a treaty passed between the British and Angria’a 
governments in 1822, there are seveniy-five indm villages® in the 
Thdna district. Soon after the acquisition of the district by the 
British, a proclamation was issued (1st December 1819) calling 
on all who had titles to rent-free or qnit-rent land to produce and 
register them. In 1827 clause 8 section 42 of Begnlation XVII. of 
1827 prescribed that, as the proclamation mentioned in clause 5 had 
been issued in the 27orthefn Xonhan, no deed which had not been 
registered -within one year after the proclamation should be held by 
the Collector or by any court of justice to preclude the assessment of 
land in the manner specified in clause 6. A number of deeds were 
registered, inquiries regarding many claims to exemption were held, 
and decisions were passed under Chapters IX. and X. of the 
Begnlation. - Nevertheless, on the holders of all of these villages. 


1 In Panrel, Shirdhon, Knsliirli, and Niadgaon, ^nted in 1863-63 to the 
GStkwdr’s 'Divin Bio Siheb Ganeah Sadishiv Oze for his services daring the 1867 
mutiny ; and Finja and Dongri granted in 1834-35 to a pensioned mimlatdir of 
-SilsetteMr. Manoel deSonza. ^ Mihim, Farnili granted in 1841 for constructing 
and maintaining a dam and a rest-honso at the Bi^anga river on the Tiripnr road, 

* "Vit, Pirgaon Dungi, Eopar, Nindai tiimha, lUiAmindai Eopar, Dipivli, S&rang 
Kota, Bindai Nimhyicha Kot, Punida, Ulva, Targhar, Kopar Khir, Son Ehir, 
Khitvira, Apta, Eoml, and Qberividi. These viUages, which ridded an estimated 
yearly tevcnnoof £1080 (its. 10,000), had been granted by A'ngria to his minister 
Viniyak Farashrim. On the lapse of the Koliha state in 1840, Mr. Davies the Political 
Agent found that, under a no w need dated 1820-27, the grant to the minister had been 
raised to £2671 (Rs. 26,710). The minister was deprived of all lands in excess of 
those gnaranteed in 18!Q. (Government Resolntion 2739, 3rd September 1844). The 
question of succession to these grant villages is now before Government. Mr. 
Mnlock, C.S., September 1882. 
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except Yelgaon in Maliim, Xhdndas and Kotimba in E^arjat, and 
Asnoli^ in Sbdbilpur, notices under section 9 of the Summaiy 
Settlement Act (Bombay Act VII. of 1863) have been served and a 
one-eigbtb quit-rent levied. The holders of four of these villages, 
Dongasta in Vdda, Kulgaon in Eolydn, Mulgaon in Kalydn, and 
Chindhran in Panvel, demanded an inquiry into their titles, which in 
every case resulted in a decision in favour of the continuance of their 
exemption. The proprietors of three villages, Tis in Xalydn, Kanheri 
in Bhiwndi, and Phena in Bhiwndi, have alone received titlo-deods 
or sanads. The remaining title-deeds were not granted owing to the 
difficulty of calculating the quit-rent, or jvdi, under the Summary 
Settlement Act on forest lands which have not been assessed by the 
survey. The question of assessing forest lands under Rule 2 Section 6 
of the Act is still under consideration, and until the matter is 
settled no deeds can be issued for villages which contain forests. 

The indmddrs of forty-one* of the villages have signed an agree- 
ment in the form g;iven in footnote 3 below. The legal effect of 
these agreements is doubtful, but the records show that they 
were not in all cases taken in acknowledgment of the indmddr^ 
rights but merely as a token of their consent to agree to this form 
of settlement, in the event of its being decided that they were entitled 
to be offered the summary settlement in respect of the forest.* None 
of the iiidm villages have been surveyed excepting NfinAla in 
Sdlsette. In other cases the quit-rent paid is one-eighth of the 
approximate survey assessment of the village together with the 
former or original quit-rent. In most indm villages there are old 
occupants whose rents are not raised. Tenants taking new land 
hold on the yearly or eJcsdli tenure, and they pay rents fixed by the 
indmddr which are generally about the same as the rates prevailing 
in the surrounding Government villages. Indmddrs take their rents 
either mwrkdbandi or mndkebandi, also known as mudabandi that is 
a certain share of each mnda of grain ; or dhophandi that is a certain 
amount of grain levied on a lump area ; or bighdvnt that is a certain 
bigha rate. As a rule cash is taken in place of grain. The 


1 Notice was issned, bat it was cancclied because the Inliin Commissioner had 
already inquired into luid admitted the claim. Mr. 13, J. Ebden, 0. 8. 

a Nos. 2-4, fl- 14. 20, 24-31, 34, 35, 37, 32, 41, 42, 44, 46, 49, BO, 62, 64, 65, 69, 62, 
C7, 08, 70, 71, and 73 in footnote 3, p. 63.'5. The proprietor of Tnlegnon (03) in Ponvcl 
did not sign the form of agreement. He sent an expression of liis rondincss topoy 
' one-eighth of the produce according to the Government order.’ Mr.H. J. Ebdcn, C..S. 

3 In a few cases one man holds two or threo villages and passed ono agreement for 
the lot. Mr. E, 3. Ebdon, O. S. Tbo form of agreement is os follows ; To tlio 

Collector of Thftnn ; I, indmd>tr of — — viUngo, pass this written agreement 

to the efiect that, os I cannot agree with Goronimcnt as to the value of tho forests 
of the said village on the proceeds of which one-eighth is to he levied ns summary 
settlement under Homhay Act VII, of 1863, 1 agreo under the following conditions 
to pay one-eighth on the proceeds remaining after deducting onc-third on account of 
protecting the forests, whenever cutting take place. Prior to catting the forests 
I will inform Government by dotted petition ns to the description of forests to bo 
cut and the period within which tho cutting is to bo cfiectca. I will give passes 
vitith the timber in such form ns may ho ordered. In cose of removal without apsss 
tho timber may bo considered Government property. I will show to Qovemmont the 
actuM TTCcipts from forests, and will keep snoh acconnts in connection thorowith ns 
may bo directed by Government, 1 thus pass this agreement to the above effect. 
Signed Indmddr. 
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condition of tho occopanta in {yarn villages does not greatly differ 
from the condition of landholders in Govarnment villages. About 
one-third of the indmddra are in debt, and have mortgaged or sold 
their estates. The frequency vvith which they apply to the revenue 
authorities for assistance, under section 86 of the Land Kevenne Code, 
seems to show that they find much, diffionliy in collecting their rents. 

For detached pieces of indm land under Bombay Act VIL of 1863, 
she hundred title deeds have heen issued for personal grants, jat 
indms, and eight hundred and fifty-sis for charitable and religions 
grants, dharmdddya and deoastkdn tndms.^ 

Thirty-five title deeds for personal and charitable grants have still 
to be.issuedj ezolnsive of those for entire villages. 

From returns received by Gtoremment in 1861, it appeared that 
the value of the grants, or vaians, of hereditary district officers 
amounted over the whole Presidency to £180,000 (Rs. 18,00,000) 
or more than double the cost of the stipendiary establishments. 
The portion of these grants received by individuals actually 
performing service was little more than one-fifth. The rest was 
enjoyed without any return to the state.^ 

The grants or vaians consisted of cash and land in about the 
proportion of six to seven ; four-fiftbs of the portion received by 
woso actually serving was cash. Government in return for an 
expenditure on hereditary service grants double the amount spent 
in maintaining stipendiaries, received the service of a body of persons 
three-fifths of whom were under-paid hirelings unconnected with the 
grantee and with no special motives for zeal or good conduct. The 
right of Government to receive important service from the hereditary 
district officers in return for their emoluments bad always been 
recognized. But, during the early years of British rule, it was feared 
that, by utilising heremtary officers to any extent, undue power 
would be thrown into their bands and would be used to the miury 
and oppression of the people. As information regarding the oonntiy 
was collected and the power to counteraot the injurions influences 
of the hereditary district officers increased, the rights of Government 
as regards service were pressed more or less in all collectorates. On 
the other hand, the introduction of the revenue survey settlements 
rendered nearly nseiess the services whidi these her^itary officers 
hod hitherto rendered. Government Resolution 720, dated 7th March 
1863, appointed Mr. Stewart Gordon President, and the Honorable 
Mddbavrdv Vithal Yinohurkar and BAo BahAdur Kesbav 
Bamohandra Jog members of a commission to settle the rights of 
Government and to hear the objections of the district officers to 


1 Thina Oranti, Title Dads. 
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Chapter YIIL a scheme proposed for commuting service by the district officers 
foregoing a certain portion of their emoluments. The terms to 
Administration, be offered by the commission ivera to vary according to the 
Tenures circumstances of eacli district. But the general principle vas 

Valan Selilement continuance of emoluments in land and' cash, after deducting 
a chatdhdi or one-fourth in commntation of service to those who 
agreed to abandon all but a nominal right to serve. All perquisites 
or lasima Italia, levied in kind from the people, were abolished on the 
introduction of the settlement.* Those who declined to abandon 
their right to serve were to be called on to render a fair amount of 
service corresponding to the value of their grants. 

In Thdna district hereditary officers were found only in Mfihim, 
Xolvan, Murbdd, Kiayldn, Bhiwndi, Ponvel, and Nasnlpur.. The 
emoluments in cash and land of ninety-four officers, doshmulilis, 
deshpdndes, desdis, chandhris, adhikdria, aarpdiila, sarhhott, 
\ hulharnis, and thdnges or Jculhamis’ messengers, amounted after 

; deducting the quit-rent to £4978 (Rs. 49,780). In return for this, 

‘ on the basis of the payments made by the grants to derks and others 

acting for them, it was calonlated that service worth £1161 (Rs. 
11,610) was rendered. The cases of these ninety-four officers were 
' ^ settled by the commission who decided to take five annas in tlie 

rupee, or a sum total of £1555 (Rs. 15,650) in commutation of service. 

No title deeds or sanada have yet been issued under the Gordon 
settlement, hut Government have ruled, Resolution 2916 of 28rd May 
1881, that the conditions of the title deeds to be issued to the 
grantees of TLdna are those set forth in a report by Mr. Naylor 
and printed in the preamble to Government Resolution 6018, dated 
25th October 1875, under which the grant is to he continued so long 
as any male heir, lineal collateral or adopted, remains within the 
limits of the grantee’s family. This settlement has been recognised 
^ section 15 of Bombay Act III. of 1874. A special officer Mr. 
Vishnu Rdmohandra is now (1882) employed in issuing hereditary 
service title deeds or vatan sanads? 

Besides parts of villages, four entire villages hove been granted 


1 Ooveniment KcBolntion 1029 of 21st March ... . 

2 Government Hesolutioa 3904 of 20th October 1881. Tho foUowji^ is tho form of 
hereditary service titIe*decdoi oafansasnef : WJicrcasin tbedistrictof — certain 
lands ond cash allownucea are entered in tho Govommont occounts of tnc year io— 

&s held on serrico tenure as follows fname of tho vatoffp land assessment^ cash 
allowance., and totol emoluments after deducting original quit-rent], and whereaa 
the holders thereof haro agreed to pay to GoremmeDt a fizoa annual payment m lieu 
of eerrice, it is hereby declared that tho said lands and cash allowances shall 
be continned hereditarily by the British Government, on the followiim conditions ; 
tbatie to say, Giat the said holders and their hcirsehnll continue faithful oubjects of 
the Britieh Oovemment, ond ehnll rcodor to the same the following fixed yearly 

dues ! Original quit-rent, rupees , in lieu of son-ico rupees , total 

mpees . m consideration of the fuiOlmcnt of q-hich conditions (Ist) The' 

Sam lands and cash allowances shall bo continued without demand of service, and 
without increase of land tax over tho obovo fixed amounts, and without objection or 
question on the part of Govomment os to the rights of any holders thereof^ so long as 
any male heir to the ratan, liaeal, collateral, or adopted, within tho limits of tho 
vatanddr family, shall be in existence. (2nd) No saccession iec or nazardna or other 
demand on tho part of Goverement will be imposed on account of the snccesiion of 
heirs, lineal, oollatetal, or adopted, within the limits of tlie catanddr family, and 
permission to mahe such adoptions need not hereaitor bo obtained from Government. 
(3rd) When all tho sharers of the ratan agree to reqaest it, the general privilego of 
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in return for hereditary service, Nagaon in Mdhim, Tilgaon in Chapter VUI. 
Vada, and Vadhap and Hedavli in ^rjat. In the case of these hand 
villages Government forewentthe services of the grantees, and,instead Administration, 
of service, levied five annas in the rupee on the revenues of the Tenures, 
villages. Besides to these four villages, as is noticed later on, the yatan Settlement. 
service settlement was applied hy mistake to eight villages^ held under 
the special service tenure known as leaf at ; but Government have 
cancelled the vatatt settlement with respect to these.® Two-thirds 
of the share or sliarakali village of Anjur and half of the aharakati 
village of Hdtnoli have also been subjected to the same settlement. 

Forest rights in servioe or uafan villages are determined in each case 
by the agreements passed. Thus in 1866 the holder of Tilgaon passed 
an agreement to pay five annas on its forest cuttings ; in 1854 the 
holder of Vadhap passed an agreement to take a third share of the 
forest cuttings as payment for protection j and, in 1870, the holder 
of Hedavli passed an agreement to pay to Government a six-onna 
share of the proceeds of its cuttings. 

The forest agreements .passed in the cases of the seven izdfat 
villages are mentioned later on under izdfat. 

Shardhati or share villages are villages whose revenues are divided Sht^kati 
between Government and a private holder, or between two private 
holders. Of twelve shardkati villages, seven are part private er 
indm and part Government ; three are part private and part special 
service tenure or izdfat ; and two are part ordinary service or vatan 
and part Government.® 


adopting at any time any person (rvithont reslriotion as to family), who can be legally 
adopted, wiU be granted by Qovemmont to tho vatan, on the payment from that time 
forward in perpetuity of an onnnid sneoession foe or nazardna of one onno in Men 
npce of tho above total omolnmcnta of tho talan, Thie lanad ia oicocuted on behalf 
of tho Secretory of State in Conncil, by order of tho Governor in Council of Bombay 

by and under the hand and eeal of thie day of 18 and the eaid - 

hae affixed his signature in Mardthi beneath this os evidence that ho accepts tpe 
above grant on the terms and conditions aforesaid. , , 

X Bhopavli, Kdmbdra, Amgaon, Vimol, Varla, Varsdla, Adoshi, and Dolhara. 

2 Government Besolution 4938 of 2Gth July 1M2. 
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To eight of these twelve villages, Atgaon, Tata, KhAtivli, Gandlidra, Mdnor^ 
BikroU, BhUddna, and Nora, notices have been issued under section 9 of tho Summary 
Soltlcmont Act, and a title deed has boon passed for tho alienated portion of Manera, 
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Chapt^VIII. The difficulty of assessing forest riglits in mam villages applies 
land . equally to the alienated portions of these shore villages. 'At^on 
Administration, alone has passed on agreement to pay the summary settlement 

Tenures. quit-reut on its forest cuttings. 

Iz((/at. The izdfai or special service tenure is enjoyed hy hereditary 

Government officerSj chiefly dcshmukhs and deshpandes. Under the 
Ahmadnagaj kings, a practice probably handed down from pre.' 
Musalmdn times, the services of hereditary district oSicers were 
rewarded by the grant of villages free of rent.^ Under tho early 
Ahmaduagar rulers these ofiScers seem to have also been revenue 
contractors. But, in the beginning of tho seventeenth century, 
under Malik Ambar’s settlement, they ceased to be revenue 
contractors and acted only as district officers. At the same time 
they were continued in the enjoyment of their rent-free villages. 
Under tho Mardthds (1720) the system was changed. The 
Mardthds found that the only well-managed villages were those held 
rent-free by the hereditary officers. They accordingly changed their 
pay to a percentage, 6‘69 per cent, of their collections, and levied 
the full inntal from the former rent-free villages. At the same time 
they allowed the officers to continue to stylo the former rent-free 
villages izafat, and to keep the position of village holders. Under 
the farming system, in the later Mnrdtha days (1800-1817) when the 
old survey rates were disregarded, tho distiict hereditary officers 
lost their importance, their power and their duties ceased, and their 
claims on the revenue were divided and sold to many families, 
Brdhmans, Prabhus, and Musalmdns.^ The English found these 
officers almost useless and their pay scattered and broken. 

On the English acquisition of the district 124 isdfat villages, 
found in the hands of hereditary officers, were resumed and managed 
by Government. In 1830 the Principal Collector reported that 
twenty of these izdfat villages had been restored, and that he proposed 
to restore the rest. He stated that these villages formed part of the 
lands granted to hereditary officers, and that under tho Mnnltha 
government had the holders wished to give them up on account of 
their not producing the full revenue, they were not allowed to 
do so, but the full rent was deducted from the amount payable by 
Government to them on account of their claims on the general 
revenue. Acting on this view, in Resolution 4010 of 1 2th December 
1831, Government directed that tho villages should be instored. 
But most lidjaiddrs' declmed to take them back.® In 1856, on 
the introduction of the survey into Nnsrapnr now Kaijat, tho 
Superintendent of survey suggested that tho holders of fzd/ot villages 
should be allowed to choose or to refuse the survey settlement. 
On the other hand, the Collector held that as the villages were not 
generally conferred under i^ecial deed, as they were resumable by 


1 villsges arc villagea whose rente have heen eot apart ne the payment of 

saminddn, that is dcAmvlha and daltpandu. Mr. Marriott to Qovenunent, 14th 
Angust J82C, in Tlidna CoUeofor’s Outward File for 1820, 1C3. 

9 Mr. Marriott, 14th Angnet 1820, in Thdna Collcctor’e Outward Rio for 1820, 104. 
3 2^0 orders seem not to have been carried ont, as in 1850 there were only eixteen 
bdfat villsges. Bom. Gov. Sol XCVX 95. 
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Government, and as most izafatdara had' declined their villages 
■when ofPere’d them under the Government order of 1831, they should 
ho called on to pay the full survey rental. Government do not 
appear to have passed definite orders on the subject, but, -jrhen the 
question arose at the settlement of Panvel at the close of the same 
year, under Besolution 1127 of 5th April 1859, they sanctioned the 
grant of a lease on the terms of the survey.*^ 

In 1859 the matter was referred to the Eevenne Commissioner 
for Alienations, who directed the Collector of Thdna to call on the 
izafatddrs of Panvel for proof of their having held their villages at 
a fixed rental. They failed to bring forward any proof, and in 
1859, when the survey settlement was introduced into Kaly4n, the 
Superintendent of survey expressed the opinion that the option 
whioli had been allowed to izafatddrs of taking or refusing the 
survey settlement required reconsideration as no such privilege had 
been conferred at former settlements, but revisions of assessment 
had invariably been extended to their villages. On this Government, 
in a Besolution 2662 of 9 th July 1859, decided that the izdfat villages 
of the Konban were held on condition of paying the full assessment, 
that, as regards assessment, they were precisely in the same position 
as any other village or lands, and that there was no objection to the 
Collector's enforcing the assessment. 

In 1860, when the settlement was extended to Murbild, the 
izdfatddre refused the terms offered to the izafatddrs of other parts of 
the district. The Superintendent of survey suggested that they should 
be offered a lease of thirty years, and, in villages where all the lands 
were let to tenants at full survey rates, as they had no remuneration, 
they were to be allowed ten per cent for the management of the 
village, the amount to bo deducted from the survey rental in 
preference to having it shown as a cash payment. This lenient 
treatment of the izdfaiddrs’ claims ^vas sanctioned by Government 
in Besolution 1178 of 12th March 1861. In 1860, when Bhiwudi 
was settled, the revision was applied to the izdfat villages on the 
above terms, and the Superintendent reported to the Commissioner, 
in his 449 of 30th June 1862, that the plan of settlement 
sanctioned by Government for Murbild had been extended to all izdfat 
villages in the settled sub-divisions, except Nasrdpnr or Baijat. In 
186S a Commission was appointed, consisting of lilr. Stewart Gordon 
as President, the Honorable MAdhavrdv Vithal Vinchurhor and Bfio 
Bahadur Keshav Bdmchandra Jog, to settle the cluims of the district 
hereditary officers of Thdua. They recommended (Eep. 57 of 30th 
April 1864) that a contribution in lien of service at the rate of five 
annas in each mpeo of registered omolumonts shonld be imposed, 
and that the registered emoluments should be fixed temporaiily 
in izdfat villages and elsewhere, until the survey rates were 
determined when they alone should bo adopted. In forwarding the 
report to Govornmont, the Eevenue Commissioner Mr. Mis (1477A 
of 1 4th May 1864), expressed his opinion that the condition 
appeared to apply rather to indm service villages than to villages 
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1 Bom. Gov.Sci. XOyi. I31-138. 
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Chapter VIII. held on the teafai tenure as ordinarily found in the Thdna colleotorate. 

Land Izdfat villages ware held in connection with the district hereditaiy 
Administration. ofiSoers' grants and were, therefore, fairly included in the vaian 
Tenures. settlement, but under the survey a speoifd arrangement had been 
Mfat. made for suti villages. The ie^atddr was forbidden from levying 
from the cultivators more than the survey rates ; ho was responsible 
for the full revenue on all the arable land of the village, and received 
a deduction of ten per cent. This in Mr. Ellis’ opinion was not more 
than a fair return for the management, and ho recommended that 
all vdlagea so settled should be specially freed from liability to pay 
under the proposed settlement, as the deduction of ten per cent ms 
made in return for the management of the \’illage, a service which 
the imfatddr continued to perform as heretofore. Governmeut 
sanctioned the suggestions of the committee with the modifications 
recommended by the Revenue Commissioner, thus refusing to allow 
the five-anna vatan settlement to he extended to izafat villages.^ 

In 1865 when the survey settlement was introduced into Kolvan, 
now Y4da and Shdhdpur including Mokhdda, the Superintendent 
of survey reported that there were thirteen izafat villages.® 
The holders of eight of these villages® prayed that the introdnotion 
of the survey might be delayed as they claimed to hold at a fixed 
rate. The Commissioner of survey, in forwarding this report, added 
that the Superintendent explained that the settlement was deferred 
at the request of the Collector, the late Mr. Stewart Gordon. At the 
same time, as there was nothing special in tho tenure or general 
terms on which the villages were held, ho recommended that the 
Murbdd settlement should he applied to them. This proposal was 
sanctioned by Government in their Resolution 3183 of 6ch 
September 1866. In 1867 a question arose as to the forest rights 
of these eight villages, and much confusion was caused by the 
district officers incorrectly reporting to Government that Mr. Gordon 
had extended his vatan settlement to them. Tho fact was that . 
only in the cases of Kdmhdra and Yarla had he, prior to the 
receipt of Government Resolution 4289 of 28th October 1864, 
taken agreements from the izdfatddrs to pay five annas quit-rent on 
their forest cuttings. In the Rdmbdra agreement it was particularly 
stipulated that the agreement was conditional on Government 
sanctioning tho vatan settlement.* A further misunderstanding 
jippears to have risen in 1867 fixim an agreement made in 1854® 
by Dr. Gibson, Conservator of Forests, with tho izdfatddrs of 


1 Gov. Bcs. 42S9 of SSth October 18S4. 

9 Their n&mcs were, KAni”b&rft, Awgaon; Vitnol, Varlft, V&¥8 A]a> VAsindi AdosliL 
Dolhira, Boraheti, Varaskol, Derli, Bhopavli, and Vdvor. 

S The first eight names in the preceding footnote. 

4 On the23id September 1864 Mr. Gordon in-oto : ‘Ae^ regards tho village of 
JCjlmbdra nhicli has been held by the family of tho Hortamnis on the izdfat tennre, 
on account of duhmitlhi vatan, and the management of tho forests then being in tbo 
bands of tho Ha<Aamnis. M r. Gibcme the tlien Collector also issued an order (No, 237, 
21st Aug, 1830) directing tho wood-cutting contract to bo mven to the izd/afddr, uho 
lias now passed a paporof ngrecinent aceeptiiig the terms of tho Summary Settlement 
Act. An order should therefore be issued to the Kolvan mimlatdar tn lot the 
izdfalddr out his forests whenovor ho may apply for leave to do so.’ Mr. Mnlock, C.S. 

® Sec Government licttcr 272 of 11th January 1856. 
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Xurung and Filtliraj to protect tlie teak in tkeir forests. Under 
this agreement, after deducting expenses, tlio izdfatdare were to 
get a one-tliird share (5 annas in the rupee) of the produce when 
their forests were out by Government. The five annas to be paid 
to the izdfatddrs for protecting the forests was confused with the 
five annas vatan settlement to ho taken by Government for 
commutation of service under the Gordon settlement. The result 
was that orders were passed conflicting with those issued by 
Government at the survey settlements of the district. The one- 
third (5 amias) or Gordon vafan settlement was applied and forest 
rights were conceded, on condition that when the forest was cnt the 
.izdfatddr should pay a quit-rent of one-third (5 annas in the rupee) 
of the forest produce. This settlement was extended to Yarsdla 
under the orders of Government, and to Bhopavli, Kdmbdra, 
Amgaon, Varla, Vilmol, Adoshi, and Dolhdra under the orders of 
the Commissioner. Of these villages only the four last were in 
the hands of the izdfatddrs, the others being under attachment. 
Government have lately held with respect to these villages that 
the agreements passed were invalid; that the orders of the 
Commissioners were issued under a misapprehension of the facts 
and should be cancelled ; and that, for the future, the izdfatdd/rs 
shdnld be allowed to hold the villages on the liberal terms sanctioned 
in connection with the survey settlement. If they refuse to pay 
the revenue, the villages should he declared forfeited under section 
153 of the Land Kevenuo Code.^ Government have always 
exercised the power of attaching izdfai villages, in cases where 
proper accounts arc not kept, and the Collector has been authorized 
to demand security from the holder for the payment of the revenue.* 
In respect to forest rights Dr. Gibson took agreements from the 
holder of Mdsla in 1850, and from the holders of Adivli, Fiithraj, 
and Kurung in 1854, to protect their teak forests on condition that 
Government gave them a one-third share of the produce of the 
forest cuttings. An inquiry made in 1858 showed that, according 
to the custom of the countiy, izdfatddrs had not exercised forest 
rights and Government* refused to recognize the claim to forests in 
the Sheta village of Shdhdpur, and in the Pdthraj, tuning, and 
Adivli villages of the Karjat sub-division.* Prom the holders 
of the izdfat villages to which the vatan settlement had been 
improperly applied, agreements were taken to the effect that they 
.were to pay Govenimont five annas (in the case of Amgaon six 
annas) on the receipts from their forests when they cut them, 
and elaborate rules regarding tho cutting of their forests have been 
sanctioned by Government.® Nine of tho izdfat villages are now 
under attachment and managed by Government. Shera, Yaraskol, 
Devli, and Bhopavli have been under attachment ever since the 
introduction of the survey. Kdmbdrn, Amgaon, and Varsdla wore 
attached in August 1878, and Adivli and Vdvar have been recently 
attached. There are at present (1882) in all thirty-eight izdfat 
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1 Gov. Bcs. 4038 of 26th July 1882. 
s Qov. Res. 076 of 10th March 18G0. 

» Gov. Res. 0770 €»t2nd December 1875. 


s Gov. Res. 1016 of 17th March 1864. 
4 Gov. Res, 4163 of 19th July 1876. - 
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Caiapter YIII. villages^ in the Thdna district, and three share or sltarakaii villages 
Land Atgaon, Tnta, and Khdtivli, which are held one-half in ieafal and 
Administration, one-half in indm. 

Tenuros. Salt marsh reclamations are of three kinds, sarMn those effected 

Sldlotri. by ^vernmentj shilotn^ those effected by a single proprietor; and 
hildrag those effected by a body of cultivators. In Panvel there are 
two Government reclamations, thirty-eight hold by single proprietors, 
and five by bodies of husbandmen. The Government reclamations 
are repaired at state expense, the mdmlatdar estimating the cost of the 
repairs, which are carried out twice in the year, in May before the rains ! 

and in September towards their close. The portions of the embankment 
requiring repairs are measured with a rod or dand, thirty feet (20 
Mis) long, and the mdmlatddr pays the pdtil the estimated cost. ' 
The husbandmen who till the reclamation generally repair it and the 
gangs of labourers are called /oJ. To meet the cost of these repairs, 
at the time of the survey settlement, the acre rates were raised from 
Is. to 2s. (as. 8 -Re. 1). The mdmlatddr, district Ttdrkim, taldti, 
and pdiil see to the repairs. They are always well carried out, and 
complaints of carelessness are rarely if ever received. In some . 
cases, especially in Bassein, a yearly lump sum is paid by Government j 
for the embankments, and, if this is not enough, the pdtil and the 
husbandmen have to finish the repairs without pay. Shilotri Ididrs, 
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s Shilotri, teniiad shitolar or eerrolore in Section IV. ol Ke;oilotion 1 of 1808, is 
defined as ' lands said to liavo been ncqnired by the natives on favourable terms by 
purchase from tbeir Portufmeso masters, vhich property has been respected tlirougliout 
subsequent revolutions.' A description of the assessment levied on such lands is given 
in Sections XXXVL and IjIX of the same Bcgulation. Mr. Mulock, O.S. 

The word sAil seems to mean n gap, and to bo derived from tlio Kdnarese s/itfii split, 
referring to tho gaps at the small water-ways that were left till the bank was iiniAcd 
nnd then shut mth gates. Tho languogo suggests that the practice dates from 
pre-jL^an times, but this and other Dravidian revenue terms may have been 
mtroduced during tho swoy of tho Silhdro or Rdshtmknta dynasties ; both of whom 
seem to liavehad a strong southern element. Sfee History, pp. 422, 428, 434. Major 
Jervis (Konkan, 78) wos of opinion that the spocinl arrangements for encouraging tho 
reclamation of salt waste were introdncod by the Abmndnagar govornmont. But, 
when the Portugocse established their power, special grants were in force in Sdlsetto 
and Bassein, parts of tho district ne> hrid by the Ahmadnagar kings. The Poriugueso 
greatly cnconraccd these reclamations by rnics of gradually increasing rental on 
the same principlo ns Todar Mol's rules for the rental of waste lands, ' and in 
accordance with the Manstha practice about fresh narf inf, or renewed t;irde(ir tillage 
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or proprietors’ rcclnnintionsj si'indin tho public nccouuts in the natue 
ot the proprietor. Formerly it wns usnnlfor tlio .proprietor to take 
one vian of rice a biglia for tho repairs, now tho contract, khand makla 
or sviimitra, system has boon applied to thess lands and fi-om fire to 
ten mans an acre are taken ns rent. Tho proprietor is responsible 
for the repairs, and ho makes private arrangotnenta with his tenants. 
Kuldrag or peasant-held reclamations arc shown in tho accounts, 
with a share of the land and of tho assessmont entered against each 
cultivator’s name. All combine for tho repairs, the headman 
calling the rc.st when their services aro wanted. Complaints of the 
repairs being scamped or of a .sharer refusing to do his part of tho 
w'ork arc nuknown. 

Tho term khol orrcveiine f.armor is incorrectly applied to eighteen 
holders of largo estate.*, comprising fifty-three villages in Snlsctto. 
'J’heso estates have in all cases been granted by tlio Britisli 
Government. The cbiet of these estates are the Kurin, tho Mnlnd, 
tho Pavai, tho Goregaon, tho Dcvnnr, tho Vovln, and the Bhiindup. 
Tho Kurla estate includes seven villages, Kurla, ilohili, Kole Kalydn, 
Sfarol, Slulhdr, A-salj):!, and Pai'jdpnr. It wns granted in 1809 to 
hfr. Hormasji Bainanji Vddia in excliango for a piece of ground 
belonging to him in Bombay, near tho Apollo Gate. 'I'lio differenco 
between tho rorenuo of those villages and the yearly interest on tho 
anionnt at which tho plot of ground in Bombay wns valued was 
made payable yearly to Govornmont. In IS-JO-ll this yearly 
rent wis redeemed by tho payniont of a liintp sum of £2500 
(Rs. 25,000), and tho estate was convoj’cd in feo simple, oxcinsivo of 
excise rights. Certain lands in these villages aro hold direct from 
Government by original occupants. The survey sottlemont was 
inlrudnced into them in 1S78. The Jfdlad ost.ato consists of seven 
village.*, ^Idlild, Uahisnr, ^lugiltna, Tiilslii, Am, Hksnr, Kanhori, and 
part of Piihfidh It was granted in 1800 to Mr. Ardesar Diidi in 
exchange for a* plot of ground in tho Fort of Bombay, known as 
Ilurjirnn Liila’s gardei}, which was taken by Government subject to 
the parmciit of tho ditlerence between the roycmio of tbo villages 
and tho yearly interest of the amount at which tho Bombay plot of 
gronnd was valued. Tlio villages were Hnidly conveyed in fee 
.simple by indeiituro dated 25tli January 1819, subject to the yearly 
payment of .£21.) (11s. 2140). The excise rights have latclj’ (1880), 
under section G5 of tho Abkdri Act (V. of 1878), been bought by 
Goveniment for .£5105 (Rs. ol.CoO). Tho villages ofMillud, Kanhori, 
Ara, and Tul..-hi wore, on tho Ctli October 1808, bought by 5Ir. 
Alimudbhiti Hahibbhtii from the trustees of Messrs. Ardesar 
Klmrsodji Dddi and ITormnsji Klmr.sodji Diidi.' Tho Pavai cstato 
inchidos si.x village.s, I’avai, Tirandaj, Kopri Khiird, Siiki, Pnspoli, 
and Tiingavn. It was originally given in porpoUinl farm to 
Dr. ITolenus Scott in 1799. But, owing to his death nnd tho non- 
payment of rent, it wns attached by Govenimont. In 1829 it wns 
again leaded in peipelimlfami to tho Into Sir. Frdniji Kdvnsji, nnd, in 
1 837, wns convoyed to him on payment of £>1747 (Rs. 47/170) in foo- 
ftimplc, burdened with the charge of nmintnining a reservoir on Ibo 
Duncan Road in Bombay. O’iie oxeiso rights of the estate wore bought 
liy Govornmentin 1 879”for £5000 (Hs 50,000) under .section 61 of iho 
ji 310-ca 
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Abkdri A ct. The villages ai-e at present under the management of on 
official assignee. The Goregaon estate includes six villages, Goregaon, 
Mdjds, Poisar, Mogra, Bdndivli, Oshivrn, and part of a seventh 
Pdliddi. It was gi*auted in farm in 1830 to Mr. Kharsedji KnvaBji, 
and was subsequently (22nd September 1847), on the payment of a 
lump sum of £3000 (Rs. 80,000), convoyed by deed in fee simple, 
subject to the yearly payment of one rupee. This estate has changed 
hands more than once. In 1840 it was bought from the family of 
the grantee by Mr. Manekji Limji for £24,000 (Rs. 2,46,000), and 
in 1869 it was bought from Mr. Mdnekji’s son by the present owner 
Mr. Bayrdmji Jijibhai. At the request of the owner the survey has 
been introduced. The Devnar estate includes five villages, Devnar, 
Borin, Kirol, Chena, and Varsdva Borbhat. It was granted in 
perpetual lease to Mr. Dhakji Ddddji in 1809 on a rental of £518 
(Rs. 5180). In addition to this a sum of £39 (Rs. 390) is paid for 
lands held by husbandmen direct from Government. Only two of 
the villages, Chena and Varsdva Borbhdt, remain in tho family of 
the original grantee ; the other three hare been sold to different 
buyers. In 1880 the excise rights were bought under section 66 of 
the A.bkdri Act. 

The Vovla estate includes three villages, Vovla, Vndavli, and 
Chitalsar Mdnpdda. It was granted by the East India Company in 
1803 to Mr. Gopalrdv Bapnji, a Vakil of tho Giiikwdr of Baroda. .In 
1859 an adoption was made without Goverament sanction, and, in 
1862, tho matter was compromised under section 48 of Regulation 
XVII. of 1827 by tho payment of five annas in the rupee on the 
rental fixed by the survey, and the village was continued to tho 
adopted heir. This arrangement was confirmed by Government 
Resolution 3169 of 19th August 1862, and Government Resolution 
6766, dated 2nd December 1875, gave tho proprietor sole forest rights. 
Tho Bhdndup estate includes the vill.age,of Bhdndup and lands in 
Nahur and Kanjur. These, in 1803, were leased in perpetuity to 
hir. Luke Ashburner for a yearly renfcd of £235 (Rs. 2350). A plot 
of ground in Bhandup was excepted, and, in 1839-40, it was granted 
rent-free for forty years to the late Mr. Kdvnsji MAnokji, the father 
of the present proprietors. Since tho introduction of the now excise 
system the large Bhdndup distillpry has been closed, and owing to 
family disputes tho estate is now in tho hands of an official assignee. 

Besides these thirty-six villages, seventeen Sfilsetto villages have 
been granted by tho British Government on lease or in tndm, making 
a total of fifty-three out of the 107 Sdlsette villages. In 1799 
Chendavli was leased in perpetuity to Dr. Holenns Scott, and was 
sold in 1828 by the Civil Court when Mr. Vikrtji Meherji of TArapur 
purchased it. In 1803 Vydravli was farmed in perpetuity to 
Gregoria Mannol de Silva, but no deed was passed. ^ In 1829-30 
Harjdli was granted half in perpetnnl tiidm and half in perpetual 
farm to MorvAnji Eastamji Ddvukbdndvaln. In 1830-31 Cliinchveli, 
Diudoshi, and Akurli were loasctl in perpetuity to Lakshninn 
Marishchandra, subject to a yearly payment of £78 (Rs. 780) j 
Mnravli and Mahul were given, the former in inam in 1837 and tho 
latter in perpetual farm in 1831 to Framji Pestanji, the head servant 
of Government House. In 1830-31 valasi and VAdhvan were 
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granted in hereditary tnam to Mr. Hormasji Rastamji, the treasurer 
of the Satara Residency. In 1831 Borirda was leased to Krishnarar 
Baghun4tb. la 1833-34 Kanjur and Vikhroli were leased in 
perpetual farm to Frdmji K&rasjij subject to an annual payment of 
£93 (Rs. 930). In 183u-37 Anik was leased for ninety-nine years 
to Framji Nasarvanji. In 1842-43 Vila Faria and Ju were granted 
in indm to Mr. Wavroji Jamsedji^ and, in 1844-45 Grh4tkopar was 
leased for ninety-nine years to Ratanji Edalji. 

In almost all of these leases the rental is specified in muddn, or 
rice measures, and not in ca3h.“ This muda calculation was made 
accordingto a system peculiar to Salsette, called the tijdi or one-third. 
Under this system the * Government rental is found by multiplying 
the quantity of dliejj by two, dividing it by three, and multiplying 
the quotient by twenty the number of rupees at which each muda 
of land is assessed.'^ 


Fscept the Kurla and Malad estates, which were given in exchange 
for land in Bombay, the estates were granted to encourage the 
investment of capital in land, the increase of population, and the 
growth of better crops. Except the Rurla, Md,ldd, Pavai, and 
Goregaon estates, which are held in fee-simple or freehold, these 
leased villai^es were charged fairly high rentals, and in most cases 
were subject to the following conditions. Lands occupied at the 
time of the lease on the ahilotn, or, according to some deeds, on the 
Buti tenure, were not to become the lessee’s, unless he satisfied or 
bought out the incumbents. The happiness and prosperity of the 
people were to bo promoted, and the lessee was to protect and be- 
friend them. The lessee was to build reservoirs and embankments, 
to sink wells, and to grow the better class of crops. The rates of 
assessment were not to be raised, and no innovation was to be 
introduced without express sanction. The lessee was to continue all 
village charitable and religious allowances. Waste land was granted 
free for forty years. On the forty-first year all land, except what 
was totally unfit for tillage, was to be assessed. The lessee was to 
recover and pay into the treasury, over and above the amount 
mentioned in his lease, all amounts due on leases granted in the 
estate. The village was not to change hands without Government 
leave. The lessee was to possess and exercise the authority of a 
farmer under Chapter VI. of Regulation XVII. of 1827. But he was 
to exercise no magisterial or judicial authority, unless it was duly 
conferred on him. He was not to make or sell opium, poisonous 
substances, tobacco, or hemp fiowers. The Collector was to have 
power to inspect -the village, and examine what improvement and 
progress were made. Suits regarding the lease were to be brought 
in the District Court. .Any new system of revenue introduced by 
Government in other villages of the district was to be applicable to 
these grant villages. 

Forest rights seem to have been conceded in the case of the large 
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r Thus, 231 mudds multiplied by two and divided by three rive 154 realnurid* 
which, when mnitiplied by twenty, give Hs. 3080. Mr. L.ingford’s Letter 72, o{ 16th 
November 1842, to the Chief Secrotsty to Govcrumont, . . 
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freehold estates, Pavai,Malad, Kurla, and Goregaon, as also in those 
of Devnar, Valnai, Vovla, and HaryAH. In the other leases the 
concession is not so clear. Tho Privy Council has held that the 
GhAtkop.ar lease did not give the forests, althongh tho waste land 
was granted free for forty years.* Althongh these leaseholdors 
style themselves proprietors, they cannot claim tho ownership of tho 
soil, for the Oouii! of Directors were most reluctant to part with 
the ownership of the soil and its alienation was jealously watched. 
In their despatch No. 20, dated 2Sth June 1843, sanctioning the 
reduction of the revenue of Kharsedji KAvnsji’s Goregaon estate, 
the Court wrote ; ‘ Although wo should have much preferred that 
any favour of which Kharsedji Kuvasji might be thought deserving 
should have been shown in the shape of a gratuitous permanent 
reduction on the amount of his rent rather than by permitting him 
to redeem the whole, yet, in consideration of tho veiy strong 
manner in which you solicit our compliance with your recommendation, 
we shall not refuse our sanction to the arrangement which j'on 
have proposed. As, however, we entertain strong objections to the 
entire alienation of the absolute proportj'' in the soil, we desire that 
you will cause a nominal rent (say of one rupee per annum) to be 
reseiwed in tho deed, payable on demand to tho Collector or other 
oflSoer exercising revenue authority in the district as an 
acknowledgment that the ultimate title to tho land is still vested in 
the Government.' 

In thirty-four of the leasehold and in one indm village NAnfila, 
the survey has been introduced, in some at the request of the lease- 
holder and in others in accordance with the terms of tho deeds. In 
Kurla, ilai'ol, Asalpa, Moliili, Parjfipur, ShAhAr, HaryAH, Ohitnlsar 
MAnpAda, Anik, NAnala, Borivda, MalAd, Kaiihori, Am, Vila PAvla, 
Jn, Chinchavli, Dindoshi, Akurli, Vovla, and Vndnvli, survey rates 
wore introduced under Government Eesolution 8125 of 25th hlay 
1S7G ; in Kolo KalyAn, BAndivli, jVIogra, Oshivra, Goregaon, Poisar, 
hlAjAs, PAhAdi, and GbAtkopar, under Government Eosolution 678 of 
2nd February 1877; in Valnai and VAdhvan, and also in Dahisar, 
Eksav, and Milgdtna, under Government Eosolution 5321 of 18lh 
October 1880. 

Tho object with which Government granted those villages has 
been defeated and tho results are disappointing. Few of tho 
estates remain in tho families of the original grantees. They h.ive 
been sold chiefly owing to money diflicnlties. The owners mrely 
live on their estates, or take much interest in them or in tho welfare 
, of their people. Passing through SAlsette either by the Peninsula 
or the Baroda railway tho lino lies almost exclusively tlnongh theso 
‘ alienated villages, and their neglected state contrasts unfavourably 
with tho Government lands elsewhere. Jluch of this is due to tho 
high price which firewood and hay fetch in tho Bombay market. 
Brushwood and grass are among tho most piofitablo crops tho 
leaseholders c.in giow, while the system of selling to dealers or 
contractors relieves the leaseholders of the au.vieties and troubles of 
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agiiculture. In 1880 tbe Deputy Superintendent of survey (669 
of 2 1st May 1880), in reporting on the introduction of the new 
survey into Valnai and Vadhvanj wrote : 'These villages are situated 
about three miles to the north of the PahMi station of the Baroda 
railway, Talnai being to the west and Vadhvan to the east of the 
line. Vddhvan is uninhabited, and, owing to the difficulty of 
getting tenants, much of the rice and hill crop land has been 
uncultivated for years. The whole of the rice lands in this village 
are now under grass and are leased to Bombay grass-dealers. The 
increase in the assessment of Vadhvan is very small, compared with 
that of the neighbouring village of Valnai. This is owing to the 
fact that all the rice land in Vadhvan has remained imtilled for so 
long a period, that it is unfit for rice cultivation without a considerable 
outlay of money on embankments and levolling, and a lower 
classification valuation has been put on it than on the rice lands of 
Valnai. "Whilst in Sdlsette, I consulted some of the proprietors how 
it was that hill lauds in Salsette yielded larger profits under grass 
than under grain. Some of them could give no information as their 
hill lands were never tilled. The result of information obtained from 
one or two proprietors who possessed some accounts of the cultivation 
was to show an average acre outturn of £1 15s. 4d. (Rs. 17-10-8).* 
The yearly produce of an acre of good land under grass is about 3000 
pounds of hay worth at the present rate about £1 10s. (Rs. 16). As the 
cost of cutting and carting grass is much less than of raising grain, 
land pays better under grass. This estimate is mainly based on 
figures supplied by the propiietor of a village close to Bdndra. 
Prom inquiries made in villages further from Bombay, I believe that 
when grass has to be carted more than twenty miles, the profits 
from grain and from grass are much the same, but the cultivation 
of hill grains in west Salsette is so limited that without experiments 
it is difficult to obtain reliable information.’ These remarks explain 
why villages which were populous when granted are now uninhabited. 
It pays the leaseholders to oust or get rid of their tenants - and turn 
their rice fields into meadow, and this process is quietly but surely 
going on. 

Another largo estate of 3688 acres, exclusive of salt marsh,® was 
granted by deed dated 1870 to Rdmchandra Lakshmanji of Bombay, 
on a lease of 999 years, in the villages of Ghodbandar, Bhdyndar, 
and Mira. This estate was granted because the villagers refused to 
keep the large Bhayndar embankments in repair. 

The conditions attaching to the grant were that the lessee should 
pay a yearly rent of £679 (Rs. 6790) ; that he should keep the 
embankments, dams, and sluices in repair ; that he should demand 
no rent from indmddrs ; that he should demand only sui-vey rates 
for suti and varkas lauds •, that he should keep boundary marks in 
repair; that he should pay pdtils’ on d_ hereditary officers’ claims and 
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1 The details are, Ist year, 8 mans of ncicimi Yidned nt Es. 29 ;2nd year, C mant of 
rari valued nt Bs. 1 8 ; Jird yc.ar, 2 mans of tidid i-alucd at Es.' 6 ; total Rs. 63 ; ycarljr 
averaco Its, 17*10-S. Mr. Mulock, O.S. * - -i i mi 

3 TIic detoils TTcre, iVirfw lands 26 acres, «/<nauda 351 RC^, e^y and hiU-crop 

lands 43^ acresi and yearly tenant land 2877 acres. , Mr, Mulock, C/.S. 
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allowances ; that he shonH not interfere with rights of way j that 
he should surrender land free of cost for the Bhdyndar railway 
station j that ho should give notice of the assignment of lands j that 
he should not assign lands without leave j and that the salt maish 
lands were liable to resumption if not reclaimed within twenty years. 
This estate has been the cause of much litigation^ owing to an 
attempt of the leaseholder to levy from tlie yearly tenants one-half 
instead of one-third of the produce. The district court and the 
High Court on appeal (appeal 292 of 1880) have deoided that the 
leaseholder’s claim to levy one-half is contrnxy to the custom of the 
Country. 

ChikliaJ, or extra cultivation, is in Section III. of Regulation I of 
1808 described as spare grounds allotted to the cultivators for 
the reaiing of surplus batiy or rice plants by the Portuguese land- 
holder, who furnished him with seed on condition of the cultivator’s 
rendering, besides the original amount of seed, a third or sometimes 
only a fourth or a still less proportiou of the produce. The practice 
is stated to be still occasionally continued between pi ivatc occupants, 
or by Government supplying from its unoccupied lands space for 
the rearing of rico seedlings. 

Gatleuli^ and JS/cidii tenants were tenants-at-will, or yearly tenants 
holding their land from Government from year to year, on such terms 
as Government chose to impose. 

SECTION ni.-HISTOET. 

Most of the forms of assessment that were in force when WSna 
was ceded to the British, and which continue in use in a few villnge 
groups in the north-east of the district, can be traced to the Ilindn 
chiefs who held the country before the arrival of the MusalmAns. Rice 
lands were, without measuring them, divided into purcols or blocks 
which were estimated to require a certain amount of seed or to yield 
a certain quantity of grain. This system was known under several 
names, dhep, hundahnndi, vxudobandi , Itasbandi, tnkhandi, and 
tokdbavdi.^ The principle of all of these was the same, though in some 
cases slight changes were introduced apparently by the Musalmdns.® 
At the time of their cession to the British this form of assessment was^ 
in use in the const districts under the name of dhep. According to 
some accounts it had been introduced by thoMnsnlmdns (1320-1 54U),* 


1 Properly land 'nlio’v occupant is missing. 

S Of theec -i\ ords dhep, n lump, is Morilthi, apparently of Drnwdian or nt least un- 
Sanstrit origin ; humla, a lump sum or quantity of grain, is app.-ircntly tlio Kdnareio 
hundhdlil lumporgro^s; minla-nLich ought to be w ntten nuda a measure of grain 
(25-28 mans) isa Kilnorese word still in neo; an unmeasured parcel of land is an 
nn-Sonskrit Mardtlii word ; fol, properly tliol-, is an un-Sanskrit Mardthi word 
meaning lump or mass ; taha is doubtful, it is said to be Hiudustdni and to mean 
both a com and n mcasnro of land (120 biqfias). In this case lalbandi, properly 
taldbandi, would imply that the land has been mcasnred. If eoithaa noplace m 
this set of terms and must have been confused with, or mis-nritton for tolaoandi or 
thoLdbandi. 

, ® ifr. Marriott, 11th ,1uly 1821, mMS. Sol. ICO, 137-130; Sfr. Ilaiidson, 7th Aug, 
1837, in Bom. Goi. Bov.Bec. fi(57 of 183B, 280. 

* Bov. .\nswors 1S2S, in MS. Sol. 100, 711 -714. JfaUk Amhar (1600) is by mistake 
mentioned ns thcMnsalmdn governor who introduced the system. 
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and according to others by the Portngnese (1540-1740). But both 
the system and the name were found in use by the Portuguese,' and 
as the word is un-Sauskrit Mardihi, there seems no reason to doubt 
that this form of assessment dates from very early times. The levy 
of a plou£;h cess, a sickle cess, or a pickaxe cess, which, till the 
introduction of the revenue survey, was the form of assessment 
almost nniversal in hill and forest tracts, seems also to date from 
early Hindu times,^ and the practice of measuring palm and other 
garden lands into hiyliaa seems to belong to the pre-Musalm4,n Aryan 
or part- Aryan nilers.® Finally, the Ednarese term shilotar shows 
that from early times special rules have been in force to encourage 
the reclamation of salt wastes.'* 

Little is known of the revenue changes introduced by the Musalmdn 
rulers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The Deccan 
Musalmdns in Kalydu and in the south of the district are said to 
have fixed the government share at one-third of the estimated 
produce.® In 1469, when the Bahmani kings established their 
authority in the inland parts, they found the land so deserted that 
even the memory of village boundaries was lost.® People were so 
few that the new villages included several of the old, and lands were 
given to all who would till them. During the first year no rent 
was taken, and for some years the government demand was limited 
to a basketful of graiu.^ Of the changes introduced along the coast 
by the Gujardt Musalmdns in the fifteenth century nothing has been 
traced. This and the fact that grants of land continued to be made 
by Hindu chiefs till the sixteenth century seem to show that, except 
their military possessiou of certain outposts, the authority of the 
Gujardt kings was limited to the receipt of tribute. 

During tho sixteenth century, in the south-east and south, the 
ofilcers of the Ahmadnagnr government are said to have measured 
the rice land and reduced the government share to one-sixth, and 
in the uplands to have continued the levy of a plough cess. Extra 
cesses and vexatious practices are said to have been stopped, and 
the husbandmen to have been treated as proprietary holders, 
Jncldrag, and charged only a light rent payable partly in money, 
partly in grain. Except trade dues and the levies of revenue 
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1 Rob. I. of ISOS, sec. 2. — . , 

8 Mr. Marriott, nth July 1821, in MS. Sol. IGO, 137-139. Tho plough or nrfnffor 
-e-til /«Qai\ AKf.nsna in (Tninni. nnd in tiiQ Mokhtld& \iettv division of 



* Ueff. J. of Jl8Ud» sec. o ci. x, Jitgna « «io atuMtvnv vfjiun uiv«oiuu v. ^ 

* I'hc roles which tho Portngnese found in force for graniing lands for wdamotion • 

at rates rising in five years from one^fourth to a full rental aro supposed byM^or» 
Jervis {Koukftix, 87) to have been introduced by the Niaim Shfthi government. But 
the Nialm ShAhi Idncs never hold Bassein, and tho name ahilotri w as noticed 
above of T)ravidmn origin. . « . i. / i n •- 

6 /lunddVondi was tho name in nso in SanjAn, ana t*tKbandt (probably toldoanat) m 
Mftnnr VAshAla VAda. Kolvan, and tho DAngs, Jervis* Konkan, 101. • 

« Elnhhistonc’s Histiry, 4th Ed. 1837, 667. For forty ycara tho Bahmamo hod been 
trying'^to conquer the Konkan. They probably held tho eonth-east of Thdna no 

"'T'rKxprca.ion i» nlm.kctof grain on acre, but M . 

measured, it probably means on a plot or parcel of ground, r. See Jervis >l\onKan, S9. 
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officers for their Lonse expenses, there wore no exh-a charges, 
iriie revenue was gathered by village accountants or Ttulharnis, and 
brought by subordinate agents to tlie government treasury,^ ' 

Meanwhile almost the whole of the coast had passed from tho 
Mnsalmdn kings of G-njarat to tho Portuguese.* In the poor and wild 
Sanjjln and Tardpnr districts to the north of Bassoin the old form of 
assessment was kept unchanged. The rice lauds remained divided 
in blocks, roughly estimated to yield a certain quantity of grain,® 
and in tho hill lands the levy of a plough or sicklo cess was 
continued. Some of tlie richer lands of Bassein arc said to have 
been survej'od.^ In the i*est of Bassein and in SiUsottc a new 
system was introduced. Tho lands were divided into estates and 
given to European landlords at a qiiit-ront, or foro, of from four to ’ 
ten per cent of the foi-nier rental.® under these landlords who were 
called proprietors or fuzendeiros, the actual cultivators, except those 
who were their slaves,*’ hold on tho old lump or dliep rates which 
are said to have represented half the produce.^ In each village tho 
distribution of the rental among the husbandmen was enti'UBtcd to 
a mhdtdra or eldei-.® There would also seem to liavo been villngo 
clerks, known as prahhus, w'ho were paid by a monoy cess loriod 
on the landlords.® Except establishing this class of largo land- 
oivners tho Portuguese are said to have made little change in tho 
I’evenuo system.^® Some items of land revenue were, as was the 
case under tho former rulers, levied in money. Tho chief of the.se 
were a land cess on palm orchards assessed by tho bighn •, a tree cess 
on brab palms paid by Bhauddris or liquor-drawers; a cess on 
the pvnavom a dye-yielding flower ; and a cess on millstones and 


1 .lorvis’ Knnivaii, 82, 8.1. 

* Besides SAIscttc Mr. Marriott '{lltli July 1821) mentions ns Portuguese distrifts, 
B.'issein Island, Mdnikpur, KAmaii, Miibim, Kelva, Shiigann, TirApur, 

Ohiiiclini, Neliar, SanjAn, Manor, Ashen, Bchipui*, Atgaon. MS. Sd. JOO, 


3 Major .Torvis (Konhnn, 82) states tlrnt tho qinintity t.alcon from tho land was 
detei mined hy the amount of seed required to sow tho field. This docs not seem to 
agree nitli the other neconatsof the mmla tcimro. Seo hclow, p. SbM. 

s In iSlS, the iiod tax io Bassein nns Iciicd notnccoidiog to the CYtont of tho 
land, but according to a surrey made hy the Fortuguese, Mr. Marriott, 17th Oct. 1818, 
Her. Diary ].!.( of ISIS, CMS-SICI. 

a Mr. Mairiott, 11th July 1821 in MS. Sol. ISO, 183 ; Reg. X. ISOS, seo. 11. Major 
.Ten is (Krnknii, 84) B.ays tho rent ■» as one-third or ono-foiirtli of tho produce. This 
seems to be a mistake. Kast India FaXH-rs, III. 774, giro from four to ten per cent 
of the sent. 

" Many of these sUrcs were Africans. Hnirno’s Konk.an, 60. 

I 1!cg. I. of 1808, sec. IT. 

8 Mr. Jfaiine thinks that these m/ic/tifrds were chosen only in villages managed 
directly hy government oiTiccrs. Bnt it rather seems that they were appointeit m 
ail villages exeexit those whose londs-n'cni worked at a homo fnim by the laudloid’s 
slaves. M/iiftilia (Sk. mahaltar) npxiears in some of tho catly Hindu grants in the 
sense of licadinen. 

» Ih'g. 1. of ISOS, see. VI. cL 4. 

10 Tiio rdinngcS are ahmra in rletail in Beg. I. of 1803, section VI. cl. 1 -4. Tlie 
chief are an increaso in some villages in the siso of the murla or grain measure ; 
addition to make uii for nasto in carrying the nee fioni tlic farmi'ard to tho gr-vnary'; 
for anstngc m tlio granary; and to meet tho cost of gunid«. Other additions 
wore a wedding gift to tho hindlonl’s dnaghter and an nllowniico to the landluni's 
nife. There a ns also a lory to meet tho cost of taking the lice to the boat station 
and to meet the cost of a harvest home, tiiigalrati. 
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paving stones and^on salt pans. Pisliermcn paid tliree cesses, one 
known as rend doH on stake nets, a poll tax ang dena at diSorent 
rates according to ages, and a fisli cess rend mdsli on dry fish. 
Under excise the Portuguese nnised money from liqnor farms rend 
dtiru, from a still cess rend hhatti, and from a privilege allowing 
tlio people of a village to buy their liquor wbere tboy cbose. PinuUy 
tlicro was a shop tar, dukdnvdri, levied on grocers and other 
dealers.* 

In addition to the original quifc-ront, cesses were from time to 
time levied from the landowners. But the rents wore probably 
never high and their pressure was much lightened by the easy 
terms on which salt-marsh lands were granted for reclamation.® 
The result was a great development of the districts under Portuguese 
rule. The landlords nro described ns living in much splendour 
in fine conntry-houscs and as being enriched beyond measure; 
and tlio bulk of tlio people, though they were little bettor than 
tcnants-nt-will, wore in great demand and apparently fairly off.® 
Large areas of land were redeemed from salt miste, tlio yield of rice 
was greatly incrc.ascd, and the finest crops were grown, sugarcane 
and pine apples, cocoa-palms and betel vines. Even ns late as the 
end of the soventeentu contnry Musalmdn writers praise the 
Portuguese for the justness of their rule and the lightness of their 
taxes.^ 

In the sixteenth century, while the const lands were under tho 
Portuguese, inland Tiulun in the wilder north kept to the old 
Hindu systom. In tho .south-east and south, under Musalmdn 
governors, it was managed by Hindu officers styled caminddrs. 
These men, holding the posts of deshmukhmi dcghpnndc, performed 
tho duties of district ofliccr.”, and collected tho rovemio from tho 
landholders partly in money and partly in grain. Tlioy were paid 
by tho grant of certain ront-froo villages termed isdfat* Early in 
tho seventeenth century ftlalik Ambar, tho Ahinadnngar minister, 
started a'ncw system based on tho system introduced in Moghal 
territories by Akbnr’s minister Todar Slal. According to Major 
Jervis, Malik Amb.ar*s chief change was to make the settlement direct 
with tho village, instead of with tho district hereditary revenue 


I Rc;r.T- oflSOS, see. VI. cl.S, According to Mr, Mairiott(lltIi July 18S1), tho 
Fortugucse rraliscd 1<at n troall excise revenue. MS. Scl. 100, 133, 

S Jervii (Knnlcin, 80) «!iy» tho chari;a rose in five yearn from n fourth to n full 
rental. Rut thceo tenna aro much Ie<^ faronrahle than thoso thut were afterwjirds 
grunted by tlie Martlthda, and it ecems prolrablo, looking at tho position o£ tho 
propriciors, that they were allowed to improve their estates in this way without 'being 
■ called on to pay a higher rent. ■ ' 

s Tho accounts of tlio state of the husbaiulraenvaiy greatly. Major Jcrvla (Konkaii, 
80) uncaksot them na'by all accounts extremely happy and easy in their circnmstaaccs.* 
Mr. Ifaimo (Konknu, 00) doubts if prosjierity oxtonded to tho lower classes, Ho' 
nuotes passages which apeak nf the huabandmen ns poor wrotchca svorsa than voasala. 
lint tho pity of tho WTitera seems to Jinvo been rouswby their svnat ol freedom rather 
tlion by their want of food or clotlics, . , 

« Khfifi KhdnV Mnntakhabn-M.ubil) in ElUot'a History, VII. 3«, fUS. 
s Mr. M-ntrioU to-Govomment, 14th August ISS), in Tliilnn Colleetor'a Outward 
We, 18''0, 1C3. lloplics to Uevcuuo Questions, Slut October 1628, in MS. 8el. ICO, 774. 
Tlic ehaigo of these ofliccre was a mo/idf of which there were sixty-one at tho time of 
the introductinn of Ilritiah rule. 

1! 310-70 
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superintendents and accountants who had gradually assumed the 
place of revenue farmers.^ His next step was to find out the yield 
of the land. With this ol^ect he arranged the rice lands into four 
classes, first, second, third, and fourth, aval, dum, sim, and charsim. 
The uplands were classified in a more general way. The government 
share was apparenty fixed at one-third and the outturn of the field 
was ascertained by inquiries lasting over a term of years. Finally 
the quantity of grain due to government was changed into a money 
payment.® The village headmen were made hereditary and became 
security for the realization of the government dues. Malik 
Amhar’s system nominally stretched from the Vaitaraa to the Sdvitri 
except the Habshi’s land,® but it does not seem to have been anything 
like completely carried out. 

Later in the seventeenth century Shivdji, by his minister Anndji 
Dattu (1668-1681), made afresh survey and assessmentin the southern 
districts of Thdna. Under this survey the rice lands were measured 
into highds of 4014 square yards ; the lands were divided into twelve 
classes;* and, from tests taken dnring three successive years, the 
government demand was fixed at about forty per cent of the 
produce. The rates varied from 57i bushels on the richest to 
twenty-three bushels on the poorest lands.® Except in a few cases, 
where they were measured, and, according to the years of fallow 
required, three, five, six, or seven acres were counted ns one, hUl 
lands, varkas or dongar, were assessed by the plough ndngar, large 
allowances being made for rocky barren spots. The plough rates 
were for ndchni 5'2o to 6’56 bushels (3 -SJ mans), for non 4‘37 to 
5'25 bushels (2^-3 mans), for harik 5’25 bushels (8 mans), and for 


1 Major Jervis (Konkan, G6) states tkat the oQicers were eiven a definite assimmont 
in money with n percentage on the collections. Bnt this iu>es not agree with other 
acconnts which state that under the Nngtir system the tCTcnuc officers wers paid by the 
grant of villages fi ee of rent and that the change to a fixed percentage on the ejections 
was made by the Mardthts. Mr. Marriott, 14th August 1820, in Tbllna Collector’s 
Outward File, 1820, 1G3. 

2 Major Jervis' account (Eonkan, 67) fails to give tlio process by vhich the yield 
was found out, and he does not mention the ehare that was claimed by Government. 
In another passage (Eonkan, 67} he says the rules were much tbo same as those of 
Todar Mnl, Apparently the land was not measnred. 

S J ervis’ EonWn, 68. Grant Duff (43) gives the following summary of the changes 
introduced by Malik Ambnr. 'He abolished revenue farming, and committed the 
manageineot to Bidlmiau agents under Miibsmmadao sopcrintcndonce ; bo restored 
sneh parts of the village establishment as bad fallen into decay ; and bo revived a 
mode of assessing the fields b); coUccting a modoroto proportion of the actual produce 
in kind, which after the experience of several sc.ssoiis svas commuted for a payment 
in money settled annually according to the cultivation.’ U is stated tliat his 
assessment was equal to two-fifths of tho pnrduco, but tradition says his money 
commutation was only one-third. Cantain JEVanois (18th January 1855) in Bombay 
Gov. Sel. XCVI. 2, 3. It seems probablo that several of these changes wore not 
introduced into Gie Eonkan. 

4 The classes were, first, onif; second, dum or dimam; third, uim,- fourth, 
eMrum or ehdnim ; fifth, buehland raupdl; sixth, salt thdrvat; seventh, rocky 
bdval; eighth, stony Uadi; ninth, pulse loriydt or fiirmt; tenth, hemp tdgvat; 
eleventh, scod-beds rahu / end twclfUi, tree-root tndnnt* Jervis Konknn, 05. 

® The details in bushels the acre ore, first, 57i (12J mans tho bigha), second 45 
(10 mans), third 3G| (8 mans), fourth 28f (64 mans), busnlands 3CJ (8 mans), salt 34t 
(7i mans), rocky atony and pulse iaud 28^ (64 mans), seed-beds, hemp, and uncleared 
root lands 23 (G mans). Jervis’ Konkan, 64, 93. These rates are said to have 
differed very little from Malik Ambar’a rates. Eonkan. 125. , 
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other inferior produce 2'18 busbels (IJ jnan#).^ In garden lands the 
produce was estimated by calculation, and half was taken in kind 
by the government. It does not seem certain that Shivdji’B rates 
were introduced into Thana. If they were they lasted for only a 
few years. From 1682, till the close of Aurangzeb’s reign (1707), 
Kalyan was several times ravaged by the Moghals and seems to have 
been nominally recovered by them. In 1 71 0 the south of the district 
passed to Jingria. But he held it for only ten years when it was 
taken by the Peshwa.® Between 1783 and 1739 the Portuguese 
territoiics passed to the Peshwa, and in the following years, much 
of north Thdna was wrested from the Jawhar chief. Bxcept the 
Portuguese possessions, when Thdna passed to the Peshwa it was in 
a wretched state. The people were few and poor, and large areas 
of land had passed out of tUlage, 

The eighty-seven years (1730-1817) of ’ Mardtha management 
form three periods. Thirty years daring which no marked change 
was introduced j* thirty years when fresh surveys were made, 
new cesses were levied, and revenue farming became general j and 
twenty-seven years when revenue farming was universal and 
exactions unlimited. Under the Peshwds the management of the 
district was nominally entrusted to an ofBcer styled sarsubheddr. 
But, as a rule, these officers seem, at least daring the later years of 
the Peshwa's government, to have lived in Poona and to have 
deputed officers styled mdmlatddrs or aiibheddra to act for them. 
Their duties were to enquire into crimes and punish offenders. 
This power extended to the taking of life, confiscation of property, 
expulsion from caste or residence, corporal punishment, and fine. 
These punishments were inflicted in case of murder, highway 
gang and aggravated robberies, on coiners, immoral characters, 
dppressors, and persons supposed to deal in witchcraft.^ No 
reference was made to Poona, nor had the aubheddrs written orders 
in support of their authority. Only in very particular crimes such 
as treason were the accused sent to Poona. The aubheddrs had 
authority to grant rent-free and increasing iatdva leases to persons 
offering to reclaim waste lands, and to grant land that had never 
been tilled to Brithmans and temples. The mahdlkaria or heads of 
potty divisions of which there wore over sixty, and the heads of 
villages had authority to make similar grants, which were confirmed 


1 Jorris’ Kon'kan, OO. Of other crops tormerio pud 5 mam on a hialui of Jths the 
actnal measnmnont, hemp 6 mane on one at jths, and sugarcene 3}- 01 mam of raw 
Eugar on the customary Uj/la. ■ _ _ 

- The only change noticed os having been introdneed hy Angrin wns taking more 
of the Tent in commuted money rotes (Replies to Rev. Questions, Slst October _IS28, 
in MS. Sol . ICO, 774 ; Jenis’ Konkan, 116). Details of Angria’s system are given in the 
Koliha District Acconnt. 

S The details for this period are not sutisfaetory. The Murdthis seem to have 
re-asscsscd the rich lands of Sdlsetto and Bosscin, and to have continued the system of 
plot assessment in Sanjdn and Tdrdpnr. In hill lands they seem to have introdneed 
revised plough rates, and from the wild Jawhdr lands to have occasionally levied a 
vague acre tax. In the south they seem, as far as they conid, to have applied the 
el&orate system of rents, cesses, and forced lahour which had earlier been in force 
inRatndgiri. Jervis’ Konkan, 88-80 and lM-126. ^ 

4 Rev. Answers, ^3lBt.Octobcr 1838, in MS. Bel. 160, 700.702, *■ 
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by deods passed by the mdmlatddr. These alienations \7ere not entered 
in the revenue statement sent to head-quarters. The district officers 
were not authorized to alienate the government land, and •whenever 
they took upon themselves to alienate land, they would account for 
it in the rent statement as having been given for houses or gardens. 
They had no authority to punish or degrade the rich or to grant 
remissions to husbandmen. These matters were settled in Poona. 
Daring the time of Ndna Fadnavis (1796) the yearly salaries of 
sarBiihheddra varied from £500 to £1000 (Rs. 5000 - Rs. 10,000) ; and 
of Bubheddre from £50 to £200 (Rs. 500 -Rs. 2000). These amounts 
were paid from Poona. Besides their pay some of them were granted 
allowances for keeping palanquins, pdllchis, and state umbrellas, 
abddgira. They were also granted servants’ allowance, table 
allowance, and special allo'wancos for particular services. 

The hereditary district officers, the revenue superiutendent deadi or 
deshmuTfh, and the accountant dcshpdndc, of whom there were two for 
each of the sixty-one petty divisions, were continued at first in much 
the same position as under the hlnhammadans. The chief change was 
that instead of giving them rent-free iedfat Villages, they were paid 
a fixed percentage (6‘69) on their revenue collections. They were 
allowed to continue to hold their former ■villages but were forced to 
pay their full assessment. When the practice of farming villages 
and sub-divisions became universal the hereditary district officers 
became almost useless. Their families were broken and their pay 
scattered and alienated.^ 


Village headmen wore continued and were introduced into those 

f arts of the Poi-tugueso territory where they had not been before. 

n Sdlsette (1741) no hereditary district officers were appointed, 
but, in their place, managers, havdlddrs, were nominated to whom 
the headmen paid the village rent. Two new upper classes were 
introduced, high caste landholders known as pdndharpeshds, and 
■village revenue farmers incorrectly called Jihoia. The pdndharpeshds 
were found necessaiy in the Portuguese territories from which all 
landlords had fied to Bombay and Goa. Ih other parts of the land, ns 
the revenue was taken in advance, it was also advisable to have some 
men of capital who could help tho very poor husbandmen. Further, ' 
the country had suffered greatly from tho disorders which had marked . 
tho close of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth ) 
centuries. Much of the land had fiillen waste and the ordinary < 
husbandmen, many of tho best of whom had given up tillage for ' 
military service, were unfit to bear tho risk and outlay of bringing 
the land under tillage. For these reasons men of the upper class, 
chiefly Brdhmnns and Prabhus and a few Musalmdns, were 
encouraged to tako land.^ 

Colonel Pranoisstates thatthenowsettlors were allowed to hold land 
at specially low rates.® But it seems doubtful whether at first they were 


1 Mr. ^tarriott, 14th August 1820, in Thdun Oollector’s Outward Filo, 1820 
lG2-16-i. ’ 

a Tho Brdlimona -would seem to have heeu chiefly Konkanasih Brihmans, and tho 
Frabhus were i>robably Kayssth Fnbfane. a Bom. Gov. Set XCVI. 75-76. 
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given any special concessions in addition to the very light rates 
ahvnys levied on newly tilled lauds, wliiclx in Sitlsettc wore two-thirds, 
half, one-third, or even ono-fonrtli of the old Portuguese rates.^ The 
terms oiTcred in the case of lands that had long heen -waste were 
even more liberal, freedom from assessment for eight, ten, twelve, or 
fifteen years according to the state of tho land and then several 
years of slowly increasing rental.- These pdndharjicslids, besides 
their high position ns large landholders, filled many ofliccs, and 
hundreds of them acted as agents for tho commandants of tho 
hill forts. They were allowed hj’ tho state to bny and keep slaves to 
till their land.* Afterwards (1800) when tho country was given over 
to ho rack-rented by rovenuo farmers, tho pdnilJiarpcshds would 
seem to have been able to resist tho payment of the additional 
cesses, and this would seem to bo tho reason why, at tho beginning 
of British rale, they were found to be holding land at lower rates 
than the Kunbis.-* 

In the waste state of tho district more help was wanted to 
spread tillage than tho pdndharpeshds could give, and, from 
the beginning of ifardtlm rule, tho practice of rovonuo farming 
was introduced. Tho practice as first introduced differed in tVro 
important points from the rcvcmio farming that brought rnin 
on tho district in tho latter part of tho Peshwn’s rule, .f'erming 
■was at first almost entirely confined to villages. Tlio managers of 
sub-divisions were, ns a rule, paid state servants who oxcroised 
nn effective chock on the abuses of revenno farmers.® Tho farm was 
also granted for n term of j'cara, generally six years, and it was for tho 
fanner’s interest to improve the village. Ho aided tillage by making 
advances of seed and money, by granting waste lands on specially 
low terms, aiid by striring to improve the village resources.® 

In tho lands that were conquered from Angria and tho Jawlidr 
chief tho Peslnvds do not seem for sovcml years to liavo made any 
marked change in the system of assessment. Tu the Poi'tiigucso 
territory they levied not only tho lax fonnerly received by tho 
Portngnese government, but tho rents collected by tlio landlords. 
As no part of tho rent was spout in improving tho countiy this 
change had a bad bficct. Hut tho injnry wos to somo extent met 


» Kog. L or 1809, BPC. VIII. cl. 4. 

S Kcplic?! to Tlcv. Qun-irn, aUl Oct, 1623, In MS. Bel. ICO, 7CI-7C2. 

3 Jlr. Davic«, lOth .May 1830, in Horn. Oov. Itov. Itcc. 700 of I83G, 103.1G.7. 

* Of tho oriipn of llio npoci.Mly low ralrt jiaicl by tho pdmlharpefluit tho reconla 
contain uovcral pT|>1.iiiatinna, Mr. Marriott in one pwco (l.ettor, COtli January 1820, in 
MS. >ScI. ICO, .SG-GI) cxpl-vint tlio lower rata na a k]iccial eouersaion to Hrfllininnii. But 
the lower ratca -rvere not eonfmed to IMliwnus, imil he afterwanla (12tU May 1620, 
MS. Scl. ICO, 7S.60J anp^esta tlu-il the special tcnni may have been originally granted 
to help to bring wnate rinder tillage. Mr, Ilox {."tli May 1827, JIS. Scl. ICO, 421) traces 
tlio c.nBy rates to their ignoranco of Hold work. The evplnnatinn given in tho text 
is Mr. .‘'itiiaon'B. (23rd Angiist ISSli, MS. Sel. ICO, :ii)l). But though tho chief 
dillcrciico wak duo to their power of re«i<ting oxactlon'i, it -would seem that originally 
they had Ircaii n*icMC(l at lighter rates than tho others, Sco Bom, Gov. Bov. Bee. 
700 of 183G, ir>0. 

* This was not always tho e.vc. Beplies to Bev. Qnoriex, MS. .*!(!l. ICO, 76.1, 70.7. 

« lleidies to Bov, Querici, MS. .Sel, ICO, 74G-748, 761,705. Except wlion a deed 
or round was obtained froia the public ofllcen, tho fnrinot’a concessions were for ono 
year only ; ditto 747. - • ^ 
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Chapter YIII. by the easy terms whioh the hlardthiis soon began to offer for the 
Land tillage of wa'ite lands, and for about twenty-three years the districts 

Administration, were fairly prosperons.^ Then (17G1), during the minority of 

Histobt. Madhavi'diT, the practice of fanning villagos for a year mw 

TheMnrdtMe. introduced, many fresh cesses wore levied, and the people wars 

ground down by vague extras, mogham cliadlia, and by heavy 
demands for unpaid labour, begar. To some extent the higher 
classes were free from or were able to withstand these fresh demand. 
But this only increased the misery of the poor on whom the whole 
burden was thrown together with every kind of oppression to enforce 
its exaction. In 3 772 an attempt was made to improve matters bat 
with little success, and, in 1774, when Sdlsette passed to the British, 
its state was most depressed.® Inquiries then showed that the 
Mardthds had introduced forty-sis money and twenty-four graia 
cesses. These cesses included almost every possible subject of 
taxation, a charge for embankments, for religious worship, foe cattle 
grazing, and for cutting firewood. Husbandmen, besides paying 
for their land, had to pay a straw and grass tax, and, if thoy grew 
vegetables, their onions, water molons, and pepper had to pay; if they 
Lad cows they had to pay a daily tax ; and if they hod trees they 
had to pay liqnor, oil, or fruit taxes. Fishermen had to pay a creek 
tax, two fish taxes, a prawn tax, and a boat tax. Traders had to 
pay a shop tax and a police cess.® ' 

About the year 1770 a vigoinns attempt was made to simpKy 
and improve the system of assossmont. The first survey of which 
record remains'* was in 1771-72, when the mamlaidar Trimbnk 
Vindyak surveyed Kalyan, divided the land into bighas, arranged 
them into three classes according to the nature of the soil, and assessed 
each class at a bigha rate. In the same year the Voishdkhato 
petty division was surveyed by the saranjdmddr of Sinnar. In 1785-86 
the three petty divisions, vmhalsj of Nasrflpnr, Kothal Khaldti, and 
Nehar were surveyed by the commandant of Sliivgad. In 1788-89 
Trimbak Vinfiyak's survey of Kalydn was revised by the mdmlatdar 
Sadasliiv Keshav. In 1 798-94 the lands of Bassoin, Agdshi, Sanjiin, 
Ddhdnn, Helior, and hidhim wore sui’veyed by the mdmlatdar 
Suddshiv Baghundth who measured the Land into higlids find fixed 
tho assessment. In 1 795-96 a like survey of the petty division of 
Vasra was made by Itilmrdv Ndr&yau tho commandant of It^'mdchi 
fort.® In some of tlieso surveys the land was divided into several 
classes nccordingto tho notniv of tho soil, each closs being assessed 
at a different rate. In other surveys no disfinotiou was draini 
between tho different classes of Land ; good and bad paid the same 
rent.® 


r After twcnty-tlirFO years eosses bacan to be ndclcil. East India Panors, TTT , 774 
a Hog. I. of 1808, BOO. XVin. cl. 2 ; Sir. Marriott. MS. Sol. ICO, 135-130. 

3 Ectaila arc given in iteg 1, of 1808, «cc. Vni..XVII. 

® _!niepoIe, Id/tii, by which tholand was mcasorodwasiivoCubitBflvofistB long, tho 
cubit boing fonrtcon foaiui making tho stick eighty (asvs. Ttio included twenty 
pdmlii of twenty poles each or dOOsquaro poles. MS SoL IfiO, 713. 

® Bov. Answers, 31st October 1828, in MS. Sol ICO, 713, 714. 
e Mr. Marriott nth July 1821, in -\I& Bel 160, 139. ^ - 
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Of tlie Mnriltlia suryoys the one most WgMy spoken of by tie 
people Tvns Saddshiv Keshav'a revised survey of Kalydn (1788-89). 
He visited tbe landj classified it according to its fertility ■which he 
ascertained hy experiments lasting over ten years, and fixed the 
government share at the money value of one-third of its average 
produce. The rates •wore 10s. 7id. (Rs. 5-6) for first class land, 8s. 
fid. (Bs. 4-4} for second class, and 6s. Aid. (Rs. 8-8) for third class.^ 
Only the rice lands were measured. The hill lands were assessed at 
a money rate of 3s. (Rs. 1 A) on n nominal higha, ■which was an area 
estimated equal to a higha with a duo ollowanco for rock and 
underwood.* Before fixing the amount of the villngo rental the new 
estimates were compared with the standard rates, dardam shirasta, 
all differences between the old rates and the proposed rates were 
referred to Poona, and the final amount determined according to the 
orders of tbo government. The total rentals, kamdls, fixed in this 
way settled the demands for future years. Without orders from 
Poona the local officers had no power to ask anything over the fnU 
rental, hamdl jama.^ 

These surveys remained in use for only a few years. With the 
close of Xana Padnnvis’ management (1800) the attempt to levy a 
moderate and fair rental was given up.* Dm-ing the reign of the 
last Peshwa (1 800-181 7), who, under British protection, u'as heedless 
of unpopnlarity and anxious only to amass wealth, the practice of 
farming was extended from tho farming of villages to the forming of 
suh-divisions idhthaa and districts prduts. The farms were given 
to the highest bidders and tho length of the lease was lowered from 
six to fivo or oven to ono year. Some one nt court secured the 
farm ; ho suh-Iet it to n second speculator, and he again perhaps to 
threo or four others. Between the original farmer and the people 
there were often several grades of middlemen, all of whom looked 
for a profit. Besides this tho tennro of the farms was uncertain. 
On some frivolons pretext leases were often taken from one farmer 
and given to another. A revonao farmer had to make tho most of 
his cTiauco so long ns it lasted. Tho people were ot his mercy j no 
limit was set to tho amount he might wring from them. Besides 
from his rovenuo cesses, ho could enrich himself from the proceeds 
of fines.® The former government officers, tho mdmlatddrs and the 


' 1 TIio rupees represented tlio n'sessmont end tbo onnas cesses to meet tlio cost of 

tho collection nnd of district cstahliMimcnt. Mr. Dnvics, lOtU May 1830, in Bon. Gov. 
Her. Itcc. 700 of 18.30, Mil. ISI. Mr. Unigford, SCtli Fcbruniy 1842,in Bom. Gov. Bov, 
Jtcc. 1318 of 18-12, CO. Tho same rates -ttcro introduced hy Sa(i.tsbir Kcsliav into 
Murl>.td. Mr. Gilicnio, 13th April 1837, iu Bom. Gov, Bov. Bee. 775 of 1837, 103 ; and 
Mr. IVilliamson, 13lli May ISSo, in Bov. Bco. 700 of 18.30, 7-19. Major Jor>-is gives 
11s. 74(1., Os.Crf., nnd 7s. tjrf. (Its. 5-13, Bs. 4-12, nnd Bs. .3-11). (Konkan, 125). 
Captain, now General, Pmnns (Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 3) gives lOs. (Bs. 6) for tho firat, 
8s. (Its. 4) for tho second, and Os. (Bs. 3) for tho third. s Jen'is’ Konkan, 12G._/ 

3 Kephes to itcvcunc Questions, 31st October 1828,MS, Sel. ICO, 772, 773._ According 
, to Major ,ltrvi» (Konkan, 123) Saddshiv Kcshnv'n survey included Taloju and Vdjn 
' in Pnnvcl ; Murliild, Gorath, nnd Korkndn in Korkndn ; •Sondln, Bugdd, npd Bhhvndi 
in Bliiwndi ; Aniharntltli, Vilsnndri, Bdrh.a, Kunda, nnd Kbltbiln in Vardi ; nnd Sher, 
Alydni, nnd Bdhnr in Sdknrli, 

' * Mr, jrnrriott, 1821, MS. Sel. 100, 142. Tho groat famine of 1700 must also have 

, thrown tho revenue arrangements into confosion. 

3 * The farmers •woro wholly unrestricted an to tho nmount of levcnno to ho levied 
[ from the people whom they were also permitted to line, at their discretion nnd 
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Chapter VIH. mahdikans, generally became the rovenne farmers, and, knoTring 
Land secret sources of wealfh, either raised the rates or levied fresh 

Administration, cesses.^ Up to the close of the eighteenth century the local officers 
HisTonr. power to add to the rental. But under the last Peshwa the ' 

Tfie Maraiitda, ^“rnier could raise the rent of any field ho chose. If the holder 
refused to pay the higher rate his land was taken from him and 
given to any one who would agree to the new rates.* Thus in 
Uasrdpur and several oidier sub-divisions, instead of three classes 
paying 10s. 7id. (Bs. 5-5), 8s. Gd. (Es. 4-4), and 6s. (Es. 3-3), 
a uniform rate of 11s. (Ks. 5^) was levied from all lands that could 
yield nu average crop. This rate was enforced from the Kunbis. 
But the higher class of landholders, the Brdhmnu and I'rabhn 
jjdndharpeshds I'cfused to pay more than 8a. Gd, (Es. 4-4).* In 
other parts, such as south ICalydn, Bnssein and Sanjdn, the rents 
were not changed, but cesses wore added equal to fifty per cent 
of the old rental.* In addition to these levies largo sums were 
taken from the husbandmen to meet village expenses. The sums 
were levied by the headmen by an assessment in addition to the 
government i-ental. The sum collected was spent in feeding 
religious beggars, in giving village feasts, and in meeting sundry 
other charges.® 

In villages let to revenue farmers the farmer, or khot, made tlio 
settlement with the husbandmen. In villages not let to farmers 
the government officer or mahdlhari made the settlement with the 
headman, pdtil or kdrbhdri, of the villnge.® The pdtil settled the 
payments to be made by the diffeinut villagers. The whole rental 
was levied by instalments. The pdtil collected the amount dno for 
each instalment and paid it cither to the farmer or to the olficer in 
charge of tho petty division, who foiwardod it to the officer in charge 
of the division by whom it was sent to head-quarters. Though the 
government was, as a rule, satisfied with receiving the revenue by 
instalments,* sometimes if hard pressed for funds they levied the 


appropriato tlio mulct to their own benefit.’ Mr. Marriott, 22od June 1818, JiS. ScL 
IBO, 1-3. In the last ye.irs of the Peehwa’s rule, writes Jlr. Davies in 1836, the 
people suffered under the most oppressive system over heard of. They wore the 
slaves of a sot of freohootors who, in consideration of satisfying o craving and 
tv'rannical govemroeut, wore allowed to take all they conld. And, as the ministers 
never ecrapTed to turn away one farmer if he was pnvntely outbid by another, the/ 
farmers took good oaro tliat none of their privileges lacked exercise. Bom, Gov.l 
Bev. Bee. 700 of ISSC, ISO. I 

1 Beplics to Rev. Ques. 31st Oct. 1823, MS. Scl. 160, 7B4, 7o6. S Ditto, 773. I 
s Mrf Davies, 19th May 1836, Bom. Gov. Bor. Bcc. 700 of 1836, ICl, igo. 
Mr. Davies' account is forNosrtpur. Mr. Simeon the Collector adds, ‘ With tho change 
o£ a few names and figures, tho account of Nasnlp^ is the revenue history of a largo 
nortion of the territory under the Peshwa.’ Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. 700 of 1836, 134. 

^ 4 Mr Darics, Sth October 1836, Bom. Gov. Bov. Bee. <46 of 18.36, 216. In 1836 
inuuiric's brought to light, over the whole district including Koldba, 107 ceases of 
which 149 fell on the liuslisndmen. Of tho 149 no fewer than ninety were vague 

&Jnf; ils'i Oetoher 1828, in MS. SeL 160, 782-784. 

7 NAnn^Padnavis fixed four equal instalments, the fetin October and h’ovcm her (end 
of Kdrtit thiidft to end of Mdrqwhinh), the second iii December and January (end of 
PawA sAiirfA to end of Mdgh s/«ikM). the third in rebrnaty and March (mid of PAdlbim 
Shtdk to end of CKai(ra), the taurth to 

oUeskOi). BepRes to Ecrenuo Questions, 3Ist October 1828, m MS.,Scl, 160, 7<4, 775, 
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rental in ndruncc. IVlion tins was done the mahnllaris and mom- Chapter VlHi 

latddrf were ollowcd interest on tbo pnyinents mode till tlioy became 

due. If there was any shortcoming in the payment of a village rental Administration. 

the fanner had to make it good.* _ 

® Historv. 

In the parts of the Knlydn district that had been siirveyed the xhe MardtMs. 
villages paid a-hi>jhn cash rate. In other ports of Tlidnn the rent 
was n share of the prodneo. In the north of the district this 
share of tlio produce was taken in kind. In other parts it was 
coinniiitcd for a inono}* payment which was fi.ved cither on an nverago 
of the prices ruling at hiirvesl time,* or on the highest market prico 
in the previous year.’ The villages wade their money payments in 
Surat or Gliinchvnd rupees or by an assignment, hnrula, oti a hanker. 

The mahiilkarh made .similnr transfers to the mtbliedart who took 
exchange bills from the local moneylenders on Poona bankers, from 
whom tbo nmoiinm wore recovered and paid into the Poona treasury. 

Occasionally drafts, vardU, were granted to individuals for advances 
made by flicm at Poona, and the amounts collected from those on 
whom tlio drafts wero drawn. Il.\-chnngc was charged at the rate 
of ten per cent.'* Against the tyranny of the fanners there was 
noTtnlro's. Up to the end of Iho eighteenth century, if a local 
tnouoylotidor or revenue farmer was overbearing, the people 
compiniiit'd to tbo local oflieers, and if the local oflicors gnve them 
no n'dress they appealed to the govermnont at Poona. Under 
Niinn Fadnnvis speedy justico was done. But under the Inst Peshwa 
the ill-ti'ed |K>or seldom had a hearing.® Though sorely oppressed 
by these e-vnclions the people did not fall into utter jtoverty. This 
wonW Seem to have heen waiiily due to the fact that the Deccan was 
«o ruined by tlm niirsnt the beginning of tbo present century tbnt for 
many years nftcr it continued to draw supplies of men nud of grain 
from the Koulain. Jinny of the luisbandmon entered military 
.sprvire," nnd the large area of arable wn.“tc gave tlioso wlio remained 
not only the chance of moving from ono village to another, but 
of securing waste lands wbich wore offered on loaso on very easy 
tcrtn.s.* In the disturbed state of tbo Deccan there was n great 
demand for Konkan rice. The qnict districts below the Snbyfidris 
wero tbo gratmrics of tho Jltirallm government. Jinny stores wero 


J TtctiliVs to Rorcniio Qiir«lIon<, M.S. Set. 1(50, 775, 77(5. 

- Mr. .Siniwn, Kth May IMS, In MS. I^t. 1(50, C92. 

9 lirptic' to tlcvptmo QnMlon<, flirt October 1823, in MS. Bel. 1C0,773. 

♦ Kepliei to Iloveniio (Jncilioni, Jllsl OcUiber 1823, in MS. Scl. ICO, 777. 

* liejjier to Rcrcnne tjacitinna, flirt OclolB>rlS28, in MS. Bel. ICO, 771 -772. 

(< Tho (orti m the Konkan nail iiiviiieiliatcty abovo (he SahyAilria were in (oval 
inca>nro pairironeit 1^’ Konkan hunbaniiiiien nlinni Mnritbn exactiona liail forced to 
f,'ire np tillaije. MS, Set. ICO jl81B-t8.'(0), 4, 5. 

r Dtjir.tr I’cahwn pro nrabto waite laiiil on rent-free Irarca for from Qftecn to 
forty yean. Payment then bepn ami waa grnduiUy raheil to a fall rental. Itoplics 
to lEevcnno Quertiona, flirt October 1823, in 5IB. Bel. ICO, 751. According to ono 
ncconnt {Voui. Oar. Bel. XCVI. 12.'i) tho extenairo tract of land known an tho 
ffiird/Wt wn« all or nearly nil rcchaimcd under tlio Pe<hwa'> rule, when Ifwaa 
enatomary to give lca«ca of from twenty to thirty yoata before tli« full a'acaaincnt 
waa demanded. But tho practico of giviuc leaacs for reclaiming salt lands was mneh 
older, and It seoma prohablo that inneli of tho IJiiripit war rcelatmcd nt a mneh 
earlier data. Bco Bom. Oov. Scl. CXhU'’. 3. 

» 310-71 
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Chapt^VIII. maltaVcaris, generally became the revenue farmers, and, knoviag 
land secret sources of wealth, either raised the rates or levied fresh 

Administration, cesses.' Up to the close of the eighteenth century the local officers 
Hisionv. power to add to the rental. But under the last Peshwa the 

The Mardt 'hds ^ 0 “^^ raise the rent of any field he chose. If the holder 

refused to pay the higher rate his land was taken from him and 
given to any one who would agree to the new rates.* Thus in 
NasrApur and several other sah-divisions, instead of threo classes 
paying 10a. 7id. (Rs. 5-5), Sa. Gd. (Rs. 4-4), and 6s. 4id. (Rs. 8-3), 
a uniform rate of Ha. (Rs. 5i) was levied from all lands that could 
yield an average crop. This rate was enforced from the Knnhis. 
But the higher class of landholders, the BrAhman and Prabhn 
pdndharpeslids refused to pay more than 8s. 6d. (Rs. 4-4).* In 
other parts, such as south Knlydn, Bassein and Sanjdn, the rents 
were not changed, but cesses were added equal to fifty per cent 
of the old rental.* ‘ In addition to these levies large sums were 
taken from the husbandmen to meet village expenses. The sums 
were levied by the headmen by an assessment in addition to the 
government rental. The sum collected was spent in feeding 
religious beggars, in giving village feasts, and in meeting snndiy 
other charges.® 

In villages lot to revenue farmers the farmer, or Zs/iot, made the 
settlement with the husbandmen. In villages not lot to farmers 
the government officer or mahdlJcari made the settlement with the 
headman, pd,til or kdrblidri, of the village.® The pdttl settled the 
payments to be made by the different villagers. Ine whole rental 
was levied by instalments. The pdiil collected tho amount duo for 
each instalment and paid it either to the farmer or to tho officer in 
charge of the potty division, who forwarded it to the officer in charge 
of the division by whom it was sent to head-quarters. Though the 
government was, as a rule, satisfied with receiving tho revenue by 
instalments,' sometimes if hard pressed for funds they levied the 


appropriate tho mulct to their ootj benofit.’ Mr. Marriott, 22nd Juno ISIS, MS. Scl. 
100, 1-3. In the liist yc.nrs of the Pcshjra’s rule, writes Mr, Paries in 1S36, tbo 
people sailored under tho most oppressive system over heard of. They wore the 
slaves of n set of freebooters who, in consideration of sattafying a eravin^r and- 
tyrannical eovommout, were allowed to take ell they could. And, as tho ministers 
never scrupled to turn away one farmer if he was privately ontbid by another, thca 
farmera took good c.ire that none of their privilr^ locked exercise. Bom. Gov.l' 
JRov. Boc. 700 of 1836, 166. 1 

1 Bcplics to Bov. Ques Slst Oct. 1828, MS. Scl. ICO, 7C4, 766. S Ditto, 773. t 
3 Mr. Davies, 19th May 1836, Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee, 700 of 1836, 161, 162. i 
Mr. Davies’ acooniit is forlfnsrdpar. Mr. Simtoa the Cpilcctoradds, ‘ With the ebango j 
of a few names and flgnres, tho account of NasrApar is the revenue histoiy of a Intm \ 
nortiou of the territoiy under the ^»hw,^’ Bwn. Gov. Bev. Bee. 700 of 1836, 134? I 
* Mr. Davies, 8th October 1836, Bom. Gov. Bov. Bee. 746 of 1836, 216. In 1836 
inouiries brouebt to light, over tho whole district including Koliba, 107 cesses of 
which 149 foil on tho husbandmen. Of tho 149 no fewer than ninety wore vagno 

BopTiefte BctSiuc Qu^’iom) Met October 1823, in MS. Scl ICO, 782-784. 

7 K^a^Fadnwis^acd four equal instalments, the first in October and Xovomber (end 
of Kdrlib a«dh to end of iVrfrjrojA/rsJ), the second in December and Jannarj- (end 
I>aiuh ehttdh to end of ildgh ehudi), the third in Pcbruaiy and JdaKhJend ol fiAdlgun 
Shudk to end of Chailra), tho fourth in Apnl imd May (end of end 

of Jiihlh). Beplies to Bevenue Questions, 31st Oelobcr 18-8, m MS. Scl, ICO, i74, 770, 
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rcntnl in ndvanco. lA’hen this ■was done tlio mahtill-arU aiid warn- 
laUhirs were allowed interest on tlio payments mode till they became 
dno. If there was any shortcoming in the payment of a village rental 
the farmer had to make it good.* 

In the parts o£ the Kalydn district that had been surveyed the 
villages paid n-hiyha c.*ihh rate. In other parts of Thitnn the rent 
was n share of the pradnee. In the north of the distiict this 
share of tho produce was taken in kind. In other parts it was 
commuted for n JiJonoyiwymcnt which was fixed cither on on average 
of tho prices ruling nt imrvest time/ or on tho highest market price 
in the previou.s year.’ Tho villnge.s made their money payments in 
Snmtor Chiiiohvnd rupees or by nn n.-signment, hnrdia, on a banker. 
The inah\Ul-nrif made simitar transfers to the subheddre who took 
rxclinugc bills from tho loc.nl nionpylenflcr.s on Poona bankers, from 
whom the amounts wore recovered and paid into tho Poona treasury. 
Occasionally drafts, vardU, wore granted to individuals for advances 
made by them nt Poonn, and the amounts collected from thoso on 
whom tho drafts were dr.nwn. Exchange was charged nt tho rate 
of ten percent.* Acpiinst tho tyranny of the farmers there was 
no mlrc's. Up to the end of tho eighteenth century, if n local 
moneylender or revenno farmer was overhearing, tho people 
compinined to the local ofl)cor.s, and if tho local olficons gave them 
no n’dre«s they njmcaletl to tho goven»inent nt Poonn, Under 
Nilnn Fadimvis speedy justice was done. But under the Inst Peshwa 
the ill-u<cd poor seldom had n he.nring.® Though sorely oppressed 
by these exactions tho people did not fall into utter jmverty. Tins 
would Fceiii to Imvo been mainly duo to the fact that tho Deccan was 
Fo ruined by tho wars nttliolwginningof the prcsonl century that for 
many years nfter it couUuued to draw nuppHcs of men and of grain 
from (ho Konlcnn. Many of the liiisbandmon entered military 
service,*’ nncl the large area of arable waste g!»ve lho.so who remained 
not onlj' the chance of moving from one village to another, but 
of securing waste lands wliich wero oJTercd on lease on very easy 
terms." In tho disturbed slnto of tho Deccan thcro was a great 
demand for Konkun rice. The quiet district.s below Iho Snhyfidris 
were tho grannrici of tho Slnriitlm government, hfnny stores were 
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t Itcnlip'i t'j Iti'Tcnnp Qiirrtioti', JIS. Kcl. ICO, 775, 77®. 

S Jtrl .Sinijoti. tCth May 162S, in M.*!. M. ICO. 592. 

* ItcnUf'Vi Itcvf-uor Qiii^tiniii, .1l«t Orlolior 1S2S, in MS. Scl. 160,77.1. 

* Tttnlicito Ilsvrmip (jncitiaiui, 3l«t Octob<'r 1828, in MS. Scl. ICO, 777. 

<> IJ/'5>lira to ItoTmoi' Qiic-ationa, flint Oetolicr 182S, in MS. Set. ICO, 771 -772. 

* Tlio forta in tl,o ICnnIsAn nnil irnmolistrly nljovo the S.aliyAiIri* wore In gn»t 
moaouro garrivtno'I by Konkiiti Inioldniliiion whoni MnrMlin exactions linil forced to 
give nptilla^o. M.S.Sd, lCO(iSlS.18:tO), 4, 6. 

7 Bajiriv I'oliwo pavo oraMo wa<l<» land on ront-froo Io.aw» for from iiitcon to 
lorty yearn, t’.aynicnt then bopan and waa gradunHy raiaod to a tult rental. Bspllca 
to Jtoroinio Quiationa, Slat October 1829, in M.S.-Scl. 160,751, According to ono 
account (Horn. Uov. Scl. XCVI. 125) tbo extonairo tract of land known -ad tho 
Ih’Srdpdt waa oil or nearly all reclaimed under the redinaVi rule, wlicn it 'was 
cuitomary to Ica'ri of from twenty to thirty yoam Iwrors Iho full n<ac«amrnt 
waa demanded. But tho nractieo n{ pivinu lenari) for rcclaiminp init Innda waa inucli 
obler, and it aroma proKablo that much nt the Ihitrdpdi waa reclaimed at A much 
earltar dato, Soc Bom, Oov. Sol. CXLIV. 3. . . 

JI310--71 
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established and the people found a read; market for their grain near 
their homes and at high prices.^ 

SECTION IV.— BEITISH MANAGEMENT. 

Under British management Sdlsette and Karnnja improved bat 
showly. In 1774j when Salsetto and Karanja were conquered by 
the English, the people were much depressed and the revenue was 
in arrears.* A resident or chief and factors were appointed to 
Sdlsette and a resident to Karanja.^ The system of collecting the 
revenue remained for a time unchanged. ’The villages continued 
to be put to auction, and the right of farming their revenues 
was as before made over to the highest bidder. The result 
was nnsatisfaotory. The people were wretched and the farmert 
often failed to pay the amounts they had bid. In 1788 revenue 
contracting was given up and the management of the villages 
was entrusted to Government officers. Bnt the great famine oi 
1790 undid any improvement which the change of system might 
have caused. During the twenty-one years enfing 1795, while the 
average amount claimed was £19,550 (Rs. 1,05,500), the average 
collections were not more than £17,721 (Rs. 1,77,210).* 

In 1 798-99 a new system was introduced. All available Portuguese 
and Mardtha records were examined, the petty taxes levied by the 
Portnguese and the Mardthas were abolished, the aveiage produce 
of each village was ascertained, and the Government demand was 
fixed at one-third of the estimated average produce for all lands 
except sliihiri lands, which, as they hod been held on specially e.asy 
terms, were charged little more than one-fifth.® In 1801 the grain 
share was for a term of ten years commuted to a money rental at 
the rate of £2 (Bs. 20) the vmda (25 mans) for white and £1 12s. 
(Rs. 16) for red rice.® At the same time arrangements were made 
for bridging the channel between Sdlsette and Bombay. This 
work, the Sion causeAvay, was begun in 1 799 and finished in 1803. 
In that year Sdlsette agam suffered very severely from famine. But 
the distress did lasting good to the island by forcing the repeal of 
the heavy enstoms dues which till then had been levied on all 
produce passing to Bombay.^ Prom this time the state of the island 
steadily improved. In 1807 (April) the Government share of rice 
had risen to 8824 mudds or 860 vtwdas more than the Government 
share in 1774. In the next year the returns showed 49,530 people, 
11,328 houses, 16,995 cattle, 492 carts, and 431 boats. The part of 
the island near Bdndni was specially prosperous ; it had a brisk 
coasting trade, and a good market for its vegetables.® In 1810-11 
the commutation rates were raised from £2 to £2 5a. (Bs. 20- 
Rs. 22^) for a muda of white rice and from £1 12s. to £1 14s. 
(Rs. 16 - Rs. 17) for a muda of red rice. The inorc.ase would seem 
to have been excessive and the rates wore afterwards reduced to tho 


1 'Davies, 5!Sth Februaiy 1836, Boin. 
avorage prices ivere 4 < (Rs. 2) per man. 

3 Reg. III. of 1709, 8CC, 1. 

C Rc«; I. of 1808, sees 23 & 30, el. 10. 

^ Reg. I. of 1808, see, 83. 


Gov. Rev. Rcc* 700 of 1830, 87. Uto 

5 Roff. I of J80S, SCO. 19. 

4 Rotf* I. of 1808, sec, 21. 

6 Bom OoV. Rov. Rco. 1214 of 1811, 138. 
0 Re^« I* of 1808, secs. 30, 00, 75. 
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former standard.* In 1819 tto state of Sdlsette was satisfactory. 'Chapter vni. 
The average yearly rental had risen from £18,924 (Es. 1,89,240) m liaad 
the ten years ending 1798 to £22,763 (Es. 2,27,630) in the twenty- Administration, 
one years ending 1819.* To the state of Karanja the only reference BamsH. 
that has been traced is, that much of the land was in the hands of , 

middlemen who took from the husbandmen one-half of the produce.* 

From the cession of the Peshwa’s possessions in 1817, the revenue 1817-18S1.' 
history of the district belongs to three periods. Eighteen years 
(1817-1835) of few changes in assessment and little advance in 
prosperity; nineteen years (1835-1854) of reduced rental and rapid 
advance ; and twenty-seven years (1854-1881), since the beginning 
of the revenue survey, of slightly enhanced rates and gradum 
progress. The chief changes in the eighteen years ending 1835 
were the establishment of village accountants in the place of 
revenue farmers, the rednetion in the number of cesses, and the 
correction of individual cases of unequal assessment. The chief 
obstacles to progress were the prevalence of gang robberies, the 
want of a trained or trustworthy native agency, and a great fall in 
produce prices. When they were ceded to the British, the Peshwa's 
territories in the north Eonkan were suffering from the excesses of 
gangs of robbers much arable land was waste j the bulk of the 
peoplo were miserably poor f and, in spite of the most minute and 
pitiless exactions, the revenue of the district was less than £140,000 
(Es. 14,00,000).® To the general poverty Bassein was a marked 
exception. It was rich with sugarcane and plantains ; perhaps in all 
India there was no spot more highly tilled.’ Under lie system of 
revenue contracting and hy the division and sale of their shares in 
the revenue the hereditary district officers had ceased to he of use.® 

The stipendiary officers were almost all revenue contractors for 
sub-divisions and petty divisions, and the chief power in the villages 
was in the hands of the village contractor or Ithot. The village 
staff was generally represented hy headmen and mJtars, and there 
was occasionally an assistant to the headman, who was called madhvi 

i 


. 1 Mr. Banifford, 28th November 1840, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. ]244of 1841, 137-139. 
The payment in coeh or in kind ia said to have been optional. The commutation 
prices were very moderate, hut the people seem to have thonght that they wore hound 
to pay at least a part in kind. Mr. Marriott, 14th Juno 1820, in Thtoa CoUector’a 
Outward File, 1820, 124-127. 

z Mr, Marriott, 29th Kovember 1810, in MS. Seb 160, 43. 

a Mr. Marriott, 22nd Juno 1818, in MS. Sel. 160 (1818-1830), 24, 25. In some of fto 
salt-rice lands half of the crop seems to have been taken. Reg, L of 1808, sec. 36, ol.'7. 

4 Under tho Mnrdthds the mdmlatddri and maltdlkaris had armed, messongers and 
horsemen or imtcrtained bands of Kolis. Raids from hill tribes were very conunon. 
Rev. Ana. Slst Oct, 1828, MS. Sol. 160, 771. , , . 

6 Tho lesidt of tho revenue fanners’ exaetions was that the PajPH 
to the createst poverty and many villages ivero empty. Mr. MamOtt, 2Znd Juno 
1818, MS. Sel. 160, 1-3. . I 

6 At tho time of cession the north Konkan was -divided among four districts, 
prdtUt, Knlydn, Bhhvndi, BoMpur, and Kamilla. Tho gross value of the 

was, on tho average of the four preceding years, £150,776 (E^ 91'*^® 

£11,617 (^. 1,16,170) wore made over to Surat and £139,150 (Ra. 13,91,500) loft to 
Mr. Marriott’s charge, MS, Sel, 160, 122. . . . , ' 

7 Mr. Marriott, llth July 1821, in MS. ScL 160, 136, This prosperity was tho 
result of a fraud. See bolow, p. 564. 

8 Mr. Marriott, 14th August 1820, in Thina Colloetorh Outward File, 1820, 102-104. 
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Chapter Till, in Kalyin and idrbkdri in Bassein. The other village servants, 
Land baluids were unknown, and there was not a vestige of any 

Administration, similar village establislimont.^ ^ 

Tdb BaiTisa. Under the ordinary tenure, so long os he paid his rent, the holder 
Tenura, had a right to remain on the land, but he had no power to pass it to 

1817. any one else.® The place of mirdsdctrs was taken by sutiddn, who 

like mirdsddrs, had full right to dispose of their land.® ShH lands 
wore liable to be assessed whether they were tilled or whetW they 
were waste. So long as the rent was paid the land remained the 
property of the suiiddr, but if the svtiddr failed to pay his rent, 
Government conld give it to another, provided there was no 
nnexpired lease or kaul.* Lands known as sheri lands wore the 
property of the state, and. had either never been indnded in the 
village or had lapsed to the state. The profits went to government 
or to the revenue farmer, or other direct holder under government.® 
To enconrage the tillage of arable waste the sub-divisional officer or 
Tcamdvisddr had been allowed to grant yearly leases of waste land at 
light rents under a tenure known as ckikhal or du/anii.® It would 
seem that the prosperity of Bassein was in great measure due to the 
abuse of this privilege. By bribing the state officers the owners of 
the gardens arranged that their gai'dens should be examined a few 
weeks after the crop had been cleared off the ground. They were then 
entered as waste and granted at a nominal rent for the next year.’ 
Another somewhat important tenure was the special servioo or 
izdfat, on which the hereditary district oflSoers held certain villages. 
As already explained, under the Muhammadans these officers held 
the villages rent-free in return for their services. Tlie Marllth&s, 
finding that the service villages were speoinlly prosperous, levied the 


Boplies to Eevenne Questions, Slst October 1828, in JIS. Set 160, 703, 704. The 
village officers were p.-ud by an assignment of five per cent, ptlnchotTa, on the v illsKe 
revenues. Of this five per cent, two thirds went to the paiil and one-third to tno 
tnhdr. Tf there was a jhtiVi assistant Ibo pdtil got three-fifths and the assistant pdh'l 
and the m/idr one-fifth each, Mr. Simson, S7th Januaiy 1826, in M8. Sel. 160, 262. In 
1845 in answer to the question how far the village communities wore fit to manage 
locol^ funds, the Collector hir. Law r^orted that, comp.arod with otlicr Dombsy 
provinces, the Konlmn was remarkable for the feebleness of its village institutions, 
except that cveiy village had its hereditary pdlil,vilhge institutfans could scarcely he 
said to exist. The pdtila wore for tho most part so uicompctent and ignorant that tliey 
could not ho trusted with tho Goromnient collections. They were not regarded with 
the same respect os the Deccan ptUth, probably because of the large number of 
Brihmans and other high castes who svero engaged in tillage. 9th Septemher 1845, 
Thina Collector’s File, itoports on GenomI Condition, 1843-185.3. 

S Mr. Marriott, £2iid Juno 1818, in MS. Sol. 160, £0-27. Tho practice of trans- 
ferring land under this tenure was winked at by theMardtha govornment East 
India Papers, III. 773. 

* Replies to Eovenuo Qaestions, 3l8t October 1828, ia MS. Sel. 100 741 -748. 
The tenure of suit or valan svae the s.amo as mirdt- E.sat India P.spera, III’ 773. 

Eeplics to Bovenuo Qaestions, 31st October IS2S, in iMS. Sol ICO, 748,' 

’ Replies to Bovenne Questions, 3Ist October 1828, in MS. Sel. 100, 746, 

» East India Papers. III. 773, and MS. Sel. 160, 271. 

^ Mr. Simson, 27th January 1826, in MS. SeL 160, 271-272. _ Tho fraud was not 
found out till 1826, w hen it had reached an alarming height. Ditto, In 1822, before 
the true explanation of the prosperity of Bassein was known, the Bombay Government 
wrote (East India Papers, 111. 774), ' Tlie cultivation of siignrc.ano and plantains is 
veiy costly, somewhat h.arardous, and requires a conetanlly lluatiug large uapital, the 
security of which seems not to have been nffcctccl by tho rapacity of the Msrdtlia 
offiocra.’ 
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fall rental from them and allowed the officers to remain their nominal 
proprietors, paying them by a percentage on their collections.* Two 
classes of men hold their lands on specially easy rates. These were 
the fdndharpeshds of whom an account has already been given, and 
the dxtlancUii or people of two villages who lived in one village and 
held land in another. The object of this practice was to take 
advantage of the very low rates at which waste land was lot.® 

There were six leading forms of assessment, highivni or higha 
rate, dhep an hnmcasnred Inmp or parcel of land, toka or liunda 
meaning much the same as dJiep, inogham or vngne, ardliel or half 
share, and ndngar or hogla a plough or sickle tax. The bigha rate 
varied greatly in different places. It was taken in money or in 
grain, or it was a cash commutation of a grain rent.® The dkep or 
lump system, which has already been described, prevailed chiefly 
in Basscin and other places that had been under the Portuguese. 
Under this system the land was not measured, bnt the outturn of the 
crop was tested for three years and the rent fixed at one-half of the 
avotago yield.* According to their yield the lands were arranged in 
the fmlo'tving order : eight adholis equal to one Jnidu, twenty kudus 
to one khandi, and four khandis to one mudo.® The muda ought to 
have been a fixed measure, but partly from the disorders that had 
crept in under the farming system, w’hcn the burden of the land tax 
was shifted more and more on the poorer holders, and partly from 
the opportnnity for fraud which the ignorance of the first British 
officers ofliered, tho vuida varied from six to thirty-two mans.® The 
form of assessment in nse in tho wild north-east was called toka or 
hunda, that is a piece or unmeasured plot of land varying from two 
to six lighds from which a grain rent was taken. Tho plot wns 
divided into anuns or sixteenths. Tho rent did not seem to bo 
fixed in nccordauGO with any rule or principle, but tho amount was 
goncmlly small.^ The Anguo, or moghain, assessment was a lump 
chargo in kind or money, on a plot of land without rcforenco to 
any standard of area or outturn. Tho half crop, or ardlml, system 
vai'icd from year to year with the harvest; it was in force chiefly 
in lands reclaimed from tho sea. The plough, ndngar, tho hoo 
kudal, tho sickle hoyla, and tho pickaxo, kurhnd, cesses, which wore 
chiefly found in tho wilder parts, varied in diftoront places. Garden 
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1 Jtrljat Tillages were sometimes rc^nincd and given to Dthers in fairo, tlic hols 
Wng paid to the samimMrs to whom they belonged. Itoplics to Revenue Questions, 
31st October 182S, in MS.ScI. ISO, 760. 

2 MS. Sol. ICO, 60.01. a MS. Sel. ICO, 137. 

* MB. Scl. ICO, 1.79, 711-712. None of tho accounts that hnvo been traced snpport 

Mafar Jervis’ view that the basin of tho dhtp system' was the quantity of seed 
required to sow n plot of land. Knnkan, 83. ° MS. Scl. ICO, 713, 

• One return in which the mtida was entered oa varying from six to fourteen >na»M 
was afterwards found to be fraudulent. In tho year beforo the muda had boon on 
uniform nic.'isnro of moro than fourteen nmne. Mr. Simeon, S7th January 1836, 
in MA Sel. 160, WC. A muda (Ilom. Gov. Rev. Rce. ISIt of 1841, 1.78) is equal to 2.’i 
mans. The as«cssincnt of the muda varied (1828) liotwcen C and S2 mans, MS. Sol. 
ICO, 713. Sco also .Ten-is* Ivonknn, 13.7, 

7 Rev. Answers, .71st October 1823, in MS. Scl. 160, 712-713 ; Bom. Gov. Rev, Rc& 
807 of 18.78, 283, Tlio words in the nrigin.-il arc tala and lion. Tlicso nro names of 
coins that seem to have no connection w ith the tenure in question. They perhaps 
found their way in, inatond of tlic less known tala and hunda, meaning Inmp or mass. 
Sco above, pp. 631, 650, 
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Chapter Yin, land paid a rate and a farther cess on every fruit-yielding 
Land tree.* Except in Kalyan and in a few other places the assessment 
Administration, was paid in kind.^ 

Tnn Barrism Besides the land assessment one hundred cesses were levied.^ Of 
Oeises. these the chief were a house taXj a tobacco fax, a tax on fowls, a tax ’ 
on liquour-yielding trees, a commuted labour tax, a cattle tax, several 
taxes to pay for official presents, and a firewood' tax.^ 

Ohangn, The chief change introduced in the revenue system was the 

ISIS. appointment of village accountants in the place of revenue farmers, ' 

leliota.^ Tew other changes were made. It was thought best to 
continue the existing system till detailed information should ho 
available.** Though no great changes wore made, the ordinary land 
tenure was so far modified that holders were allowed to sell, mortgage, 
or otherwise transfer their land, on condition that the person to whom 
it was made over was liable to pay the Government demand.^ The 
Collector proposed that the privileges of the pandharpeshas should 
cease, but Government held that there was no snfficiont reason 
why they should bo discontinued.® As regards the dulandiSj the 
people who tilled in one village and lived in another, GorornmOBt 
agreed with the Collector that os there was arable waste land m 
almost every village, nothing was gained by people going to other 
villages to till. They therefore decided to put a. stop to tho praotiee 
of granting outsiders specially easy rates.® • , 

In the Collector’s opinion the land was not directly over-assessed. 
On the whole it perhaps paid loss than tho Engbsh collected m 
Sdlsotte and Earanja. What made the Government demand 
oppressive was tho number of extra oosses and the variety of 
rates which opened opportunities for fraud. The chief object was 
to sweep away the extra cesses and consolidate the Government 
demand into one fair tax, to lot the people know beforehand what they 
had to pay, and to take their rents from them at the time when 
payment was easiest.^® The Collector proposed that the country 
should he surveyed and the Government demand fixed at one-third 
of tho estimated produce.^* The rental should bo, he thought, taken m 


1 Mr. Marriott, 11th .Tuly 1821, in MS. SoL IGO, 139-140. , 

s Mr. Simson. 30th Sent. 1826, in MS. SeL 160; .351.354. As already notjeed t«o 
ossessments in Kalyftn and other places wore not Sadilshiv Keshav's rates, but those 
intiodnocd by tho fanners, 11s, (Es. .5.8) for ICunbia and 8s Gtt. (Ka. 4 - 4 ) |ler 
jidnMarjtesAdt, Mr. Danes, 19th May 1836, in Bom. Gov. Kev. Rcc, 700 of 1836, l!>". 
s Replies to Bevenao Qaestions, 31st Ootober 1828, in MS. Scl. 160, 750-770. 

* Details are given by Mr. Marriott, 17th Ootober 1818, in Rev. Diary, 135 of 1818, 
6168-6163. 

° Bev. Diary, 161 of 1820, 1039. The talith regulation (II. of 1814} was introdnoed 
on the25th Jannaiy 1820. " MS. Scl. ICO (1818-1830}, 41-61. 

r Mr. Marriott, 22ad Juno 1818. in MS. Scl, 160, 26. 27. 

«Mr. Marriott, 29th January 1820, in MS, Sel. 160, 66-60; and Oov. Answer to 
petitions from ouitivntora, 14th July 1820, in .\IS. Sol. 160, 313. ao 

» MS. SeL 160, 60, 01, 313. Mr. Marriott, 20th Oct. 1818, in MS. Sol. ICO, 

11 In suggesting one-third of tho produce as tho Government shniv 5fr. Marriott, 
vrho was an advocate of the landlord or soniiWdri system, hoped that it would leave to 
Oio caltivator enough of surples nrolit to enable tho present landholders to ninintnin 
Labourers instead of thomaelvos workjng. In this ivay ho hoped that a elms ol 
landlioldets would be formed ‘on the most imorring principles of nature, xiom. Oov. 
Iicttor, 19th 'Aprd 1823 ; Kast India Fapers, VX 707. 
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money not in grain. Grain payments required a costly tnacliincry 
and left openings for fraud. As information ironld at £[rst bo scanty 
and perhaps misleading, it u-os not snfo to mnko the rates permonent j 
they might, ho thoiiglit, bo introduced for Iwolvo years.* 

Beforo deciding on liis proposals Gorernment called on Sfr. 
Marriott to furnish a return of tho different sources of rovonue, 
especially of tho ceases or taxes. In reply ilr. Marriott drew up 
a list of tbirty-six ccssc.i, and stated that there wero many inoro 
irhirh varied so greatly in different places that ho thought it 
unnecessary to prepare a complete list. Governmout wore not 
satisGod with this statement of cesses, and, in calling for n fuller 
list, noticed that whatever the defects of tho present system might 
be Gorernment could not attempt to change it without tho fullest 
information. In December ISIS, after a personal oxplanotion of his 
views by Mr. Marriott, his proposals wore sanctioned, and consent 
svns given to tho beginning of a survey." In November 1810 another 
order was i«suod limiting Mr. jrnrriott’s operations to inquiry. No 
changes were to be introduced ivithont sjicciGc instructions. Beforo 
this second order reached him Mr. Marriott had issued nproclamation 
to tho effect that ceseos wore to bo abolished, lie was accordingly 
nllowcd to carry out this part of hi.s plan and arrange for n 
corresponding cliaitgo in tho land rcvomie, to make good tho loss 
c!iu«ed by tho repeal of the cesses. No other changes wore to bo 
made, and ovi-n for this chatigo no promise of pennanenoy was to bo 
given and tho Collector was to report on every stop ho took.® 
Meanwhile Mr. Marriott pressed on tho work of snrvoy. Tlio 
principle of the survey was to ascertain tho extent of land in 
cultivation, in view of an ns'essmont on the basis that onc>thirtl of tho 
gross produiH! should goto Government ; tn And out tho area of nniblo 
waste; to discover tho different kinds of tillage ; and to classify tho 
lands. A .slatcinent of the different kinds of land showed 230,089 
hlghis nndur tillage and 59,671 hightU of nrablo waste.* Tho unit 
of inoasuro was the rod of nine foot and lfi’2 quarter inches which 
had been a“o<l in 1808 in sur%‘eyi«g.® After measuring them tho 
rice lands were armnged into four classes each n»HOS“od at different 
rates. Garden land was, as before, assessed at a cash rental, except 
that inste.'ul of st'iiarato land and tree taxes only ono cess was 
levied. To Rtiniiilnic the spread of tillage waste lands wero put to 
auction free of charge to the man who agreed to bring (horn under 
tillage in the shortest time." A class to whom tho Collector wne 
spncinlly anxious to offer every inducement to settle were tho svild 
hill tribes, the Kolis, Bhils, KAthkaris, and ThAkiirH, Tiicso * almost 
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1 ifr.MnmoU, JuiieCCnil, I8IS, in MS. Sd. ISO. *JS, SC. 

S MS. Scl, iro.as. a Iltit Iii'tia HI. 7CS. " Imlia rapem. HI. 775. 

"lie!;. J. nf Ib03, »''c. 2. Tliii rut wm nlmit el(;Jil ji»r cent leo than tins oUl 
Maiatiis rivt. Fiut tlicp'oiilr iliil nnlsiifTi'r, ssiii the Marsitlis ■iirviiyn no arenuat 
t-ikcn of fnctiona wlwi'on fiftrcn nnit tnvnty ro<l», nnd rveii 151 twla were 
ent'TC't at ono ]iln>l or twvntj' ro-ta. (M.S. Sol. loa, lOT.tOS). Tlin taUo of mraaiirm 
was oii'i r*t of O't foot 0 ((iial to firo Imii'la and flvo fill*, CO aoiinri! nida oqnal to ono 
Hfjniro jidarf, and 20 lojiwro pdndi rf|<nl to ono hlj/vt of n.',:ilt aquaro feet or about 
futtr.fifth" of nn noio, ItoR. I. of thus, nee. 2. 

‘ Soicmbor IHIP, Itrv. jji.iry t il of 1819, 3.S32. 
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aarnges' lived in small cabins in tbo depths of the forests in a most 
degraded state. They gained a scanty lirelihoodj partly by tilling 
forest patches and partly by hunting, but chiefly by plundering 
their more settled neighbours. Not only were they wretched 
themselres, but their love of plunder kept the villagers in constant 
alarm. So long as these tribes remained in the state in which they 
were, there was no hope for improvement in the parts of the country 
where they lived. "It was of the highest consequence to win them 
to honest work by assuring them the enjoyment of a moderate share 
of the produce of their labour.* Another class whom it wos most 
important to reclaim to husbandry were the men, who, during Iho 
past disturbances, had forsaken their fields for military service. To 
these men the Collector ofliered plots of arable waste to bo held freo 
for eight years and then to be charged at the same rates os the 
surrounding fields.® In consideration of the poverty of the district 


* Mt. Marriott, S2nd June 1818, in MS. Sel. ICO, 5,6. 

^ The allotments were : for havilddra soven bvjhif, for ndlit air, and for mom ^ 
flvo. These proposals were approved in Gov. Res. 12th Fobrnaty 1820._ Rev. Diary * 
151 of 1820, 1038- 1042. The nature and effect of the proposed obnngcs in msoMmeat 
ore shown in the following statement of the rental of the village of BhSl m Knlyah ' 
under the Mar.lth.i and under Mr. Marriott’s system. MS. Sel. 160, 02. 


1 XarSIha Syetm. | 

]. IfAaTDRsmDK. 

JtieflAnd: , , - ,1 

Irtnd cuUHatod Ijj tbe ppopJe of the 

\iUaK0 7lVjW|7A<UfttE5 Ot .. . 

lAOd held At epeelally Ioa rates by lilsrb 

class iiu*bindaienl4]'V^27^<»^^fts 4i 

Irtnd tilled by the people of other vU 

iagti 4| btpMs At Jis* M. 

Late Crop Land * 

2SA liffhAt ot U 

Upianii : 

at Rs. 18 

Bs. 

801 

61 

19 

S8 

3S 

Total . 

C14 

U. Cessus. 


OAarfffitrtortioosotax ••• 

rnn AiiCo or female bvffajo 

Vethva or a commuted Utwour cess ... 

Oonpdtg commuted hcmpdng cc*i 

Ifajar kttie r<ua, lea^ e to wt the crop . 
Oefleiencr of former jear s rental 

Seri, a oomnmted labour cets . , • . 

JJMt tasar, rice cororoatallon cess 

Tatar Jiemdi, fbu J commutation cess . , 

SatMj rtchanffo ... *. 

Tdd aene, brab paixn cew ot 4 annae o 
tree 

10 

S 

18 

2 

40 

S 

55 

22 

Total 

ICS 

Totel rental ... 

Less tillage olllccis’alloiranoe ... 

707 

SO 

Fonner net rental ... 

6«2 


JUi"- MnirieU’t Sijttrm. 


I. Rsvetup. 

Jlite land! . . 

First clo«8 38 tfffftiEs at 8 mans or tic* 
tlic biffAff. 161 hAandb ; 2nd cls^s 85j 
biffhiis nt 7 maia Ihe bIffAa. ISl Inan 
rfw; Srd class 38 bighdx atC mawnio 
bigna. 13 thandu ; total of rice 3?| 
AAandfeorloCasbattbontaof Rs. ISi 
iholhandi ... ... * 

Late Crop Land : 

lOIdyAilsatRa If... 

Vplande ; 

8 bighite at Re. ]| 


Xotat 


II. CSBSts. 


Brab palm cess, 48 trees at 4 annet a 
tree 

Kon-ayTiciiltural cessea, house ceseRs. 4,1 
and commutation cese Ro, 1 


Total ... 
Total rcutal ... 
Lew village offleerF allotrance ...I 
Not rental 
Former net rental 
. Increase 


Ra 

Til 

S8 

» 


753 


784 

«33 


This not increoso of K>. 62 is tlio hnlanco of the following itomg j Increaied 
asscsBinout Bs. lOS ; docreaw on tho ftbolltion of tLo following ccsaca formorlv paid 
1)y cultivators, p/lor falo, voa tala, wthvn, ganpal, I'o'W'A 

dcficioncy of former year’s rental, VhiUtatar, sen, and baUa, Hs. 140; notmoronso 
jj> Bit, 52e 
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the Collector proposed that after the Government share had been 
calcnlated, a special redaction of twelve per cent should be made. 
Even with this deduction the spread of &Iage and the transfer to 
Government of the revenue contractors’ profits would, he estimated, 
raise the revenue of the ceded districts to £153,714 (Rs. 15,37,140) 
or £14,555 (Bs. 1,45,550) more than the territory was expected to 
yield. The proposed system might, he thought, be introduced for 
six years and be applied both to the old or conquered, and to the 
new or ceded districts. The whole revenue would be £158,014 
(Rs. 15,80,140), to which the conquered lands Sillsette and Karanja 
would contribute £4300 (Bs. 43,000).' 

In 1819 and again in 1820 the Collector complained of the size 
of his charge, of its poor and scattered villages, and of the labour 
caused by the small sums in which the revenue was collected. He 
urged that Thdna might be divided into two districts.® Government 
were unable to agree to this proposal. The system of management 
was native agency and European superintendence, and no reduction 
in the size of the district could be made.® In addition to the want 
of sufiSoient European superintendence the Collector had no trained 
or trustworthy native agency. The village accountants, or taldiis, 
who were chosen in 1820, knew little of their charges. They lived 
in the sub-divisional towns and visited their villages only when the 
crops were being threshed. There was no check over them. Except 
when specially ordered the sub-divisional officers, or hamdvisddrs, 
never moved from their towns, and the Collector’s secretary, 
daftarddr, never loft head-quarters.* To collect information of the 
revenue payments of the different villages was a hopeless task. 
The number of cesses and the variety of practice mode it most 
difficult to find out what the different lands were supposed to pay. 
Even if this was ascertained the nominal assessment was often no 
guide to what the land had actually been paying.® All classes were 
interested in keeping back information. The revenue farmer 
concealed the source of his gains and the villager kept dark the 
amount of his payments, trusting that the farmer would not make 
them known.® To all these obstacles were added the trouble caused 
by the excesses of large gangs of freebooters,'^ and ravages of 
cholera in 1818 and 1819 so severe that the district did not recover 
for ton years.® 

Under the weight of these troubles Mr. Marriott seems to have 
felt that his new survey and assessment would not by themselves 


1 Mr. Mniriott, 11th Jnly 1S2I, in MS. Sel. 160, 149-160. 

S Letters, 1st .lane 1810 and 7th April 1820, Bov, Diary 163 of 1820, 2105-2123. 

® Gov. Lottor, 22nd April 1820, Bov. Diary 153 of 1820, 2123. 

* Mr. Simson, 30th September 1826, MS, Sel. 160, 324. 

* Mr. Marriott, 22nd Jnno 1818 and 20th October 1818, MS. Sel. 160, 1-3 and 31. 

‘ Mr. Simeon, 30th September 182G, in 61S, Sel. 180, 328-329. There ivas the further 

risk of faleiScation of returns. Two marked instances of fraud have been noticed, 
the entry of garden lands in Bassein os arable waste, and the entry of the muda of 
grain as representing from six to fourteen instead of over fourteen mans. Mr, Simson. 
27th Jannniy 1826, in MS. Sel. 160, 271-272, 276. 

’ Bev. Answers, 31st October 1828, in MS. Sol. ICO, 771. 

' Bev. Answers, SIst October 1828, in MS, Scl. ICO, 7^. 
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Chapt^VIII. improve tho district. In 1820 (14th August), looking at the slate 
,Land _ district, its ■wretched impoverished peasantry, its large tracts 

Administra'tion. of arable waste, and the great loss from bands of hill robbers, it 
The BnmsiT, seemed to him that the only hope for improvement was the creation 
1S20. ^ ®^sss of large landholders. Wlion the Government demand on 

a village was fixed by his survey, the village should, be thought, bo 
leased for a term of five years to the chief representatives of the old 
district officials, the deshmukha and deslipandcs, and incases Tvhero 
the old families had disappeared new appointments should be mode. 
He proposed that the now class of landholders should be allowed to 
bring arable waste under tillage freo of rent for five years, and that 
they should be made responsible for the police of the villages they 
held in farm.^ These proposals did not meet with the appinval of 
Government. They were opposed to the creation of n class of largo 
landholders and their ■views were upheld by the Couit of Directors,* 
Swrvetj, As regards the survey Government admitted that the Collector 

had shown the existence of much disorder and abuso, and agreed ■uith 
him that a good survey would remove many of tho evils. Bnt no 
survey which was not baaed on a full inquiry into the oircumstances 
of the land could be a good survey, and they were doubtful whether 
tho new settlement was based on a snffioiontly minute tnowledgo 
of the district. Before the new assessment could be introduced 
Government must clearly know how the land was measured and 
classified, how the crop was estimated, how the commutation from 
a grain to a money rental was fixed, and how the estimates were 
tested. A statement of the former and present rent of each village 
was also required.® Mr. Marriott in a letter of the 10th July 1822 
furnished certain observations and explanations, but the Government 
did not consider them satisfactory. It appeared that tho porpns 
employed in the survey must have been too numerous to admit of 
the Collector’s carefully testing their work. Mr. Marriott would, 
the Government thought, have acted more w’isely, if he hod taken 
and personally supervised one sub-division. The measurements of 
his survey, if they were correct, would bo useful, but the new rotes 
could not safely be brought into use over the whole district. Tho 
Collector was directed to inti’oduco the now settlement in one 
sub-division or in such extent of country ns ho could personolly 
superintend, and to be careful to hear all complaints. In other 
parts of the district the character of the work was to be tested by 
the romeasurement and classification of a few villages by a fresh 
staff of surveyors. In taking these tests the measuring and the 
fixing of rates were to be entrusted to different sets of men. The 
assessors wei'o to consult the natives ns to the classing of tho land, 
and were to settle differences by calling councils ovpancMyais from 
neighbouring villages.^ 

JSS4. These inquiries seem to have shown that the original measurements 


1 Mr. Marriott, 14th Angnot 1820, in Tbdna CtollcetorV Ontn-nrf Tile, 1820, 102-170. 

2 Itercnua Letter to Bombay, 13lh Fc'brnojy 1822, East Tndi.a Papers, III. 771-773. 
» Gov. Letter, Olst Sept. 1821 , in MR Sel. 160 . 164 - 167 . Oompt'lo Eost ludiii Papers, 

IIL 770. 4 Gov. Letter, 27th Nor. ISSS, East Liiia ropers, 111, 777. 
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and assessments ivcro nutrustwortliy, and tlio attempt to introduce 
a survey and settlement was abandoned. Except tbnt in most 
villages village occonntants took the place of revenue contractors, 
tbo revenue continued to bo collected on tbe same system as vras in 
use ivLcn the district u-ns ceded to tlio British. The season of 1824 
■vvas disastrous ond the people Buffered severely.’ This together 
svith a demand for grain from the Deccan would scorn for some 
yo.ars to have kept produce prices high,- and the assessment though 
clumsy and irregular seems to have been moderate.* The poverty of 
the people wn.s in a great degrao the result of their foolishness. 
Hard drinking, or rather gross intoxication, was so common that tho 
Collector thought it would bo advisable to cut down all but a few of 
tbe liquor-yielding trees.'* Bishop Ilcbop, who travelled during tho 
rains (June 27, 28) from Pnnvel to Ehaudiiln, describes tho people 
osln'ingin small and mean cottages with steep thatched roofs and 
very low side ■\rolls of loose stones. There was a general look of 
Movorly both in their drc.ss and field-tools. But their cattle were 
larger and better bred than Bengal cattle, and wore in bettor case 
than might have been expected after so long a drought.® 

In 1825 the nninber of snh-divisions, tdliihh, was reduced from 
seventeen to nine, namely, Panvel, Snlsctte, MAhim, Bassciu, 
MurbAd, .SanjAu, IfusrApnr, SAfctirli, and Kolvau.® Tho Collector, 
Mr. Simson, agiun \»rgcd on Government tho need of a survey. 
The existing system wn.s full of mistakes and unevonncs.S{ nothing 
but the close {nqnirics of n survey could set it right.’ The Collector’s 
proimsals were npprovcdj but tho press of other duties on tho 
Collector nnd his assistants and the ■want of any special Btoff of 
oflicers delayed tho work. In 1825 and 1826 some parts of tho 
district seem to have been surveyed by the Collector, partly by 
n revision of Afr. AInrriott’s inensurements and partly by fresh 
incasurcnirnts of bis own.* But ns some mistake was mndo in tho 


^ _i «ny8 (inth May ^ 

ISnO, 157) lUo catshloliinciit of (trace lind n ncwvrfn! nml in»taiittincou» clivct on 
grain (iricc'. Tint in anntiicr itiwo-iga (SStli Fewranty 1830, Font. Gov. Bor. Boo. 700 
of tS.30, rir»-.'57) ho Biy«, that in 1820 tho Poonn demand atiU kept pricca hi^h. 
According to ft calcuwtioii nmde for No^rlpur in 183d» In tlic early yearn of BnliRli 
mle. tho cost of tillnge cf a liiyha of aiaty-two yard* waa 10«. (Ka. 6), tho c.wia);o 
to market 4t. (It*. 2), the caatoma ehargea 1*. 6>f. (12_fl«.), and tho rent O*. Cef. 
(It.a.4>12). Jlioo ava* Ihi-n Ba. 17 a Ihaiuli and tho margin of profit 0*. (Ra. 4-8) a 
iVjIut. liom. Goa*. Bcr. Bro. 700 of 1830, Iir»ri7. ........ . 

s * I do not mcaij.’avroto Mr. Simion in 18-0 (30th Feptemher), 'that tito 
are not ocraaionally called on to pay moro than they aro aide. Hut I am conudent 
that tho (lorlion of their paymoiit that come* to tho Mato i« hclpw_ awiat tho most 
considerate avonld admit Government to he entitled to on oa-ciy principle of kindncM 
to the liiiahandmnn and regard to tho general good of tho country. MS. Scl. ICO, 
32C-337. Mr. Simsnn's opinion aras altern-.ardB changed. 

*■ Mr. Simson, 30th Scptomlicr 1830, in MS. Sol. luO, 353. 

6 Ilchcr** JoiiniM, 11. 202, 203. m . . i 

« Sir. Sim-on, tOth September 1828, in MS. Scl. ICO, C58-6C3. Tho Btatcmcnt 
(Bom. Goa*. Scl. XCVI. 2) that this arrangement of tilubla was introduced hy 

Mr. Bcid in 1832 ecoms incorrect. „„ 

T Mr, Simson, SOtli S«ptembcr 1620, MS. Sol. 160, 82C-327, .333.334, 3..0. . _ . 
* MS. Sel. ICO, ,310.303. About this time ( 1821 - 1825 ) under tho tirst Asustnnt 
Collector M r. lUchard M ilia tho siira'cy was oxtendod in M urMd.Kalyiln to Amliaraatn, 
Kslyiiti, 5InrMil, Goraf, Chon, and BArha ; in SSkurh to .Vhera, AlyAni, BAhiir, 
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lengtli of fclie measaring i-od and as no special officers were available 
M 'Thf survey in 1827.» Still, ns appears late; 

100 /^°^ to make some slight prooress in 1828.® 

In 1826 special rules were m force for encouraging the tillage of 
waste lands by the grant of leases, during part of which the ^nd 
was held rent-free and dniing the rest on a rising rental.® In 1828 
Air. Bimaon the Oollectoi- pi-oposed that the svstem of granting 
lenses should be extended, and applied to the grants in lease of 
whole viuages to their headmen. These proposals were not 
approved by Government* Even bad an attempt been made to carry 
out Mr. SitDSOu 6 proposals, it would haTO failed as there were 
scarcely any beadmon able and willing to incur tbe responsibility 
o£ the revenue of the whole village.^ 


ms. Of the state of the district at the close of the first ten years of 

English rule and of the details of its revenue management a fairly 
complete account is available. Peace was still often broken by the 
inroads of bands of hill robbers.® By far the greater part of every 
sab-dirision was covered, with thick forest, impenetrable in many 
places except to wild beasts and to the tribes of Bhils, Bdmoshis, 
ICdthkarisj Kolis, and Vdrlis. The average number of villages in 
each sub-divieiou was about 250, and tho average yearly land and 
excise revenue of each village was between £50 and £60 (Rs. 500 
and Rs. 600). No European could visit tbe inland parts before the 
end of December without the most imminent danger, while os early 
as March the heat was so oppressive as to make sickness almost as 
certain as before December.® Tillage had made little progress. 
Only ten deserted villages had been settled,® and it was doubtful 
whether over the whole district the tillage niea had not declined.® 
Kenditary District hereditary officers, zamindwrs, were numerous in Kalyfin, 

Ojietrt. there were few in the coast tracts or in the north. In the 

Kalyan sub-division there were one chaudJiii, several deshmukhs, 
edkik&ris, deslvpdndes, kulkantis, and a ear pdiil. The chaudhri, 
who had no duties, was paid two per cent on tbe collections of 
the whole Ealydn district, and certain customs fees averaging 
altogether about £1000 (Es. 10,000) a year. The deslmvkhs or 


Xundo, KijiUnbjUn, T4anndri, nnd Korknda ; in Ifnanipnr to ITnsripnr, Tilsra, nud 
Varedi ; in Vanrcl to Taluja ; and in Basseiii to Dugdd and Son&la. In the iour 
mahdlt of Chon, Nanrtpiir, Viisrn, and Varedi, the people objected to the uovr estimate 
of the oattnm of tlieir delds, and the old rates were continaed. }tr. Simson, 30th 
SeptemheriSed, in MS. Sel. 160, SSl-SM, At this time (1826, September), except in 
.KiUyin and a fen nioro niaocs, rents were paid in kind. MS. Scl. 160, 353. 

1 letter 436, 10th March 1827, in MS. Sel. 160, 389-393. 
a MS. Sel. ICO, GS4-C87. See footnote 8 page 576. 3 MS. Sel. 160, 361. 367-371. 

4 MS. Sel. 160, 586-587, 604-606, 619, 037, 641. Gov. Letters 1600, StU September 
1828 i and 1719, 2jtb September 1828. ' s MS. Bel. 160, 637. 

6 Beplics to Bev.'Qucs , 31st October 1828, in MS, Sel. 160, 771. Thedistrict vas 
from 1825 to 1844 notorions for its robberies. Bnt rigorous measures were token and 
the disorder suppressed Sec Chapter IX- 

t Mr. Simson, lOtb September 1828, in MS, Sol. 160, CC2, 
a Rev. Anavrera 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 753. 

a STireo causes for this dcclino arc noted, the permisihn given m jmo to any one 
to throw np any land he did not wish to keep, tbe 10*8 of life by cholera m 1818 
and 1810, and the jjorerty of tho nooplo whose stock and cattle were rold to meet 
tho demanda of the moneylender. JRcv. Ansa era 1828, in 5fS. Scl. 160, i62. 
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ttdhikdris vroro superintendents of snb-divisions or mahdh. Under 
the British they had no direct duties, bat were useful referees in 
eases of dispute and had considerable influouco. They were paid 
three-fifths of five per cent on the rorenue of their sub-divisions 
except in NasiApar whore they were paid three-fifths of fifteen per 
cent. The sub-nivisionnl accountants, deshpandes or hulkarnis, kept 
the accounts of the rorenuo collections and balances. Except m 
Nnsrfipnr where they were paid two-fifths of fifteen per cent, they 
received two-fiftlis of five pci; cent on almost all collections. Their 
influence was still extensive. In the Bassein district there was only 
one saminddr, the dcskpando of Mdhim. Ho lived at Poona and 
received from £150 to £200 (Rs.laOO-Us.flOOO) a year.* 

Tho officer who had the closest connection with the people was 
the ullage accountant or ialdli. Ho had charge of from eight to 
ten villages and was piiid from £12 to £18 (Rs. 120-Rs. 180) a year. 
Tho ialdtVg duties were to live in his charge and visit each village 
frequently oveiy month, to make known the people’s wants to tho 
sub-divisional manager, to superintend their general interests, to 
furnish tho village accounts to the sub-divisional office, and to 
give to each landholder nu account current showing his dues and 
jiayments. The dues were entered ns soon ns they were fixed at tho 
yearly rent settlement. 

Of other village officers tho chief was tho pdlU, Tho putil’s duties 
were to report when any settlers came to his village ond when any 
of tho old inhabitants left it, to stimulate the spread of tillago and 
explain its incrcaso or decrease, to help in tlio rent settlement, 
to gather the village rental, and to pay it into the sub-divisional 
office, lie was vested with tho powers of n police officer and with a 
general control over the villagers. Ho saw tlmt no part of their 
property ivas token away. Ho sheltered them from oppression and 
■ tried to settle their disputes. In the Kalylin snb-divisiou tho pdtil 
was paid by Government two-thirds of tho proceeds of a five per 
cent charge on the yillngo rovonuo. In tho coast tracts in Bassein, 
Sdlsette, Boldpnr, Atgaon, and Kolvnn, ho was paid in land from 
half a bigha to ton or ovou twenty highdn. Ho was free from tho 
house tax, tho buffalo tax, and the tree tax. Ho was helped by the 
people who worked in his fields, and nt marriages or other groat 
ceremonies made him small presents in money or clothes. Ho had 
a claim to tho sorvico of villago craftsmen, thongh from tho want of 
craftsmen, this claim was of little value.* 

Under the pdlil there were in some villages assistants called 
Mud/triswlio corresponded to tho Deccan ehaitdhris. In some places 
they had a share of land or of tho pdlil’s porcontago, and they woro 
alw’ays froo from tho house, buffalo, and troo ccssos. 
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l Mr. Sim.on, lUli Novcmlicr 1828,in MS. Sel. IW. WO-CSO. . 

3 Tlio pslimatcd total receipt* of tlio jx/af* woro £0 100 (Its. C 1,000). Of tins £5100 
(R« 51,000) ri'proiontcd tho value of tficir lands estimated nt jxlnehotm it five per 
cent of tlio c.irly cron lands of tiio Tillages; £600 (Rs, .'iOOO) tho value of their 
oxomption from taxation ; and £300 (Us. 60U0) tho pwceeds of cesses levied direct 
from the pcoiilo. Tho highest per cent of tlieir sharo of the nllago rovonuo svaa 
16t(ercontat.M*hininnd tlio lowest 2i nt Agdslii; tho nvctago nmounted to 8'*. 
MS. Scl. 160,788-78!). 
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The only other inomber of the village establishment was thoMhiSr, 
•who ■was styled kotva I, karhlmri, ndyakviidi, and Ihopi. Their duties 
were to watch the fields, to keep cattle from straying, to cany out 
the patil s orders and to act asporteis. They got a shai-o, generally 
one-third of the village officer's five per centj pandiolra, and 
apparently though this is not clearly stated, some grant of land in 
the coast districts where the five per cent allowance was not in force. 
They wore also freed either entirely or partly from paying the house, 
buffalo, and tree cesses, h'rom the rich they received presents of 
grain or money at marriages and other ceremonies, and from all 
villagers a small allowance of grain about one man from every field. 
Accountants or hulharma, gate-keepers or vcskars, threshing-floor 
keepers or havdlddrs, and tno twelve servants or hdra baliitds wore 
unknown.* 

The forms of assessment differed little from those in use at 
the beginning of British rule. They were six in number, three 
of them in rice lands, a bigha rate bighavni, a lump assessment 
dhep, and a vague form of lump assessment bunddbandi or 
toikdbandi, one on garden lands, one on cold weather crops, and one 
on hill lands. Of the three forms of rice assessment the higba rate 
was in force in the south-east sub-divisions, the dhep in the coast 
lands, and the hunda and iokdbandi in the wilder north and 
north-east.^ The bigha rate included about three-fifths of the whole 
rice tillage. It was of two classes sweet rice land and salt rice 
land. In most sweet rice land the payment was in money and 
averaged 11s. (Es. 5J) a bigha-, in salt rice land the rent was token 
in kind, and, according as Government or the landholder repaired 
the embankment, varied from one-half to one-third of the crop. 
The lump, or dhep, system was in force along the coast over an area 
of a little less than two-fifths of the whole rice tillage. A nvda 
represented on an average the rental of about three bighds. But as 
already explained, from fraud and other irregular causes, the milda 
was in practice an arbitrary quantity varying from six to thirty-two 
mans. The Iokdbandi the loss regular form of the lump assessment 
was in use in about one-tenth of the area under the dhep system. 
It was found in the "wild north-east and was said to have been 
introduced by the Jawhjlr chiefs. The rates, though apparently 
fixed on no principle, had the ndvnntogo of being very light. 
Hunddbandi, also a lump assessment and veiy like the tohdhandi, was 
found in the inland parts of Sanjiin and incladcd all cesses besides 
the land rent. Where the rents were payable in kind commutation 
cash rates were yearly fixed by the Collector. It was usual to fix 
the commutation rates according to the actual market price, deducting 
about ten per cent in favour of tlio husbandmen. If the people 
did not approve of the rates, they wore allowed to pay in grain and 
the grain was sold by auction on account of Government. Iho 
only lands that were assessed as garden lands wore in Bnssoin, 


1 Kev. Answers. Slst October 1S2S, in MS. Scl. ICO. 780. , I „ 

- Mr. Simson, 11th November 1828, in MS. ScL 100, C65-668; and Mr. Bad, I2th 
Augnst 1830, in MS. Scl, ISO, SSS. 
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and Sdlsette. In Bassein and Mahim they paid both a 
bigha rate and a tree tax, and in SillBette a bigha rate of os. (Rs. 2^). 
In Kaly&n, rice lands that yielded a cold-'weather crop such as til, 
hhurdsni, or hemp, were charged 3s. (Hs. 1 i) a btjAa in addition 
to the bigha rate for rice. ' The plough, hoe, sickle, and pickaxe 
cesses continued unchanged in uplands and hill lands. 

Most of the minor land cesses had been repealed, and of those 
that were not repealed almost all were in abeyance. Though the 
other cesses had been greatly reduced there remained many taxes 
on trade, houses, market stalls, female buffaloes, tobacco, grocery, 
cattle, and liquor trees. Transit dues, wood-cutting fees, ferry fees, 
and liquor licenses yielded between £30,U00 and £40,000 (Rs. 3-4 
lakhs). ^ 

Revenue superintendence was, in the first instance, vested in the 
village headmen and accountants. The village ofBoials were checked 
by the snb-divisional manager, Itamavisddr, and his establishment, 
and the sub-divisional establishment was in turn controlled by the 
head-quarter secretaiy or daftarddr, who made the yearly rent 
settlement, jamdhandi.^ When the landholder paid his rent a 
receipt was passed by the ialdU in the pdtiVs name and in his 
presence ; when the village revenue was paid the leamdvisddr granted 
a receipt j and when the sub-divisional revenue was paid at head- 
quarters the kamdvisddr received a receipt from the Collector 

Villages were managed by Government ofiScera and their rents 
collected from the individual landholders. Except in the case of 
waste lands neither villages nor holdings wore granted in lease.* 
The village rent settlement, jamdba^i, was made with the 
landholders, A husbandman paid for his fields what he had paid 
the year before. If he took fresh land that had been tilled by 
some one else he paid the rent the former holder had paid .- if the 
land had been &llow he was allowed certoia remissions } and if he 
took waste land he paid according to the lease system, the basis of 
which was one-third of the estimated yield, the share of gp'ain 
being changeable into a money rent.® The settlement was in the 
first instance made by the accountant and the pdtil. After 
inquiries the accountant drew up a statement of the changes in the 
tilmge area, noting the causes of change. The assessments of 
fallow lands were deducted and those of freshly tilled lands were 
added. These statements were examined by the kamdvisddr and 
his clerks, who visited the village near harvest time. They 
corrected errors and confirmed the amended statements.^ The 
' amended statements were kept with the pdtil and accountant until 
the daftarddr came to make the yearly rent setlilement. The 
daftarddr examined the accounts, and, if he thought thorn 
nnsatisfactory, he sot his clerks to make local inquiries. Then the 


1 Hr. Simeon, 11th Nor. 1828, in HS. Sel. 160, 668-669. On the subject of cesses 
compare Gov. Letter, Slst J'a^l822, in MS. Sel, 160, 280, 183-197 ;and Mr, Simeon, 
27th January 1826, in MS. Sel. 160, 268-269. See also Bev. Answers,' 1828, in MS. 
Sel, 160, 707-708. ^ Bev. Answers, Slst October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 748. 

S HS. Sol. 160, 782. * MS. Sel. 160, .743-744, 751;752. 

(■ Mr. Simsnn, 11th November 1828, in MS. Sel, 160, 674-67b, 
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settlement witli tlie village was finisled. The amount due from 
eacli landholder -was fixed and a Hat of the payments to be made by 
each Tvaa fastened on the village office or chavii, bearing the seal 
and signature of the Collector or of his assistant. The details of 
the settlement were entered in the village revenue statement or 
ehittha, in which all changes were shown in full.> The laud revenue 
was collected in three instalments, the first between the beginning 
of December and the middle of Jannnry, the second between the 
middle of January and the end of February, and the third between 
the end of February and the 13th of April. Sdyar revenue was 
collected before land revenue between the middle of October and the 
end of November, and garden rents were taken as late as the middle 
or end of May.® As a safeguard for the payment of the revenue it 
had formerly been usual to make one village responsible for another, 
according to the system known as the chain surety, sdnliU jdmin. 
But in 1828 security was as a rule no longer required.® With the 
object of increasing the area under tillage the snb-divisional manager, 
at the rent settlement time, explained to the people that Government 
would make advances for the purchase of cattle or seed, or to support 
the husbandman till his crop was ripe. He found out what the 
wants of the village were and applied for sanction to the payment 
of advances. Leases for waste lands were granted and a register 
forwarded to head-quarters.* 

There was not much difficulty in getting in the rents. Improve- 
ments had lately been made and the assessment was so light that in 
ordinary years it could be realized without pressure.® Deficiencies 
arising from the failure of individuals to pay were always remitted 
at the time of settling the next year’s rent.® Besides the Govern- 
ment rental the villagers continued to pay the pdtil about ten per 
cent more to meet the village charges,'^ 

In 1828 a survey seems to have been introduced into one or two 
of the petty divisions of Panvel, But as was the case in other parts 
of the district the rates were too high pitched and were never 
brought into use.® 

In 1830 the two Konknns were divided into unequal parts, the 
larger being kept under a Principal Collector and the smaller 


1 Mr. Simson, 1 Itli Novoinljor 1828, in MS. Sol. 160, 671-673. 

Z Mr. Siirtson, lHh Noveinljcr 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 677. 
a MS. Scl. 160, 677, 700-761. < MS. Sol. 160, 669.070. 

0 Her. Answers, 31st October 1828, in MS. Scl. 160, 703. Bice pnccs were then 
(1827-28), ns inr as information goes, about £1 lOr. (Bn. 16) n Pianai. In two rnnrs 
they foU to £1 In. (Be. lOJ), and did not rise for two ytnrs more. The rnsnlt wns very 
great distress. Compere Sfr. Bnvies, 6th Sept. 1837 , Bov. Bee. 870 of 1838, 101. 
e Boplies to Bov. Questions, Blst Oct. 3828, in MS Sol. 160, 781.782. 

7 Bmics to Bor. Questions, 31st October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 782-784. 

* M^ Sel. 160, 584. Compare the orders for the survey of Kondn nnd KlulmbAla 
in MS. Sob 160, 606. In 1837 (6th September) Mr. Bavica wrote, 1827-28 
Jhr. Simson surveyed the potty division of Aurvnhtin PnnvcL 17io mtoa were so 
hoAvy that the people petitionea against the sun-oy and things remained unchanged. 
Bom. Gov. Kev. Beo. 870 of 1838, 121-122. One cause of this fnilure would *ccm to 
bo the marked fall in priceo. The Poovcl relnms show for a Uianat of nee £1 13». 
(Hs. 16i) in 1826-27, £1 10». (Rs. 16) in 1827-28, £1 6*. (Ba. 124) « 1828-^, £1 Is. 
(Rs. lOi) in 1829-30. Mr, Davies, 6th September 1837, Rev. Rcc. 8/0 of 1838, 101. 
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allotted to a Sub-colleotor. By ttis arrangement tto nine tdlwkds of 
the northern district and the' three most northern tdlukds of the 
southern district^ together yielding a land and cnstoms revenue of 
£280^000 (Rs. 28,00,000), ■were placed nnder a Principal Collector at 
Thdna, and the five remaining tdluhas, with a revenue of £100,000 
(Rs. lO,00,000), were attached to RatndgirL^ 

In August 1830 Mr. Reid, the Principal Collector, wrote strongly 
in favour of the grant of villages in lease to the headmen or other 
men of capital.* In his opinion the grant of periodical leases would 
yield the best results. Every inducement should, he thought, bo 
held out to engage the more respectable classes to become intimately 
connected with the husbandmen, whose poverty destroyed all hope 
of advancement, if they were left to their own resources. Though 
there was not much available capital in the Northern Eonkan, many 
respectable persons might, he thought, he willing to invest in land 
the little they possessed if favourable terms were offered them. 
The measure he considered would not only simplify the revenue 
management, but might be of much use in improving the police. 
Still in spite of the Collector’s strong feeling in its favour and of 
the approval and sanction of Government, except in Sdlaette where 
several villages were granted in lease, the system does not seem to 
have been carried out in any part of the district.* In spite of the 
fall of prices 1829 would seem to have been a good season and the 
Northern Ronkon with a marked increase in land and customs 
revenue is reported to have been flourishing.* But 1830-81 and 
again 1832-33 were bad years, and, though after the second failure 
of crops there was a considerable rise, produce prices were still 
very low,® and, especially in the Kalydn division where the rents 
were taken in cash, the people were greatly depressed.® ' In the 
past fifteen years,’ wrote the CoUector in 1833,* ‘the district 
instead of improving has gone back. The face of the country has 
the same primitive and wild appearance that it has worn for 
ages.’ He complained of the roughness and want of system in 
the assessment and asked that some change might be made.® In 
his opinion the system of granting villages in lease had been 
most successful in Salsette and sho^d be extended to the rest 
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1 Mr. Reid, Principal Collector, 12tli Anrast 18S0, in MS. Set 160, 856*857. 

2 In 1830 Mr. Reid found tW owing to &e continned cheapness of grain, except 

in Sdlsette, no villages had been granted for a term of years, a measure which bad 
been proposed by hlr. Boyd. Mr. Reid, Principal Collector, 890, 12th August 1830, 
MS. Sel. 160, 877, 881. * MS. Sd. 100, 876-882, 893-894, 899-903. 

* Gov. Letter to the Rev. Com., 28th February 1831, in MS. SeL 160, 901. 

5 Rioc had of late years averaged about £1 4*. (Hs. 12) the IhandL (Rev. Com. 13th 
May 1835, in Rev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 9). According to the Panvel returns (Rev. 
Rec 870 of 1838, 101) it rose from £1 (Rs. 10) in 1831-32 to £1 10s. (Rs. 16) in 
. 1833-34. Three causes seem to have combined to lower prices, the spread ol tillage, 
the import to Bombay of grain from Malabdr, and the harden of transit duties. 
Mr. Davies, 19th May 1836, in Rev. Rec. 700 of 18.86, 155-157. , . 

• Sin the southern suh-divisions (Sdukshi, Rijpuri, .and Rdygad) now m Koliba 
where the assessment was taken almost wholly in kind, matters were net ^so had. 
Mr. Pitt, 2Sth September 1835, in Rev. Ree. 696 of 1836, 43. Mr. Reid, 12th Angnst 
1830, in MS. Sel 160,871-876; ditto 892. ' ' • 

I Mr. Gibeme, 16th August 1833, in Bom." Gov. Rev. Rec. 650 of 1834, 304. 

» Mr. Gibeme, 10th Angnst 1834, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 628 of 1835, 108-112. 
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ChaptMVIII. of di8triofc.i Major Jervis vrho Trrote abost tbe sametimo 
,Xiand wiongJi lie bold that, except in some places on the coast, 

Adimnistration. botli tho acre rate and tlie rate on estimated produce aero very 
Tirr. namsir. admitted that tlio district was less flonrishing than tho 

1 SSD- 1 S 3 S. ocss-burdoned south. This in Lis opinion was due to the grest 
scarcity of Tvator, tho unhealthinoss of tho wastes and forests, tb 
scanty supply of people and cattle^ and tho want of rich proprietors.* 
Tho iiilly tracts in tho south of Thdna; though much richer 
tlinn the Itatinigiri hills, wore so overrun with forest, brushwooi, 
bamboo, and lemon grass, and tho ripening crops were so esposed 
to tho attacks of loonsts, deer, bears, and wild hogs, water ires so 
scarce, and tho people so reduced by former misrule that there was 
little tillage.® 


jffvumrnl 

Rfviaion, 

l&lS-lSf?, 


From this year begins the second period, the time of revised and 
roducod assessment. In consequence of the Collector’s acconut oE 
the very unsatisfactory state of his charge a special inquiry uas 
ordered. Tho inquiry shewed a pressing need for reducing the 
Government demand. Tho revision of assessments was sanctioned, 
and between 1835 and 1842 was carried out except in the north of 
tho district. The reductions were very liberal including about 
twenty per cent of tho rental and the abolition of transit dnties. 
Tho result was a rapid spread of tillage and a marked improvement 
in tbc state of many of tho people. In 1835 the previons season 
had been bad. Tho rainfall was scanty and nutimcly, and a large 
area was thrown out of tillage.^ In May of that year, Mr. 
Williamson, the Revenue Commissionor, examined the Falydn 
sub-division. What ho saw satisfied him that from the fall in the 
money valuo of rico, the money rote, though not originally excessive, 
had come to represent &r too large a share of tho produce. 
Mr. Williamson calculated that the average ywoduce of a tzV/da of 
good rico land was abont 22 mans, which, according to tho market 
prices of late years, was worth about £1 4s. Sd, (Bs. 12-2), The cost 
of labour in preparing the land might, he thought, be estimated at 
about 12s. (Rs. C), and as the rent was I Os. 8d. (Bs. 6-2) only one 
rupee ofprofit was left.® A few months later (November 1835) ho 
wrote, that tho condition of Knlydn, Panvel, and Nasrgpar, the 
proportion the rent bore to the produce, tho yearly remissions, the 
balances, the aatHled tracts, the wretched state of the bulk of the 
people, were oonvinoing evidence of. over-assessment. The rental 
of those sub-diT7sions should, he thought, be revised. Nowhere 
was a change more wanted than in Nasrdpnr, under the Snhyadri 
hills, whose highly taxed produce was carried over bad roads to 
distant markets. In some parts of Nasrdpnr, Itnown as the Noli 
Khaldti vtahdls, tho people were better off as they were allowed to 

K - 



Ul s vwr wa tWUf /•if, 

, l-a Jlr. B.iries (2Sth February 1838) calls 
th^ 7^r wretBbM'who Lave scarce wheicTnthol to clothctheznsclrcs. ' Bom. Gov. 
Bev. Bee. 700 0/1836,32. 
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tflko an exfra quarter Ugha for every hipha on whicU tlicy paid rent. Chapter YlO» 
Still fhi' nsso»<ment wi'* too liigli, the fillnges lay close iindor tuo load 
SaltViSdn?, nnd to t.nko their produce to market the people had ji Administration, 
lonp TOinrh jouriiPV. Knivdn was in innch the same state. Ahont Xns Unm-sri. 

1 i/'Oit hitjlh of‘ arable' land Iny tvnsio nnd the people svero 
>ni«('ral)lr clotlieil nnd very wrotclicd, Panrcl, near a good market^ 
n’ns rather hotter.' In none of tlio threo anh-divisions were there 
either roads or carls* 


Inconsequence of Mr. WilliamsmiV report Mr. Daviee was chosen 
' ri'vi*-*' the a».sessiiioiit. The nieasurctneuts of Sndashiv Keslinv s 
irvey were accepted,’ nnd the work of revining the rijle.s v * 

>11 l^:l'^. III Jfasnipiir inquiries showed thnf the rents hnd 
been Inrta'ly in um'ar.s, eighteiui jicr cent hehind in tuo 
('.'iditig le'.l't-.'i.*, und Iwettty-Mine jkt cent during tl'O liuit 
tire ten. This wa« not due lonny ire.ikiiess on the part of t 


AlIl' W » 1 «' «»IV *• sssm • V. 

survey were ncoepted,’ nnd the work of revining the riile.s wns begun 
in In Jfasniiiiir inquiries showed thnf the rents hnd for years 

• • ■ • • • - --* the ten yc.ars 

Inat Feven of 

lire ten. J iiisira* iini iiiic >'mi:i v m-uRm-'r. ...t part of tiro Lollcc- 
torsof revetui*' or to any undcr'innding lietween them nuu the people. 
On the C'Uitr.irv lie* mritrdafdilr h.ad mined hiiiiself by tho o.vtremo 
rm^etir of his collections.* The chief objects of ihC ivviFton were, 
in Mr. D.ivies’ opinion, to lower the rental, to reduce the nuimier oi 
rates of a-sr'MiiMit, nnd to nlieliFh cersc'. His inqnines iiitotho 
FlJitf of the isople (.liowerl llial they were niffering griovonsly from 

the fnlj in the value of produce. Fifteen years hefom wnen tho 
DfCAHi w.sserowde<lwi1h troops, tho pn>dnce of tho villtiges '»mcr 
the Fa'ivtidris was in keen demtmd for tho Poona nwrKot. ino 
liiislMad'inni found t> retidy rnlc. f«r their rice, either on tho spot or 
in rotne local market, niuf realists! iilionl LI l U. {Ps. 1 i)n Hundt. 
In eighl'ea vi-rin. of p-.icc had iiindc thcDeec.on n siinpher not 
nroiisituier of griiin, nnd the luishawdmen of flio inland pnvta of 
Thrinn had no market nc.arer than Honihav, Se.a cominunicnlion 
chiefly Willi th- .Mfil'.b.‘;rco.'i<.t kept the Uonilmy mnrket well 
und {he price of rice in Hand.ay was ahoul £l 1 

Hro;-!!, or ne^rlv the irune price that fifteen yeriw heforo 'J'*.* 
lnndiii.an had nsdi'sed in his field or in the local tnarkets. Ot lim 
£1 1-}.. (Its, 17) not mom than il (Rs. 10), nnd m many w* 

than £l (Rs. 10) readied the husbandmen, I ho on'tso of the 0 
ruinously low prices was p-,rtly therougliiicFS of the country nnil tho 
want of madF.' There were ,m enrts iii.d the cost of f'k bnll^U 
svfts heavy. Rut lh« chief muse was tho transit <^','7 \ " ,?r !: ” 
<-qual to 'a diar,.o» of i.hout -U Sd. (Rs.2-2)_<.n 
I.iitier this burden the hiisbandumn's pmlit was redncul ‘o nlmo t 
nothing, nnd until llie dulien wore rejiwdcd little iinprovonitnt eou t 
be looked for.’ 

1 III ta, Oi.v. In i* Ilnf", ran of IMC, l-t. 10*12. -nnoflAAG CO 

r Mr. n»ur., Ssiti r«l'ro»o‘ til fMt itwlialeil .OS 

Jin IS-'S ll>>- rrv.nao iurviy ini-vairin>'nU M'sws'"''W VCVI. 7. 

I Mr. P-sri.*.. IPlI. .'Uy 1^50, hi r."i. the. >«) <•« 5 ^™. .j. 

,rai,I wi, £13.201. fit*, f.tC.OlO), |I,.. «'rr»rj*oMti* is" M'" l,OT,fi?0). 

£i j.nv, (It*. t.i«,.vvi|. ft It''- at »nu isii-Vm 
>,! |S'/> 31 U ls.V.'.31 f*>s;*1 <lt» I'.?, iWl ; .titto tfiO-lOl. 

et ll.r ri<r ill prii • ) £I2.2»» <!!•, 1,22.200) "«-1 fust Whn from 

t Mr. naO‘* r7.'™ls!e.l ISSn, rontS>'.0'l. 

o* tile ^.b) In Ib20 fo2'. fs'. (It*. IW-i. 0 hertoimi" mv ' 


A’itffnf/mr, 

ISSO 
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Besides the abolition of transit dues, Mr. Davies recommended a 
reduction in the land assessment. His chief proposals were in tho 
case of the Kunbis to reduce Sndfishiv Keshav's two classes of 10«. , 
(Re. 5) and Sa. (Ra. 4) to one class of 8s. 6d. (Ks. 4i), and to fix a 
second class at 7s. (Rs. 8^) instead of 6s. (Es. 3).^ In the case of hill’ 
tribes, Tbdkurs and ICdthkaris, be proposed a rodnoUon from 5s. to3». 
(fis, 2^*Rs.l^) in the plough rate andfromSs. to 2s. (Rs..lJ-Ue.l) 
in tlio billhook or hurhad rate." In the case of the pdndharpesMt, 
who in several respects bad suffored'seriously from the change from 
the Mardtba to the English Government, he proposed that their 
specially low rates should be continued and that they should pay 
7s, (Rs. Sh) instead of 8s. 6d. (Rs. 4J).» This represented a fall 
in the Government land-tax from £18,048 to £10,680 (Rs.1,30,480- 
Rs. 1,06,800) or about twenty per cent.* Inquiries into the suhiect 
of cesses showed that though they were very numerous, very trouble- 
some, and veiy liable to abuse, they did not yield more than four per 
cent of the whole revenue. Mr. Davies recommended that half of 
them should be abolished.* Mr. Davies embodied the results of his 

(Bs. 4-12), coat of tillage I0«. (Ra. 5), carriage to market 4s. fRs. 2), f”***™* , 
(12 annaa), total £1 Os. (Ra. 12-8 ) ; value of crop £1 14s. (Ba. 17), margin Os. 

In 1835, when tlio m.-.rket waa much more distant, tlio figures were, rent iis. 
(Ha. 6-8), exchange Sid. (3i annaa), cuatoms 4s. 3id. (R^ 2-2-6), tdlage 10s. (Ba. 5), 

' A c\i ttiaa o.im t/afsil .ri ii£ 5W /R« r/due in BomDSkV 



lev. Her. nee. rouot loao, oo-(». - o™ .ui/vuuv., „i!, 

a Of the hill ThUkura and Kithkaria ho wrote, • Thoy nro ns distinct in habits, rcu 
gion, and appearance from all otlier classes, as if they belonged to another coimW- 
They cannot properly bo termed cultivators, although they endeavonr to cko <m 
a scanty suhsietenoe by tilb'ug p.atches of mountain I.-md. For the rest the> M^e 
hunters, robbers, or basket-makers according to circumstances, iet even these poor 
wretches have been taught to feel the weight of n laud tax. The common mettofl ot 
assessing them is to rate their ploughs at a certain rate, generally 6s. (Ks. ii) 
besides exchange, or the tax is levied on the billhook with which tlicy clear the lane , 
8s. (Rs. 14) per billhook has been hitherto demanded. Those homditai^y ‘[PP 
*1.. ..nonlf thn district ollicera. take from many of them pcniuiBitcs m kind wso. 



of the burhdd or billhook tozs (Ko.ii. ine very s iiau 

present carried on by these poor but laborious dosses (ibewsc®mcDt ofu h ch does 
n^ exceed £40 (Rs. 400) throoghout the w)iole frffalw of 

policy of reclaiming them and making them indnstnons °inv sruauloM o? 

See also Jlr. D-vies^Bcf^ort of 8th Octob^^^^^ ' 

^a’ilr. Simson, Rev. Coim, Ut April 1843, Rev. Bee 1348on842, 1.. 
chnngcs wcio reducing the old S/;//,o rotes of Jls. (Rs. 6i) to 8^ Cd. (Ks. 4* ), Bs. 

(Bs. 41) and 7s. (Hs. 31) In Boreti; fo. 3d. (B». 41), 7s. (Rs. 34), and _6s. (Rs. 3) m 
VnRl-al • 9s (Rs 44) m JTnarllpnr and to 8s. 3d. (Ro, 4j) in ^ Asnndn and Vdsra. 
Jh^&gfort, 26th¥eWy"842.fa Bom. Gov. Rov Bea 1848 of 1842, 63-55. 

6 Mr. Davies, 8th Octol er 1838, Bev. Bee. 748 of 1838, 271,2/2._ The cesses belonged 
to two main classea those levied from husbandmen and thoso levied from traders and 
CTaftsmen The husbandman’s eesscs camo under four groups, laaar, kaaar, palli, and 
ielk Under taaar camo eight levies on etiow, pulse, gunny bara, butter, fowls, ram- 
firewood and gourds. Kaaar ineinded a number of exactions levied m 
roimtetion with the commutation of grain forensh. Under paffis there weroa host of 
levies including a tobacco tax, a hearth tax, and a carl tax. Of or unpaid somco. 

there were three inatances, fort semco, gram canrinc service, and pdfdsserv ice. Of 
non-ogneultnrnl cesses there, was a license, moA(er/a, tax on 

fZxtn ^11 nrt/f4»inen fl BDCCwJ iery cn nco cleaners, <m firewood /or ftmerals, on 
stamping measures, 'on cotton, and on salt. Many of ttese ceases were Rlcgal hut the 
went on navicc them fearing to annoy the officers who benefited by them. 

1 Ar D^sKtaber lS36®in ®cv ^ 7^ 836 195.231, 

271'S7S» Rr*^ Mr. Gibernc, IStli April 283/j in Btv. Rec.775 of lB37f ni*-114. 
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enquiries in two elaborate and masterly reports.^ His conclusions 
were accepted and bis proposals for simplifying and lightening the 
Hasrapur assessment were approved and sanctioned. His demon- 
stration of the crushing efiect of the transit duties was rewarded by 
their abolition over the whole Presidency.^ 

In the next season (1836-37)j of the sis petty divisions of Panvel 
five were revised by Mr. Davies. Only three of the five had before 
been measured. In the other two the land was taxed ' under a most 
extraordinary system.’ The data^ if there ever had been data, were 
lost and forgotten, and the general prindple was for Government 
to demand the same amount in Iqmp every year leaving the internal 
adjustment to thepdiiVs and the people. Payments were generally 
in grain, and if remissions were granted they were apportioned 
according to the share that each man had paid. The villages had 
been surveyed by Mr. Simson in 1827-28. But the rates he had 
proposed wore too high and things had remained unchanged.^ In 
the three petty divisions that had been surveyed and assessed by 
Sadtishiv Keshav (1 788), the original three grades had, as in other 
parts of the district, been forced by the owners into one class, and, 
on this, other rates in money and Innd but chiefiy in kind, had been 
heaped till the assessment ate up half the crop. The assessment 
was levied neither on the land nor on the erop but on the 
individual. The j)dnAharpeshds formed one class and the 
Hunbis another, and among the Kunbis there wore endless 
varieties of payments originally based on the circumstances of the 
individual, or the immediate wants of the revenue contractor. As 
long os the proprietary right of a landholder sheltered him, so 
long only was the farmer kept from exacting the utmost rental. 
Once the landholder was driven from his field by the farmer’s 
exactions the assessment became half of the crop. So elabo- 
rately had this system been carried out, that in one village 
accountant’s charge there were often as many as eighteen grades 
of assessment, eight in kind and ton in cash. The number of rates 
puzzled the people, delayed the preparation of the village accounts, 
and gave the accountant an opening for fraud.* The revenue 
contractors had raised the rates by trickery as well as by force. 
Proofs were abundant that it had been by no means uncommon for 
a contractor to persuade the people to heap low dams across their 
fields and grow rice. At first there was little increase in the con- 
tractors’ demands. But when the banks were finished the land was 
entered ns khartf and full rice rates were levied ever after.® Its 
position on the eoast, its freedom from the bulk of the transit 
dues, and its nearness to Bombay helped to keep prices high in 
Panvel. While in MurbAd and other inland parts the people did 
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1 Bated 28th Fchrnaty 1836 and 19th May 1836, Bom. Ecv. Boo. 700 of 1836. 

S Gov. Letters 1246, 12th May 1836, and 8200, 24th Novemhor 1836, in Bom. Gov. 
Bev. Bee. 700 of 1836, 109 and 221. 

8 Mr, Divvies, 0th September 1837, Bora. Gov. Bov. Bee. 870 of 1838, 121, 122. 
i Mr. D.avics, 0th September 1837, Bom. Gov. Bov, Eco. 870 of 1838, 116-119. 

' b Mr, Davies, 6th Sciitombcr 1837, Bora. Gov. Bov. Rcc. 870 of 1838, 94.95. 
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not realize more than £1 (Rs.lO) for a TthanAi of ricoj inPonvol the 
average for several years had been over £1 6s. (Rs. 13).^ 

In spite of this advantage the state of Panvel was bad. The people 
were poor, depressed, and ignorant ; there were no roafb and no carts, 
and few husbandmen had any bullocks. They had to hire cattle from 
the pdndharpeslids and had to pay for the season twelve mans of rice 
for a pair of bullocks and fourteen mans for a pair of buffaloes.” The 
chief changes which Mr. Davies proposed,all of wldoh were approved 
and sanctioned by Government, were to lower the rental until it 
represented about one-third of the whole yield, to group the lands 
into three classes, to abolish extra cesses, to make rates uniform, 
and to pay the hereditary district officers from the Government 
rental.^ With the consent of the people .the new rates were taken 
in cash instead of in kind. In this year, also, in Beldpur or Tnloja, 
instead of the old commuted grain rates, a uniform money rate of 
6s. (Rs. 8) a higha was introduced ; the change involved a reduction 
of £1850 (Rs. 18,500) in the Government rental.* 

In 1837 the revision was extended to Murbdd which was described as 
more highly assessed and worse off for markets than almost any part 
of the JKonkan. It was depressed by a more than commonly exces- 
sive taxation and much of its rich land lay waste.® Tlio local price 
of rice had fallen from about £1 12». (Rs. 16) to from 16s. to £l 4s. 
(Rs. 8-Rs. 12) the Mandi. Of a rental of £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000) 
£4700 (Rs. 47,000) were outstanding. The people had improved 
litUe if at all under British management.® 

The original MarAtha bigha rates of I Os. 7Jd (Rs. 5-6) for first 
class, 8s. 6d. (Rs. 4-4) for second doss, and 6s. djd. (Rs. 3-8) for 
third class rice land had been raised by the farmers to one rate of 
11s. (Rs. 5-8) for Kunbis, 8s. 6d. (Rs. 4-4) for pdndharpcshds, and 


1 The details are, 1820 27, fl 13s. (He. lOJ) ; 1827.28, £l 10s. (Rs. IB) ; 1828.29, 
f 1 5s. (Es. 12i), 1829.30, £1 Is. (Ee. lOi) j 1830-31, £1 (Ks. 10 ) ; 1831-32, £l (Be. 10); 
1832-33, fl 8s7 (Ba. 14) ; 1833-34, £l 10s. (Ks. 16); 1834-33, £1 4s. (Rs. 12) ; 1835-36, 
£1 12s. (Ba. 16) ; 1836-37, £I 8s. (Rs. 14) ; average £1 Gs. 4jd. (Es. 13-3). Mr. Dories, 
6th September 1837, Bom. Gov. Bov. Bee. 870 of 1838, 101. 
a Mr. Davies, 6tl September 1837, m Boro. Gov. Rev. Bee. 870 of 1838, 103. 

3 Mn Davies, 6th September 1837, in Bom. GoVjEov. Bee. 870 of 1838, 132 Chief 
Sec 4thMnyl838,mBev. Bee. 870 of 1838, 190. Hiochief icducbons jnrental ivero, 
in Vdjo o change from n grain rental of from four to ten moiw the 6tff/ia or a money 
isseesment from 4i. to 1.3». 3(/. (Rs. 2-Ks. 6- JO) to a 5t.7/«iratc of from 5s. to Os. (Rs 2i- 
Rs 41) • in Amvnlit from iv groin rental of from 2)/ to lOJ mans or a cash rato of 
10,..(Bs.3.^^^.5) 


OT n ™hri^til‘S“2 to Vmivtihahipha or n cash inteof 6^ M to 11s. (Bs.2-10- Es 6i) 
to S ^h rate of 4s. to 8s. 6<f. (Bs. 2-Bs. 41). Mr. :Ungford, Collector, 26th Feby. 
1^0 inner- Bee 1348 of 1842, 40-41. Among tlio taxes that wore nbolislied were 
1B4-, in ner. xw-i- nnlm-troe cess. Chief See. to Gov,, 4tli May 


Ainon;; tlio taxes that wore nbolialtod were 
n crrownir ecss acTsss ccsV, and 'a dead palm-tree cess. Chief Sec. to Gov,, 4tli Ma; 
?l^^n®Bom 'Go? Bev. Boc. 870 of 1838, 191. ‘ Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI, 285. 

frson, 7th September 1836, in Bom. Gov.-Bcv. Bee. 740 of 1830, 277, and in 
776 of ^37^69-00; and Mr. Langford, 26tb Fcbruaiy 1842, m Bom. Gov. Bev. Eco. 

rfheVie 13th Anril 1837, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 776 of 1837, 108-109 ; and 
Mr. DaWefsrf Febraa^and Kh April 1837, in Bom. Gov. Bov. Bcc. 776 of 1837, 
123-138. 
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6s. 4JA (Rs. 3-3) for ThAknrs.i Under tte English these rates 
had remained unchanged. The abolition of the traiisit dues had 
done g^at good in ATnrb^d, as the habits of the people enabled them 
to gain the full benefit of the remission by carrying their produce 
to good markets.^ The local price of rice had risen from 18s. or 
£1 (Rs. 9 or Rs. 10) a khandi to £1 6s. (Rs.lS).» Still the rates 
pressed very heavily and left an estimated higlia profit of only 6s. 
to 9s. (Rs. 3 - Rs. 4i).* A reduction was proposed in rice land for 
Runbis from 11s. to 8s. (Rs. SJ-Rs. 4), for pdndharpeshas fro'm. 
8s. 6d. to 7s. (Rs. 4i - Rs. 3J), and for Thakurs from 6s. 4Jd. to 6s. 
(Rs. 8-8 - Rs. S),® and in uplands from 3s. 2id. to 2s. (Rs. 1-9-6 - 
Re. 1). These proposals were approved by the Commissioner 
and sanctioned by Government.® They represented a sacrifice of 
£1396 (Rs. 13,960), being a fall from £9383 to £7987 (Rs. 93,830 - 
Rs. 79,870) .» 

In the same year (1 836-37) the garden lands of Bassein were 
examined by Mr. Williamson. So heavily were they taxed that a large 
area had fallen out of tillage and a reduction of nearly 1 00 per cent wa s 
found necessary.® In the next season (1837) unimportant change 
was made in the assessment of the Bassein petty division of Manikpur. 
The people were Christians, hardworking and skilful husbandmen. 
They were very highly assessed paying cesses besides a very heavy 
parcel or toka rate. They got fair prices for their rice, the average 
market rate during the ten years ending 1836 being 30s. (Rs. 16) 
a khandi, of which the growers probably secured from £1 4s. to £1 6s. 
(Rs. 12 -Rs. 18). Mr. Gibeme was satisfied that a reduction should 
be made, and his proposals to introduce Mgha rates of 7s., 6s., and 5s., 
were sanctioned by Government though they involved a sacrifice of 
from £605 (Rs. 6050) to £396 (Rs. 8960) or a reduction of 34 per 
cent.® In this year also the garden rates in Mtlhim were revised by Mr. 
Davidson.'® Kalydn was considered one of the most highly assessed 
parts of the district. Bat no ofllcer could be spared to revise the 
rates. , As he was unable to go into the details of the settlement. 
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1 Mr. Coles, 6tli April 1837, Kov. Bee. 776 of 1837, 125-126. In some parts, 
Ehedul, Jada, Sirosi, and YaisbAkhra, the land had not been sarvoTcd, and was assessed 
on the parcel, tokdhandi or hunddbandi, system. 'iSi. Gibeme, 27th December 1836, 
in ^r. Bee. 776 of 1837, dO. 

2 Mr, Davies, 3rd February 1837, in Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee. 776 of 1837, 156. 

'8 Mr. Coles, 5th April 1837, in Bom. Gov. Bov. Bee. 775 of 1837, 133. 

t Mr. Davies’ estimate was, under the Peshwa, not receipts £1 2s. 9J(f. (Bs. 11-6-6), 
rent 9s. (Rs, 4-8), balance 13s, 9i(f. (Bs. 6-14-6) ; in 1837 net receipts 19s, 9d. (Rs. 9-14), 
rent 11s, (Bs. 5-8), balance &s. 9(f. (Rs. 4-6) ; 3rd February 1837, Bom, Gov. Bev, 
Bee. 776 of 1837, 163-156. 

s Mr. Coles, 5th April 1837, Bev. Bee, 776 of 1837, 142-146. Besides lowering tho 
rates, it was arranged that the district revenno officers’ dnes should be paid from the 
Government receipts, not by an extra cess. Mr. Coles, 5th April 1837, Bev. Rec. 
776 of 1837, 133-140. Special rewards were oSered to tempt tho Eithkaris to take 
to rice tillage. Rev. Roc. 975 of 1839, 119. 

6 In sanctioning the rates Government notice that they trusted the making of tho 
Th&na cansoway, and the removal of restrictions at Koly&n would do much for tho 
inland parts of Thdna. Gov. Letter, 14th July 1837, in Bev, Bee. 775 of 1837, 
161-162. 7 Mr. Lsmgford, 26th Feby, 1842, in Bev, Bee. 1348 of 1842, 53, 

8 Bom. Gov. Sol. XCVI. 377. 

® Mr. Gibeme, 14th July 1837, in Bev, Rcc. 775 of 1837, 189, 190. ' 

to Bom. Gov, Sel. LXXIll. 12. ' 
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Chapter VIII. Mr. Gibeme in 1837-38 proposed, and his suggestion was approved, 
L^d existing rates shonld bo reduced by 2s. (Re. 1) for Knnbis 

Administration, .and by Is. (8 as.) for pdndkarpeshds, until arrangements could bo 
The Bkitish. “ ““plot® revision. This change implied a sacrifice of 

Batsein, Mdhim, ^2214 (Es. 22, 140) of revenue and was probably a greater reduction 
Kalydn,' BMwndi, even than that made by Mr. Davies.* The amount of the reduction 
1837-1841. continued to be entered as a remission until 1842-48, when it was 
finally written off.® In 1840 Mr. Gibeme revised Bhiwndi, 
reducing the assessment by £1300 (Es, 13,000) . His proposals were 
finally sanctioned in 1842-43.® 

This completed the parts of the district in which the general 
pitch of assessment was too high. However rough and in individual 
cases oppressive the rates in the rest of the district might bo, they 
were on the whole moderate. The people were freed from the 
burden of transit duties, and, as a rule, had a sure and easy 
market for their produce. Except a small portion of Bassein where 
a heavy irregular cess bad caused much injury, the coast districts 
Sdlaeile. Were in fair condition,^ Sdlsette was specially flourishing. It waS 
one of the happiest parts of the British territory. Owing to the 
failure of rain in 1835 about thirty-seven per cent was untilled, but 
in ordinary years not a spot of arable land was waste. Core had 
been taken that the assessment shonld not represent more than 
one-third of the produce.® And though the soil yielded only 
second and third class rice, there was a good market close at liond. 
Prices were fairly high, ranging, in a fair season, from £1 16a. to £2 
' (Es. 18 -Es. 20) the muda, and grass and straw fetched a high price 

as well as grain. The roads were good and there were no cesses 
or tolls, Farm stock was abundant. There were more than 2000 
carts and the people were fairly clothed.® 

BeiiiKs, The effect of the general lowering of the Government demand was 

1836-1841. afallintherentalfrom£2&4,600(Es.29,4G,000)m 1833 .t 34 to £1 70,400 
(Es. 17,04,000) in 1837-38 or a sacrifice of £1 24,200 (Es. 12,42,000).* 
The result of these liberal remissions wasimmediate and most marked. 
All and more than had been hoped from ohe change was realised. 
In Nasrdpur in 1886-37 the second. year of revised rates, increased 
tillage yielded a rental of £500 (Es. 5000) and the revised rates 
were collected without a murmur.® The next season 1837-38 was 
unfavourable, and much loss was caused by a storm on the 15th of 
June that washed away the rice banks.® In the parts of the district 
where redactions had not been' made largo remissions were necos- 


1 Mr. Itangford, SGth Febniaiy 1842, in Iter, Deo. 1348 of 1842, GO-61. Sco also 
her. Bee. 1102 of 1840, 27, and 1244 of 1841, 142. 

2 Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 276. s Bom. Gov. Sol. XCVI. 328. 

4 Mr. T)arie^ 8tli October 1836, in Bov. Bee. 74C of 1636, 200-201. 

6 The onc-tliird sbaro waa oommuted into cash at tbo rate of Its 20 for a imtda. 
At first Ooremment kept in repair the salt-rice dams and took liiilf of tho produco, 
but tlic n ork of rc|>airiDg tlic embankments bad been made over to the people and 
tbe Government ebare reduced to one-tliird. Ber, Bee. 606 of IS3G, 253-264. 

0 Mr. Davies, 27th January 18.36, in Bev, lice. 696 of 1836, 293-295. 

r Bom. Gov. Hev, Bee. 976 of 1839, 117. 

* Bev. Com. I6th Kovember 1836, in Ear. Bee. 776 of 1837, 61, 09. 

® Mr. Coles, 18lh September 1838, in Her. Kco. 976 of 1839, 119, 
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sarj. In the revised sub-divisions, not only was the revenue 
reabsed without complaint, but there was a great spread of tillage 
yielding in Nasrfipur a revenue of £640 (Rs. 6400) and of £550 
(Ks. SSOO) in Kaly4n.‘ Next year (1838-39) a faflure of rain 
caused much distress. Most liberal remissions had to be made 
amounting in Sanj&n to one-half of the rental, and in Rajpuri 
to one-fourth. In the revised districts one-fifth had to be granted 
in Ealy4n, but a fifteenth was enough in Murbfid, a twentieth in 
Nasrdpnr, and a thirtieth in Panvel.* In spite of the bad season 
there was a marked spread of tillage especially in MurbiLd and 
KalyAn.® The next season (1839-40) was more favourable and 
the revised sub-divisions again compared well with the others. In 
them less remission than in other parts of the district had to he 
granted, and all the revenue except £13 (Rs. 130) was realised.* 
In the opinion of Government the result of the abolition of transit 
duties and other objectionable items was highly satisfactoiy. New 
markets had been opened to the people, tillage was spreading, 
land had hecbmo an object of contention, and the old holders were 
coming back to their original fields.® The improvement continned 
in 1840-41. The revenue rose from £145,862 to £154,481 
(Rs- 14,58,620 - Rs. 15,44,810), the remissions fell from £10,924 to 
£4164 (Rs. 1,09,240-^. 41,640), and, at the close of the year, 
the outstandings were only £632 (Rs. 6320).* The progress of 
the revised districts was most marked. In Kalydn, where revenue 
had risen and tillage spread more than anywhere else, there were 
ho complaints, the people were anxious that present rates should 
continue.^ In Nqsrdpur tillage had risen from 27,367 bighds in 
1834-35 to 31,254 bighds in 1838-39 and collections from £8831 
(Rs, 88,310) in 1835-36 to £11,649 (Rs. 1,16,490) in 1840-41.® In 
Murbdd in five years the spread of tillage more than made 
good the sacrifice of revenue, the rental in 1840-41 being £9398 
(Rs. 93,980) or £16 (Rs. 160) above the maximum levied in 1836.® 
In Panvel the collections rose from £16,686 (Rs. 166,860) in 1837-38 
to £17,263 (Rs. 1,72,630) in 1840-41 or an increase of £^77 
(Rs. 5,770).“ 

While tho assessment of the south and south-east was thus lighten- 
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1 Mr. Colca, ISth September 1838, in Her. Rec. 975 of 1839, 109-110. 

2 Bom. Gov. Rev. Roc. 1102 of 1840, 114. 

2 Mr. Pringle, Collector, 30 th September 18.39, Rev. Rec. 1102 of 1840, 27. 

♦ Bora. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1244 of 1841, 141-167. 

r* Gov. Rea. 6th February 1840, in Rev. Hec. 1102 of 1840, 121-122, 

6 Mr. Simaon, Rev. Com., 1st April 1842, in Rev. Beo. 1848 of 1842, 1-2. 

V Mr. Langford, 26th Fcbruaiy 1842, in Rev. Rec. 1348 of 1842, 60. 
s Tho details of tho spre.id of tillago are, 18^35, 27,367 highdt ; 1835-36, 28,049 ; 
1830-37, 28,031 :'1837-38, .30,417 ; and 1838-39, 31,254. Mr. Harrison, 14th September 
1839, in Rev. Rec. 1102 of 1840, 95, 96, 101. The ooUoctions were before revision, 
1834-35 £12,896, and after revision 1835-36 £8331, 1836-37 £10,443, 1837-38 £11,195, 
1838-39 £10,733, 1839-40 £11,448, and 1840-41 £11,049. Mr. Simson, Rev. Com., 1st 
April 1842, in Rev. Rec. 1348 of 1842, 12. 

‘ s Mr. Langford, 2Gth Fcbrnary 1842, Rev, Rec. 1348 of 1842, 52, 53. Mr. Simson, 
Rev. Com., 1st April 1842; ditto 11. . > 

10 The details are, 1835-36 £17,925, 1836-37 £17.409, 1837-38 £16,886, 1838-39 
£16,034, 1839-40 £10,704, and 1840-41 £17,263. Mr. Simson, Rev, Com., 1st April 
1842, in Rev. Rco. 1348 of 1842, 12. 
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C aptor TUI, cd and simplified, the original clumsy and uncertain practice ma 
.Land continued in the north and along the coast. About Kolranthe 
Administration, largest, poorest, and most secluded part of the district the infonna. 
Tim Bnmair, scanty. When the British occupied the countiy no 

Italian, t^stworthy papers \rero found. The village headmen and district 
JSi9, omccrs went over the villages with the British officers, and gave 

them a note of the amount and the character of the assessment on 
the different plots of land.^ In 1842 there were no fewer than' 
six modes of assessment. Of these the most common, inclnding 
about one-half of the whole, was the muddbandi. Under this the 
khandi of land varied from one to nine bigJids, and the assessment 
from 6s. to £3 (Ra. 3 -Ra. 80). The second mode was the toMbandi, 
The toJca of land varied, according to its character, from a half to 
four bighds, and its rental varied according as it was near or fer 
from a market. The plongh-cess or ndngarbandi was in force over a 
small area in Mokhdda, the cess varying from 4fi. to £1 8s. (Bs. 2 
Rs, 14), and the greatest area under one ]dongh being ten ligMs. A 
special form of the parcel or plot cess, locally known as kdshandi, 
was in force to a small extent. The plots or holdings varied in size 
from nine to forty highds and paid from £8 to £16 (Hs. 30- Bs. 100). 
The rates had never been changed and the revenue collected in this 
wa.y amounted to £172 (Rs. 1720). These four wore old systems 
and had been in force when the lands' had formed part of the 
Jawhdr state. In some cases the assessment was high. But in the 
Collector’s opinion excess of assessment should be met by indiridunl 
reductions ; the countiy was too mid and too thinly peopled to he 
surveyed. The remaining systems were the bigha rate or bigkdvni, 
and the hill tillage or dongnr dali. The bigha rate of 8s, (Rs, 4) was 
in use over only n very small area. Hill tillage prevailed in ToMsri, 
Taishdkhra, and Gdrgaon, the wild parts of Mokhdda. The pdtils 
and taldtis made a rough guess suiwey of those lands and levied a 
bigha rate. Unlike other parts of the Konkon, the people of 
Mokhdda who were mostly Kdthkaris Tdrlis and Thdkurs, wore 
unsettled, rarely spending two years in the same spot. They moved 
from place to place, squatting where they found amble waste and 
having their patches of tillage roughly me-isured when the crop 
was ripe. They suffered much oppression at the hands of patits 
and taldtis. If the land cultivated was varkas, it piid a bigha rate 
of Is. (8 as.). In 1842, on the recommendation of the Collector a 
lax of I s. (as, 8) was Sxed for every pickaxe, _ httdalf and the bigha 
rate was abolished.® The other ports of the district, Sanjdn Muhiin 
and Bnssein except Bassein islaua, were in 1842 described as thinly 
peopled and miserably tilled. Mr, Vibart was convinced that this 
was in great measure owing to the wretched revenue system, and 
that a feed bigha rate would cause a great spread of tillage.® 

North Tidna, Three years later (1846) Mr. Davidson, then assistant collector, 
2 S 4 S. prepared a careful account of the three coast snb-divisions, Bassein 
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nntl Siiiijitn,.niid also of Kolvan and Bhiwndi. The popn- 
latiou of iticsii five .sub-divisions was cstiinntod at 207,000, but tho 
uuinbrr was prob-sbl}* gn'ntcr. Tlie people wero poor; but this, in 
Sfr. Davidson's opinion, wn-s not beeansc Govorninont took too 
inucli from tlicin, but bocause tbeir ignorance and superstition 
inado them tho victims of Hntlnnans nnd inonoyli-nders. Tlioro was 
plenty of wistc land, but the people wore too few to till it, nnd tho 
ravages of .small-pox kept their iiutnhors from increasing. There 
wero four chief inudcs of nssossmenl hnudalawU, miiKjarhttitd!, 
tnuddhand! or iT/ien, nnd'highoti. The principle of tho hmida was 
n fixed paymtcnl oitlior in money or in kind, or both in money nnd 
kind, acconling to tho vnluo of tho land. Tho principle was just 
and simple, but was inarrc'd in practice bv the ignomneo of tho size 
nnd chnraetcr of tho holdings. Tho local oflicers wore tho referees 
in all dispute'*, nnd there wn-* little doubt that they defmitdcd Govern- 
ment and tyrannised over tho villagers. Tho plough-cess, though 
well snifcfl to the wilder tnicts, was open to tho objection that it 
favoured cnroles-s tillage. The muduhamli or dhep system prevailed 
over a Inrge area. The principle of thw mode of nsso8'*mDnt was 
fair, n jilot of land oqnal to the production of a. certain quantity of 
rice. But necessity and fraud had set arido tho original principle 
of n'*5cs.«monl. There wero no records nnd no system either in tho 
area of land entered us n vtiidtt, or in tho qnnnlitj* of grain that tho 
mitdn contained, Govornnient were nearly ns unlit to do justico to 
thom.sclvcs or their hnsbamlmon ns they wore nndcr tho humUibandi 
systetn. Jfr. Davidson urged that all of these forms of nises.smcut 
should bo superseded by a highu mte.’ Tho Collrotor agreed with 
hir. Davidson that the e.visting practice wa.s defocliyc nnd confused ; 
tho chief oljstaclo to iinprovcnicnt lay in tho difiiculty of getting 
oflicers qnalified to carry* <mt n survey.* 

Of the produce, cost, nnd profit of tho gardens, dry lands, liquor- 
yielding trees, nnd fisliories of Unssoin, MAliira, Sanjlln, Kolvan, 
nnd Jlhirvndi, ilr. Davidson prepared tho following estimates. In 
Ilnsscin under garden lands 5383 highds yielded a gross produce 
worth ns.8,0fl,2U7, with a tillage cost of Ks, 7,25,70(i, a rontnl of 
Ils. 20,9 1 5, nnd a profit of Us. 63,070, of which Ks. 19,600 wero from 
nOOhightU of cocoa-palms, K.S. 10,000 from 3200 hijr/rus of sugarcane, 
and Rs. 12,300fTOm lfll05iy/«fsof plantnims. Under drv lands 20,1 77 
highlit yielded n gro.ss produce wort li Us. 2,82,1 1(>, with a tilhigo cost 
of Hs. 1,51,215, a rental of Ils. 80,505, nnd a profit of Us. 50,380, 
of which Us. 50,300 wore from 20,120 highU of early crops. 
Under liquor-yielding trees 25,000 palms and 1-17 date trees yielded 
a gross produce worth Ils. 1,25,257, with a cost of Ils, 02,610, a 
rental of Ks. 40, 919, •and a profit of Ils. 15,098.* 1' ishencs yielded 
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Rs. 17,176 and left a profit of Rs, 7027, the charges amonntine to 
Rs. 10,149. ® 

In Mdliim, nnder garden lands, 1409 higlids yielded a gross prodaco 
worth Rs. 1,30,914, with a tillage cost of Rs. 94,674, a rental of 
Rs. 5278, and a profit of Rs. 86,962, of which Rs. 18,900 were from 
1 39 bighda of cocoa-palms, and Rs. 9361 from 407 bighds of sngar- 
cane, Rs. 7446 from 438 bighas of plantains, and Rs. 5025 from 201 
bighds of ginger. Under dry lands, 19,418 bighds yielded a gross 
produce worth Rs. 4,61,3 32, with a tillage cost of Rs. 2,25,788, a 
rental of Rs. 77,335, and a profit of Rs. 1,58,009, of which Rs. 1,57,763 
were from 19,1 73 bighds of early crops. Under liquor-yielding trees, 
17,000 palm and 18,800 date trees yielded a gross produce worth 
Rs. 70,281, with a cost of Rs. 19,204, a rental of Rs. 5394, and aprofit 
of Rs. 45,683. fisheries yielded Rs. 81,220 and left a profit of 
Rs. 21,854, the charges amounting to Rs. 9366. 

In Sanjdn, under garden lands, 352 bighds yielded a gross produce 
worth Rs. 25,228, with a tillage cost of Rs. 17,876, a rental of 
Rs. 1019, and a profit of Rs. 6833, of which Rs. 2000 were from 09 
bighds of plantains, Rs. 1910 from 20 bighds of cocoa>palm, and 
Rs. 1179 from 71 bighds of sngarcane. Under dry land, 38,036 
bighds yielded a gross produce worth Rs. 4,52,09 1, with a tillage cost 
of Rs. 2,37,247, a rental of Rs. 87,092, and a profit of Rs. 1,27,752,. 
of which Rs. 97,420 were from 24,355 bighds of early crops, 
Rs. 25,800 from 12,900 bighds of upland or vnrlcas crops, and 
Rs. 4158 from 693 bighds of late crops. Under liquor-yielding 
trees, 13,791 palm and 138,249 date trees yielded a gross produce 
worth Es. 1,99,194, with a cost of Rs. 19,729, a rental of Rs. 20,729, 
and a profit of Rs. 1,58,736. Fisheries yielded Rs. 30,482 and left 
a profit of Rs. 22,415, the charges amounting to Rs. 8017. 

In Kolvan, now Vdda and ShdhApnr, there were ho garden crops. 
Under dry land 15,973 bighds yielded a gross prodnce worth 
Rs. 1,75,815, with a tillage cost of Rs. 86,598, a rental of Rs. 45,265, 
and a profit of Rs. 43,952, of which Rs. 39,920 were from 10,644 
bighds of early, and 3972 from 5296 bighds of upland crops. Under 
liquor-yielding trees 1417 palm trees' yielded a produce worth 
Rs. 1417, with a cost of Rs. 354, a rcuta) of Bs. 465, and a profit of 
Rs. 598 j and 7500 moha trees yielded a produce worth Bs. 6250, 
with a cost of Rs. 8750 and a profit of Rs. 2500. 

In Bhiwndi, garden land measured only eleven bighas all under 
sugarcane. It yielded a gross produce worth Rs. 660, with a tillage 
cost of Rs. 570, a rental of Rs. 58, and a profit of Rs. 32. Under 
dry land, 82,182 hiy/uis yielded a gross produce worth Rs. 5,00,367, 
w’ith a tillage cost of Els. 3,15,050, a rental of Bs. 1,10,239, and a 
profit of Es. 75,078, of which Es. 55,253 were from 26,000 bighds 
of early, Rs. 9773 R-om 3224 bighds of upland, and Bs. 9614 from 
2814 bighds of late crops. Under liquor. yielding trees, 8711 palm 
trees yielded a gross produce worth Rs. 29,379, with a cost of 
Rs. 10,344, a rental of Ks. 2722, and a profit of Es. 16,313. Moha 
trees yielded a gross produce worth Rs. 86,982 and loft a profit of 
Rs. 2435, 'the charges amounting to Es. 31,547. Fisheries yielded 
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Ea. 6110 and left a profit of Ra. 790, the charnea amounting to 
Ba. 5320.* . fa B 

By the very liberal aacrificea of land revenue between 1885 and 
1 842 Government raiaed themaaa of the landholdera from labourera to 
be owners of valuable propertiea. Numbers of the people were unfit 
for their new position. Finding themselves with a large margin of 
profit they spent recklessly, out of proportion to their means. The 
prey was sighted from afar by the thrifty greedy Vania of Mdrwfir. 
They fiocked to the district in crowds and settled in even its 
remotest villages. They tempted the people with the offer of money 
and took written bonds payable at a hundred per cent interest. If 
the borrower did not pay, the rate of interest was doubled, and, 
if he again failed, a decree of the civil conrt was passed against him 
and his lands and his house were sold. The Marwdris grew rich in 
a few years, made over their interest to young retainers, and carried 
their spoils to their own country. Numbers of the people of the 
district were turned out of their lands and their homes, and reduced 
to be the Marwdris’ tenants or their labourers.^ 
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In 1844 an important change was made by abolishing most of the 
cesses that had hitherto been levied and introducing a salt>taz in 
their place. The chief taxes that were remitted were the license 
mohtarfa cess yielding £1306 (Bs. 13,060), and a fisherman’s cess 
yielding £3325 (Rs. 33,250).® 

In 1846 a census was taken and showed a total population of 
554,937. These returns were believed to be incomplete, and a second 
census taken five years later showed an increase of about 38,255.® 

In 1850 the Revenue Commissioner Mr. Shaw urged that Thdna 
and Koldba should be made separate districts. The unwieldy size of 
the present district, its nearness to Bombay, the large number of 
petitions, and the weight of the magisterial and current duties made 
it too heavy a charge to be well managed.® According to the 
Collector Mr. Law, if the proposal to divide the Konkan into three 
districts was carried ont, Thdiua with eleven sub-divisions would have 
an area of about 4000 square miles, a popnlation of nearly 525,000, 
and a revenue of about £150,000 (Rs. 15,00,000) ; Eoldba with five 
sub-divisions would have an area of nearly 1500 square miles, a popu- 
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1 Ur. Davidson, 25tli December 1845, Tbilna Collector’s file, Beports on Qeneral 
Condition, 1843-1853. 

s Ur. Law, Collector, 8th April 1848, Thina Collector’s ^e, Gen. Con., 1843-1853. 

3 Inidnding Sinkshi^jpun and RAygnd, the moJitar/a yielded £1780 (Ks. 17,800) 
and the fishermen's cess £3334 (Bs. 33,340). Collector to Bevenue Commissioner, 
1072 of 11th Angnst, and 1434 of 13th liovemhoc 1843, in Thdna Colleotor’s file of 
Taxes, Vol. II. A few cesses were oontinued some by oversight, otheis because they 
were thought to form part of the land rental. They were abolished hy order of 
Government in 1840. (Rev. Dec. 84 of 1851, 373). Bnt as late ns 1858 taxes were 
stQI kept np that should long ago.hevo been stopped. Ur. Jones, Collector, in Rev. 
Bee. 19 of 1858, part 3, 1005. 

4 Inclnding Stokshi BAjpuri and BAygad, the total population^ was returned at 

764,320 in 1846 and 815,849 in 1851 ; and excluding the three sub-divisions the totals 
were 554,937 and 503,192. Thdna Collector's Filo of Statistics, 1836-1860. 'Tlie 
details have been given in the Popnlation Chapter. • ' ‘ 

' 5 Mr. Shaw, Bev. Com., 21st August 1831, in Bev. Bee. 35 of 1851, 25-26,' 
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ChaptM^VIII. lation of nearly 300,000, and a revenue of £105,900 (Rs. 10,59,000) ; 

Land Ratndgiri with five sub-divisions would have an area of 4500 

Administration, square miles, a population of 030,000, and a I’evcnne of nearly £92,500 

TbeBaitisu. ®j25,000).^ 

Bcvenue, During the last years of this period the district oflBcors more than 

18S7-1SS3. once urged on Government the advantage of introducing an uniform 
hiffha assessment in place of the existing rough and uncertain 
inodes of assessment.^ Government agreed that the oluiugo was 
desirable. The measure was delayed only until arrangements could 
be made for the introduction of a complete revenue survey.® The 
fii'st sisteen years of revised assessments (1887 - 1853), though nono 
of them very prosperous, seem, except 1838-89, to have been fniily 
favourable.^ The returns point to a steady devolopmeut, roveuuo 
collections rising, in spite of the large reductions in rates, from 
£94,904 (Rs. 9,49,040) in 1837-38 to £105,146 (Rs. 10,51,460) in 
1852-53, and outstandings falling from .£3185 (Rs. 31,850) to £1204 
(Rs. 12,040). The details are shown in the following statement ; 


Thdtia Land Sevenue, ISSf-SS to 18BS-BS. 


VsAiia. 


Rcoxtft* 

Bionit. 

Out* 

stand- 

hiffti 

ttens. 

VsAsa. 

Bcnbl. 

Blons. 

OdU 

Stand 

OuBcc- 

ttons 

1837-38 .. 
18J8 30 . 
1830-10 .. 
1610-11 ... 
16i1*12 . . 
1812-13.. 
1843-41 .. 
1811-19 .. 

Us. 

lOflOySlO 

11.21,823 

lO.OO.OSO 

11,21.300 

0,01,734 

0,00,019 

0,85,071 

0,81,070 

Its. 

88,958 
1,08,176 
61,950 
30,085 
68,717 
14, 0S6 
16,721 
16,440 

ns. 

31,816 

17,672 

9371 

4116 

4118 

tJSS 

10,208 

6037 

Bb. 

0,40,046 

0,05,474 

10,35,690 

10,76,8US 

8,08,660 

9,72,110 

9,69,146 

9,07,603 

184S40 ... 
IB4M7 .. 
lS4?-4e .. 
lB48-.il .. 
1849 SO ... 
1850.61 .. 
1851-52.. 
1852.63 .. 

Bs. 

10,07,0.51 

10,06,808 

10,74,440 

10,36,117 

20,62,021 

10,03,563 

10,86,078 

Bb. 

43,488 

OJ37 

26,780 

:19,2I0 

17,330 

16,811 

20,706 

21,672 

Bs. 

«S07 

4401 

4076 

14,300 

81S2 

29,619 

14,016 

13,013 

Bb, 

0,67,670 

9,02,178 

»,0S,il7 

0,00,840 

10,00,656 

10,07.501 

10,87,812 

10,61,168 


fpllseB arrangements were at last completed for introducing 

JSB-186 , revenue survey into Thdna, and nnder Captain, now General, 

Francis operations were begun in November of that year by the 
measurement of the lands of Nasrdpur. The plan of the survey was 
to measure in detail every rice and cold-weather crop holding, and 
to measure the uplands, the grass, and the hill-grain lands as a whole, 
calculating their area by scale measnrement from a map constructed 
from a circuit survey of the village. To measure the rice and 
cold- weather crop lands a doable process was in most cases necessary. 
The land was first divided into section or survey numbers, and 
then the individual holdings which each survey number contained 


1 Xho Collector, 7th Octohor 1850, Thina Collector's File, Statistics, 1836-1860. 

S Mr. Compton, first sesistaat coXIoctor, 16th Ootober 1851, TiiinoCoIIeator's Ftio, 
Genoral Condition, 1843-1853. 73ic )north districts of Sanjiin, Mdhim, and Kolvan 
roqoired (1866} thosorroy assessment most. la Biuijia and Moliim the land assessment 
was exticrooly irrssulor. Mr. Jones, 23rd May 1856, in Bom. Gov. Bov. Bee. 19 of 
1856, part 3, 1005. 

a Gov. Letter, 20th Fehmaiy 1851, in Bcv. Bee. 34 of 1851, 16S. 

4 Ihe available detmls are: 1837-38 a bad year, Bcv. Bee. 976 of 1839, 111, 119 ; 
1838-39, ram failed and caused distress, Kev. Rco. 1102 of 1840, 114 ; 1839-40 a good 
y^r, Kov. Rce. 1244 of 1841, 141-161 j 1847-48, mins tarourahle bat lasted too late, 
Bcv, Bco. 34 of 1851 , 47-48 ; 1848-40, long breaks and a failure of latorains, do. 246-247 ; 
1849-50, heavy mins lasted too long, Bev. Bee. 36 of 1851,49; 1860-61, scanty 
rainfall, Bov. Bee. 27 of 1855, 60. 
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^ere separately measured and recorded as sub, or pot, numbers. This 
made the survey very minute and tedious, compared mth the survey 
of the Deccan.^ 

The survey of Nasr^lpur sub-division was begun in 1852-53 and 
finished in 1853-54. Nasrdpurhadan area of 237,824 acres or 371^ 
square miles, 300 villages, and 62,761 inhabitants. It was 
bounded by the Sahyddris on the east, by Sdnkshi now Pen in 
Eoldba on the south, by a range of hills on the west, and by Kalydn 
and Murbdd on the north. 

The first block of villages in which snrvey measurements were 
introduced was the mandlkari's division of Khdldpnr, a tract 
bounded by the Sahyddri hills on the east, Sdnkshi now Pen in 
Eoldba on the south, Panvel on the west, and the mdmlatddr’s 
division of Nasrdpnr on the north. It had an area of 84,182 acres 
or about 131^ square miles, 123 villages of which 116 were Govern- 
ment and seven were alienated, and thirty-two hamlets of which 
twenty-nine were Government and three were alienated. The 
population was about 25,000 almost all of whom were husbandmen. 
The rainfall was from eighty to 100 inches and there was a 
considerable forest area. Of 12,685 arable acres 12,641 were under 
rice. A second crop, generally of vdl or gram and sometimes of iur 
and til, was not unfreqnently grown. There was a large area (71,497) 
of uplands and hill lands, from which occasional crops of the coarser 
hill grains were raised, but which were generally fallow, given either 
to grass, or left for the growth of brushwood to be used as wood-ash 
mauure. 

Till late in the eighteenth century the rice lands had remained 
unmeasured, the renW being fixed on a lump or dhep of land. In 
1771-72 the rice lands were measured into bighds, A few years 
later (1788-89) they were remeasured by Saddshiv Keshav and the 
lands divided into three classes, the first class paying a bigha rate 
of 10s. (Bs. 5), the second of 8s. (Bs. 4), and the third of 6s. (Bs. 3).^ 
Under the &rming system that was soon after introduced, the 
difference of class was disregarded, and the Government demand 
i-aised to an uniform rate of 11s. (Bs. 5^). These rates were 
continued under the British until the revision of rates by Mr. 
Davies in 1835-36. Under Mr. Davies’ settlement the old 
measurements were accepted. Instead of the old first and second 
classes of land, a first class at 8s. 6d. (Bs. 4^) was introdnced and 
the old third class at 6s. (Bs. 3) was made a second class at 7s. 
(Bs. 8i). These were the rdtcs at which Kunbis were charged. 
The privilege of specially low rates previously enjoyed by high 
class or pdndharpesh landholders was continued, and their rate fixed 
at 7s. (Bs. 3^). .These rates were really lighter than they seemed, 
as strict survey measurements showed that the bigha, though 
nominally one of of on acre, really inclnded |^th. There was 
very little cold-weather tillage, only forty-four acres, which when 
tilled would seem to have been assessed at a little over 2s. (Ba 1) 


t Bom. Gov, Sel, XCVI. 3-4. 


s Sco footnbto 1 on p, 5S0. 
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an acre. hfr. Davies’ aiTangenient for upland tiUage was, that when 
the ground was fallow no rent was charged, and that every holder 
of rice land was for each rice field allowed a customary share of up' 
land, the grass and brushwood of which was burned for ash manure. 
When hill.gi-nins or oilseed was grown the area was either roughly 
measured and charged at 2». (He. ]) a bigJia, or a plough cess of 3». 
.(Re. 1 J) was levied. If hemp, tobacco, pepper, or other rich crops 
were grown, specially heavy rotes had to be paid.* In some of the 
wilder parts the tillage of patches of forest land was charged at the 
rata of !«, Cd. (12 os.) on each sickle or koyta, and, under a special 
provision, the Kdthkaris wero allowed to till half a higha of hill 
land free of charge. The effect of Mr. Davies' revision was a 
reduction in the Govemment demand from about £4700 to £3700 
(Rs.47,000-Rs. 37,000) or about twenty per cent. This reduction 
was accompanied by the aholiiaon of * customs duties, which, 
according to Mr. Davies’ calculations, had represented a further 
charge of from twouty-five to thirty per cent on the produce of a 
higha? Further relief was soon after given by the romission of 
very heavy outstanding balances. Tbe condition of tbe district was 
also improved by the making of roads. . 

The result of these changes was a rapid spi*ead of tillage from 
ohout 7000 acres in 1835-36 to about 11,000 acres in 1845-46 with 
a corresponding rise in collections from about £31 oO to £4550 
(Rs. 31,500 - Hs. 45,600). The next eight years showed a steady but 
much slower progress to a tillage area of nearly 12,000 acres and a 
rental of about £4700 (Bs, 47,000) . In 18o8.54 not more than 1000 
acres of arable land were left waste. The chief rice market was 
Panvel, and besides the mail road to Bombay, roads had been opened 
to Panvel, to Pen in the south, and to Kalydn in the north-west. The 
revenue was easily paid. In l853-o4of £4726 (Rs. 47,260) only £17 
(Rs. 170) or one-quarter per cent had to be remitted. The people 
genflni2Iy' fairJy o-uy and but 'Cor fcbeir ' besetting sin or 
drunkenness would have been very well-to-do. Under these circuin- 
stances the Survey superintendent was of opinion that no great 
reduction of assessment was required. For rice lands ho propo.sed 
acre rates varying from 8s. 6d, to 4s. Sd. (Bs. 4I-Rs. 2i-) and 
averaging 7s. (Rs. 3J).* For the very small area, 44 acres, of late 


1 The dotnUs wo. hemp Rs. 5, hnnjole and tohaooo lie. 4;2, »nd popper Re. 1-9. 
Bom. Uov. SeL XCVI. 8. ' Bom. Gov. Sol, XC\ I. o. 

3 Tho syetom of dassifioition adopted in the ceso of rice lauds was baa^ on tucir 
division into tho tuo mnuiclasacs of early or halt a and late oi.l/o”?' Of the early 
there were two groups, the or min crojj, coaise inferior lands that ripen 

about tho end of September, and the remaining kinds of halva that ripen in October. 
AH the finer kinds of nco belong to tho late or mrea class which fetched tram 4*. to 8». 
(Rs. a-Rs. 4) nMonr/t morethan tho early kinds. A calcnlatiou of the vnluoof Hie dll- 
ferentriee crons showed thatif 16 annas were taken to represent thoouttnmof the late, 
or ganyt, kinds of rice, from 14 to 12 onnas would he the proportionate vnluo of the 
bettir, ond from 9 to 10 amias of tho infeiior early crops. '1 he rulra for olasaifying 
the fields according to their soil and their supply oi water, wero bMOdyn ttiocaloula- 
tion of the velnc ol the crop Tluio in the case of a halm field folUng the »'e»nd 
water class. Us rote would 0 atmas tor w,iter, ami 7 "B 
total of 18 or 14 amioi. Again ponpit fields vroiild probably bo 
svatcr and third etnas ns regards soil This givis 10 annat for the best pifwpii iields. 
Rom. Gov. XCVI. lS-18. 
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crop land ho proposed a maximum rate of 2s. 6d. (Re. IJ) and an Chapter VIII. 
average of about 2s. (Re. 1). Instead of the former system of ■£ — , 

making uplands pay only when they were cropped. Captain Francis Adminfetration. 
proposed that a yearly charge should be levied whether they were „ ^ 

tilled or not, and that, as each rice field had a plot of upland allotted ' 

to it, the^ charge for the upland should be combined with the charge ' ' 

for tho rice field. He proposed to arrange the villages into four 
classes according to the proportion that npland bore to rice land. The 
proposed addition was in tho first class from 8s. 6d. (Rs. 4-4) to 9s. 9d. 

(Rs. 4-14) or about 1001*1000 per cent, in the second class from 8s. 
fid. (Rs. 4-4) to 9s. 3d. (Rs. 4-10) or about nine percent, and in the 
third class from 8s. fid. (Rs. 4-4) to 8s. 104d. (Rs. 4-7) or about four 
and a half per cent. In tiio fourth class there would be no increase 
on tho rice rate of 8s. fid. (Rs. 4i-) as there was little or no upland.^ 

In four villages where the proportion of hill land to rice was specially 
largo, he W'as of opinion that the plough rate, or ndngarhandi, system 
should bo continued. A plough tax should also, he thought, be levied 
on any upland taken for tillage by any one who did not hold rice land. 

As regards forest clearings ho thought that the sickle cess and the 
special provision in favour of Kdthlmris should be continued. There 
was no very large body of upper class or pdndharpesh landholders, 
and the assessment of tho land that they held on specially low 
rates was only .£487 10s. (Rs. 4875). Captain Francis was of 
opinion that it would not be admsable entirely to do aw*ay with 
their privileges, and that it would bo better to fbc a maximum rate 
and remit tho balance bctivecn that maximum and the actual 
assessment. This privilege should, he considered, be limited to 
tho individuals holding land under the pdndharpcsha tenure and 
should cease on their death. Tho oifoot of these proposals was to 
low-er tho Government demand from £5074 to £4662 (Rs, 60,740- 
Rs. 46,620), a reduction of about 8^ per cent. 

Tho Collector in forwarding tho Superintendent's report, 
approved of his classification and proposals for rice land, late-crop 
land, and forest patches. But tho scheme for adding a charge for 
uplands to tho payment of rico lands was, he thought, unsuitable. 

His chief objections wore that many husbandmen held rice land 
without uplands and others held uplands without rice-lands, and that 
there wore no means for ensuring that in the case of sales of land 
tho rice and uplands would bo sold together.® Captain Francis in 
reply contended, that in very few if in any cases was rice land held 
without uplands, and that if a man held uplands without rice lands 
ho would under tho proposed schemo have to pay for it. It was 
the custom, ho said, never to sell lico without its upland.® In reply 


l Captain Trancis attcewarda found that eotno of tho rico lands should, on account 
of their specially good supply of water, hnvo thrir rates raised. lie acconlingly 
altered tho rates to Os. (Bs. 4-8) for tho first class, 8*. Dd. (Bs. 4-6) for tlie second class, 
ond 8». 7 Jtl. (Rs. 4-G) for tho thinl class. Tho oddition for uplands was proportionately 
lowered and tho whole demand remained tho same. This change was approved by . 
Govemmeht. Bom, Gov. Sol. XOVI. 0, 67-68. 

8 Mr. Seton Korr, 337 of ffiJnd Fohrnary 1856, in Bom. Gov, Sol. XOVI. 34. 

3 Bom. Gov. Scl. XOVI. 37.-43. 
n 310—73 
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tte Collector maintained the correctnesa of his former views, stating 
that cases of men holding rice land without upland were not uncom- 
mon, and that sales of rice land and of upland by themselves, though 
not usual, were not unkno^vn.^ The Revenue Commissioner consider- 
ed that tho Superintendent’s settlement might he introduced experi- 
mentally. He so far agreed with the Collector as to the unfeimoss 
of letting a man with a very small patch of rice land have rights 
over a large tract of upland, that he proposed that a minimum of rice 
land should bo fixed beyond which the ownership of rice land would 
not cany the right to use uplands. The Superintendent ivas directed 
to watch and inquire into the custom of selling rice and uplands 
separately.^ 

The proposed settlement was reviewed by Government in their 
letter 3370, 2nd Soptember 1856.^ Though the sanction to its 
experimental introduction was confirmed, the proposals did not meet 
with the full approval of Goverament. As regards the reduction of 
nearly ten per cent. Government were not satisfied that in tho 
prospei-ous state of the sub-division this was necessary. They did 
not approve Captain Francis’ plan of including the charge on tho 
uplands in tho rice payments, They thought that it did not snP 
ficiently provide for tho inequalities in the amount of the upland held 
along with rice laud and did not provide for the case of separate 
sales of rice land and upland. Government were of opinion that 
though tho minute survey of upland holdings might on the score of 
expense be unadvisable, it was necessary that the area given to 
upland holdings should be marked off from the village gramng 
lands and from the Government forest and grass lands, j^rthor, 
that though the upland holdings were not surveyed, that their 
boundaries should be marked and that a list of the fields should bo 
made. This would be sufficiently checked by the scientifio survey 
of the whole village area, and would give a fair representation of the 
different fields and of the unoccupied hill lands or waste. If this 
were done Government held that there would bo little difficulty in 
assessing a fixed yearly rental on each of the holdings, to be paid 
whether the land was t^led or left fallow. This was to be done in 
future surveys, but Government granted thoir sanction to^ the 
experimental settlement of the mahfilkari’s division of Hasrapur. 
As regards the claims of tho pdndharpeshds to specially low taxation. 
Government were inclined to doubt whether it was advisable or 
possible to repeal their privileges.^ 

The survey settlement was next introduced in the mdmlatddr’s 
portion of the Nasrdpur sub-division. It hod an area of 153,64'2 
acres or 240 square miles, 177 villoges, and 87,761 inhabitants. It 
wns bounded by the Sahyddris on the east, tho mahalkari’s 
division of Enialapnr on the south, a range of hills on tho west, and 
Halydn and Murbdd on the north. In the north were stretches 


1 Mr. Seton Knir, 723 ot 10th April 1855. in Bom Oov. Set. VI. JO. 
s Mr. Fancott, 804 of 23ri ApnllSOS, in Bom. Gov, Sol, XCVI. 53-oa, 
8Bom.Gov. Scl.XCVI. 01 -71. „ 

4 Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 66, 331-332. 6 Bom. Gov. Set. XOVI. 70. 
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of nee lands broken by ranges of low bills covered with teak, 
0171, and other common forest trees. Eastnrards the' land was 
very rugged, the woods deepened into forests, and the rice lands 
nniTowod into straggling patches. In the centre and west was 
a thinly wooded plain crossed near the south by two of the western 
Sahyadri spnrs. The fall of rain though usnally less than on the 
coast was abundant, and a failnre of crops was rare. Its two 
rivers, the Pej and the Ulhds, wore generally di‘y in the hot season 
and there was commonly a great want of inking water. Of the 
177 villages, seven wore held rent-free, sis were held on special 
sor^dee or itafal tenure, and the remaining 164-, of which one was 
khoti or held by a revenue farmer, were managed by Government.^ 
Of its 37,761 people, or 157 to the square mile, ^1 were husbandmen ; 
it was doubtful whether a single family was supported by manufac- 
tures. 'The Kunbi, or Mar&tha was the most numerous caste, and 
next to them came the Brdhmans and Frabhns who were known as 
jiandharpcslias. 

Three of the five petty divisions or tarafs had been measured 
by Trimbak Vindyak and two by Sadashiv Keshav. The returns 
were nominally in bighds, but in Trimbak’s measurements 1^ 
bighn was recorded as- a bigha, and in Saddshiv's the bigka in- 
stead of three-fourths was nearly equal to a full acre. The high 
rates introduced by the revenue farmera were continued till Mr. 
Davies' revision in 1835-36. Mr. Davies adopted several rates 
in rice lands of which 9s. (Rs.4|) was the highest and 8s. Gd. 
(Rs. 4^) the most general. In some villages he fixed the rates at 
7s. (Rs. 3^], and in a few under the Sahyddns the rate was as low as 
5s. (Rs. 2^). The effect of the new rates was to loiver the 
Government demand from £6375 to £5177 (Rs. 63,750 - Rs 51,770), 
a redaction of between eighteen and twenty per cent. The value 
of this relief was increased by the abolition of transit dues and the 
remission of outstanding balances. The result was an increase in 
the tillage area from about 13,000 acres in 1836-37 to about 17,000 
in 1846-47 and 19,000 in 1854-55, and a corresponding advance in 
revenue &om about £4100 to £6400 (Rs. 41,000 -Rs. 64,000). In 
1854-55 there wore less than 2000 acres of arable waste, the revenue 
of £6449 (Rs. 64,490) was recovered without difficulty and with only 
.€38 (Rs. 380) remissions, and the people, though not entirely out of 
debt, wore loss dependent on. the moneylender than in any part of 
tho Deccan of which Captain Francis had revised the assessment. 
Panvol and Ealydn tho two chief rice markets were easily reached 
along g^ood roads and tho railway between Kalyfin and Poona would 
be soon opened. Under these circumstances there seemed no reason 
for 'lowering tho assessment. Captain Francis proposed that the 
rice lands should bo divided into six classes, paying rates vaiying 
from 9s. to 6s. (Rs. 4i - Rs. 3). Two hill-top villages were specially 
assessed at 5s. (Rs. 24), Date crop lands, of which there was an 
area of 1191 acres, were proposed for assessment at 3s. (Rs. 1^). 
As regards uplands ho divided the villages into five classes. 
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1 Two of the 164 vHlagca had no laud. Bom. flov. Sol. XCVI. 76. 
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and proposed that those wlio had uplands in the proportion' of 
eight to ten acres to one of rice should pay Is. (8 as), those, vrho 
had from five to six acres 9d. (6 as.), those who had three to four acres 
6d.(4 ns:), those who had from IJ to tsvo acres 8d. (2 as.), and no 
charge should be made for those who had less than one ocre. The 
highest rate for rice and upland combined was 1 0s. (Rs. 5). 7Vonty 
villages close to the Sahyadris with a very largo area of upland 
should in his opinion he kept under the plough rate system. The 
resvilt of the whole proposals was a reduction from £6981 to £6660 
(Rs. 69,310 - Rs. 66,600) or about four per cent. 

The pdndharpeshds daimod the deduction of one-quarter of the 
area besides their specially low rates. To this deduction of area 
Captain Francis was satisfied they had no better claim than other 
landholders. As regards their specially easy rates he recommended 
that, as in the other division of the tdluha, the concession should be 
continued to the actual holders. The khot who held the village of 
KhiLndas held under a deed of hTdrdyan Balldl Peshwa. The lands 
of this village were measured and assessed, and showed a rental of ' 
£149 (Rs. 1490), or more than £100 (Rs. 1000) in excess of the 
khot’s payment. The six special soiwice or izdfat villages were also 
measured and assessed. Except in one, whei'e it was much less, the 
actual payments differed little from the survey rates. 

In forwai'ding Captain Francis’ report, the Collector Mr. Seton 
Karr approved of the proposals for rice and late-crop lands, but, 
as in the case of the other part of the sub-division, he objected to the 
system proposed for uplands. He thought that the privileges of the 
pdndharpeshds should at once be stopped. The khots dealt most 
harshly with their tenants, and the tojiure should in his opinion, if 
possible, be abolished . He thought that the special service, or izdfat, 
villages might be leased to the holders at the survey rental and that 
they should not be allowed to rack-rent their tenants-nt-will. 
Captain Francis’ proposals were sanctioned as a temporary measure 
in April 1857.^ 

The survey of Panvel was begun in 1853-54 and finished in 
1854-55. Under the Revenue Commissioner’s sanction the new settle- 
ment was provisionally introduced in 1856-57. The sub-djvision 
was bounded on the west by the sea, on the south for ton miles by 
the Avra creek, then along a chain of hills that separated Pnnvcl 
from Pen till it met Nasrdpnr, whence branching to the north 
it stretched to Prabal hill and skirting hldtherdn extended nearly 
to Malnnggad hill. From llalanggad there was no well marked 
boundary to the Taloja creek winch formed its north-west limit on 
to the coast. It had an abundant and regular rainfall of over 
100 inches, and had gi-eat natural advantages being intersected by 
two tidal rivers and many tidal creeks, and having the important 
market of Bombay close at hand. It contained a superficial ai-eabf 
207 square miles with 229 villages, of which thirty-sis wore alienated, 
seven were service, and 186 wore Government. Of the Goverament 


I'Gov. Letter 1700. Olh April 1857. Bom. Cov. Scl. XCVI. 97. 
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villages some voro only reclaimed salt vraslcs witli no villago sites. 
Of the whole number 143 belonged to the miimlatddr’s and forty- 
three to the niahdlkari’s charge. Of 111,949 acres the whole sur- 
veyed area, 19,141 were sweet rice land, 10,358 salt rice, 2086 late 
crops and garden, and 80,304 uplands and hill lands. There were 
tipwards of 50,000 people, about a third of them Agri Kunbis, about 
8200 hlai'dthds and Kunhis, 2000 Mnsnlmnns, and 2250 Brilhmans 
and Prahhus. Of the two parts of the sub-division tho mdmlntddr’s 
share had been under British management since the cession 
of tho Konkan by tho Peshwa, and tho mahdlkari's was part of tho 
Kolaba state that lapsed in 1840. In the mahillkari'a villages no 
change had been made since their transfer to the British. In the 
mdmlatddr’s villages tho high rates' which were eontinnod for 
several years after tho beginning of British rule were revised by 
Mr. Davies in 1836-37, who lowered the Government dcm.'ind from 
1^991 8 to £7428 (Rs. 99,180 - Ks.74j280), a reduction of about 25 per 
cent. ilr. Davies found the people very impoverished and in 
some of the Auroli villages introduced a low uniform rice i-ato of 
6s. (Rs. 3). The effect of these reductions was the gradual rise of 
tillage from about 19,000 acres in 1836-37 to about 24,000 acres in 
1855-56, or within about 1000 acres of the whole arable area. The 
revenue during tho same time rose from about £7400 to £8200 
(Rs. 74,000 -Rs. 82,000). Tho effect on tho people had been n 
complcto change from a state of abject poverty to contentment, and, 
in some cases, to wealth. Tho people wore Eenorally thriving, tho 
command of the Bombay market enabling them to realize a good 
proGt for their straw and grass as well ns for their rice. Tho Agris, 
the bulk of tho husbandmen, though careful in money dealings, 
indulged so freely in spirits, tliut in many villages scarcely a sohev 
man could be found after eight o'clock at night. 

Tho position of Fauvol, on tho sea coast with many of its villages 
intersected by salt water creeks, 'introduced u now element in tho 
system of settling the survey rates. Tho rice lands belonged to two 
main classes, sweet and salt. The conditions influencing tho sweet 
rice lands wore tho same as in RasrApur and tho same system of 
clnssiflcation was followed. In tho salt rice lands tho conditions 
wore very different. There was no burning of bi'ushwood, no sowing 
in seed beds and no planting,* ihosood was soaked till it sprouted, 
and u’as thou sown broadcast and trodden into tho ground. Tho 
s.*ilt rice lands varied greatly in character, from barren lauds subject 
to partial overflow at spring tides, to lands long reclaimed and yearly 
washed with fresh water, whoso yield was little loss than tho yield 
in sweet rice lands. As regards soil they wore aiTangcd under two 
orders, reddish soils found at a distance from tho sea and fairly free 
from salt, and black soils, a larger class, varying in fruitfulness accord- 
ing to tho amount of salt they hold. In a rupee, that is in sixteen parts, 
eight were allotted to soil and eight to water. To moot tho difforonco 
in soil due to the quantity of salt, a table of faults was applied ranging 
from eight annan to three. In applying a water rate, as was tho . 
case uith tho sweet rice lands, wliicb according to their crop wore 
grouped into halva or early and <jarva or late, tho salt rice lands were 
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formed into tnro classes according as they yielded the more mlnablo 
cTioTea or white, or the poorer rdia, or red. These were found to 
correspond very closely with the sweet rice classes and the scale 
required little adjustment. As regards the sweet rice lands Captain 
Francis proposed to divide them into six classes, twenty-eight 
villages paying 10s. Gd. (Es. 5i), fifty-oight paying lOs. (Rs. 5), 
thirty paying 9s. 6d. (Rs. 4f), twenty-six paying 9s. (Rs. 4J), 
twenty-one paying 8s. 6d. (Rs. 4^), and thirteen paying 8s. (Rs. 4). 
Six specially rich and well placed villages were charged 12s. (Rs. 0). 
A few reclamations or hlwkra being well washed with fresh water, 
yielded a sweet late crop and could be charged sweet lice rates. 
With this exception the salt rice lands belonged to two classes those 
near the sea and those safe from flooding. The best lands were 
rated at 9s. (Rs. 4^), and the more exposed lands at 8s. 6d. to 8s. 
(Rs. 4i- Rs. 4). In the case of the latter the specially low rates 
for the red or mta rice came in and lowered the charge to 5s. 
(Rs. 20, and in a few spots to 2s. (Re. 1). The result of those 
rates was a total rental of £8650 (Rs. 86,500) or an increase of 
about 84 per cent. In the mahdlkori’s petty division whore 
unrevised grain rates were in force, the area under tillage had risen 
from about 4000 acres in 1840 to 6000 in 1855-56, leaving almost 
no arable land nntilled. Under the system of grain commutation 
payments, large remissions averaging about £300 (Rs. 3000) a year 
wore granted and the collections varied greatly from year to year. 
They fell from about £2400 (Rs. 24,000) in 1840 to n little over 
£1800 (Rs. 18,000) in 1848 and then rose irregularly to £2400 
(Rs. 24,000) in 1853-54. 7ery high commutation rates in the year 
before the survey had forced them up to £2732 (Rs. 27,320). 
Compared with that year the proposed rates in the petty division 
showed a fall from £2732 to £2216 (Rs. 27,320 -Rs. 22,160) or a 
reduction of about 19 per cent. But on the average of ton 
years the fall was £7 (Rs. 70) only. Taking the figures of the 
sub-division and the petty division together, the proposed rates 
showed a total of £10,866 (Rs. 1,08,660), or an increase of £624 
(Rs. 6240) on the average coUections in the ten previous years. 

Late crop and garden lands were of little importance. Gram tnr 
and tU were the crops, and the total rental, if all the waste was taken 
for tUage, would not come to more than£263 (Rs. 2630). Therates 
proposed were 3«. (Re. 10, except in Panvol where, as both the soil 
and the market were specially good, a rate of Sa. 6d. (Re. 10 was 
proposed. In the hot weather, with the help of lever lifts or liidMs, 
a small strip on stream banks grew onions, vegetables, and a little 
sngarcane. The proposed rate was 5s. (Rs. 2|) and the probable 
revenue £28 (Es. 280). 

As regards uplands a new system was introduced in accordance 
with Government orders. Uplands were of two classes, those held in 
connection with rice tillage and those which remained with Govern- 
ment. The land was measured by taking points fixed at the time of 
measuring the rice lands or the survey of the village circuit and 
joining them together, the new lines being marked by boundary 
stones. The area was then calculated from its outline on tbo map. 
In some cases where there was a specially loigc area of upland. 
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mensurcment by tbo cbain and cross-staff was noccssarj. Bnt as a 
rale it was found enough to tako the map os the basis for dividing 
the land into numbers. About 26,000 acres .wore measured in this 
way at an average cost of IJd. (11 pies) on acre. Captain Francis 
proposed an acre rate of Gd. {4- as.) on tho coast and 4^d. (3 as.) on the 
inland uplands. This would give from tbo allotted land, that is the 
land held along with rice fields, a revenue of £289 (Bs. 2890) and 
from tho other lands a revenue of £153 (Bs. 1530) or a total of 
£442 (Bs. 4420), a sum £170 (Bs. 1700) in excess of the average 
revenue from uplands during tho ten previous years. A farther sum 
of £40 (Bs. 400) was due from forest or dali tillage. 

There were no pdndharpcshds enjoying the favour of specially easy 
rates. The seven special service or izafat villages wero surveyed 
and assessed. In all cases the survey rental was higher than that 
formerly paid. Bnt it was proposed, ns in Nnsrfipur, to offer tho 
villages to the izdfatdnrs on a thirty years’ lease on condition of their 
paying the survey rental. Tho question of tho tonuro of the em- 
banked or reclaimed lands was one of importance. These reclaimed 
lands were held in two ways : either there was one owner, called 
sktlolriddr, who represented tho original reclaimer, or the laud was 
held by a body of men called liuldrags. In the first instance the owner 
was responsible for tho repair of the dams and lovied a special man of 
grain to meet the cost. The owners were said to bo very exacting. 
uTiero tho reclamation was held by a body of husbandmon.no special 
man of grain was leyied for repairs. Tho holders paid direct to Go- 
vernment and arranged among themselves for the repair of tho dams. 
In Government reclamations tho man was levied and Government 
was responsible for tho repairs. Captain Francis thought that in tho 
case of reclamations hold by a private person or by a body of men tho 
present plan should continue. In Government reclamations instead 
of the man of rice an acre fee of Is. (6 as.) should be lovied and the 
amount set apart ns a fund to meet any expenses required for repairs. 
Tho repairs would be carried out by the villagers and the payment 
made by the assistant collectors. As regards the question of tho grant 
of leases to reclaim salt wastes. Captain Francis /was of opinion that 
tho term of tho lease should vary from fifteen to twenty years. 

Jones tho Collector, though he thought some of the rates 
rather high, approved of Captain Francis’ proposal.* The proposals 
weio also approved by tho Eevenuo Commissioner and wero sanction- 
ed by Government on tho 5th of April 1859.® 

The next part of tho district settled was Kaly&n. At the time 
of settlement (1859) Kalyitn was bounded on tho north by the Kalydn 
creek and its tributary tho Bhatsa river, on the east by Murbdd, on 
tho south by Nasrdpur, and on tho west by -the Malanggad hills. 
Tho area was about 215 square milcs,^ tho length from north to 


1 Mr. Jones, 23 of Ctli Jnnuary 1867, in Bom. Gov. Bel. XGVI. 122*120. 

! Gov. Letter 1127 of 1£59. Bom. Gov. .Sel. XOVI. 134-138. 

8 These 215 snunro miles or 137,729 nerev contained 19,909 ncres of rice Innil, 176.'5 
of late crop IftmV, 180 of garden land, 54,7 16 of uplands, 43,121 of nnnraUo and hill 
land, and about 13,049 acres occupied by alienated villages. Bom. Gov. Sol. XCVI, 
209. 
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Chapter VIII. south varying from eighteen to twenty-three miles, and the breadth 
_ — ■, from cast to west from six to thirteen. The people numbered 

AdminStration. 35,000 or 160 to the square mile. Of 165 villages, 147 were Govorn- 
ment, three were held on izafat or special service tenure, and two 
The British. . partially and thirteen entirely alienated.^ Of these only the 

7 S 5 fl”' thii-teen entirely alienated villages were excluded from the survey 
settlement. Of the Dlhas, Kaln, and Bhdtsa rivers that crossed the 
sub-division and fell into the Kalydn creek, the XJlhds and Knln were 
navigable for only a short distance from their meeting with the main 
creek. Boats of small tonnage could pass up the Bhatsa as far as 
V.nsnndri about ten miles above Kalj’dn. As Kalydn was partly a coast 
and partly an inland tract, some of its villages had a navigable river 
for the transport of their produce, while a few were rather far from 
market and ^fficult of access by carts. On the ivhole its moans of 
communication were good. Besides its river and the made road 
from Kalydn to Chank, Kalj'dn was crossed in two dmeotions by 
the Peninsula railway, by the Kdmpoli (Khopoli) branch to the south 
and the Yasind branch to tho north. lilxcopt Kalydn the railway 
stations were little used. A small quantity of rice was shipped for 
Bombay from Ydsundri and one or two villages on the Bhiltsaj’ 
with this exception the whole rice produce was brought to Kalydn 
for export to Bombay. There were several warehouses in the town 
where tho rice was cleaned before it was shipped. Kalydn was a 
fairly large town with above 7000 people. 

During tbo ten years ending 1841-42, remissions were largo and 
collections irregular. The two years 1834-35 and 1885-36 showed 
the greatest fluctuations. In 1834-35 tho remissions were about 
£335 (Ks. 3350) and the collections £7180 (Es. 71,860), which 
was tho largest amount realised during the ten years. In the 
succeeding year (1835-30) the remissions amounted to £2240 
(Ea 22,400) and the revenue to £5307 (Es. 53,070). For the 
latter half of this period of ten years (1837-1842) the revenue 
averaged about £5900 (Es. 59,000). During tho whole period of 
these ten years (1832-1842) tho largest remissions £2240 (Es. 22,400) 
were granted in 1835-36, and the smallest revenue, about £5800 
(Es. 53,000), was collected in 1882-33 and 1835-36. In 1842-43 
ifr. Giberno'a reduced assessment, which had been introduced in 
1837 -38, was finally sanctioned by Government, and from that dato 
during the sixteen years ending 1857-58 remissions were small," 
and collections rose steadily from about £7200 (Es. 72,000) in 
1842-43 to about £7800 (Ks. 78,000) in 1857-58. During tbo 
twenty-six years ending 1857-58 collections averaged £7000, 
(Es. 70,000) and during the ten years ending 1857-58 £7700 
(Es. 77,000), while during the five years before Mr. Gibeme’s 
assessment the average was estimated at £5900 (Rs. 59,000). 


1 Under tho Pcshwils, Kalyin fonued one of the prdnta or diatricta of tho Konfcan. 
Besides tho xHcscnt sub-division of Kalyin it iiioluded Murbild, Taloja, and 
Bhiivndi, and part of Kascilpur. Bom. Gov. Sol. XCVI. 267. 

2 Mr. Gibenic*s nssessment was introduced in 1837-38, hut, until it'was sanctioned 
hy Government in lS12.i3, the lednotion wns shown us remission. Bom, Gov, Sol. 
XCVI. 276. 
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Sir. Gjl»eruo’fl a'sfcismont lind ploccd tlio anb-dirision on n fair Chapter VIII. 
footing. It tvns followed by an iuiTnodinic increase of rovenuo, 1 ^. 
and for tbe Inst ton yearn collections bad been subject to very littlo Administration. 
Rnctnation. At tbe s.smo time ibo cnltivntora bad recovered from _ 
groat poverty, and in 1850 were fairly off. jVo/yrfB 

Tlie survey svas begun in 1851-55 and ilnielied in 1858-59. JSsa,' 

Tbe new rate* were b.ised cbicily on tbo slnudard ot assessment 
adopted in tbe neighbouring snb-divisiou ot Knsnlpnr.’ The 
bigbest acre rates snried neeoruing to ue.ame«a to mnrbet from 12*. to 
0*^ (Ibt. C -ll«. -til for ortUnarj’ rice lands, wilb an addition of from 
0*. lol*. {Rs, 11. 11s. 2) for certain rieo lands within tbo limits of 
tbo ICnly5n township, which vieldcd n second crop of vegetables. 

Including tbo Knlyiin (own, tfiirteeuvillnge*. within n radius of tbroo 
tnilcs from Knlyiin were placed in tbo tirst cla«.s and charged a 
highest rice aero rate of 12*. (Rs. C). 'Hje second clnss consisted 
of forty-five villages nnd were cbnrgeil iv nito of 11*. (R«. fij). 

These vill.agt*’> lay clo‘e to tbe former group and Btrctebcd to a 
abert di«!.ance beyond tbo .stations of Radldptir on tbo soutli nnd 
Titviila on tbo north. A lower rate was fixed chiefly because these 
riliapes wcn.> genomlly about lialf a davV joomoy from Kniydn, nnd 
bad to ondergo fomo email etpen«e in bringing tlieir produce to 
marbet. Tbi* exjumso Tens ntsunjed to bt* covered by a n'diiction of 
1 *. (fid*,). In llio tbini elms woks placed ninety-one villages with a 
• bigbrsf acre rate of 1«». {Rs, .*). The three rmnaining villages in a 
forest tract on tbe outsVirtsol Murbiid were charged n lower rate of 
9*. (lls. on arcotint of their distanm* from market and bemuse 
of their somewhat unhealthy climate. 

In a con'idcniblo area of land bi’lonping to (be fowt ot Kajyiin 
na earlv crop of riee was followed by a cold weather crop of onions, 
vegetafib's, and titlier gnnlen prrMlure raised by irrigation from ponds 
and well*. The land mbivated in ibis way, lieing o«sentinIly rice 
IsRtl, was el.'»‘sed as rice laud and an extra water rate was imposed 
of 4*. (11*. 2) wberx' water was obtained from reservoirs by elmnncls 
or 5». Ills. 1 J) where it was slmwn from wells.* Tlicre was another 
small (met. td land chi'fly in tbo town of KnlJ|^n where nothing bnl 
jmrden crops were grown; tbe rate fixed for this land was C*. (Its.fi). 

Tor cold weather crop land*, whieh measured only 177.5 ocres, n 
’ taaximum rate of fir. (Re. 1 J) was fixed. 

All the arable uplntuls, and the sU'ep«‘r bill slopes wlio^t* gr.iss and 
l>rB»bw<«wi were taktn fur wood-asb manure, were divided into 
n«ml»er<>i nud charged a highest acre mto ot (kh (1 o#.). 


I ''.S« riiBUt... throt «* r.o sM'WcUt te <tigrtti>*v In Ui" li*(> «>t>*!tninnnj of 

Kurtear *B't Kstf* s, lti» f»lt M fain Is'in;; I'Wtiy »B' h tlio «Ami> tn Th^ 

»ro etfjf TMsilir III rfsj.^t to f'ltililT. TJ-neUin (*■•1 ()• tj»' v KMySn to* 

ea* 'f Miisin.lly a< ncirift In l*»t»VrnlfU«roii«l'ler»lIoa in ilrlrrroliilnB 

U.O si'.t.sni ef tn t..* isMe f n !•*' nr rsW, »ml t nst ls’liig e«uin««l 

a» tie-. 10, 1?* (K». fijwlll l-s til" i»tn l-ir Kstyin nco IsniJ. tsptsla 

ltd. M»r). i«e, le-s. Oor. i«-i.d!cvt. wo-grt. 

*W'ttt w»tT mto sMfhJ'vU^-n lovk4l«fori.llin»ano)' wvbum w»« S*. 
It:«. HI. /sli." tslBKof gw>i.Ti t'esloo" >)»<! Iiiceri*"il iijariy fifty 

of ll.- rsfisay, t^^• ut' asji to (». (It*. 2), i!.ini. flov, Jtrl \C' I, -i-. 

sai«-76 
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The following statement shows the effect of the surrey: 

JCalijdttSetllmmt, 1858.69. 


hAini. 

FoaiiEs. 

1 Sduvet Asssssum. 

Ootleetlofls 

lU 

18S7-(S. 

Ttltai;e 

In 

1857>&6. 

Waste. 

Total. 

niea 

Lata crop 

Ofinlen 

Upland 

Total . 

&8. 

\m 

ms 

Es. 

wm 

1801 

SOI 

7788 

Es. 

4876 

840 

165 

8988 

Es. 

76,638 

2144 

66C 

11,711 

77.D51 

80,841 

9308 

90,010 


The result of the new settlement was an increase of about three 
per cent in revenue. A further increase of £1000 to £1200 
(Rs. 10,000 -Rs. 12,U00) was expected as the arable waste came 
under tillage. 

The survey settlement was in the same year (1859) introduced 
into Taloja,* which was the smallest sub-division in the Thfoa 
district with a total area of only 1G9 square miles.* It was bounded 
hythe hialydn tidal river on thenorth,by theChanderiandMalanggad 
hills on the east, by Panvel on the south-east, by the Taloja creek 
on the south, and by the Thdna river on the west. The gcneml| 
surface was flat, with a gentle rise from the Panvel creek on the, 
south and the Kalydn creek on the north to a raised bolt of land 
that running east and westformed the water-parting between the two 
rivers. Of 150 villages, 148 were Government, one was alienated, 
and one was a sharakati or share village paying Government half 
of its assessed rental. 

Though bounded on three sides by Itidal creeks Taloja did not 
enjoy convenient water carriage. The boat stations on the Thdna 
creek were available only for the villages in the narrow belt 
between the creek and the Persik hills, for the hills being too 
high and ragged for carts or bullocks, shut out the inland 
villages'from the advantage of water communication. Along the 
Kalydn creek there was scarcely a spot whore boats could he 
anchored. Taloja was the only port convenient for any considerable 
number of villages. In respect of land communications the sub- 
division was also rather unfavourably placed. Though the railway 
passed through the southcra part of the sub-division, there was no 
station within its limits and the only made road was the small piece 
from Thdna creek to Persik point. At the same time the surface of 
the sub-division was generally flat ; and during the fino weather 
there were many rough cart tracks which served for the transport of | 
produce. Rice was the staple product and Kalydn and Panvel ^vorc 


1 Tolojn orioinnlly formecl part of Uio Peslin'B's (listriet or pnfnt of EnlyAn. If' 
was aftennirds put unaer Panvel, imd, in ISfO, at tlio general rc-ilistribntion of • 
Bub-divisiono, 'wns formed into » Boparato Bab-dirision, Bom, Gov. fiel XCVT. 278 ' 

3 Of the IG9 square miles or 103,388 acres, S9.392 Tvere rice land, 39S4 late croi, , 
land, n ^'orden. 33,181 upland, nntl 40,03D unnraUe and hill land. 779 ncrea weirt 
included in one alienated village. Bom. Oov. ,Sel. XCVI, 278-279. 
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the umrla'N to which file Inilfc of the nVo wn" lahon. A small quantity 
■pw* sent from Tahijn direct to Bombay, and tlin Khairiia belt of 
villaiTt**, lyiiijj bctwoeii iho Tlu'nia creek and the I’orsik hills, exported 
the (jiviter part of their prodnee direct f<> that market. 

In ISd.'i.tJn the aesn^^nent laiies were redneed by Mr. Davies by 
about ilSftli (U*>. 18,OU0) or nearly twenty-five jior cent. Before 
Jir. n.avies* revicinn the rental had "been taken in commuted grain 
rate«. In their plno> he introduced in many of the bc.st villages nn 
iinifonti hwA-i rate of lU. (Rs. 3). Ihirintr "the tlireo years ending 
18.'Jl-S5 the avemtte e.illivtions nnmnntcfl to £7(131 "(Jls, 70,810), 
the largest snm nmlired being almnt £8100 {IN.S 1,000) in ISttO-Sl. 
During ihc'ii years remi“si(ins iivcniged £.'«O0 (ll«. liOOO), the largest 
Mint remitted being alhftit £1000 (Rs. 10,000) in lSi‘}2.tJ3. In fho 
twenty ye,ars (IStlS.JlP t« 18r>7-58) after the iutroduetiou of Jlr. 
D.wU's* raS"-, tha rcmi«“ion« nveraged nhoiii £200 (Us, 2000). 
During the ten years ending 18l7-}Sllieye.arlycolIection« averaged 
only nhout £7110 (Rs. 71,100) or nhont £j00 (Rs. o'lOO) lo«s than 
bf'fen* the revs'-inn. Tor the nest fire years there was lUtlo 
inen'S'e. But in l?r>2-.V.l the revenm* nviehed its former .standiml 
and cent tnned to rise, till {n 18,*»7.,)H if Mood ns high ns £8200 
{R-. 82,000). The spread <>f tillage was from about 21,000 acres in 
18:!2-33 to nlvmt 20,00:1 acrv« in 1S.'>7>7>8. 

The survoy wn« l»egiin in 18.>l.r»r» and finished in lSo8>50. 
The r!it< » were fixed an the same rrale ns in Kalydn, excent that 
thi n- w.i« nn mlditioml u 're rate for ralt-rJce lands. Thn first 
gruap, extending from Knlva the village next the Tlidna ferry to 
Telitnvli nhutil five miles distant, included tvrelve villages of iho 
Kbjiinin belt, mid w.i* «-h,-irged .a highest rice acre r.ile of 12^ (Rs, C). 
The reanining village-, of the Khiiirnn b-df, those nioiig the conrso 
of ih,» Trthij I creek ns f.ir ns tin- ttevn of Tidoja, nnd n group on tho 
norlh-i-sisf c-inier a few miles fmii Kidyiln, formed the second gronn 
of thirty-three villages fur which a niU» of Hr. (Rs. oj) was fixed. 
For the rf Ht of the Mib-division, except seven villages, n rate of 
JOf, (It-, ,i) was fixed. Tie* seven excepted villagev lay under tho 
Chanib-ri range of hills, in a valley far from markets nnd with nn 
unhealthy climate. Tor these a rat,* of IV. (Rs. -IJ) was fixed. 
There was a small t-xlent of salt-rice land in some of the villages 
near the difii'rent cn-eks. But thee «dt-ric«} lands, or hlnirn, wero 
not g<‘m'rally Tliey ivi-re in many eases exjmsed to tho 

soiith-wt'ii inons^wiij, inrlieulnrly those niong the borders of the 
Thdna cn-k where tliu chief part of the salt rieo cull ivnt ion lay. 
'rhe-’c l.stids ivere not so good ns tho c'>rrespoi)ditig lands in I’nns'ol, 
mid n highe-i rate of only 8*. (Rs. *1) w:i« fixed. 

Of land under gnrdcti riiltivaiion there was n vary small extent of 
e!evi*n nenjn for w'hich a rate of tJ*. (ID. 3) was fi.ved, 7’he riito fixed 
for lafc-crop or r/ihi land svn<. 3s, (Re. IJ). A good deal of tUo land 
rl.'tii-od nnd ns«)*'i.»d ns late-crop seemed capable of being bronght 
under rieo ciiltiVafimi ni a sm.-dl oiitlay. In its O-xistitig stale it vma 
fitt<-<l only for llm cultivation of cold-weather crops. 

Ill this rub-division iiphindn were more than ordinarily vnUmblc,_OM 
account of tlic c:i"o nnd chcnjint'HS with which gras'j could be carried 
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to Bomba^y along the Taloja and Tbana creeks. A considerable 
quantity was yearly sent to that market. But as the produce 
great part of the uplands was always used for ash manure, the OBattl 
rate of four annas was fixed. From the operation of this rate the 
grass lands of the Ehaima belt were excepted and reserved for 
annual auction sale. 

i 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 


Taloja StUkmenf, 1SSB-S9. 


XiAhD 

Formfr. 

SVR^BT AaaRSRMSNT. 

Oollec* 
tlona in 
1857*68. 

Tillage 

In 

1667>68. 

Waate 

Total 

Latocrop 

Garden 

tTpland • 

Total 

na. 

4086 

1608 

Rs. 

&5A81 

8908 

08 

8720 

Rs. 

eoST 

Ml! 

B 

4021 

Ra. 

101,188 

68S0 

97 

7741 

82, OSS 

102,807 

11,440 

114,916 


The statement shows that the increase in revenue in consequence 
of the survey rates amounted to twenty-five per cent on the laud 
(1858) under tillage ; and that a rise of fifteen per cent more would 
take place when all available land was brought under tillage. 

The next sub-division to which the survey was extended was 
Murbdd, where measurements were begun in 1856-67 and the 
settlement completed in 1859-60. Murbdd was bounded on the 
north by Kolvan, on the east by the Sahyadri hills, on the south hy 
Nasrdpur, and on the west by Kalyan. As regards distance froJu 
markets climate and general productiveness, there was little difference 
between Murbdd and Nasrdpur. Except perhaps some villages in 
KoVvwn no post. c.i TWsw. vtoa vtosaa off. i«s Theso woja'n.nfe 

a mile of made road and much of the country was too rough for 
carts. Almost all its rice was carried to Kalydn, carts were used 
for seven or eight miles beyond the town of Murbdd, but the road 
was vei^ rough and roundabout. Another cart track in the north 
passed to Vdsind, but by far the most of the rice crop went to 
market ou pack bullocks. 

Almost the whole population was engaged in husbandry. Unlike 
the people of the coast who added to their means by fishing Balt” 
making and labour, the Murbdd people were entirely dependent on 
their fields. Though this was m some ways an evil it would seeui 
to have had the good effect of improving the style of tillage. The 
land was unusually well cultivated and the people were fairly off. 

The reduction of rates* in 1837-88 had been followed by a most 
marked improvement. During the fifteen years ending 1858-59 
the revenue of the mahdlkari's division was steadily mcreasing 


r Bates wore leilucGd iu the best p.'vrts of the district from lls. to Ss. 6d., 8s., npd 
78. 6ii. (Rs. 6i to Es. 4J, Rs. 4, and Rs. 3i). In the poorer parte they were 
reduced to 6».. Bs , ii, and 3». (Es. 3, Rs. BJ, Es.B, and Re IJ) the biglta. Bom, GoV, 
Sel. LXII, 10. 
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while remissions had almost, entirely disappeared. In 1860 the Chapter VIII. 

people wore generally well off and a yearly increasing revenue was 

paid with ease. There seemed to he no call for a reduction in Administration. 

^ • The Bairisn. 

Of 252 villages, 155 constituted the mdmlatddr's and 97 the MutMd, 
mahdlkari’s charge. Of these four were alienated and five were held on 
special service or izafat tenure. The 248 villages, 248 Government 
and fire into which the survey settJemont was introduced, were 

arranged in five classes ivith highest acre rates vaiying from 9s. to 
As. (£s. 4^ - Ss. 2). The first class including sixty-seven villages 
was charged a highest acre rate of 9«. (Es. 44). Most of these 
villoges were on the western side of the suh-division adjoining Kalydn, 
the line being drawn to include those a few miles beyond the town 
of Murbad, and then taken across to the northern side to include 
those bordering on Vdsind. All the villages in this class had a 
cart road to Kalydn or to the Vdsind railway station. The second 
class including 115 villages was charged a highest acre rate of 
8s. (Rs. 4). This group, which was generally further from market 
and mostly inaccessible to carts, was mado up of a string of villages 
immediately cast of the first class together with a few of the wilder 
villages on the Enlydn border. Fifteen villages, for the most part 
cast of the second noup and generally fnither from market, were 
placed in the third class and charged a highest acre rate of 
7s. (Rs, 84), The fourth class consisted of fifteen villages and was 
charged a highest acre rate of 6$. (Bs. S). Some of them were 
close to the Sahyddri hills, and others in the mabdlkari’s charge, 
though at some distance from the hills, were difficult of access. The 
fifth class consisted of thirty-five of the wildest villages divided into 
two groups, one of twenty-one charged at a rate of 58. (Rs. 24) 
and we other of fourteen charged at a rate of 48. (Rs. 2).^ The 
lowest rate of As. (Rs. 2) was made specially to suit a few villages 
in the north-east, bordering on Kolvan. They were very out of the 
way, being in the rough countiy near tho Sahyddris, the people were 
almost all Kolis, and they had lately suffered severely in some of the 
plundering expeditions of tho Koli outlaw Bdghoji Ndik. 

There was no garden cultivation. Tho area of cold-weather 
tillage was very small and in 1859 yielded a revenue of only £1 IBs. 

(Rs. 19). Tho existing rate of 3s. (Re. 14) was continued. The 
uplands wore valuable for cultivation only. The grass had no local 
valno and tho coast markets woro too far off to admit of its profitable 
transport. It ^vas used entirely for ash manure. For grass 
uplands an aero rate of throe annas was fixed. In some few 
villages tho uplands were particularly well suited for tho gro^h 
of mil grains, and a few villages on tho borders of Kalydn might 
find a market for their gross in that sub-division. For these two 
classes of villages an acre rate of four annas was fixed. 

Tho following statomont shows the effect of the survey : 


I Ono villasc, Gomkgad, was omitted because it bad no rico land. Bora. Oov^ Sol. 
LXII. 7. 
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DlWSlON 

Til 

lAOSfl 

COLT EC 

1849 60 
TO 

1668 60 

Best Sitii.eiie'IT, 1S5S CD 

Sl/rVBT 

Rms 

OH 

Waste 

TOUL 

SnarEx 

REV~Uk 

Aid 

8 \\rT 0 > Ratca 

nice 

lands 

ToUI 

nice 

TTp 

lands 

TofU 



Rs 

Its 

Rs 

Its 

Bs 

Bs 

Re 

Rs 

Bs 

At'ttnlatdat'a 

1G4 

77,i00 

70,738 

10,140 

80,878 

64,018 

OJIG 

77,233 

6237 

83,170 

2Xab&lkan*s 

04 

61,037 

47.0o2 

0120 

&S,4S1 

46,382 

bol 6 

61,947 

3304 

68,611 

Total 

248 

l,23,tlS 

l.n.TDD 

16,660 

1.34,856 

1,1S,3SD 

15.830 

1,20,180 

OaOl 

1,83,931 


At the time of settlement (1860) the Bhiwndi Bnb-dmsion had a 
length from north to sonth of twelve to twenty-two miles and 
a greatest breadth of nineteen miles. In shape it was an irregular 
triangle with the apex on the Kalyan river in the south. It was 
bounded by Bassein on the west, by Kolvan on the north, and by 
Kalyan and Toloja on the east and south. The total area was 258 
square miles or 16-1,954 acres. Of 205, the total number of villages, 
nmety-mne formed the mdmlatddr's charge and 106 themahdlkaii's. 
Of the 205 villages, 199 were settled, of which 189 were Government, 
five service, and five share villages j the six villages into which the 
survey was not mtroduced were alienated Most of the sub-division, 
especially the villages lying between the town of Bhiwndi and the 
great tidal creeks to the south and east, suffered from a scanty supply 
of dunking water dunng the latter part of the hot weather. 

Oommuuications were good. The town of Bhiwndi was a fair 
local maiket and Bombay was within easy distance by water. 
Other parts of the sub-division were helped by the railway and by 
the Bombay-Agra road. The villages in the north-east, near the 
Mdhuh hills, were wild, tluuly peopled, generally inaccessible to carts, 
and at a long distance from markets. In the remaining villages the 
bulk of the husbandmen were (1860) well off and some near Bhiwndi 
were rich 

Mr. Oibeme revised the assessment rates in 1840-41, and the 
reductions he proposed, whichamonnted to about £1311 (Rs 13,110), 
weio sanctioned by Government in 1842. In the following year 
(1842-43) when the reductions were permanently sanctioned, the 
remissions weie reduced to a littlo above £200 (Rs. 2000). A 
perceptible decrease of tillage took place in 1843-44 and the 
revenue in that year amounted only to about £9380 (Rs 93,800). 
Prom that time it steadily rose till it reached £11,786 (Rs, 1,17,860) 
in 1859-60 when remissions were only a little above £90 (Rs. 900). 
The spread of tillage in the four or five yeais before the survey 
settlement (1854-1859) was chiefly due to the high piice of grain,* 


1 The vnea of nee in the Bluvrscli market laricd in 184041 from £S 16< to £S4i. 
(Its SS-Bs 32) the niuiia, nhile in 1859 CO it ranged from JCS 41 to£5 11> (Ka 52- 
Be, 67) The very high pnee in 1860 rrae ohiefly owing to the local failure of crops 
in I8.i9 60 Bnt the a\ crago of the e yiera ending 1860 60 shone an increase of 
abont 60 per cent oicr the aierago of the B\o years ending 1844-45, the figures of the 
fust avGmscV)Cing£3 17s, (Rs 33$) for coarse and £4 4s (Rs 42) for fine nee, and those 
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which, iu the five years ending 1859-60, averaged about sixty per 
cent over the prices in the five years ending 1 844-45. 

The 109 surveyed villages were arranged under seven classes with 
highest rice rates varying from 12s. to 6s. (Bs. 6 -Rb. 8). The first 
class consisted of Bhiwudi and the five neighbouring villages, which 
could avail themselves of the Bhiwndi market without any expense 
of carriage.^ The rate fixed for ,them was I2s. (Bs. 6). In the 
second class wore seventeen villages occupying the tract between 
the creeks on the south and cast, the lands of villages near 
Bhiwndi not included in the first class, and lands of villages on or 
adjoining the Ndsik road and not above five or six miles from the 
town of Bhiwndi. The rate fixed for this group was 11s. (Bs. 5^). 
The third class consisted of seventy-four villages, including the 
villages near the Ndsik road and stretching to the eastern boundary 
of the sub-division near Vdsind and a group of villages, about 
four or five mOes from the rood, in the central part of the 
mdmlatddr’s division of Bhiwndi. The rate fixed for this third class 
was 10a. (Bs. 5). The rates fixed for lehdrapdt or salt-rice land, of 
which there was a small area, were 9a. (Bs. 4^) and 8s. (Bs. 4), 
the second rate being applied to villages near the salt creeks or in 
places exposed to the influence of the tide. The main considerations 
on which the rates for the remaining four classes were fixed, were 
distance from Bhiwndi and difiiculty of access to that market, a 
belt of countiy about five miles broad being assigned to each 
group of villages. The rates fixed for these four classes were 9«. 
(Bs. 44) for thirty-five villages, 8s. (Bs. 4) for thirty-nine villages, 
7s. (Bs. 34) for nineteen villages, and 6s. (Bs. 8) for nine villages. 
The last nine villages were those in the north-east near Mdhuli. 

The late crop or rahi area was small. The rote fixed was 3s. 
(Be.l4)< Garden tillage was almost confined to 7nd2aa5dgdyat a term 
applied to the oulfivation by irrigation from rivers, wells, and ponds, 
during the fair season. No change was made in the existing highest 
rate of 6s. (Bs. 3) for this cultivation. Vegetables, viil, and other 

of the second nvenige £2 4». (Rs. 22) and £2 12s. (Rs. 2C). Bom, Gov. Set XCVl. 
329, 333 : 

’ mii'nJi Pileft, JSit-lSSO. 



Ifwia Price. 

Tews. 

iCuda Trice, 

runs. 

Fine nice. 

Coartc 

nice. 

Fine Rico, 

Coarso 

nioe. 


Rs. a. |t. 

Rs. ft. p. 


Rb. ft. p. 

Rh. ft. p. 

X9<0-« 

31 10 S 

2711 1 

18riQ.51 

28 0 10 

26 0 8 

1641.43 

24 7 1 

21 6 4 

165t'62 

27 4 0 

26 1 0 

1842.43 

2.1 0 11 

21 0 0 

1862 63 ... ... 

24 8 11 

22 2 3 

1813.41 

S2 16 7 

10 6 6 

1853-64 

27 3 7 

24 15 7 

18(1-45 

27 11 7 

10 10 1 
20 7 1 

186I-5S 

31 0 0 

2S 8 6 

1845.40 

30 7 1 

i&is.eo 

34 13 0 

83 6 4 

1810.47 

27 1 0 

23 1 0 

1850.67 ... .. 

.*16 14 6 

82 0 11 

1847.48 

20 0 0 

22 3 7 

1867.68 

30 4 11 

30 14 0 

1848-40 ... 

27 13 4 

23 14 2 

1858.60 

43 10 2 

41 0 11 

1810.50 

27 12 0 

Ja 14 a 


57 < S 

61 14 0 


1 To villages time sitnated, rice etravv was a soacco of considerable profit, as it' ' 
found a ready sale among the cartmen who daily halted at tho town, and thus part qf 
tho prodneo of rico lands, which was of no opprcciahlo ralno in on inland wllngo, 
yiclacd a considcrahlc rotnrn ij» a vilLagc near Bhiwndi. Bom.Gov. Scl. XOVIf-324,- 
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pulses were also grown as second crops in rice lands by well irrigation 
in a few Tillages near Bhiwndi, The lands in such cases were 
classed as rice in the first instance^ and then^ as in ITaljdnj an extra 
water-rate was imposed on account of the second crop. The highest 
acre rate in such cases was 12«. (Es. 6j besides 3s. {Ee. 1^) of water 
rate, or 15s. (Rs. 7^) in all. 

The uplands were not more Taluable than in Kalydn and Taloja. 
The highest acre rates fixed were four annas and three annas, the 
latter being applied to the distant and wild Tillages whose rice rates 
were fixed at 7s. (Bs. 3^} and 6s. (Bs. 3). 

ExclusiTO of arable waste the surrey settlement, compared with 
the collections of the ten preTions years, showed an increase of 
£1348 (Bs. 13,480); compared with the collections of 1859-60 the 
increase was £961 (Bs. 9610). 

The following statement shows the effect of the surrey : 

Bhiwndi Settlement, 1860-61. 
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When it was settled in 1861 the Sdlsette sub-diTision included 
the islands of Sdlsette and Karanja. Baranja or Urau which was a 
petty dirision under a mahdlkari was not classed, and the work of 
settlement was confined to the mdmlatddris charge the fifly-three 
Tillages of the island of Sdlsette. These Tillages were arranged in 
three groups. The first gi'oup consisted of fourteen Tillages, Bdndra, 
Danda, six adjoining Tillages on the Grhodbandar road and six 
Tillages round Trombay. For the sweet rice land in this gp-oup a 
highest acre rate of 16s. (Bs. 8) was fixed applicable to single crop 
land only. In cases where onions, pulse, and regetables were grown 
as a second crop in the hot season, and there was a considerable 
extent of this cultiration in the rice lands of Sdlsette, an extra water 
rate was imposed, calculated on the scale of four annas the rupee, so 
that the highest acre rate for the best double crop lands came to £1 
(Bs. 10). The second class consisted of twenty-two Tillages some 
between Bhdndup and Thdna, others surrounding Thdna, and others 
near the Ghodbandar road adjoining the Bdndra group; for these a 
rate of 14s. (Es. 7) was fixed in addition to an extra double crop 
loTy calculated as aboTe. For sixteen Tillages most adjoining 
Ghodbandar and a few on the north-eastern boundary the rate fixed 
was 12$. (Bs. 6), subject to the increase of four annas the rupee 
where there was irrigation sufficient for a double crop. In the case 
of salt-rice lands 12s. (Bs. 6) and 10s. (Rs. 5) were fixed for the first 
group and for some Tillages of the second group, 9s. (Rs. 4^) was 
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fixed for tlie tliird group, and in BHyndar vliioli had no sweet rice 
land, a rate of 8s. (Bs. 4) was fixed. 

Of garden lands the most valuable were the cocoa palm and 
graft mango gardens, the latter being peculiar to Sdlsette. From 
the high price of the fruit of graft mango trees in Bombay their 
cultivation yielded a large return. Instead of the existing rate of 
ds. (Ks. 2|), the highest rate fixed for these gardens was £1 (Bs. 10), 
to be applied only to such as were fully planted with at least sixty 
trees to the acre. A decreasing scale of rates, formed with reference 
to the number of trees to the acre, was applied to thinly planted 
gardens. In this way the assessment rates lor mango gardens varied 
&om £1 to 6s. (Bs.l0-Bs. 3). For cocoa-palm gardens three classes 
of acre rates were fixed, £l 10s. (Bs. 15), £1 4s. (Bs. 12), and £1 
(Bs. 10). The first rate £1 10s. (Bs. 15) was applied only to Bandra, 
Bdnda, and Yesava, which had the best gardens of this kind. The 
other two classes of rates were apportioned to the other garden 
villages, regard being had to position and the character of the 
cultivation in applying the higher or lower of the two rates. For 
country vegetable, or mdha, cultivation, which was usually confined 
to the rainy season, an acre rate of 8s. (Bs. 4) was fixed. So high 
was the price of grass in the Bombay market that in some cases 
it paid to set apart the poorer rice fields for the growth of grass. 
For this reason the S^sette uplands were most valuable and acre 
rates were fixed at 6s. (Bs. 8), 4s. (Bs. 2), 28. (Bo. 1), and Is. 
(as. 8). For late crop or rabi land three acre rates were fixed, Cs. 
(Bs. 3), 48. (Bs. 2), and 3s. (Bs. 1^). 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : * 

Sdltelle SftUment, XSSI, 
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In 1862,, at the time of settlement, Bassein consisted of a tract 
from twelve to sixteen miles long and from fifteen to eighteen 
broad, and of a total area of about 250 square miles. To the north 
was the Vaitema, to the east a range of small hills, to the south the 
Bassein river, and to the west the sea. Of 104 villages all but four 
alienated villages were surveyed and assessed. In the centre of 
the sub-division was a large chain of hills, from 1500 to 2000 feet 
high, whose slopes were covered with thick brushwood which from 
October to January made the country most unhealthy. On the 
other hand, for about three miles along the coast, there was a belt 
of very rich alluvial soil, which was irrigated by a good supply or 
water raised by Persian wheels from unbuilt wells onljf a few feet 
'deep. Bed plantains and sugarcane were the chief products. 

1 Soo Bam.Oor. Sol. XCVI. and Thdna CoUeotor’s SiUjotto Sunr^ File. 
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Both had a good market, tho plantains in Bombay and the sn^rcane 
in Bassein where it was used by the Bassein Sugar Factory 
Company. The gardeners, who were chiefly Native Christians, 
were hardworking skilful husbandmen. The sub-division had tho 
advantage of good markets at Bassein and at Agashi, a considerable 
town on the coast. The two tidal rivers by which it was enclosed 
supplied an outlet to the sea, while the Baroda railway famished 
easy communication hy land. The rates on garden lands had been 
thoroughly revised by the Revenue Commissioner Mr. Williamson 
in 1836-37 when, owing to over-assessment and the want of a 
market, the people were sunk in pover^ and the gardens fallen out 
of cultivation. Mr. Williamson’s revision of rates, which over the 
whole area of garden land represented a reduction of about a 
hundred per cent, had proved very snccessfnl. The people had 
amassed much capital and the land was in a high state of cultivation. 
About the time of the revision of garden rates the rice rates had 
also been greatly reduced in several villages. 

In 1862 three forms of assessment were in use, dJiepganna and 
kunddbandi forma of a contract payment for an indefinite area of 
land, and a bigha rate which had been introduced in some lands 
shortly before 1862. During the twenty years ending 1860-61 the 
collections ranged from £8665 (Ra. 86,650) in 1841-4-2 to £10,644 
(Rs. 1,06,440) in 1860-61. 

The sun'ey was begun in 1858-50 and finished in 1861-62. 
The 100 villages were arranged in four classes. The first class of 
twenty-nine villages had a highest acre rate of 12«. (Rs. 6), the same 
as the highest rate in Bhiwndi. Those w'cre coast villages near local 
markets and ports whose lands wore also the most productive in the 
Buh-division. The second class, consisting of thirty-five villages, 
Avas charged highest acre rates of lla. (Rs. 5^) and 10s, (Rs.5). 
Besides Anllages near the first class, this group includetl villages on 
the banks of the Bassein river and others near the town of Bhiwndi. 
The third class consisted of twenty-three villages further inland 
and consequently further from markets and ports. The rates fixed 
for this class wore 9s. (Rs. 4i) and 8s. (Rs. 4). The fourth class 
consisted of thirteen villages on the outskirts of the sub-division, 
mostly on the borders of Mdhim, running to the foot of the hills 
under Takmak fort. These, Avhich were more or less Avild and 
feverish, Avere charged 7s. (Rs. SJ) and 6s. (Ra. 3).* 

As regards the garden lands, the large amount of capital that 
had been amassed and the rise of about fifty per cent in tho toIub 
of garden produce, wore considered to justify a considerable increase 
in the rates. On the basis of difference in productive power they 
Avere arranged under three classes. The best garden lands were in 
the villages round Bassein where the people had the advantage of 
nearness to a good market. These lands formed the group 
and wore charged a highest acre rate of 16s. (Rs. 8). The second 


• intormemate rates of I J«., 9s, and 7s. (Es. 6i, Bs. 4}, and Es. 3^) AAoro fired 
tnth a view to distriboto the asacssment moro fairly over the villaccs on the outskirts 
of each group. Bom. Gov. Sel. XOVL S70. 
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group included all tbo villngos along tho coast which laj' hoyond 
t hose of the first class and wero charged at tho rato of I -Is. (Its. 7) an 
aero. Tho third group inclndcd a small batch of Tillages on tho 
inland border of tho garden tract. Thoy were charged at tho rate 
of 12$. (Ra. G) an acre. Compared with tho prorioua rates there woa 
no chango in tho highest class. But the aocond and third classes 
wero raised from Ss. to 14s. and 12». (Rs. 4 tolls. 7 nndRs. G). Tho 
reason of this groat advance was that, when the former rates wero 
introdncod, those lands wero out of tillage nnd sjwcinlly light rates 
were required to indneo the pcoplo to take them up. 

In some of the coast mllago.s there was a small area of late crop 
or rabi land, which tliongh nnsuited for gniin yielded good piilso 
and other crops. It sometimes grew nnwntcrcd, or uipatii, sugar- 
cane. For this land annero rato of 3f«. (Re. li) was fixed. Tho 
uplands of villages near markets were charged 6d. (4 at.) nnd 
tho .'!0 of tho more ontljing villages (3 at.) an acre. 

Tho following statement shows tho effect of tho sun’cy : 
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The ISGO-Gl land rovenno colloctions of £10,CH- (Rs. 1,0C,410) 
wero higher than in any of the provions nineteen years. Tho 1802 
settlomcnl showedan increase from .Cl 0,C to £1 1,865 (Rs. 1,0G,'M 0- 
R.s. 1,18,050) or a rmo of £1221 (Rs. 12,210). Moro than half of 
f hi.s rise wn.s d«o to tho onlianccd rates on garden lands hy which tho 
rental had boon raised from £2277 to £2988 (Rs.22,770-Rs.29,880). 
In rice Innd.s, though in indiTidual cases there wore groat changes 
hofli of enhancement nnd of decrease, tho general rc.siiH was a very 
slight increase of nhont three por cent. Compared with the average 
eollectioas of tho ten years before tho settlement, tho nvtos fixed in 
1862 yielded on increase from £9723 to £11,805 (Rs. 97,230- 
Rs. 1,18,050) or n ri.soot£2142 (Rs. 21,420). There was also the 
prospect of n further incroaso of £830 (Rs. 8300) from tho cullivation 
of nrablo waste. 

In hliihim the snn’oy was begun in 1858 nnd finishod in 1862. 
At tho time of settlcinonl (1803) tho MAbim snh-division was 24J 
mflc.s from nortli to south and from sixlocn to nine miles from oast 
to west. It was bounded on tho north by SanjAn ; on tho oast lofty 
bnf- irrogulnr hills separated it from Kolvan nnd JawhAr ; on tho 
south tho Vnitama separnted it from Bassom ; and on tho west was 
flio sea. Of tho total area of 330 square miles or 211,200 acres, 
33,135 woro arable, 33,4(39 upland, and tho rest hill nnd forest. 
For fioino distanre inland, the country was fairly flat and mnch 
broken by swamps nnd creeks; the interior was .very hilly and 
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Chapter TIIL covered witli forest. At tlie dose of the rainsj both inland and on 
the ooastj the climate "was very unhealthy, and fever especially 
Administration, prevalent. The rainfall at Mdhim was 96'3 in 1861 and 71-97 
The British. inches in 1862, the corresponding Bassein figures being 79‘5 and 

Jfdiim ’ 61*11 inches and the Sanjdn figures 103*5 and 67’2 inches. There 

sses. ’ were no made roads, hut, during the fair season, most of the sub- 
division was passable for carts. The chief cart road, running parallel 
with the coast, was crossed by numerous broad creeks at Dantivra, 
Kelva-Mahim, Sdtpdti, and Tdrdpur, which rendered traflSc most 
tedious. Another cart track from Bhiwndi passed through this 
sub-division between two ranges of bills and joined the coast line 
beyond T&rapur. This route avoided the large creeks but was 
very hilly and broken. There were also cart tracks by which traffic 
could be conveyed from all parts of the sub-division to the different 
ports on the west of the range of hills which run north and south 
nearly through the centre of the sub-division. The villages to the 
east of that range were saved from isolation by the Vaitama, which 
being navigable to Manor afforded an outlet for field produce and 
timber. The chief markets were Mtihim, Kelva, Shirgaon, T&rdpur, 
and Manor. There were ports on the seaboard at Ddntivra, Kelvn- 
Mdhim, and Tdrdpur. Much rice and wood were exported to Surat, 
Bombay, and Thdna. 

During the twenty years ending 1861-62 the average net rental 
had amounted to about £7400 (Es. 74,000), and during the ten years 
ending 1861-62 to alittle over £8200 (Es. 82,000). Except in 1846-46 
when they amounted to about £7400 (Es. 74,000), between 1842-43 
and 1856-56 collections varied from £6000 (Rs. 60,000) in 1848-44 
to £7200 (Es. 72,000) in 1851-52 and 1855-56 j in no case sinco 
1848-44 had they fallen below £6400 (Es. 64,000). Affnr 1855-66 
they continued to rise until in 1860-61 they reached £10,200 
(Es. 1,02,000), the highest sum collected during the twenty years 
ending 1861-62; they then fell in the next year to £9200 
(Es. 92,000). The largest remissions were £600 (Es. 6000) granted 
in 1849-50, £400 (Rs. 4000) in 1853-54, and £610 (Rs. 6100) in 
1855-56 ; in none of the remaining years did remissions amount to 
more than £250 (Es. 2500). 

The existing rates of assessment were very unequal.* Of the 168 
villages, two alienated and one TchoH village wore excluded from 
the survey settlement.* Of the 165 settled villages 164 were 
Government and one was shared or shwrakati. They were arranged 
in four classes with highest acre rates varying from 11s. to 6«. 


1 The rice land of Tinlpurpiua nn acre rate of abont 2». 6(f. (Bs. 14), and tho 
neighbonring yfllBgo of Kndta 5j, tid. (Be.2-14'6). DukUn, which had some Mccllcnt 
ncc Itmu, paid only 3s. W. (Rc.lwlS'4), and the neichhourinc villace of K&mhloli 
5». Djrf. (Rs, 2-14.6). Bom. Got. Beh LXXIII, 11-12, 

Mr., now Sir H., Ellis trrote, *The Vchloli Tillage tboagh 
called khtihiB not hclil oa the samo tenure na tho Ihoti villages of the South Kotikoup 
tvhicn uc liiwo to revinon without reference to tho Triehes of the holders. This 
vuiage » hold ftt a rental which is not to he raised on survey, a tenure more like 
a*® M of Giijaidt than the khoti tenure of the South Konkan.' 7th 

April 1863, m Bom. Gov. Scl. LXXIII. 5.6,11, 
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(Bs. 5J -Bs. 2J).> Tho first class ■with highest rates of lls. (Bs. 5}) Chapter Till, 
and 10«. (Bs. 5) consisted of sfacty-Gvo villages situated along tho 
coast and the Taitama river. Tho second class with highest rates Administration, 
of 9s. (Bs.44) and 8s. (Bs. 4) consisted of forty-three villages TnaBarnsn. 
adjoining tho first group and ■within a few miles of water carriage. Mdhim, 

Tho third class with rates of 7s. (Bs. 84) and 6s. (Bs. 3) consisted of jscs. 

fifty-f oar villages, chiefly within the ranTCS of hills and removed from 
the river, "nio fourth class, ■with a highest aero rate of 5s. (Bs. 24) 
consisted of three villages, at tho foot of Takmak and aurroimdcd 
by hills. 

The area under garden cultivation |■wns small.® In only nino 
villages wore garden crops grown to any extent and in eight of 
them the garden rates had been revised by Mr. Duncan Davidson 
in 1887.® Tho rates fixed* in 1863 wore 12s. (Bs. 6) for villages 
on tho const and 10s. (Bs. 5) for tho rest. At these rates tho 
survey rental showed an increase of £115 (Bs. 1150) on tho 
collections of 1861-62, which wore larger than any daring tho 
twenty preceding years. In tho opinion of the settlement oificcr 
tho increnso was justified by tho high valuo of prodneo and tho 
increased facility of transport which the railway would give. ITio 
Into crop land of which thoro were only 130 acres did not materially 
diiTcr from that of Basscin. It was assessed at tho Bnsscin aero rate 
of Ss. (Bo. 14). 

In most parts of Sfdhim tho grass ■was coarao and rank ; only 
in tho hflls, which wore difficult of nccc8.s, mis it fit for hay. For 
this reason tho rate fixed for uplands in ■villages along tho const and 
whoso position brought them into tho 10#. (Bs, 5) and 11#. (Bs. 54) 
rates, was 44d.(3 a#.), and for villages in tho interior 3rf. (2 as,). 

Tho following statement shows tho cflcct of tho snrvoy : 


1 For sweet rice land tlio ttuixlmnn rate wu tized at Ilo, (llo. S}) and for mdt rico 
Land at 8«. (Ra. 4). Tbcao rates applied to alt coast villages, llioy M'cre reduced \ty 
eight antuu aa the vUIagcav-cre further inland or less favonrsUy situated os regattfs 
communication, until omong tho hills the mto was reduced to fit. (Its. 3) ; and in 
three villages where tho people, chiefly Vdrlis, ■were exceedingly poor and the 
country vciy unhealthy, the rato -was fixed at Ci, (Its. 2}). As was usual in other 
settled snli-dirlsians these rates were linhlo to be enhanced uy two onnas where dusvta, 
or a second crop was grown. Born. <7ov. Sol. IiXXIIX. lO-lI. 

' This garden land m'as watered from Uidkin or pits without masonry sides, hy n 
Fenian wheel worked hy one huiTalo. It yielded surarcanc, plantains, betel loaves, 
ginger, turmeric, and cliillics. Bom. Gov. EcL LXXiII. IS. 
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In 1864, when it was surveyod and settled, the Umbargaon petty 
division of the Sanjan sub-mvision inclnded the villages in the 
extreme north of Thdna. -It was bounded on the north-west by 
Daman, on the north and north-east 1^ the Damanganga river 
separating it from Surat, on the east by Daman, on the south by 
the mamlatdar’s division of Sanjan, and on the west by the sea. 
The total area was about 206 square miles or 182,114 acres, divided 
into sixty-nine Government villages, in all of which the survey 
settlement was introduced. The villages along the coast, though 
not free from fever between October and the close of the year, 
had a fair climate and were generally rathei^thickly peopled. They 
had the advantage of coast harbours for the export of their produce, 
and wore within easy distance of the Baroda railway. None of the 
inland villages were far from these means of communication, the 
eastern border of Umbargaon being in no place more than eighteen 
miles from the coast. But the scanty^ population and the unhealthy 
climate of the inland villages ontweighed their advantages. 
Especially in the north near the Damanganga river, the country 
was unusually flat for the Konkon and could be crossed by carts in 
all directions. Though neither of them were made, the main coast 
road from Surat to Bombay, and, a few miles inland, the track 
known as the Army Eoad, always used by troops on their march 
to Gujardt, were both broad serviceable lines of communication. 
The greater part of the Umbargaon produce went to Surat. Besides 
Umbargaon which was the best port, there were other places along 
the coast whero boats anchored to land and take in produce. But 
except a small traffic with Surat there was no trade. 

The greater part of the Umbargaon petly division was held under 
the hundabandi or unmeasured plot system and paid an assessment 
fixed in the lump on a certain combined area of rice and upland. 
The boundaries of these hundda or unmeasured plots were never well 
marked, probably owing to the wild character of the district, and 
in the lapse of time their original limits seem to have been entirely 
lost. Survey inquiries showed marked discrepancies in the size and 
value of the hundds, and proved that a large portion of the land 
had been held at nominal rates.^ In some cases the survey rates 
raised individual holdings from 7s. ^d. to £6 5s. 9d. (Bs. 3-11 - 


» Bom. Got. Scl. LXXXVIII. 13. 
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Rs. 62-14).^ Stillj in spito of tlicse instances of increase^ tLe 
people readily accepted tho settlement and sliowcd tlicmsclvcs most 
nnxions to secure tbo ^sto. 

The sixi^'-nino villages 'vrero divided into fivo classes. TLe first 
class included almost nil villages near tlie const. They were fifteen 
in number and wore ebarged a bigbcstrice acrc-rate of 12s. (Bs. 6). 
Tbc second doss for wbicb bigbest rates of lls. (Bs. 5}} and 
10s. (Bs. 5) were fixed^ consisted of twenty-four villages generally 
fairly peopled and from three to six miles from tbo coast. Tbe 
third class for which tbo rates of 9s. (Bs. 4i) and 8s. (Bs. 4) 
were fixed, consisted of ten villages which though somewhat 
unhealthy were fairly tilled. They lay cast of tho preceding group, 
and stretched eight or ten miles inland. Eino wild, unhealthy, and 
thinly peopled villages, situated further cast than tho third class, 
constituted the fourth class and were charged 7s. (Bs. S^) and 6s. 
(Bs. 3) . Tho fifth was a special class including eleven unhealthy and 
thinly peopled inland villages for which 5s. (Bs. 2^) and 4s. (Bs. 2) 
were fixed.® 

The soil and climate of tho coast villages were w'oll suited to tho 
growth of cocoa palms and other garden crops. But their 
natural advantages had not been turned to account, as there were 
only ten acres under garden tillage. Tho highest acre rate for garden 
lands in const villages was fixed at 12s. (Bs. 6). There was also n 
small area of garden land in some of the more inland villages, where 
cultivation was almost confined to vegetables irrigated from unbuilt 
wells worked in the cold season only. The rate fixed for these lands 
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1 T)>e following nre instances of the groat incroaso in Wlhigo rentals caosed hy tho 
introdnetion of tho sorvoy rates : 
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Tlio inen^aso in tlio foUo^g feinglo lioldin^ vrod bIIU more marked ; 
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a The rotes of lls., 9s., 7s., and Cs. (Rs. OJ, Rs. 4i, Bs. 31, and Rs. 21) were 
intermediate rates adopted with a view to meet tho case of villages in such a position' 
that tho rate of the group ahovo thorn was too high and that of tho group helow 
thorn too low. Thoso intermediato rates obviated inequalities of assessment in 
ncighhouriug villages. Boin. Gov. Scl. LXXXVUI. 7. * ‘ ' 
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Chapter "VIII. south varying from eighteen to twonty-three miles, anfl the hroadth 
— from east to west from six to thirteen. Tlie people numbered 

AdminStration. 35,000 or 160 to the square mile. Of 1G5 villages, 147 were Govern- 
„ „ ment, three were held on iza/ot or special service tenure, and two 

Tjie Bamsir. , partially and thirteen entirely alienated.^ Of these only the 

thirteen entirely alienated villages were excluded from the survey 
settlement. Of the Ulhas, Kalu, and Bhdtsa rivers that crossed the 
sub-division and fell into the Kalyan creek, the Ulhas andXalu were 
nsivigable for only a short distance from their meeting -with the main 
creek. Boats of small tonnage could pass up the Bhdtsa as far as 
Vdsundri about ten miles above Kalydn. As Kalyan was partly a coast 
and partly an inland tract, some of its villages had a navigable river 
for tbe transport of their produce, while a few were rather far fi*om 
market and difficult of access by ooi’ls. On the whole its means of 
communication were good. Besides its river and the made road 
from Kalydn to Chauk, Kalyan was crossed in two directions hy 
thePeninsnlai'ailway,by the Knmpoli (Khopoli) branch to the south 
and the Vasind branch to the north. Except Kalyfin the railway 
stations were little used. A small quantity of rice was shipped for 
Bombay from Vdsnndri and one or two villages on the Bhdtsa; 
with this exception the whole rice produce ^vas brought to Kalydn 
for export to Bombay. There were several warehouses in the tomi 
where the rice was cleaned before it was shipped. Kalydn was a 
fairly largo town with above 7000 people. 

During the ten years ending 1841-42, remissions were largo and 
collections irregular. The two years 1834-85 and 1835-86 showed 
the greatest fluctuations. In 1834-35 tho remissions were about 
£335 (Rs. 3350) and the collections £7130 (Rs. 71,360), which 
was tho largest amount realised during tho ten years. In the 
succeeding year (1835-36) the remissions amounted to £2240 
(Rs. 22,400) and the revenue to £5307 (Bs. 63,070). Per the 
latter half of this period of ten years (1837-1842) the revenue 
averaged about £5900 (Rs. 59,000). During the whole period of 
these ten years (1832-1842) the largest remissions £2240 (Rs. 22,400) 
were granted in 1885-36, and the smallest revenue, about £5300 
(Rs. 63,000), was collected in 1832-33 and 1836-86. In 1842-43 
Mr. Giberne’s reduced assessment, which had been introduced in 
1837-38, was finally sanctioned hy Government, and from that date, 
during the sixteen years ending 1857-58 remissions were small,- 
and collections rose steadily from about £7200 (Rs. 72,O0O) in 
1842-43 to about £7800 (Rs. 78,000) in 1857-68. Udring the 
twenty-six years ending 1857-58- collections •^dvoragod £7000 
(Bs. 70,000) and during the ten years ending 1857-58 £7700 
(Rs. 77,000), while during the five-years IJoforo M,r. Gibeme’s 
assessment the average was estimated at £5900 (Rs. 59,000). 


1 Under tho Pcsliwils, Kalydn formed one of the prdnU or districts of tho Koalcnn. 
Besides tho present snh-division of Kalydn it iiicindcd hlurbdd, Tdoja, and 
and part ol Jiasripur. Bom. Gov. Scl. XCVI. 267. 

3 ilr. Gibcmc(a nssossment was introduced in 1837-38, hnt, until it was "sanctioned 
T reduction was shown ns remission. Bom. Gov. ScJ. 
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Trtl'Uri till' coimlr.v wi\'< unpn«*>3l«li' oxcopt ou foot^ nnd rico 
mw a)l )mt Mip<>rs{>tlt‘<l ly tul) pram®. 'I'horp «i*r« somo 
ptut! thi' ixwt Wing Uiltv'j in Vwln. Tin* clitmtte vnricd 

irj In ?*orifh AitIiai, IMwJMm, nr*f] 

wi>n> fairly hraltliy, htU ih*' n-sf t*f tin* snb-divi<.ii«i wim tuo«>t 
imlmlthy n! tin* of tlif* rains naf tn l>i> mtori'd ®affly by 

ntiropv.\tx\ wiUil tl(i> rnd I'f Jutmary. On tln'olhcr liimil, in tlic hot 
w.-^(}).'r wlira Mji* ••'.uMi and /-axf (!Jt}T<T»*il fn»in n heat, ]>{.'rhnp< ntoro 
inV'Ti'o than in nay ofh'-r jnrt of tht* <li«trirt, Motctnida in tlii< north 
onjixyx'tl n oHmato, IJtsh' if i»! all, infi’rior fo tlmt of Miitht'nin. Thu 
vr>rii'd with flio cowntry. Tln-rv* nvriMio to\vn'',!<rarri'ly 
rvi’ti n Isrpo vilhpi*, oxrt'jil nlu’W railway fprvant® htul pnthnrnil. 
In tho tnorf ojvrn pirt'i th'* ixrojih- tn‘r»* inn“fly MnnUhA-i nnit 
Knnlii*, whilo in Mukhsliia atnl TatiUri tln*y wi'it' chiclly Kolin mnl 
Th'ihnr-'. 'Ili** wludo {xpnlation was rsthnatf-d nt nhcmt oh.OOO 
or f.fty>i'ij;hi tw tlio ‘/jiiftn' inih*. Kxcfpl tho railway hetwrojt 
Khil*i-.a{''tir ntnl tlio rpri-ri-iitp htation «>n tin* Tnl paox, and tho 
U'rtiil'ay-Atjra wliirh r.itt nlinost jiamllol l*> tin* railway ninl 
was iti * xiv*1!<'nt onh’r, th*'n’ won* ri« rv/ad® Inxt tho nidc«t cart 
^ tr.vUt. Mol:ha<ln ntid Tnlasri wore i»nj'o"-jlih> even to Iwa'ls of 
hxjri}'*!!* 

In addifion t*r th>* ^'■•oal titili or jvrmanent nnd rI*d/» or yearly 
<Mi«m<in t<» tin* prvater jnrl «f tin* Konknn, th'‘n' were 
tn*» t*'nno‘< jji Kolvan, tin* A'ii'l tiidj or esi.ih* ayaion) and 

tl.<* f..>**y ti'*-i!*.<fi or |ihnJT/h-e<''* ayst«*s!i. Th*‘ /.■fsl-ondi’, an ancient 
♦‘•nnr'i'txwintertin di-i!** lr‘lr.?'(*n lln*;nif)nndfln*».iJ»!y-jrf>iiM'f/ «yptein. 
I't.d'r it tin* fitltivas-'r h<*M (u-<Ttaimniv*d of rice aiid itjilatid, whirh 
lornn-*! an eitii*<* or i the two d'-stTiptions of hoil lM*inp 
In-Id th'-rand tlx* iiwn'’r«hip l—iiijr well known and aeknowledped. 
In th" jtVi-ii.*ii.r;i!e, or “y ■<Seni the n-venue was rai-ed 

|.j a pl'iijidi e'*f', »-n'h h'*Id(<r coltivatinp wherever he idiotsed and 
<e> xieirji la;><l fti In* efjold, leit no individual, n't n rule, eliiiininp 
ti:rr;er..liip oier nrtv parSietilar rj-it. In con*-'’<|in*iiia* <»f thin 
dh't r-ity Ilf t< intr*’ ffiiii" itnwlifiea'ioti was infrodiiriHi in the nimh* 
i/f ni'-.’i'.'irernefit, and tin* of villnj.'.*-) in whieh tin* 

k fttitl i-.'iiwjni'f'ij'tdi ry*iti-ni‘. pr*-vaih*d.* 
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eiw-tt.t l»*,n*-jnTy hij.il.rr, #n*I It.® (Kjtim ef tills nmal—r nMcIi 

I y’l.ir h,l*J O'r. l»*.l i-i I ;» r*--*lj»tl'« t.fnr-l llir ««lsti' j-r It* ef rwll 
irl.riltsl, trJ.* r* !y ffs-'trr.l ly rlxn hn-t »lit*»o| li.ijrtl.cr wflh lii* »ire 

l«*„t i*) It r AH* r**, I .'lll.j-, Ir-l t!"l tt-vU Itilli h »fsle htim1r-r, L'ltilif the 
»,r»r trl’.Jrti.l'il Kr.U ry I’.i. tyre Jut O.r bjisnt rirlht I*r lielll er lllhIhnUJt 
Irftijy * f S!,* ,^} ff. I ittl.rfjrfl Jjai.l » 1 *J| «• Ml'-ttr-l (kittvil Ilf Ulllani] W(tS 
Ifryf- 5 ** I f-r j.jfsry iine.lnr, Tlif. j— ft* .it 1 1 li-r oi.lAn>t li*al oiil atlSi-hist In 

af.jr 1*1 l.ri t'tAl 1 . !*li*»r mBS fi»J*fs'r l*> I*** lehrn t>y the Ii* aihtili'iil t*» 

tl.».»'.eol*“'l, tit. I wit tl.rfrl. re liO Irf, (jiM »r{k>t»!e flltfi-lt 
t » t.*iirty tcfri, ti t-' tsl«n ti}' Bt.y ii..!irl'tosl *-ji aw.lK-ati.i», #l Ilia »*iisrjr rale*. 
*p{riB vrf** rittyx'iia jl'iKiiTsie 111 riln/if/'fs'n rilt*r'x, fitiiateit rliirfly in 
J!rV.Kt Itfl-ri, nvf » few in hiliiflu In tl-rs- the rrnl* Wrm Irvin) liy a 
t*» I,! fr-a I!/ 9lii|t« ISi.hfvhtih.BSfli. 7li" tiM •yWein w»» fi*)tr« M thu 
ttlhefitw ••*,*.!«. 'J.t »(i t o“itii)rT*ittle tn*vtl!mtlmi» mrn lliMle. llie rlre tiiliiti 
*.rf fi«..ifr.) »i,.l lUMife-J »« ueift) »ud riUrtet In Ui« nwno of the acnul hel.lef, 
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CIS DISTRICTS. 

At the time of settlement there Trore 335 villages in the 
Rolvan Bub-division. In 325 of them the survey settlement was 
introduced in 1865-6G. The highest acre rate fined for rice laud was 
from lOfi. to Cs. (Rs. 5-Bs. 3) in the more open portions of Uic 
sub-division, while MohhAdn and Taldsri, on account of their isolated 
position and want of roods, were granted a special rate of not more 
than 6s. (Es. 2^) and 4s. (Rs. 2). There wore no garden lands. 
Cold weather crop lands, which were but of small extent, had a 
highest acre rata of 3s. (Re. 14). For uplands the highest rate 
was fixed at 6d. (4 os.) and the lowest, for some villages of Iblilsri, 
at IJd. (1 anna). Wood-ash or dali numbers were mai’ked off inn 
few villages on the rugged sides of the Sahyfidris and in Talasrl 
The area was small and the total assessment only £25 (Rs. 250). ' . 

During the twenty years ending 1863-64 tho average collections 
hod amounted to £5983 (Rs. 50,830), and during the last ten of 
those years to £6409 (fe. 64,090). With insignificant remissions 
the revenue seems to have steadily increased since 1844-45. 
Compared nith £7096 (Rs. 70,960) tdie collections of 1863-64, tho 
survey rental £10,081 (Rs. 1,00,810)* showed an increase of £2985 
(Rs. 29,850) or 42 per cent. Of this £2398 (Rs. 28,980) were on* 
account of land in actual occupation, while £587 (Rs. 5870) ^vns tho 
rental expected to be realised when the whole arable assessed 'waste 
came under tillage. 

The survey assessment absorbed various levies known as 
lajima, lagantaka, molitaifa, and toUkhnt, which in 1864-65 yielded 
a sum of £36 (Rs. 360). In Mokhdda thepdtf/s had usually some 
fields which they tilled free of rent and called their m&m. As the 
people were most anxious that their pdtiU might be allowed to hold 
these lands free, and as the lands wero of small extent, they were 


the asscaamont bein^ leviable from each individual as in other parts of the district. 
Half the gains in this case nore to go to tho he.vdmnn if he signed the agreement, 
and tho other half to the cultivators. To protept tho pdtil in caso tho number of 
ploughs in any paxtioular villaeo should bo serionsly oiminisbed, a condition was 
inserted in the agreement, that n tho nnmber of ploughs were reduced by one half, 
a petition for remission would be entertainoil. The uplands, nidZ or varlas, of tho 
village were left iu one large number, and assessed at a lumi) sum fired on its quality 
and extent at from three annas to one anna tho aero, tho amount b^g payable by 
the whole body of cultivators. Tho loss in this ease was to bo Imino b y al l tho parties 
concerned. Major Waddiugton, 20th Dee. 1805, in Bom, Gov. Scl. XCVI. 418-41!1. 
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IrAVD. 

AWL 

AesrssuprfT. 

Occupied 

Wuste. 

iVital 

Rfoo 

IaIo crop 

«« 

Acres. 

800 

195,600 

ei90 

Bb. 

79,748 

bii 

91,419 

.219 

Rb. 

3934 

88 

19SG 

138 

Bs. 

76,509 

651 

93,996 

387 

Total ... 

!,2I,483 

94,939 

6885 

100,505 


Besides tliia 257.347 acres of unassessed land vero sot apart as forest and 
madne numhors. The boundaries of some of tho forests wore left undefined. Bom. 
Gov. Scl. XCrt'I. 422. 
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was fixed. It raised the payment from £102 to £125 (Rs. 1020-' 
Es. 1250). 

For late crop land which -was small, the highest acre rate 3s. 
(Re. li) was retained. The total assessment under this head was 
only £4 6s. (Rs. 43). 

For hill crop land the usual highest acre rate of 6d. (4 os.) in the , 
coast villages, and 4}d and 8d. (3 and 2 annas) in those fortW 
inland and more scantily populated, were retained. 

The rates on liquor-yielding palms varied from 6d. (4 os.) a year 
on each tree in villages on the coast to 8d. (2 as.) in the inland 
villages. On date trees a uniform rate of one anua was fixed. In 
1865-66 the number of persons licensed to sell liquor was 887 and 
the payment on account of them was £380 (Bs. 8800). Under the 
new settlement the number of shops fell to 156 and the amount of 
tax levied for 1866-67 was £651 (Rs. 6510). 

The following statement shows the effects of the survey : 


Sasjdn Seltlment, 1866 . 



Rice. 

Ii4TBGaOF. 

UAnurt. 

UruKD. 

TotM. 

Year. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment 

Acres, 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acres. 

Assess* 

meiit. 

Acres. 

Assert- 

nient. 

1846 >1885 


tu. 


Rs. 


Bs. 


Rs. 


Bs. 

81,057 

1800-1865 





.11 


... 

aa. 

... 

81,800 

45,677 

1881-65 ... 



.. 




... 

aaa 

u. 

Sun ey 

87,l0r 

40,142 

4S 

43 

247 

1248 

7C,835 

0156 

105,207 

50,689 


In addition to the assessment on the cultivated lands, a further 
sum of £190 (Bs. 1900) assessed on the waste lands raised the total 
settlement to £6149 (Bs. 61,490). 

The increase on the twenty years average was very great, no 
less than 92 per cent. But the old settlement was so imperfect 
that it was useless as a means of estimating what assessment the 
division could bear. The incidence of the old p^ments had been 
very unequal. In 1 86S the Superintendent wrote,' ‘ The completion 
of the Baroda railway which crosses the district with three stations 
within reach of many parts of it has g^reatly increased the value 
of land, and when the low rates of the wild villages in which the 
principal increase occurs are taken into consideration, no fear need 
bo entertained regarding the fairness of the settlement.' Several bobs 
or cesses, such as mahal majkur, tup, udtii, were abolished. 

In 1850 when the survey settlement was introduced in Panvel, 
Uran consisting of nineteen villages formed part of Sdlsetto. This 
group was subsequently transferred to Panvel before the settlement 
of SsUsetto in 1861. Consequently the survey assessment was not 
introduced in it till November 1866. At this time the Uran potty 
division comprised the tract of country lying between the Karanja 
hill on the west and the tablelands of Panvel on the oast including 
Hog Island, and the island of Blephanta. Great part of this tract 
was a low-lying swamp, flooded formerly by the backwaters of the 
harbour flowing round Hog Island on the one side and on the other 

. , 1 Waddington, 47*1, 14th OetoherJjSCS. . 
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Ijy tlio tidal wntorSj wliicli, after passing round tlio south headland Chapter VIII. 

of Karanjo, flowed inland no the NngotUnn and Pen crooks. By 

reclamation works^ composou chiefly of largo omhankmontg, almost Administration. 

tho whole of this tract had been brought under salt rice cultivation, „ Bumsn 

The ro venue had been subject to bnt little fluctuation; cultivation 

bad been steady, and the rates being fixed in cash imymouts bad 

not been subject to change. 

Lying on the eastern sido of tlio harbour and imiucdiately 
opposite to llombny, this division of nineteen villages was very 
favourably siluatod with regard to the export of its grain and grass. 

Of the nineteen villages only nine had sweet rice land. For six of 
these tho highest survey rale fixed was 16s. (Rs. 8) and for three 
Ms. (Rs. 7). Of tho roin.sining ten villages with salt rice lands, 
for five the corresponding rate was lOs. (Rs. 5), for fonr Qs. (Rs. 4^), 
and for ono. Hog Island which occupied the most exposed 
sitnntioii, 8s.,(Rs. 4}.* The garden lands were of small extent, and 
the crops groivn were cluofly vegetables. For tbeso a highest 
survey rate of 10.v. (Rs. 5) was fixed. For lands where cocoannts, 
betelnuts, and other more valuable crops were raised, tho bigbost 
rote fixed was £1 (Rs. 10). Considering the value of grass and tlio 
ease with which it was sent to Bombay, tho liigbcst rate for bill crop 
lands was fixed at 4«. (Rs. 2). 

Tlio effect of this settlement was an increase in rovonuo from 
£3212 to £3079 (Its, 22,120‘Its. 29,799) ac about thiriy*fonr per 
cent on tho previous year’s payments. There was besides waste lend 
assessed at £122 (Rs. 1220). 

Tho following statement* gives tho acreage and rental, aud shows ffurwy Efteh, 
the financial cITcct of the survey settlement in each of tho present 
Eob-dirisions of the Tlulna district : 


I In •oinc of tile villneca (ho cullivntion was cxm>cil in coaiidcraUa ri«k from tho 
Hi!»I tlomle, an<t (he siijwriiitcmtoiit nuciacil tfioio villager at lower rates. Major 
Ktancis, SOlh November I6S0. 

i CompiW from infonnatinn aupplied by Mr. Ilnnisoii, Deputy Supcrintemlent ot 
Purvey. Tlio statement in tho text has been compilol on tho b\sis of the presoat 
(1SS2) anlMtivIsionv. Tahing tho iliatrict in the villaco gronj) or Survey DIueks in 
vrhi''b tho inirvey vraa aetaalh' introduced, tho returns show on incieaso On tho wliolo 
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Sub nITl8Ia^s 

Sunoy 

}ear 

Acrlaos 

Rentau 

Erncr | 

Unnn 

ble 

Arabic. 

Total 

Former 

8une> 

rncretsc 

De 

creaitG 

Karjat (Kasrfipur) 
r^tiTci 

Murt^ 

Bln^ndl 

&M8«ttO 

Bnaseln 

m\x\m 

Vfi(Ia(KoltaQ) 
Sh'lh&pur <Kou an) 
Dah5na(SaiijSu) 

Total 

iiiiiiiiiii 

1S3,4^>0 

25,073 

Sl,tC7 

14,412 

17,^ 

8776 

20.739 

19,682 

80,121 

47.871 

92,S70 
174,357 
152,832 
201,5D& 
145, 4Ul 
130,993 

1J2 m 
240,605 
178, 472 
470,638 
863,747 

22'i,726 
100.348 
177,955 
224,703 
169 813 
164,3S9 
141,770 
201,&14 
198,134 
550,061 
411*020 

115,070 

1CO,OJ1 

110,6oS 

84,634 

118,091 

82,147 

91,240 

90,891 

80,803 

98,141 

94,2i6 

115,216 
170,084 
137,803 
80.60b 
133, 4«0 
112,187 
110,542 
113363 
51,112 
121,220 
127, DbO 

10,908 

S09.;0 

6032 

19,101 

20,800 

17,296 

17,472 

10,760 

20,0^5 

83,705 

463 

• 

4ia.Eai 

2,292,101 

2,705,723 

1,090,750 

1/)0S,S78 

212,601 

463 


The available revenue returns show that a marked incteaso 
of revenue accompamed and has followed the introdaotion 
of the revenue survey. The collections rose from £95,550 
(Rs. 9,55,500) in 1855 when the revenue assessment was introduced 
in 114 villages to £129,099 (Rs 12,90,990) in 1866, when the new 
rates had been introduced over the whole 1956 villages. Between 
1866 and 1878 collections have slowly but steadily increased to 
£131,649 (Rs. 13,16,490) in 1870-71, £182,670 (Rs. 18,26,700) in 
1875-76, and £132,771 (Rs. 13,27,710) in 1877-78. This increase 
in rental is not solely, probably not mainly, due to the survey 
settlement. The spread of tillage and nse in revenue, during the 
years of the unnatural prosperity that was caused by the Amorioan 
war, were as marked m the unrevised as in the revised sub-divisions, 
and since the time of unnatural prosperity has passed, though 
evenness and certainty of tenure have no doubt helped, the main 
causes of increased revenue seem to bo the spread of popnintion all 
over the district and the greater demand in Bombay for almost all 
kinds of field produce. 

Tho following statement gives the land revenue receipts before, 
during, and since tho introduction of the revenue survey sottlomentd 


Thdna hand Htvcnue Heteipts, 1343-1878, 


XUIB 

GoiEPiMrfT 

Aiikvatso 

Tbtal 

« 

0 

A 

1 

O 

a 

K q 

Occapicd 

Waste 

Aa*M 

ipest 

Qaib- 

rent 

Assess 

monfc. 

CoIIcc 

Uons 

Assesi 

ment 

Remls 

slons 

Collec 

tiono. 

Assess 

ntoRt 

One 

fees 

1844 IS 

1840 60 

1814 65 

1855 56 
isso-i? 

ISIS 59 
1859^ . 
1860-01 

1801 09 
1802^ 
186304 

1664 05 
1865-66 
1870-71 

1875 76 
1877-78 

Rs 

0,10,470 
0,87,146 
0,C8,S70 
0,02,032 
0,73,190 
10,05,614 
10,21, 42« 
10,06,092 
11,15,210 
11,70,640 
12,22,807 
12,r6,236 
i2,70,en 
19,60,150 
12,83,593 
12,84,470 

R8 

14 414 
17 074 
9094 
27,743 
16,817 
15,214 
25,149 
47,699 
20,189 
28,011 
Su,877 
41.008 
2372 
CSS 
1108 
272 

Rs 

8,0^001 
0,20 072 
0,48,840 
0,84,384 
9,91,652 
9,90,400 
0.90,270 
10,19,094 
11,20,030 
11,46,789 
ii,8.»,59a 
19,25,171 
12,71,S0a 
12,65,465 
1231.485 
12,84,207 

Bs 

<5S*> 

1,01,855 

00,797 

95,281 

89,101 

65,107 

42,614 

40,645 

55,691 

46,713 

86,810 

31,610 

32,805 

33,360 

31,882 

Rs 

1044 

2014 

2567 

8652 

3001 

5310 

6497 

10,140 

6791 

77C0 

6701 

8900 

6031 

5558 

7080 

6422 

Rs 

1,21 *»6'» 
1 85,121 
74,655 
74,489 
71,904 
?3,b78 
60,716 
78,765 
c9,«79 
78,657 
70,802 
$2,621 
$5,020 
1,14,605 
146.180 
1,55.031 

Rs 

110 

409< 

4U9 

4705 

4077 

620s 

4821 

4767 

0679 

9622 

10,601 

15,168 

87.189 

87,070 

Rs. 

10.40.0J7 

10,72,267 

11,84,160 

11,86,867 

11,43,007 

11,07,463 

11.56, 2j1 

11,63,061 

12,74,443 

13,05,183 

11,41,012 

18,89,010 

11,64,110 

]4,18A^ 

14,03,151 

14,71,732 

Rs 

9,01,009 

I>,22,932 

0,65,409 

0,42,070 

0,66,102 

10.00. 481 
10,06.461 
10,34,537 
11,87,618 
11,50,215 
11,93,102 
12,42,095 

12.00. 939 
11,10,491 
18,20,703 
13,27,708 

Rs 

30,763 
10,116 
12803 
12AS1 
11, OSS 
10,066 
1423 
14 091 
12o5 
OlO 
814 
111 
2061 
1342 
439 
2549 

114 

17.5 

100 

802 

248 
263 
100 
16S 

Cl 

249 
frt 


I This stafemto^ is supplied by Mr. Harrison, Deputy Suporiutcudeut of Survey, 
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As far ns hiformniion is nmilnblc, during' tlio tliirty-fonr years Chapter VIIL 
ending 1S7P-80, population has incrcasod from oDdtOS? to 908,5^8 Land 
or63‘72 percent; honses from 11 7,705 to 174,428 or dS'l 9 per cent ; Administration, 
carts from 19,780 to 26,327 or 33'09 percent ; ploughs from 70,352 to Bnmsn. 

87,422 or 24*26 per cent; and wells from 10,059 to 11,163 or 1*86 Dnelopment, 

per cent ; live-stock returns show a fall from ‘135,302 to 396,654 or 1S46-1SS0.’ 

8*87 per cent. The laud rovenuo collections have risen from £95,798 
to £138,069 («s. 9,57,980-118. 13,80,690) or 44*12 i^r cent; tho 
tilingo area has spread from 970,220 acres in 1868-60 to 1,015,341 
acres in 1S79-S0 or 4*65 per cent; nine municipalities, eleven 
dispcnF4\ries, and 150 schools have been established. The Barodn 
railway rnns north and south for about 100 miles along tho coast. 

Tho Peninsula railway crosses twenty-six miles of conntry, and thon 
dividing has n length of fort}' miles along its sonth-eastorn and of 
fortv-two miles along its north-eastern branch. The two main trunk 
roads through the Tal and Bor passes wero in nso before tho begin- 
ning of this period. Bc«i(lcs thorn aovor.al of tho small Sahyddri passes 
have been opeued for traflic, and in diftcrent parts of tho district, 
about 230 milos of road hnvo been made and nro kopt in rop.air. 

Tho following statemont shows these rcsnlts in tabular form : 


Tidna Dttylopmnl, JIS40‘1SS0, 



SECTION V.— SEASON BEPOTITS. 

Tho following is a snmraary of tho chiof nvnilnblo foots regarding Season Bepotts, 
the state of tho district during the last thirty years : 

During tlio early part of tho mins of 1851, tho rain was so ississ. 
henry and incessant that ombankmonts woro destroyed and tho crops 
near crocks and rivers were injured or lost. Many of tho swoot and 
salt rice fields wero loft waste, and in thoso that wero re-sown tho 
croi)s Were not so good ns usual. During the latter part of tho season 
no rain fell and tho late rico, and rico in dry or salt lands failed. 

Tho land rovonun for collection rose from .£103,711 to .£104,276 
(Rs. 10,37,1 10 -11s. 10,12,700), £2080 (Rs. 20,800) woro remitted, 
and £1491 (Rs. 14,910) loft ontstanding. 

[[•ho season of 1 352-53 was tolornhly favonmblo, though in parts ISSC-eS. 
of tho district, some land was left waste for want of nco plants,' 
and, in others, loss was caused by delayed planting, and near, 
rivers by floods and blight. Unusually high spring tides in April 
and May damaged some of tho salt rico lands. Tho land rovonuo 
for collection rose from £101)276 to £106)1160 (Rs; ‘10)42)700- 
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Rs. 10,G3,500), £2157 (Rs. 21,570) were remitted, and £1204 
(Rs. 12,040) leit ontstnn^ng. 

In 1853-54 a failure of the latter rains gi-eatly damaged the 
crops, and the breach of embankments bj spring tides caused seiions 
loss. The land revenue for collection fell from £1 00,350 to £106,192 
(Rs. 10,63,500 -Rs. 10,61,920), £1504 (Rs. 15,040) were remitted, 
and £1904 (Rs. 19,040) left outstanding. 

The rains of 1854-56 were favourable. All classes agreed that 
the haCTOst was the best for seven or eight years. In Kolvan 
and Sdi the late rain harmed the crops, and in Bassein the salt 
rice crops were partially injured hy grubs j everywhere else the 
yield was abundant. A hurricane on the Ist November caused 
great damage in some of the coast villages. The land revenue 
for collection fell from £106,192 to £105,087 (Rs. 10,61,920- 
Rs. 10,50,870), £1135 (Rs. 11,850) were remitted, and £1848 
(Rs. 18,480) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices averaged thirty- 
four pounds. 

In 1855-56 the rainfall was very scanty. The monsoon began 
fevourafaly but after the middle of July it suddenly stopped, or 
at best fell scantily, causing much injmy to the crops. Nearly 
one-sixth of the area prepared for tillage was thrown waste and 
much young rice ready for planting was left to wither. In the 
beginning of September rain again began to fall plentifully and 
continued till the end of the month. In spite of this seasonable 
fall considerable remissions wore necessary. As is usual 
in in-egular seasons the health of the district was greatly 
affected. Never was prevalent especially in the sub-divisions of 
Thdna and Salydn. Cholera broke out here and there, and though 
it did not spread, it caused considerable loss of life. The land 
revenue for collection fell from £105,08 7 to £104,667 (Rs, 10,50,870 - 
Rs. 10,46,670), £3010 (Rs. 30,100) were remitted, and £2016 
(Rs. 20,160) leit outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from thirty- 
four to thirty-threo pounds.* 

The season of 1856-57 was favourable for all kinds of 
produce. The land revenue for collection rose from £104,667 'to 
£106,770 (Rs. 10,46,670 - Rs. 10,67,700), £1690 (Rs. 15,900) were 
remitted, and £1658 (Rs. 16,580) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices - 
rose from thirty-three to thirty pounds. 

The rainfall in 1857-58 was plentiful, except in Mdhim and 
Bassein. The land revenue for collection rose from £106,770 to 
£108,882 (Rs. 10,67,700 -Rs, 10,83.820), £1881 (Rs. 13,810) were 
remitted, and £2318 (Rs. 23,180) left outstanding. Rice rupee 
prices rose from thirty to twenty-seven pounds. 

In 1 858-59 the early rain was not favourable bub the late rains 
were abundant and seasonable. The land revenue for collcotion rose 


I m this year eomo Wvunca was made in making roads. Es. 20 n mile wore 
^choned for the repair of roads and tlio removal of obstacles. The sontli branch of 
the i^cmnaula rauwAy 'Was carried from Kalyfin to Kbopoli {EAmpoll) and was opened 
for traffic in the beginning of 1858. Bom. Gov. Eer. Eoc. 19 of 18S6i part 3, 1010. 
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from £108,882 to £111,031 (Rs. 10,83,820 - Rs. 11,10.310), £3746 Chapter VIII 
(Rg. 37,460) were remitted, and £1729 (Rs. 17,290) left outstand- “ ' 

ing. Rico rupee prices rose from twenty-seven to twenty-three 
pounds. 

The season of 1859-60, though nnfavourahle in parts, generally 
good. The land revenue for collection rose from £111,031 to 
£114,226 (Rs. 1 1,10,310 -Rs. 11,42,260), £2557 (Rs. 25,570) were 
remitted, and £204 (Rs. 2040) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices 
fell from twenty-three to twenty-four and a half poim^s. 

In 1860-61 the rainfall, a little above ninety inches, was abundant 
and seasonable. The land revenue for collection rose from £114,226 
to £117,311 (Rs. 11,42,260 -Rs. 11,73,110), £4854 (Rs. 48.540) 
were remitted, and £230 (Rs. 2300) left outstanding. Rice rupee 
prices feU from twenty-four and a half to twenty-eight pounds. 

In 1861-62 the rainfall of 141*52 inches was abundant and 
seasonable and the crops were excellent. Public health was 
generally good; but cattle-disease was prevalent- The land 
revenue for collection rose from£117,311to£ll8,298(Rs.ll,73,110- 
Bs. 11,82,980), £3048 (Rs. JO, 480) wore remitted, and £147 
(Rs. 'i4?70')lESt O'Aa'ranfiing. Rice rupee prices rose irom iweiity- 
oight to twenty-three and a half pounds. 

The rainfall of 1862-63, amounting to 96*34 inches, was on the 
whole favourable, though there was a long break during the rice- 
planting time. Cholera Avas prevalent but did uot cause any 
serious loss of life. The land revenue for collection rose from 
£118,298 to £122,545 (Rs. 11,82,980 -Rs. 12,26,450), £2392 
(Rs. 23,920) were remitted, and £47 (Rs. 470) left outstanding. 

Rico rupee prices rose from twenty-three and a half to seventeen 
pounds. 

The rains of 1863-64 were, on the whole, favourable. The rainfall 
of 115*01 inches was sufficient and seasonable and the crops were 
good. Public health was moderately good. Cholera T^as widespread 
but not unusually fatal. The land revenue for collection rose from 
£122,545 to £125,875 (Rs. 12,25,450 - Rs. 12,58,750), £3699 
(Rs. 80,990)'Wero remitted, and £27 (Rs. 270) left outstanding. 

Rica rupee prvcaa rose teem saveuteeu to fifteen nnd a half pounds* 

The season of 1864-65 was favourable to almost all crops. The 
rainfall of 94*18 inches was seasonable and the yield fair. Public 
health was good and there was no cattle-disease. TJjo land revenue 
for collection rose from £125,875 to £144,107 (Rs- 12,58,750- 
Bs 14,41,070), £2868 (Rs. 28,680) were remitted, and £9 (Rs. 90) 
loft outstanding. Rico rupee prices rose from fifteen ““d a half to 
thirteen and a half pounds. 

The season of 1865-66 rvas on the whole favourable- rainfell 
of 110*29 inches was sufficient and the harvest was fair. f® 

a rather widespread outbreak of cholera in June public health was 
on the whole good. The land revenue for collection fell from 
£144.107 to £141,066 (Rs. 14,41,070 - Rs. 14,10,669), £225 
(Rs. 2250) were remitted, and £157 (Rs. 1570) left lOutstandiug. 

Rice rupee prices rose from thirteen and a half to -nine pounds. 

B 310-70 
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The season of 1866-67 was, on the whole, favourable, though the 
fall of rain, 113-72 inches, was rather heavy in the beginning and 
scanty towards the close. Rice and some other crops suffered 
sUghtly on account of this irregularity ; yet the outturn was, on 
the whole, satisfactoiy. Public health was good. The land revenue 
for collection fell from £141,066 to £136,861 (Rs. 14,10,660 - 
Rs. 13,68,610), £1948 (Rs. 19,480) were remitted, and £186 
(Rs. 1360) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices fell from nine to 
eleven pounds. 

In 1867-68 the rainfall of 110-49 inches was favourable, and 
public health generally good. The land revenue for collectiou rose 
from £186,861 to £188,674 (Rs. 18,68,610 -Rs. 18,86,740), £270 
(Rs. 2700) were remitted, and £120 (Rs. 1200) le^ outstanding. 
Rico rupee prices fell from eleven to twelve pounds. 

In 1868-69 the rainfall of 103-58 inches was hardly snfiScient. The 
crops were fair and public health generally good. The land revenue 
for collection fell from £138,674 to £187,687 (Rs. 13,86,740- 
Rs. 13,76,870), £1416 (^. 14,160) were remitted, and £210 
(Rs. 2100) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices fell ^m twelve to 
thirteen pounds. 

In 1869-70 the rainfall of 100-70 inches was favourable and the 
crops flourishing. Cholera prevailed in part of the district during 
most of the season. The tillage area rose from 970,220 to 975,751 
acres and the land revenue for collection from £187,687 to £188,274 
(Rs. 13,76,870 - Rs. 18,82,740), £112 (Rs. 1120) were remitted, and 
£143 (Rs. 1430) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from 
thirteen to twelve pounds. 

Inl870-71 the rainfall of 97-24 inches was seasonable andsufficient. 
There were several cases of cholera, but the disease was never general. 
The tillage area fell from 975,751 to 974,092 acres, while the 
laud revenue rose from £188,274 to £189,628 (Rs 18,82,740- 
Ks. 13,96,280), £72 (Rs. 720) were remitted, and £1 34 (Rs. 1340) 
left outstanding. Rice rupee prices fell fi-om twelve to fifteen and 
a half pounds. 

In 1871-72 the rainfall of 65-21 inches was unseasonable and the 
crops were below the averaga Public health was generally good. 
The tillage area again fell from 974,092 to 968,462 acres, while 
the land revenue rose from £189,628 to £140,690 (Rs. 18,96,280 - 
Rs. 14,06,900), £122 (Rs. 1220) were remitted, and £814 (Rs. 3140} 
left ontstanding. Rice rnpee prices rose from fifteen and a half to 
thirteen and a half pounds. 

In 1872-73 the rainfall of 94-51 inches was copious and seasonable. 
Public health was generally good. The tillage area' rose from 
968,462 to 970,998 acres and the land revenue from £140,690 
to £141,188 (Rs. 14,06,900 -Rb. 14,11,880), £96 (Rs. 960) were 
remitted, and £319 (Bs. 3190) left outstanding. Rice rnpee prices 
fell from thirteen and a half to fourteen pounds. 

Inl873-74the rainfall of 86-31 inches, though sufficient, was inmost 
sub-divisions unseasonable. The rice harvest snflered slightly, but 
the yield of rari andnoyliwas satisfactory. Fever prevailed slightly in 
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_8omo sab-divisions, but on tho whole public health was good. The 
tillage area rose from 970,998 to 971,915 acres, and the laud revenue 
from £141,188 to £142,129 (Ra. 14,11,880- Ra. 14,21,290), £134 
(Rs. 1840) were remitted, and £101 {Rs. 1010) left outstanding. 
Rice rupee prices fell from fourteen to fifteen and u half pounds. 

In 1874-75 there was an nnusnolly heavy rainfall of 120‘]4 inches. 
Though generally more than sufficient for field work it was 
unseasonable in a few snb-dirisions and excessive in others. Tho 
yield on the whole was satisfactory. Public health was good. 
Fever prevailed sb'ghtly and cattle-disease raged over almost all tho 
district. Tho tillage area rose from 971,915 to 982,261 acres while 
tho land revenue fell from £142,129 to £141,440 (Rs. 14,21,290- 
Rs. 14,14,400), £73 (Rs. 780) were remitted, and £100 (Rs. 1000) 
left outstanding. Rico rupee prices remained unchanged at fifteen 
and a half pounds. 

In 1875-76 tho rainfall of IlS'Sl inches was abundant and the 
harvest was good. Cholera prevailed throughout the district and 
fever in a few sub-divisions. There was a good deal of cattle-disease. 
Tho tillago orca rose from 982,261 to 1,011,391 acres ; bub 
tho land revenue fell from £141,440 to £141,140 (Rs. 14,14,400- 
. Rs. 14,11,400), £111 (Rs. 1110) were romittod, and £45 (Rs. 450) 
left outstanding. Rico rupee prices rose from fifteen and a half to 
fifteen pounds. 

In 1876-77 tho rainfall of 83*61 inches was short and untimely. 
Owing to tho failure of tho late rains tho crops suffered and a 
scarcity of water was feared. In Ddhdnn and Mdhim, tho rainfall 
was about two-thirds of tho avorago. In Mnrbdd and Ealydn it 
was about equal to tho average, and in Eurjat it was greater. 
Public health was not good. Cholera raged in most of the 
sub-divisions daring tho rains, smnU-pox in some, and cattle disease 
-in four sub-divisions. Tho tillago area rosefrom 1,011,891 to 1,012,190 
acres, and tho land revenue from £141,140 to £141,689 (Rs. 
14,11,400 -Rs. 14,16,890), £188 (Rs. 1860) wore remitted, and £163 
(Rs. 1630) loft outstanding. Rico rupee prices rose from fifteen to 
thirteen pounds. 

In 1877-78 tho rainfall of 63*86 inches was both scanty and 
nnscasonablo. It was especially unfavourable in tho coast sub-divi- 
sions of Ddhdnu and Mdhim where tho crops suffered seriously, and, 
particularly in Mdhim, much land bordering on tho seo remained 
waste. The crops in the Vdda, Shdhdpur, Murbdd, and Bhiwndi 
snb-divisions suficred ; but in the remaining sub-divisions they wore 
fair. Public health was not good. Cholera prevailed throughout 
tho district; small-pox in throe and oattlo-diseaso in six sub-divisions. 
The tillage nrco rose from 1,012,190 to 1,015,261 acres, and tho lend 
revenue from £141,089 to £141,932 (Rs. 14,1 0,890 -Rs. 14,19,320), 
£27 (Rs. 270) wore romittod, and £278 (Rs. 2780) loft outstanding. 
Rico rupee prices rose from thirteen to twelve and a half pounds. 

In spito of n rainfall of 144*86 inches tho sooson of 1878-79 was 
not unfavourable, especially for rice. A too long continuance of rain, 
and in some parts tbo appearance of loounts wore tho only drawbacks 
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to what would have been on excellent harvest. The district was on 
thewhole more free fromoholera and small-pox thanin the yearbefore. 
The tillage area fell from 1^015,261 to 1,014^421 acres^ and the land 
revenue fi'om £141,932 to £140,881 (Bs. 14,19,820 -Bs. 14,03,310), 
£16 (Bs. 160) were remitted, and £297 (Bs. 2970) left oatstanding. 
Bice rupee prices rose from twelve and a half to eleven and a half 
pounds. 

In 1879-80 the rainfall of 98‘15 inches was an average one, but 
it fell unfavourably. Abieak in July delayed field work and was 
followed by excessive rain in August and a somewhat short fall 
later on. The rice especially early and salt-land rice sufiered 
consideiably. But the inferior crops of txaqli and van, which 
afford the staple food, were good. No great change occurred in the 
prices of cereals. Bice and tur fell very slightly and wheat rose. The 
prices of labour remained stationary. A few trifling advances 
tor purchase of seed and cattle were made to the poorer classes. 
The season was not healthy. There was some cholera and small-pox, 
but fever was veiy prevalent. The tillage area rose from 1,014,421 
to 1,015,841 acres, and the land revenue for collection fell from 
£140,331 to £138,107 (Bs, 14,03,310 - Bs. 13,81,070), £21 (Bs. 210) 
were remitted, and £38 (Bs 3S0) left outstanding. Bice rupee 
prices fell from eleven and a half to twelve and a half pounds. 

In 1880-81 the rainfall of 95’86 inches was rather unseasonable. 
The crops in all the sub-divisions but two suffered slightly, and 
in Ddh^nu about one-third of the rice was lost. Ndyli and van 
were good. The prices of cereals fell considerably; and wages 
remained unchanged. A few trifling advances were made to the 
poorer classes for the purchase of seed and cattle. The season was 
not healthy. There was a little cholera and small-pox and much 
fever. The tillage area rose from 1,015,341 to 1,015,703 acres, but 
the land revenue for collection fell from £138,107 to £137,825 
(Es. 13,81,070 - Bs. 13,78,250), £18 (Bs. 180) were remitted, and 
£74 (Bs. 740) left outstanding. Bice rupee prices feU from twelve 
and a half to fifteen and a half pounds. 

The following statement shows in tabular form the available 
yearly statistics of rain&ll, prices, tillage, and land revenue during 
the thirty years ending 1880-81 

TMna Rttenue Slalutics, 18S1-1881. 


VUBS 

Itoinftill 

Tillogo 

Arcs 

Rcmte 

bIodb 

lAnd 

Rei eniio 
tor Collee 
tion 

Oat* 

stanOhiBS, 

Collcc 

ttOQB 

«|t 


Inches 

Acres 

Bs 

Rs, 

Bs 

Bs 

Lbs 

isn S9 



SOeVDO 

10.42.767 

14,015 

10.37.842 


1862 53 




10.03,601 

18,013 

10,51,4(8 


1853 M 



16,037 

10.C1.02J 

10,012 

10,42,880 


18^ S5 



11,818 

10,50.807 

18,478 

10.32,389 

31 

1855 50 ^ 

, 


80,100 

10,40,676 

20,150 

10, 26:619 

83 

1850 57 



15.897 

10,67,703 

10,681 

10,61.12J 

80 

1857 59 



n ,812 . 

10,63,825 

23,177 

10,60,018 

S7 

1868 59 




ll.WlO 

17,294 

10,03,016 

23 


* Promtho yearly Administration Bepoits The pnee figures arc [or Thinatoim, and 
are the a\ cragesof the pneos of tiie tireli e calendar montli^eginningii itli January 18^. 
They are taheu from n return forwnnlcd by the Deputy Collector to Sir. A. Cumme, C 8 , 
under No ]02C of OthNdicmbei 1878 As noticed nt page 314 the diBcrcnt price 
rrtunis %aTy ao greatly tint they cannot bo considered more than estimates. 
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VuM-cottttnuat. 
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Aem, 

Us. 

*Ba. 

Ha. 

Ha. 

Lbs. 

1859-CO 



•» 

... 

23,671 

11.42,203 

2037 

11,40.220 

Mi 

l8G(m 



00*05 


48,642 

*11,73,115 

2300 

11,70,8U 

28 

1891-03 



141*62 

us 

30.470 

11,82,076 

1475 

11,81,601 

Ml 

1662 63 



00 ■34 

«•* 

22.017 

12,25.443 

478 

12,24,976 

17 

lb63^ 

»•» 


116*01 

«s« 

86.091 

12.58.760 

276 

12,68,476 

164 

IS64-65 



M*ie 


28.076 


87 

14,40,032 

131 

lb<&66 

•M 


110*20 

ssi 

2253 

14,10.063 

1570 

14.00.093 

9 

1806-07 



113*72 

us 

10,470 

13.0S.O63 

1S05 

13,67,218 

11 

1S07-6S 



110<40 

•«. 

2700 

iaeo,74i 

1201 

13,85.510 

12 

1668-69 


•u 

103*53 

670.220 

14,157 

13,70,873 

2100 

13,74,773 

IS 

1800-70 


US 

100*70 

076,751 

1121 

13,82,742 

1130 

18,81.818 

12 

1670-71 


lU 

07*24 

074,092 

71S 


lUD 

13,04.039 

m 

lSn-73 


•a* 

CfSl 

068.482 

1216 

14,00.004 

8143 

14,03,761 

Ml 

1S7S-7S 

•M 


04*61 

070.008 

058 

14,11,870 

8180 


14 

1872-71 

SM 


86*31 

071,016 

1342 

14,21,201 

1000 


164 

1S74-75 

•u 

■ II 

]S0*14 

082,261 

727 

14,14,403 

1002 

14,13.401 

161 

1676-70 



118*51 

1,011,801 

1112 

uAum 

440 

14.10,069 

16 

1878-77 



83*01 

1,012,190 

1888 

14.16,803 

1634 



1677*78 

Its 


€3*86 

1.01M61 

278 

14,10.822 

2777 



1878-70 


■ •1 

144*80 

1.014,421 

160 

14,03,307 

2072 

14,00,335 


1870-S0 



03*15 

1,015, Ml 

214 

18.61.674 

370 

18.80,005 


1E60-81 

... 


03*80 

1,016,703 

183 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JUSTICE. 

IrI 1774, on the conquest of Snlsette, Kai-anjn, Hog Island, and 
Elephnnta, a resident and factors were appointed for Sdlsette 
and Karanja, and a resident for Hog Island and Elephanta. The 
Government provided that ‘ the residents or chiefs should investigate 
all except capital offences and misdemeanours, through the means 
of two sensible and respectable men of each caste who were to be 
selected and appointed for the purpose.’ Disputes regarding property 
were to be decided by arbitration. The arrangement continued till 
1799, when an ofiScer styled Judge and Magistrate with civil, 
criminal, and police jurisdiction was appointed in place of the 
residents and factors.^ The Judge had under him judicial officers 
styled native commissioners.^ In 1803 the jurisdiction of the 
Judge and Magistrate of Thdna was extended to Bdnkot and its 
dependencies.* In 1817, on the overthrow of the Peshwa, the 
districts of Beldpur, Atgaon, and Ehlydn, and all territories to the 
north os ffir as the Daman river, lying between the Sahyddris and 
the sea, were annexed to the zillah court of Sdlsette whose title was 
changed into the zillah court of the Horthern Eonkan. The laws 
and regulations established for the administration of justice in 
Surat, Broach, and Eaira were declared to he in force in the district 
of the Hcrthem Eonkan.'^ In 1818 the office of district Magistrate 
was transferred from the district Judge to the Collector. In 1819 
the jurisdiction of the Judge of the Horth Eonkan was extended 
south as far as the Apta river.* In 1830, when three northern 
sub-divisions of Batndgiri were placed under the control ' of the 
Thdna district Judge, Batndgiri was for purposes of civil and 
criminal justice, reduced to a detached station of the Thdna district 
with a senior assistant and sessions judge. Batndgiri remained a 
detached station under Thdna till 1889. 

In 1828, the earliest year for which records are available, of 8032 
cases filed 7910 were original and 122 were appeals. Of 8032 cases, 
6399 original suits and fifty appeals were disposed of, leaving at the 
end of the year 1583 cases undecided. The total value of the suits 
decided was £30,033 (Bs. 3,00,330) or an average of £4 12s. (Bs. 46). 


1 An occoTint of the Poitagucse administration of juatico is given above, page 459. 
3 Beg. in. of 1799 section 3, and Beg. V. of 1790 eection 2. 

3 The designation native commistioner was abolidied by Act XXIV. of 1836. In 
its stead three grades were appointed, niinmpal sadar amin, sadar amin, and nnnsif. 
* Beg. 111. of 1803 sec. 2. * Beg. Vl.of 1817 sec. 2. « Beg. III. of 1819 sec. 9. 
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In 1850 there were ten ciril conrts and 5694 snits disposed of, 
the average duration of each suit being one month and twenty-five 
days. Ten years later (1860) the number of conrts remained the 
same, bnt the number of suits fell to 5574 and the average duration 
rose to two months and five days. In 1870 the number of courts 
was reduced to nine, the number of suits had risen to 8899, and the 
average dniation to three months and eighteen days. At present 
(1881), excluding the first class subordinate judge of Ndsik, who 
exercises special jurisdiction above £500 (Rs. 5000), there are eight 
judges. Of these the District Judge is the chief with original civil 
jurisdiction in coses in which Government or Government servants 
are parties and with power to hear appeals, except in cases valued 
above £500 (Rs. 5000) when tho appeal lies direct to the High Court. 
The assistant judge tries original cases below £1000 (Rs. 10,000) and 
hears such appeals as are transferred to him by the District Judge. 
There are six second class subordinate judges, who have power to 
try original cases of not more than £500 (Rs. 5000). They are 
stationed at Thdna, Kalydn, Bhiwndi, Murbdd, Panvel, and Bassein 
and Ddhdnn. The Bassein and Ddhdnu subordinate judge holds his 
court for six months from November till January and firom June 
till August at Bassein, and for five months from February till April 
and in September and October at Ddhdnu. The subordinate judges 
Lave an average charge of about 700 square miles with 150,000 
people. 

The average distance of the Thdna subordinate judge’s court from 
its six farthest villages is fifteen miles ; of the Halydn court thirty- 
four miles; of tho Murbdd court twenty miles ; of the Panvel court 
twenty -six miles ; and of the Bassein and Ddhdnu courts, thirty-two 
miles in Bassein and forty in Ddhdnu. 

Exclusive of suits decided by the first class subordinate judge 

of Ndsik who exercises special juris- 
diction in casos valued at more than 
£500 (Rs. 5000), the avDiago number 
of cases decided during the twelve 
years ending 1881 is 71 66. Except 
in 1678 when there was a considerable 
increase, the number of suits hos of 
late years fallen from 8399 in 1870 
to 5737 in 1880. In 1881 there 
was an increase to 7152. Of tho 
whole number of decisions during 
tho twelve years ending 1881, 43‘71 
per cent have, on an average, been 
given against tho defendant in his 
absence. During tho first five years the proportion of cases 
decided in tho defendant’s absence fell gradually from 64'20 
in 1870 to 43*74 in 1874. It rose slightly (44*1) in 1875 and has 
since, except in 1880 when there was a slight rise, continued to 
fall to 34*7 in 1881. Of contested cases 16*04 per cent during tho 
twelve years ending 1881, liave been decided for the defendant, the 
proportion varying from 19 in 1874 and 18.77 to 11 in- 1878 and 


Thdna Exparte Vecrcu, J870-JS81. 
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1879. In 191 or 2*07 per cent of the suits decided in 1881 tho 
decree wes executed by putting the plaintitE in possession of the 
immovable property claimed. This class of cases fell from 189 out 
of 8399 in 1870 to 182 out of 5276 in 1878. In 1879 it rose to 2G9 
out of 5893 and fell to 191 out of 7152 in 1881. 

In 20 81 per cent of the 1881 decisions decrees for money duo 
weio executed by the attachment or sale of property. Of these 
11-46 per cent were by the sale of movable property and 9-31 
per cent by the sale of immovable property. Compared -with 1870 
the 1881 returns show a fall in the attachments or sales of movable 
property from 1760 to 823 and from 1626 to 666 in the attachments 
or sales of immovable property. The numbor of decrees 
executed by tho arrest of debtois during tho twelve years ending 
1881 has fallen from 619 in 1870 to 187 in 1881. ITio follo^ving 
table shows that during the same twelve years (1870-1881) the 
number of civil prisoners, with a slight rise in 1873 and again in 
1877, fell from 168 in 1870 to 66 in 1878. It rose to 82 in 1879 
and 89 in 1880, and in 1881 again fell to 75 : 


Thdna Citil Pramert, 1810-1881. 



The following statement shows tho working of tho district civil 
courts during the twelve years ending 1881 : 


Thana OntlOourU, 1870-1881. 
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There nro no arbitration courts in the district. Jtr., now Sir W. 
■\Ved(lorbiirn, Part,, G. S., when acting Jiulgo of Tlnina in 1876, 
projwscd to establish an arbitration court, and hold a meeting of flio 
chief residents to consult their wishes. Tlic Governnient pleader 
ntid several members of the community were appointed n committee 
to frame rule.s for the guidance of the proposed court. After Sir 
W. Wcddorbnm left Iho district nothing fnrthcr seems to harohccu 
done. 

Under the registration department fhcro were till April 1SS2 
thirteen siib-regisfrar.s, eight of whom were special ollicor.s and five 
wore the head clerks of mtSmlatdiirs or maluilkaris. 3’he ofDces 
which were matiaged by mamlntddrs' hcod-clerks were Shtihrtpiir, 
IKhnnu, Vjlda, A1 urbiid, and Uinbargaon. Since April 1 882, instead 
of nuimhitdrirs’ bead clerks special ollicers have been appointed. 
In addition to the siiper^aVion of the Collector as District llegistrar, 
these oflieers are subject to the special scrutiny of nn inspector 
of registration under the control of tho Inspector General of 
Registration and Stamps. According to tho registration report for 
1880*81, tho ^egi^lraf^on receipts for tho year nmoimted to £1280 
(Rs. 12,860) and tlio charges to £0 12 (Ils. 0 120), leaving u not iiicomo 
of £333 (Hs. 33S0). Of tlio total number of registrations during 
tho year, nine were wills, -1033 were deeds relating to immovnhlo 
property, and 1 13 were tleeds relating to movable property. Of tlio 
•l'i33 doeimients relating to inunovalilo property, 2121 were deeds 
of sale, fliirty-lbrce wen* deeds of gift, 1787 wero mortgage deeds, 
'16 1 were l('a«es. and 128 were lui.sccllancons deeds. Tho total vnliio 
of property affected hy regi-sfr.ilion was £178,557 (Ils. 1 7,85,570), 
£M(l,.'lO ("its. 11,05, 100) of which were the vidiio of the immovablo 
and £:)6,017 (Rs. 3,80,'I70) tho value of the movoblo property 
registered. 

At pri‘«ent (1882) fhirly*fivo otliecrs slmro tho administration of 
criminal justice. (3f the«e, one is tho District Magistrate, four aro 
magistrates of the first class, thirteen of the second class, and 
n<?v<'nteen of tho third class. Of the inagistnites of tho first class, 
titreo lire covenanted I'himpean civilians ; nnd two the /nizur and 
(ho district deputy collcctor.s are native.s of India. The District 
Afagistmto has the general snpen-isioii of the whole di.strict, while 
each of the first class niagislRitc.s, ns assistant or deputy collector, 
has the charge of an avenigc area of 1333 scpinrc miles nnd 261,350 
people. Tho fi uzur deputy collector, nnlike other niagi.st rates, Jms no 
revenue charge, but ext<rci*'es tlic powers of n first cln”S mngistrnto 
in tbo snb-divi.«ion of .SdKctte, nn extent of 2'll square miles with 
a pojmliition of 107,21!'. He nUo Iiwrs cases wliieli nriso on tlio 
IVniiisiila railway between Kurin nnd Badlnpiir. Unlike other first 
class mngistRites, tbo /luziii' dopaly eolliTtor lias not power to hoar 
appeals. In 1881 tbo District Mngistrnto decided twenty-two 
original nnd n[ipenl cnsc.s, nnd tho other first clns.s magistrates <152 
original nnd appeal cnse.s. JJxcept the .Supevintondent of JIdthortin 
Hill, who is an Kuropenn medical officer, tho thirty second nnd 
third oln.ss mngislratos. nro nalives of India. 'J'ho avorago chnrgo 
of tho cloven second nnd third class mngisti-nlcs, who ‘nro also 
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m^nilntddrs or mnlidlkaris, is SS5 square miles ’with a population of 
82,595. In ISSl these magistrates decided 58C9 original criminal 
cases. At Kni'la there is nt present nn honorary magistrate \rith 
third class po’ivers. 

To decide petty cases of assault and other minor offences, 2108 
Tillage licndincn, under section 14 of the Bombay Village Police 
Act, have power to confine offenders for twenty-four hours in the 
village lock-up. The average yearly emoluments of these village 
magistrates in cash, land, and pnlm-ti-ecs amount to about £2 8b. 
(Rs. 24), 

The rugged nature of the country and the wild character of the 
Sahyddri Kolis have made the district of Thiina liable to outbursts 
ofdncoity and gang robbery. For about twenty years after the 
beginning of British rule (1818-1840) security of life and property 
was imperfectly established. Since 18-10 there have been three 
periods marked by an escessivo number of gang robberies, Rdghoji 
Bhdngria’s disturbances between 1844 and 1848; Honin Naik's 
bewcen 1874 and 1876 ; and Vdsudev Phadke’s between 1877 and 
1879. Besides these disturbances caused by gangs of bill robbers, 
there lias been an unruly element along the sea coast, the remains 
of the old pirates against whom the coast was formerly protected 
by lines of small forts. These pirate raids on const villages wore 
most numerous between 1829 and 1637. 

At tbo beginning of British rule the hill Kolis and Edmoshis of 
Thann, Ahmadnagar, and Kdsik, led by Derbdrdv Dalvi, Konddji 
Ndik, Dmdii Kdik, Bbargdji Kdik, and Ramji Kirva, caused such 
mischief and terror, that a reward of £3 (Rs.30) was ofered for the 
capture of every armed man and of £10 (Rs. 100) for the capture of 
oveiy leader.* The Collector proposed to grant Ramji Kirva a 
sum as blackmail to ensure freedom from Koli raids, but the 
proposal was not approved.® In 1820 Devbfivdv appeared at the 
head of a baud of armed men in Pnnvcl, and sent round a small 
bundle of hay and charcoal in token that he meant to bum and 
lay waste the country. He was bold enough to send a parcel of 
his symbols to tbo maralntddr’s olfice. The mnmlatdar at once 
sent out a body of armod peons who divided into parties. After 
searching the woods for a day and a night, one of the parties came 
across DovbanSv and his gang, and in the scofile Dcvhdrdv was shot 
and his body brought to Thana. During the six years ending 1825, 
the number of gang robberies varied from 147 in 1824 to tbirty-tu’o 
in 1S21 and averaged eighty. The number of persons implicated 
varied from 1091 in 1825 to 132 in 1820, and the number of persons 
arrested varied from 112 in 1821 to twenty-eight in 1825.® In 1827 


I faward Rejisfer (tSli), InlS20ttie reward for the captare of a leadiiiir 
rohtw ma tojacd to £15 (Ks. 150). CoUector to Government, 20th Jnne 1820. 

* Itr. M . B. Muloch s KvlntcU from ThAnn Becords. 

- Oat>mril Br^stcr (1S2S), ^1. In ls-30 tboro were 47 robberies, 1,V2 robbers, and 
’ *“ “bbenes, I9S rolibers, and 112 arrests 5 in 1S22, 7G robberies, 

robberies 807 robbers, and 72 arrests ; in 
roMrere, and SO arrests; and in 1825, 100 robberies, 1094 
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n I'-’ini] of l\!»inri«hi't, who then info'^loil the rurniullinrhilk in Poonn, 
nntlrr one Unnlji, eros-HMl tho Sahvwlri^ with Iiornes, fonts, nntl 
i>(K) men, nntl coiiipi il nt the foot of I'rnhal hill nhotil twcU’o inilot 
of P«nvi> 1 . Fnirn Prah.il the.v* sent n |ir<>olniiinfion, onllinp 
on the po-Tple to jwy tlnir renf« to them not to Gooc-rniiienf, nnil 
di‘ trih«tinp hnmIU* of straw, ehnrcoal. nml fuel in Rijsii of flio 
ruin whieh woultl follow if rx'nts wvro not pawl to the»n.« On tho 
lOtli of Di'cetnhcr n fjan^: of olmnt 20 U men, nnned willi firo-nrms 
ninl o‘.l;cr f flV:s‘-ive weojvitis, nttneheil tho Murhod Ix'af. 

nod wnanded the pttird, nod rarried off helwi-t-n iPJOO and .LUtOO 
fits. l:»,<> 00 -H-i. ltU'L«))ortr.'.i-nri‘.* In IhiSoiul lS 2 t‘ diHloilmnec-, 
. More still more pni-ral. The Alunadmjriir Koli*. who heard that 
t th" tleir->ni]« of th'» Poraiulhar IWtnn'his wL-ri* pnintoil, formed into 
lnrts 4 < hind-, and c^onioj* doMu the Fahyiidn jia‘’*.e=, raii“od mnrh 
lf..<, anti nitTt'riri}? in Tlosn/i. The’e Koli di<liirhatiee< hnvo hi**'!! 
n-itief d in the Hi'iory Chapter, f'nptain Jfnekinte-h was appointed 
i<i p«t datt‘11 tie* dis»ni<Ts, and after very s'wero lahonr was 
jesi'.'e'vfal in It*!!!, liven after these (j.iaj'-s wort* mppros>-ed. so 
ne'etJ 5 .-<l were the riitriit«l inland Ir.iet'*, ihnf in If»!h> llie people of 
Mnsrap'se were nfrnid oi if thi ir hou'e^ wish tilca «r to show any 
? itn’s « I l>eij!jr well-Jo-d".' 

1! dd<‘< foitn hill nddoT” Thana (tifFensl nt this time fn'>m raids 
of tt ^ roldc rs. .\i Shirjpom in Maliitn, on the night of the tith 
?.f.areh ISJC, a trang of KWetity-five ton Iiwndred tiieii, armed with 
elnhi ri'id ►word’-, hs'id< d from a h'‘M and plunderi'd the leifiV’s 
h' On fh"ir way hat !; tlo’V weri' met hy the iwdire, and after 
WMisdiiTft two rmot-ddes, made ir-fel their V'-cape.* In l.SStgthin 
Cmn a'(ii {'■'.hitte in fourteen tohherse'. on*’ jfTo.n wan killeil, 
fourteen «vr»* Mr.iijj h'l, nssd properly valord nt i22:ls (lli. 22,t>Stt) 
wa* «-.irnfd «i(T. In I So'* four nddn'rii <, two hy lanilmeii and two 
by s ■arnpii, yri‘r>< romrnltJ* d hy of more than thirty men. The 
r-.>v*. r> Ideir- landiil from beats and enteresl villages in disgiibe. 
Tltry *'*at eat tpiV» to di'eover the •n.isf oittfitalde liotoj", to mi'iel;, 
and r.irried out their plans with ‘^lU'h shill and vigilanee that they 
praemily riie«-e<hd in inahuit' nlT in tledr boats hefon' tlio polieo 
e-i‘.dd arrite to I"'!* thr.'* raids were made on roast vilhip'cs by 
pantra of ab-eit twenU>n\e pirate', Culehi'*, Khoj;'is from Iloiahny, 
and *ome TliSim K'H''.* In there were no inmnds of largo 

, fpiUg'. of hill robber*, lull mimhera of Miudl baiida eominilfed aa 
Dtai.y a*, ten r'diberb*' a in'inth," 
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I "Ir t )*'« .a fan : * Ke <v »tl *n-» I’: .t »er!ijr*}iri ttnSp Nail. Mel lil'srp.ljt 
Ni't ftt-a » !! cMi j> ai itie ('tt '•! I’ciraritl.-ir «1'» l.rrrbv ja's- r'llic*’ in Oir j'.ir 
.S’, frT.*n .SVt-n .It/-;* I'/f n.'./ |s;;7 l« ill ftiet etliu^ef 

IJ /■ s - 1 tlslTi*./'ri Ik i-**a*i' K'/nVa!) Met ^tt-»S^e la N'etU Sb'nt.Aa, lli^l Ihry 
S'* f /iS'f aval ep fl'/*naif tfie f.*i/-i,i** |/> il.r. prlloli IlnirarjimsKt, ftiel ll'it Any 

ir.'taser /; it-f .'e-i'p'/'e 1 1 ihit i/*\ft*lii« *l'slt 1/e |iun;*t./4t l*y liTi* M'lt nt'.nJ, All 
rat/ft-'-'e AT* l-A le j,%i J |.i i**, ') |,Si piu-NwAle u t* A* at lo p'ti tint yea aoy laAt.n 
A'. I ),*e*, a I-IJ '5 si il H.’t A't A'e/e/lie,; tn it iiillin'Il Any (IrinnmnK an loiil of 
t.“.''»M’ y/er iilUi-e TAi/'l I'l l^^l fTLaiiit, tHvfh aa/l'i* iml Iiai»1 |1i!» rtlli Dceemlicr 
|*.J7/* * ^^',a^^fA•e let I/O A ram* III, All* el btlli Iircimlipr )e27. 

/ ^/e*/l t .tfs^tvt *‘a*«tp'‘l/T/ •Sill ,!injr |y;i»i, 

I (;>.i)pef/e’,i mill Mmi'i js'.i*, MAj;l«!ratc‘BUei''irl. I3'.li Nmr. Ib.'ii. 

* Jtsps’.iAi/:'* IJiprt, till .Ajiti! li'n. 
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In 18‘M> began the disorders, of which EAghoji BhAngria was 
the head. There was an incinnse in the number of gang robberies 
while the detections and recoveries of stolen property were extremely 
small. Much valuable merchandise, especially opium, passed along 
the Agfrn road, and the wild nature of the country and the 
neighbourhood of the JnwhAr and Dharampur temtories made 
detection and punishment difiScult and uncommon. The road 
from Bhiwndi to the foot of the Tal pass was infested by organized 
gangs of as many as two hundred robbers, with a proportion of 
well-mounted horsemen. In December 1843 three opium robberies 
wore committed, and opium to the valne of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) 
was carried off. In the beginning of January 1844* there were two 
more opinm robberies one of eight the other of forty-three cheats. 
Cloth-dealers and other merchants were plundered, officers’ baggage 
was cut off, and the post was stopped. No travellers were allowed 
to pass without a permit from the robbers and the road-side villages 
were deserted. Even in Bhiwndi, where there was a detachment 
of the Native Veteran Battalion, the terror was so great that the 
people shut themselves in their bouses. The cotton and opium 
carriers who were camped in the town were attacked and the troops 
had to be called ont. In January 1844 the police along the Agra 
road were strengthened, and fifty of the Poona Irregular Horse 
were placed temporarily at the disposal of the District Magistrate to 
protect the traffic.* The leading spirit among the freebooters was a 
Noli named RAgboji BbAngrin, the son of a robber chief who had 
once been an officer in the police. In October 1843, at the head 
of a large gang, EAghoji came down the Sahyddris and committed 
several robboiios. The hill police acted against him with great 
vigour, and though RAghoji escaped, many of bis leading men wero 
caught and the strength of his gang was much reduced. In 1845 
RaghojI again appeared burning villages in Panvel, and spreiid tho 
greatest terror by killing two village headmen who wore known to 
have helped the police. A reward of £400 (Rs. 4000) was offered 
for Rdghoji’s arrest, and a special party of police under Captain ' 
Qibeme was detached in their pursnit. So active and Unceasing 
were tho efforts of the police, that, before the year was over, four of 
his lending men JAvji Ndik, Padu Nirmal, Lakshmnn PilAji Bande, 
and Bapu Bhangria were captured. BAghoji BbAngrin, the head 
of the insurrection, alone remained at large, and in spite of all 
efforts ho continued unc.aptnred till Januaiy 1848. At the close of 
December 1847, tho late General Gell, then lieutenant and adjutant 
of the GhAt Light Infantry, heard that RAghoji had left the hills and 
was making for Pandhavpnr, the great Deccan place of worship. 
Mr. Gell started with a party of his men, and, after marching 
oighty-two miles in thirty-two hours, reached Ead-Zumhe ahont 


1 This acOTunt is compilad fmm a letter Irom the cainmanilnnt of tlie detachment 
SJ, Veteran Battation, Bbtwuilip otb Jannaiy 1844j Civil Siiigeou of 

Jtfink to Collcetor of Tlidna, IBtb Jiinnory 1844 ; Mr, Davidson to Commandant 
-3rd Kcgl. ^ , 20111 Janmry 1844; Commandant, N. V. B., 20th January 1844 ; 
Mr. David«on’8 Report, 20tli Febmniy 1844. , 

letters Jio. IW of 2Jrrl January 1S44, nrrd No. 291 of 30th January 
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twolro miles from Pandliarpnr. In tlio evening tlioy marcliod on 
to Pandliarpnr, and Mr. Cell entered the town about dawn dressed 
ns a native. Sjiios wore sent ont to seo if Edghoji’s party had 
come, and about 'ten o’clock brought word that they wore close to 
the toAvn. Mr. Goll rode Avitb a few of his men to an open space 
on the bank of the Bliima. Ilore one of a number of groups, who 
were coming and going to the river, ivas ])Diutcd out ns Pdghoji’s 
jMirtj’. Mr. Goll rode to the men and stopped them. None of them 
tried to escape, and when Mr. Gcll’s men came up, Kdmji, tho lance 

nitik, throw his arms round a 
small slight man in tho dress 
of n Gosdi, calling out that he 
was Bdghoji. Tho others wore 
recognised ns members of 
Bdghoji's gang, and tho Gosdi 
confessed that ho was Edghoji 
Bhdngrin. Edghoji ivas tried 
by a special commissiouor on 
a charge of treason and 
sentenced to death on tho 13th of April 1848. 

Tho statement in tho margin shoivs that, during the five years 
ending 1848, gang robberies fell from 198 to 45. 

During tho two years ending 1 87C tho district was much disturbed 
by gang robberies, organized by one Honia Bhdgoji Kenglia, a 
Koli of Jumburi in Poona, llonia’s robberies extended OA'or tho 
Avo.«'tcni jiarts of Poona, Ndsik, and Ahmndnagar. They became 
so ntimorous and daring, that, in 1874, a special police party of 175 
armed men under Colonel Scott and hlr. W. F. Sinclair, C.S., was 
detached for his arrest, proclamations wore issued offering rewards 
of £100 (Es. 1000) for Honia and of £20 to £G0 (Es. 200-Bs. COO) 
for his followons, and military guards wore set over tho Bassoin, 
'Kalj’an, Shiihdpiir, Bhiirndi and AInrbiid treasuries. In spite of 
these special measures IJonin inanagod to ovado pursuit in Tliann, 
Ahmcdnagar and Poona till, in July 1876, ho and most of his 
leading men were captured by Alajor II. Danicll. Honia was tried 
in Poona and sentenced to transportation for life. 

Tlio increaso of gang robbery in tho Deccan, which followed 
the famine of 1870 and 1877, spread to Thdua. Bands of Kolis 
and Eiimoshis camo doAvn tho Sahyadris, and committed serious 
robberies. The attempt of tho Br/ihman intriguer Vdsudov Balvant 
Plindko, to turn these robbers into insurgents, added to tho 
difiicultios of tlm time. Military guai-ds Avoro sot over the Knrjat, 
Mnrbdd, Slulhdpnr, Vdda, KalyAn and Bhiwndi tronsui-ios, and 
bodies of police \roro organized under chosen European officers, 
ivhen Vdsudov Phadkclcft his gang in April 1879, ono Daulata 
Edmoshi became their leader. After plundering some villages in 
tho Sinir sub-division of Poona, tho gang descended tho Sahyddris 
by tho Knsnr pass. On the lOlh of Jfay (1879), between seven and 
cloven at night, from thirty to forty men of this gang, armed Avith 
swords, sticks, and inslols, apponrod at tho village of Nori about 
three miles cast of Panvol, Avoundod five men, and carried aAvoy 
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properly Talued at £607 (Rs. 6070). At midniglit the dacoits oaino 
to the village of Palaspe, vroundod three men, and took away 
property valued at £6000 (Rs. 60,000). On the return of the gang 
to the Deccan, Major Danioll pursued it, killed several men among 
them the louder Daulata, and recovered the greater portion of the 
property taken* from Palaspe. The fortunate dispersion of this 
band of robbers and the loss of their chief prevented the repetition 
of any robbery on so large a scale. Vdsudev Phadke’s attempts 
to organize an insurrection were unable to make head against the 
activity of the police in Poona and Sdtdra, and the risk of any 
serious outbreak censed with the brilliant pursuit and capture of 
Vdsudev by Major Daniell in July 1879. 

Of minor forms of gang robbery, the commonest are waylaying 
and robbing travellers, and housebreaking which is seldom 
accompanied by violence. The practice of poisoning travellers by 
sweetmeats mixed with thorn-apple, dhotra, Datura hummatu, and 
then robbing is not uncommon. Cases of assaulting creditors 
and burning their houses sometimes occur, but they are unusual. 
Except some settlements of Kdthkaris, who are much given to petty 
pilfering, there are no criminal classes ; nor is there any crime to 
which the upper classes are specially addicted. Drnnkenness was 
until lately one of the chief causes of crime. The wild character 
of most of the district and the neighbourhood of the Portuguese 
territory of Daman, and of the states of JawhSr and Dharampur, 
are the chief special difficalcies in the way of bringing offenders to 
justice. 

In 1880, the total strength of the district or regular police force 
was 842. This included the District Superintendent, two 
subordinate officers, 150 inferior officers, and 689 foot constables. 
The cost of maintaining this force was, for the Superintendent a 
yearly salary of £780 (Rs. 7800) ; for the two subordinate officers 
yearly salaries of not less than £120 (Rs. 1200) ; and for the 150 
inferior snbordinate officers yearly salaries of loss than £120 
(Rs. 1200), a total yearly cost of £8832 8«. (Rs. 38,324) ; the 689 foot 
constables cost altogether a yearly sum of £6680 16s. (Rs. 66,808), 
representing a yearly average salary to each constable of £9 14s. 
(Rs. 97). Besides his pay, a total sum of £241 16s. (Rs. 2418) 
was yearly granted for the horse and travelling allowance of tho 
Suporintendeut ; £219 4s. (Es. 2192) for the pay and allowance of 
his establishment; and £637 28. (Rs. 6371) for contingenoics and 
other petty charges. Thus the total yearly cost of maintaining the 
police force amounted in 1880 to £12,391 6s. (Rs. 1,23,913). On an 
area of 4242 square miles and a population of 900,271, these figures 
give one man for about every five miles and about 1000 people. 
The cost of the force is £2 18s. 6d. (Rs. 29-4) the square mile, or a 
little over 8Jd. (2 os. 4 pies) a head of the population. Exclusive 
of the Superintendent, 858 ■were provided with fire-arms and 483 
with swords. or swords and batons. Besides the Superintendent, 
111, fifty-one of them officers and sixty constables, could road and 
write. . - 

Tho Superintendent was an European and tho rest were natives 
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of India. Of theso one officer and one man wore Cliristians j 
thirteen officers and thirty men Musalmdns; eleven officers and 
seventeen men Brahmans j eighty-four officers and 469 men 
Mard.thds ; three officers and forty men Solis j thirty-seven officers 
and 117 men Hindus of other castes ; one officer 1703 a Pdrsij and 
two constables were Jews and one was a Hajpnt. 

The following statement, for the seven years ending 1880, shows 
a total of 120 murders, thirty-eight culpable homicides, 189 cases 
of grievous hurt, 460 dacoities and robberies, and 88,498 other 
offences. The number of murders varied from twenty-one in 1879 
to twelve in 1880, and averaged sixteen ; culpable homicides varied 
from one in 1874 to nine in 1877, and averaged about five; cases 
of grievous hurt varied from twenty-one in 1876 to thirty-four in 
1 879, and averaged twenty-seven ; dacoities and robberies varied 
from twenty-five in 1875 to 145 in 1879, and averaged sixty-five j 
and other offences varied from 8265 in 1880 to 6834 in 1879, 
and averaged 5499. Of the whole number of persons arrested 
the convictions varied from 82'09 in 1876 to 54'3 in 1874, and 
averaged 39‘1. The percentage of stolen property recovered varied 
from 21*1 in 1876 to 45‘1 in 1875, and averaged S6’9. The 
following are the details : 

Thdna Orime and Police, tS74-1880. 
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Corresponding details are nrailable for tbo five years ending 1849 : 
TMno Crime, ISjS-lSjS. 
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During the five years ending 1849, of a population of 564,987 or 
about tliirty-eigbt per cent less than in 1880, murders varied from 
fourteen to twenty-six and averaged twenty-one ; bomicidos varied 
from one to eight and averaged four ; giievons hurts varied from 
twenty-seven to seventy-six and avenagod forty-eight ; and robberies 
varied from seventy-six 4;o 201 and averaged 130; arsons varied 
from eight to thirty-one and averaged twenty- two; and miscellaneona 
offences varied from 7147 to 10,203 and averaged 8017. The 
percentage of convictions on the number of airests varied from 
27‘7C to 38‘30 and averaged 32 29. The retmms of the recovery of 
property alleged to bo stolen are incomplete ; they are shown as 
varying from 7‘18 per cent in 1845 to 17’26 per cent in 1848. 

A comparison of the two statements shows that the amonnt of 
crime in the five years ending 1849 was comparatively larger than in 
the seven years ending 1880. In the five years ending 1849 there 
was .a yearly aveiage of 8843 crimes, or, on the basis of the 1840 
census, one crime to every sixty-toee inhabitants. In the seven 
years ending 1880, there was an average of 661 4 crimes a year, or, 
according to the 1881 census, one crime to every 161 inhabitants. 
A comparison of tbe yearly average of dacoities and robberies 
during these periods shows a fall from 130 in the first to sixty-six 
in the second period. 

Besides tho lock-ups at each mSmlatfiar’s office, there is a central 
jail at Thaua. The number of convicts in tho Thdna jail on the 
8Ist December 1880 was 650, of which 670 wore males and eighty 
females. Of these 210 males and twenty-seven females were 
sentenced for a term nob exceeding one year ; 224 males and thirty 
females were for terms above one year and not more than 4ivo 
years ; and thirty-one males and nine females were for terms of 
between five and ten years. Bigbteeu males and four females were 
life prisoners, and eighty-seven males and ten females were under 
sentences of transportation. Tho convicts ore employed in-doors 
in weaving cotton cloth and carpels and in wood and metal work. 
Ont of doors they are employed in road-making, gardoning, and 
quarrying. The daily average number of sick in the jail was 25-6 
among males, and fonr among females. Tho number of deaths during 
tte year was four from fever and tiventy-nine from bowel complaints, 
^oro was no cholora during tho year. In 1880 diet cost £2060 4s. 
tRs. 20,602) or an average of £2 lOs. jBs. 28) to each prisoner. 
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The earlieali available District Balance Sheet is for 1819-20. 
since !18]d-20j manj durnges liavebeen znade in tlie keeping 
of acconnfSj most of the items can be bronght under corre^onding 
heads in the forms now in. use. Bbajlnsive of £16,027 (Rs. 
1,50,270) the adjustment on account of alienated land, the total 
transactions entered in the district balance sheet for 1879-80 
amounted under receipts to £422,276 (Rs. 42,22,760) aeamst 
£198,422 (Rs. 19,84,220) in 1819-20, and under charges to 
M43,170 (Rs. 44,31,700) against £218,060 (Rs. 21,80,500). 
Leaving aside departmental miscellaneous receipts and payments 
in return for services rendered, such as post and telegraph receipts, 
the reirenao for the year 1879-80 under aU heads, Imperial, 
provincial, local, and mnnicipal, came to £307,960 (Rs. 30,79,600), 
or on the 1881 population of 900,227 a charge of 6*. lOd, per head.^ 
As there are no population details for 1819-20, the share per head 
in that year cannot be given. 

' During the skty-ona years between 1819 and 1880 the following 
changes have taken place nnder the chief heads of receipts and 
charges. 

Land receipts, forming 45'89 per cent of the whole revenue, 
have risen from £135,255 (Rs. 13,52,550) in 1819-20 to £141,345 
(Rs, 14,13,450) in 1879-80; land oWges have actually increased, but/ 
.from a change in the heads of acco.unt to which they are debited, 
they show an apparent fall from £29,247 to £24,948 (Rs. 2,92,470- 
Rs. 2,49,480). 

The following statement ehows the land revenue collected in each 
of the fifty years ending 1879-80 : 

Thdna JConi ifwfliKe, l$S0-tS79. 
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111,031 

114,220 

1860-01 ... 
1861-02 ... 
1862-08 ... 

1863- 01 ... 

1864- 05 ... 
186000 .. 
1806-07 ... 
1867-08 ... 
1668-09 ... 
1869-70 ... 

e 

117,811 

118,207 

122,644 

125,875 

144,100 

140,840 

180,660 

188,874 

187,937 

188,274 

1870-71 ... 
1671-72 ... 
1872-78 ... 
1878-74 ... 
1874-76 ... 

1876- 70 ... 
187M7 ... 

1877- 78 ... 

1878- 70 ... 
1870-60 ... 

£ 

180,627 

140,600 

141.187 
142,120 
141,440 
141,140 
141,605 

142.187 
140,880 
141,845 


* TlffateB tor the years 2630.31 to 1636.32 how hoon lAhen Uotn statemoDt No, 7 (otter dednetiop those 
(er KoUbo) In Ur. Hell'e A'bUrl Iteport, doted let October 1866 ; Bgvtts tor the subsmuent rents bore 
bMn token from Stotement A vhich nccominoics the Collectors ycorJr Admlidstintlon Reports. 
Thcsd.dffiires nrn exelusiro of nUonoted rercuneo which am nero items of ndjustmont hr credit nnd 
debit •. 


2 Ttiio total is made of tlio follorviitg iteme : £246,123 land leTonne, atampe, iforest, 
exciss, law and juatieo, and assessed taxes ; £1M1 enstoms ; £22,600 salt ; '£9302 
recistiation, edneatien, and police ; and £28,984 local and jaunicipal innds •, total 

£ 307 , 960 . . . ■ ■ 
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Stamp receipts Lave risen from £2411 to £16,379 (Rs. 24,110- 
Rs. 1,63,790), and stamp expenditure has fallen from £751 
(Rs. 7510) in 1819-20 to £436 (Rb. 4360) in 1879-80. 

Excise receipts Lave risen from £8867 to £62,450 (Rs. 38,670- 
Rs. 6,24,500) and excise expenditure from £502 to £1841 (Rs. .5020 - 
Rs. 18,410). From very early times tLe coast districts of TLdna 
seem to Lave had a lavish supply of palm-liquor. An inscription 
of the second century after Christ mentions the grant of 32,000 
cocoa-palms in the village of Hargol (Hdnagol) one mile north of 
Tlmhargaon, and in the fourteenth century the European traveller 
Jordanns (1320) notices the abundance and strength of the palm- 
liquor and the drunkenness of the people. In Sdlsetto the 
Portuguese levied btid-dene^ a duty for leave to draw the juice of 
the palm : they farmed the right of selling palm and moha spirits ; 
and they charged the Bhanddris a still-tax for the right of 
distilling and selling spirits in their houses. The Mard.thds, contrary 
to their usual practice, seem not to have forbidden the use of liquor, 
but to have levied a tree cess, a still cess, and a tavern cess. On 
the acquisition of Sdlsette in 1 774, the British G-ovemment continued 
the levy of the bud-dene on hrab and date palms, but farmed the 
excise cess on the manufacture and sale ofjpalm-spirit, comhiniug it 
with the farm of the mannfaotnre and sale of moha spirits. This 
combined monopoly raised the revenue; hut the change was unpopular 
hoth with the Bhandd.ri8 and with Government. The spirit was not 
so pure as it used to be, and much more of it was drunk. In 1808 
Government introduced the Bengal still system, under which the 
Bhanddris or distillers paid a fixed still rate nnder a license 
entitling the holder both to distil and sell palm-spirit. This system 
was continued till 1816, but without good results. In 1816-17 the 
Central or Sadar Distillery system was introduced. In certain 
Buitahle places a space was walled round, and the Bhanddris were 
allowed to set up stills, paying a duty in Sdlsette of 6(i. (4 as,) 
on every gallon of spirits removed. This system was completely 
successful in preventing the illicit distilling and sale of spirite, and 
in bringing the use of liquor under conteol; but financially the 
result was unsatisfactoiy. Duriug the nine years ending 1825-26 
the excise revenue of Sdlsette, fell from £7600 to £4071 
(Rs. 76,000 -Rs, 40,710).* The cause of this fall in revenue was 
the heavy cost of the staff, as each distillery had its superintendent 
and establishment, involving an expense, which in the opinion of 
Government, overbalanced the advantages of greater regularity in 
oollecting the dntyand of complete control. In other parts of the 
district where liquor-making was uncontrolled, except by a light 
direct tax, drunkenness was universal. In 1826 (3Uth September) 
Mr. Simson, the Collector, was so impressed with the hard drinking 


1 Bud^tnt is the cess loried as assessment to land revenue on toddr-prodacinir 
trees, It was a tree tax or tree rent, and gave the payer the sole right to the tree 
fruit, leaves, and juice. “ ' 

Es. 76,008 ; 1818-19, Bs, 66,169 ; 1819-20, Rs. 431123 : 
*4.744 ; 1822-23, Rs. 45,837 ; 1823-24, Us. 63.737 • 
18.4-.5, Rs. 44,270 ; and 1826-26, Ks. 40,716, Bom. Gov, MS. Sd. 100, p. 368, 
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or gross intoxication which pervaded the North Nonkan^ that he 
proposed to Government that all brab-trees not required for a 
moderate snpply of liquor should be cut down. 

In 1827, under Segnlation XX7. the S&lsette central diaiiUgriea 
were handed over to a farmer; and in the other coast divisions, to 
check the excessive use of liquor, a new cess of Is. (8 os.) a gallon 
on spirits waS imposed and the right of collecting it was farmed. 
The Bhanddris resisted the levy by a general strike. The measure 
was withdrawn, and from 1829 the Bhanddris were required to sell 
licensed spirits at a fixed price to the former, who alone was allowed 
to retail. In Sdlsottc, Bassoin, and Mdhim the farmer sublet his 
farm and the snb>fiirmer allowed the Bhanddris to distil in 
their own houses and sell whatever they chosa So long as the 
Bhanddri paid he was free to manufactnre and sell as much as he 
could. In Sauidn the farmer dealt directly with the Bhanddris 
or Talvddis, and taxed them at 4s. to 6e. (Rs.2-Bs’.3) according to 
the number of trees they undertook to tap. This tax was known 
as the tapping-knife or auihandi ccss.^ The payment of the tax 
entitled the palm-tapper or ialvddi to set np a still and dpm a 
shop. A Special duty was imposed of Is. (8 us.) a gallon on all spirita 
brought within or sent beyond the limits of any farm, and levied 
according to agroemont oiwor by Government or by the farmer. 

In 1833 Mr. Giborno, the Collector, reported to Government that 
in Bassein the farming system had fi^ed, the Bhanddris assanlted 
and harassed Iho farmer’s agents and set fire to his warehouses. Ho 
recommended that certain concessions should be made in the 
Bhanddris’ favour. Ho advised that in Sanjdn (he tepping-knife 
Eystom should be recognised, and suggested that it should^ be 
worked by direct Government agency. Government recognised 
the tapping-knife cess in Snnjdu, but left it to bo collected by 
the farmer. They- opproved of the grant of ooncessions to the 
Bassein Bhanddris, directed the Collector to fix thepnee at which the 
Bhanddris should sell to the -farmer; permitted the free import 
of spirits inland from tho coast ; allowed the Bhanddris to sell to the 
farmer of another division, if tho local farmer declined to take their 
stock; forbade tho distilling of moka where palm-spirit;was made and 
drunk ; affirmed tho farmer’s right to make sure that the distiller 
sold him all tho spirit ho distilled, and required the number and 
situation of tho shops in a farm to bo fixed. Notwithstanding these 
concessions, tho Bassein Bhanddris continued unruly and 
discontented, and complaints were heard from oimer of the 
district. Mr. Simson, tho Oollootor, and his nsastont Mr. iMvies 
examined the Bhanddris’ complaints and urged Government to do 
away with tho forming system in all parts of the districts where 
palm-spirit was usqd, to levy a consolidated tree to which w«mld 
mclnde both tho old stem cess and tho excise or tapping cess, and to 


Mul aicans ntoot 
the hoe, eecordin^ to 
Uaded tapping-knifc, 


I used ot tho cWof tool fa husbandry, either the plough or 
style of imago. lo liquor matters it is tho heavy hroaU- 
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issue licenses to individnal Bhanddris. On this report Gorernmont 
ordered that farming should he discontinued at the end of the 
terms for which the existing farms were granted ; that the Revenne 
Commissioners should draft rules legalising the levy of a tree tas 
£xed at a maximum of 6s. (Rs. S) a tree ; and that, pending the 
passing of such an Act, the Collector should control the 
manufacture and sale of spirits under the provisions of Regulation 
XXI. of 1827. The Collector arranged that the Bhnnddris shoulil 
make spirits on their own account under the superintendence of a 
farmer of excise j that they should retail spirits within the fann 
limits on the payment to the farmer of an excise duty of 6d. (4 as.) 
a gallon of spirit or l^d. (1 anna) a gallon of raw pdm-juice j that 
they should sell spirits to the fanner without payment of excise j 
and that they should pay Government a yearly tree cess of 4s. 
(Hs. 2). lliough they differed considerably from those contemplated 
by Government, and though the Bassein distillers alone agreed to 
them, Government sanctioned these proposals. They were introdneed 
in 1886-37, and are the origin of the tapping or excise cess now 
levied on all tapped palm trees. 

In 1887, to place the excise system on a belter footing, 
Government appointed a committee consisting of Mr, Giberne as 
President and Messrs. Davies, Young, and Davidson as' members. 
Towards tbe dose of tbe year the committee reported that they 
were unable to propose any improvement on the forming system ; 
they recommended that farming should be ooutinned, that the 
number of shops should be restricted, that in certain places the 
making and selling of other than local spirits should be forbidden, 
that the number of Bhanddris allowed to work stills should be 
limited, and that the free use of unfennented palm-juice should 
be allowed on paying the hud-dene cess. The committee also 
recommended that the new arrangements introdned into Bassein in 
1836-37 should not be interfered with, as they had brought peace 
ond order into what had been one of the most troublesome parts of 
the district. Government approved of the report, but the proposals 
were not carried out as Ibe Imperial Government contemplated 
Icgislatiou. In 1844, owing to the peculiarities of the country and 
the temper of its people. Government sanctioued tbe continuance 
of the system introduced into Bassein in 1836-37, though they 
agreed with the Collector in condemning its ptinoiplo and opposed 
its extension to other parts of the district. In 1845-46 and 1846-47, 
at the urgent request of the Collector, the Sanjdn tapping-knife tax 
was brought under direot Government management, but in 1847-48 
the tax was again farmed. 

Act III. of 1 852 legalised the levy of a tapping cess, and Government 
directed the Revenue Commissioners to frame rules for the guidance 
of Collectors in managing the excise revenue. ' The Commissioners 
rabmitted a report which is known as the Abkdri Joint Report 
6 of 1852, and in 1866 supplemented it by a second rejmrt 
No. Z of Cth January 1856. The Commissioners disapproved of tho 
■tapping-k^o system, and advocated the universal adoption of 
farming. They proposed to forbid tho distilling of spirits above a 
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certain strength^ tlio removal of Bpirits from tho disfalleiy to tlio retail 
shop without a pass, the adulteration of spirits, the suh-letting of 
farms, tho sale of more than ono aher of spirits to any one porson in 
one day, and tho keeping of shops open after snnset. In their supple- 
mental report tho Commissioners msenssod tho question of fixing the 
amount of pahn-jnico that might ho retailed to one porson in a smgle 
day j they insisted on tho farmer’s keeping simple accounts for Govern- 
ment inspection; and, ns thoy could not agree on the point, they 
left it for Government to decide whether tho farms should be sold by 
shops or by divisions. Government decided that all liquor-shops in 
ono snh-dirision should ho farmed to one porson. These orders were 
unsnited to tho coast districts, and the district officers kept to the 
old system and in time g;iincd tho Commissioners’ consent to that 
course. Tho land and excise assessments were so mixed that no 
proper system could bo introduced, until tho land had been surveyed 
and assessed. The old system continued with such changes as 
were practicable and were urgently required. In 1858, contrary to 
his license, tho Sanjdn farmer was found to have opened extra 
shops for tho sale of noha spirits. Tho farm of tho tapping- 
knife cess was accordingly abolished, and in its stead direct Govern- 
ment management was introduced. In 1854 tho system of direct 
management was extended to Ddhdnu and Clundmi-Tdrtlpnr. 
In 1856 there wore in Sdlsetto forty-one farms or sq/ds of ono to 
four villages. Tho number of shops- was regulated according to 
the size of tho villages. In MAhim tho todd;y-drawer8 made liquor 
in small rudo stills, and sold it at affixed price to tho former, who 
retailed it at certain places according to tho terms of his n^emont. 
In other parts of tho district each BhandAri had a still and a 
spirit-shop in his own house. , Under this system tho rovonno was 
small and tho temptation to drunkenness strong. Among the 
Pnnvol Agris, after eight at night there was scarcely a sober man 
in tho vilingo,* In tho same year tho BhAndnp and Uran 
distilleries w'ere placed 'specially under tho Commissioner of Customs, 
and tho duty nitherto levied ns customs was fixed at Is. l^d. 
(0 as.) tho gallon. In 1861, in connection with a draft Opium 
Act prepared by Mr. Spooner, Government made on ^ort to put 
the oxciso system on a better footing. Tho Commissioners wore 
desired to draft an oxciso hill, hut, from press of work, thiy 
begged to bo c.xcnsod, and in 1864 Government entrusted tho duty 
to a special commission. In 1805-66 tho Survey Oommissionor 
romodollod tho tnpping-knifo system in Umbnrgaon. Meanwhile, 
in consequence of frequent changes among its raomhers, tho 
commission had foiled to complete thoir Draft fixeiso Bill. In 1868 
Mr. Bell, C, S., was entrusted with tho work, and in tho follomng 
year ho submitted an elaborate report dated Ist October 1869. Tho 
report gave riso to a discussion, which lasted over soverol years 
w'ithont lending to any sntisfoctoiy conclusion. 

Tho system that continnod in foroo in ThAna wos tho levy of tho 
hid-(hne cess on palm-trees, tho proceeds of which wore credited 


i Gov, Scl, XCVI. 101.102; «nd Revemto Bccord, 199 ol 1850, 1907. 
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to land rerenue. Except in a few cases, in which an extra or tappmg 
cess was likewise levied, the payment of this troo>cess nnder certain 
conditions entitled the payers to draw and distil palm-juico withont 
any farther charge. The details of the an-angement varied greatly 
in different parts of the district. In Panvel the monopoly of the retail 
sale of palm and other country liquor was yearly sold by anction. 
The payers of the bud-dene cess were not allowed to distil, only to 
sell the palm-jnioe to the femer who enjoyed the exclusive right 
of distilling. In Dran the bud-dene cess was paid by the person 
who held the distilling monopoly, and, ns the survey occupants 
had refused to pay the bud-dene cess which in 1868 was fixed by 
the survey department on the palm trees in their holdings, the 
monopolist employed his own servants to top the trees. In Sfilsette, 
nnder a system introduced by Government Resolution 8550 of 14th 
October 1863, the monopoly of the retail sale of palm-juice and other 
country liquor was yearly sold by auction, and it was only to the 
monopolists that the payers of the Zind-deao and tapping cesses could 
sell palm-juice. Payers of the bud-dene cess were allowed to draw, 
distil, and sell to the monopolist on payment of an additional or 
tapping cess at the rate of 4s. 8d. (Bs. 2-2-0) on each brab-palm, 3s. 
d|d. (Rs. 2-10-6] on each cocoa-palm, and Is. 0|d. (8 as.6 pie») on 
each date-palm. No tapping license was granted for fewer than 
fifteen, and no supplementary license for fewer than five trees. In 
Bassein and Agdshi the bud-dene cess was compounded with an 
excise cess varying from 2s. 4|d. to 2s. 2Jd. (Bo. 1-2-11-Ro. l-l-O) 
on each cocoa and hrab palm, and 8fd. (6 as. 9 pies) on each 
date-palm. Any one paying the compound rates for not less than 
fifteen trees could, on passing a stamped agreement, distil the 
palm-juice and open a shop in his own village for its sale. In the 
Sdivdn, X(lman,andM<lnikpnr divisions of Bassein, and over the whole 
of Milhim, the monopoly of the retail sale of palm and other country 
liquor was yearly sold by auction, and the payers of the bud-dene 
cess were allowed to draw, distil, and sell only to the monopolist. In 
the Dmbargaon division of Dfihfinn any landholder or any person 
owning trees enough to represent a tree-cess of £1 (Bs. 10), or 
any other person willing to pay £1 (Ra 10), could on paying a 
farther sum of 2s. (Be. 1) get a license to distil and sell liquor 
within the limits of his village. Persons who were unwilling to take 
out a distilling license could tpp the trees and sell the juice to the 
holders of a distilling license, but not to others. In other parts of 
Ddhfinn no distilling and selling license was given for less than 
sixteen brab-palms assessed at 4Jd. and 6d. (3-4 as.), or for 
less than twenty-six brab-palms assessed at 8^. (2 as.), or for less 
than fifty-one date-palms, provided that the total assessment in each 
case was not loss than £1 (Bs. 10). To make tro the required 
minimum number of date trees, brab-trees were added, one brab 
being counted equal to three date trees if assessed at 4J^. and 
6d. (3-4 as.), or equal to two date trees if assessed at 8d. (2 as.). 
Any man could tap a cocoa-palm growing on his land, and distil 
the juice on paying a fee of 4s. 3d. (Bs. 2-2) on each tree and 2s. 1 
(Bo. 1 -1) Sor the license. Cocoa-palms on unoccupied lands were put 
to aucUoUj and in addition to the sum bid at anotion, the above rates 
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■were levied. lA the inland suTi-divisiona o£ Knlyfin, Bhiwndi 
Knrjat, Vdda^ and SLdliApnr, tliere are few palm trees, and most of 
tlio liquor drunlc is made from moha. Tho riglit to distil and retail 
molia lienor in certain tracts or groups of villages was yearly sold 
by auction. A tree-cess vros levied on all palms tapped for liquor 
in this part of tho district, but tho payer was forbidden to sell tho 
produce to any one but the liquor-farmer. 

The only special excise staff was in Sdlsotte for collecting tho 
tapping cess and preventing illicit tapping. This establishment, 
which was maintained at a yearly cost of £406 (Rs. 4060), 
included one inspector, nine snb-inspectora, and eleven peons. The 
result of this system was unsatisfactory. It was impossible to 
supervise t ho countless stills that were at work nil over the district, and 
tho abnndnnco of spirit and tho lowness of tho cxciso made liquor so 
cheap that drunkenness was universal. In addition to these evils a 
marked increase of smuggling followed tho enhanced excise rates 
which were introduced into tho Town and Island of Bombay in 1874. 
Tho work of introducing n now excise system was entrusted to Mr. 
C. B. Pritchard, C.S., tho Commissioner of Customs. Mr. Pritchard’s 
recommendations were embodied in Act V. of 1878, and tho new 
system was introduced from tho 1st of January 1870. The mixed 
interests of tho landholders and tho Bhonddris, and tho dislike of tho 
conBumor.9 to a system which increased the price of liquor, made tho 
cariying out of tho desired reforms a task of much difficulty. But tho 
energy, untiring efforts, and determined ivill of Messrs. A. C. Jervoiso, 
0. S.j and W. B. Mulock, C. S., tho Collectors of Thdna, Lave 
enabled the Commissioner of Abkdri to place tho system on a 
sound and permanent footing.^ 

Tho main principles of the reform wore, (1) to confine the 
manufacture of moha spirit to central distilleries and to collect the 
excise rovenno by u still-head duty fixed according to tho alcoholic 
strength of tho liquor; and, (2) to introduce a tree tax on all tapped 
palm frees and to regnlnfo tho palm tax in places where palm juico 
was distilled so as to correspond with tho still-head duty on moha 
and equalise tho price of tho two liquors. Tho next step was to 
separate tho oxciso cess from tho bud-dene cess, and to strip tho 
bud-dene cess of tho privilege of tapping, distilling, and sale. This 
was effected by fixing in addition to the old hud-dene cess 'a distinct 
oxciso tax on each tree tapped. As a temporary measnro, and ponding 
the introduction of a general rate of taxation after tho enforcement 
of tho Anglo-Fortngucso treaty of 1876, tlio new oxciso tax was 
graduated on a scaTo falling from a highest rate in sub-divisions 
near Bombay to n lowest rate near tho Portuguese sottlomcnt of 
Daman. 

In 1882, except in tho Umbnrgnon potty division whore it was 8s. 
(Rs. 1 i), tho stiU-hend duty on every gallon of moha liquor of 25° 
under proof was fixed at 3s. 6cZ. (Rs. l|). Tho following statement 
gives tho 1882-83 rates of tho oxciso cess on palm troos : 
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9 

IS 
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3 

4 

B 
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7 

C 
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10 

7 

6 

3 
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3 
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The chief remaining provisions of the new system were: (1) The 
dividing of the district into three ranges^ the north-const range 
including Bassein^ Mdhim, and Ddhdnu, the south coast range 
including Sdlsette and Panvelj and the inland range including 
Shdhapur, Vdda, Mnrbdd, Bhiwndij Xalydn^ and Zarjat. Each 
range was placed under an European inspector with a staff of sub- 
inspectors and excise police; (2), the buying of all rights under 
which landholders were free from the payment of excise taxation ; 
(3), and the leasing for £3200 (Es. 32,000) a year of the excise rights 
of the Jawhdr state.^ 

In 1878-79 the right to retail palm and other country lienor in 
Sfilsette and Panvel was farmed. The fanner was reqnii'ed to 
bring all the moha liquor he required from the Uran distilleries 
and pay the still-head duty in addition to the amount of his form, and 
to buy his palm-juice from licensed tappers, who were forbidden to 
seU the produce to any one but the farmer. The Bhanddris strongly 
opposed the increased tree-cess, and, in 1878-79, no palm trees were 
tapped in Bassein and very few in Mdhim and Dhhftnu. The few 
B^nddris who took out tapping licenses in Mfihim and Ddhdnn, were 
allowed to distil. The DaMnn tappers were also allowed to open 
palm and other countiy spirit shops, while the Mfihim tappers wore 
required to sell all their produce to the liquor former. The liquor 
contracts were given separately for each sub-division, and the 
formers were allowed to make and sell moha spirit -on paying the 
regular stiff-head duty- 

In the six remaining inland snb-divisions, where there are few 
palm trees, the distilling of palm-juice was stopped, hut any person 
wishing to tap was given a license on paying tho tree-tax. The 
license entitled the tapper to sell pahn-jnice in its raw state. In 
1878-79 the right to retail moha spirit was farmed for three 
years, tho farmer being forced to bring all the liquor from the Uran 
distilleries under passes granted by a supervisor straight to a central 
store at Zalydn. The inspector in charge of tho Kalydn store kept 
an account of the liqnor received and distributed. 

In 1879-80 a single farm system was introdneed for Bassein 
M&him, and Ddhdnn, and in 1880-81 for Sdlsette and Panvel. Under 
this system the two groups of sub-divisions were farmed together 
tho former guaranteeing a certain minimum payment for the year for 
tho tree-tax on trees to he tapped, for still-head duty on moha 
liquor to ho sold by him, and for the privilege of opening shops and 


I Oavomneat Besolntion 1771 oI 6th May 1880. 
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selling liquor.' . If tlie amount due on account of the tree-tax on the 
trees tapped and the amount dne on acconnt of still-head dut^ on the 
moha sold exceeded the minimnm sums guaranteed, the farmer was 
bound to make good the excess. The farmer for Salsette and Panvel 
was prohibited from distilling moha, and was required to bring it 
from the Uran distilleries. By the single farm system indiscriminate 
tapping, selling, and distilling by BhandKris were stopped, and 
greater security was obtained for the realization of Government 
demands by the substitution of a single contractor employing his 
own men to draw and distil palm-jaice in place of a number of 
separate tappers each directly answerable to Government for the 
petty sums due by him. 

Under Act V. of 1878 the sale of foreign liquor, including beer, 
porter and all other intoxicating foreign drinks, was forbidden 
without a license of £5 6s. 8d. (Rs. 53-21 for shops authorised to sell 
by the pint and of £10 12s. 6d. (Rs. 106-4) for shops authorised to 
sell either by the pint or by the glass. In 1879-80 the license fees 
under this head realised £324 (Rs. 3240) against an average of 
£109 (Rs. 1090) in the five years ending 1876-77. 


In 1878-79, when the new tree-tax and still-head duties were 
introduced, additional establishments were entertained and paid 
partly from the liquor farmer’s contributions and partly from 
provincial funds. On the 1st of August 1879 the establishment was 
remodelled and fixed at the following strength : Three European 
inspectors on a monthly pay varying from £15 to £25 (Rs. 150- 
Rs. 250), thirty-six sub-inspectors on a monthly pay varying from 
£1 lOs. to £7 (Rs. 15 - Rs. 70), six head constables on a monthly pay 
varying from £1 4s. to £2 (Rs. 12 - Rs.20), and ninety-six constables 
bn a monthly pay of 16s. (Rs. 8) each, that is a total yearly charge 
of £2853 (Rs. 28,530). 

These changes have largely enhanced the price of liquor. Formerly 
a man could get drunk for l^d. (I anna), now it costs him at least 
3d. (2 as.). This has greatly lessened the amount of liquor-drinking 
and greatly increased the excise revenue. In 1879-80 only 
sixty-one stills were worked instead of 3525 in 1877-78; the 
number of trees tapped fell from 151,348 to 38,367, and the number 
of toddy-shops from 971 to 405. At the same time the excise 
revenue rose from £47,250 (Rs. 4,72,500), the average of the five 
‘ years ending 1876-77, to £63,038 (Rs. 6,10,380) in 1879-80. 
great change has impoverished palm-tappers and liqnor-sellers, and 
is naturally unpopular with liquor-drinkers. On the other hand, the 
district officers agree that there has been a marked decrease in 
drunkenness; that assaults and other offences duo to excessive 
drinking are less common; that many lan^olderS have shaken 
themselves free from their indebtedness to liqnor-sellere, and that 
unskilled labourers work steadier and better than they used to 
work, and either spend on comforts or save part of what they used 
to waste on drink. The enhanced price of liquor, .and the 
nnrestrioted possession of the moha berry bave^bowever acted a& 
incentives to illicit distillation in the inland parts of the distnct, 
and prosecutions and convictions have been numerous. 
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Previous to 1880-81 licenses for the sale of intoxicating drugs, 
ihdng gdnja and mdjam, in shops or groups of shops were sold by 
auction and the sums obtained were small. A new system has been 
introduced since the 1st of January 1881, and rides have been 
passed for regulating the manufacture, sale, and transport of 
these drugs.^ The result of the greater security against illicit sale 
and consumption which the licensed retailers enjoy under these 
rules than when the traffic was free is shewn by the rise in the average 
yearly receipts from £192 (Rs. 1020) dui-ing the ten years ending 
1881-82 to £452 10s. (Rs. 4525) in 1882-83. Most of the drugs 
come from Ahmadnagar to Fanvel, and are there shipped to other 
parts of the Presidency. 

Law and justice receipts, chiefly fines, have risen from £1127 to 
£3560 (Rs. 11,270 -Rs. 35,600),' and charges from £10,744 to 
£19,404 (Rs. 1,07,440 -Rs. 1,94,040). The rise in the expenditure 
is due to an increase in the pay of officers and establishment. 

Forest receipts have risen from nothing to £16,072 (Rs. 1,60,720), 
and charges from £45 to £8474 (Rs. 450 to Rs. 84,740). A 
statement of the yearly receipts and charges for the ten years ending 
1879-80 is gfiven above at page 37. 

The following table shows, exclusive of official salaries, the amount 
realised from the different assessed taxes levied between 1860-61 
and 1879-80. The variety of rates and incidence prevent any 
satisfactory comparison of results : 


Thdna Aesetsei Taxet,'1860-lSS0, 



•neld. 

Yb\s, 

TicH. 

Teab. 

Yield. 

Income 

im 01 

ISGl'GZ •• 

18C2G3 

18C3'04 

180466 

180S-C0 

1S00-G7 

£ 

7607 

12,004 

13,522 

0450 

0S03 

2714 

20 

License Tax. 
1307-68 

Certifleats Tax, 
1803-66 

Income Tax. 

1806 70 

£ 

40S3 

8077 

C12C 

Income Tctr— contd. 

1870.71 

18n-72 

1672-73 

License Tax, 

1878 70 

1870 80 

£ 

D810 

3512 

2005 

0778 

0310 


Customs and opium recenpts Lave fallen from £44,431 to £1041 
(Rs. 4,44,310 -Rs. 10,410). This is due to the abolition of 
transit duties, the raduotiou of customs duties, and the creation of 
new departments to which the customs and opium revenues are 
credited. The large expenditure in 1819-20represents the payments 
made to landholders on account of hereditary land and sca-cuBtoms 
allowances, which have since been commuted. The opium revenue 
Las risen from £860 (Rs. 8600) in 1879-80 to £1930 (Rs. 19,300) 
in 1882-83. This increase is duo to the system introduced in 
1880-81, under which holders of licenses to sell opium are required 
to purchase monthly from Government a certain minimum quantity 
of opium. 


1 GoTcmmcntBesvlaUon Ifo. 4421, diitcct 8th Anenst 1880. 
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Details of the salt revenae have been ^ven in the Trade Chapter. 
According to the Thdnarotums salt receipts have risen from £211 
to £110,629 (Bs. 2110 -Bs. 11,06,290), but the revenue from 
Th£na salt is very much greater than '&e amount show in the 
balance sheet. In 1860-81 it amounted to £785,902 (Bs. 78,59,020). 
The reason why so small an amoont is credited to salt in the Thdna 
accounts is, that the greater part of the payments are made direct at 
the Salt Oolleotor’s office in Bombay. On the basis of ten pounds 
of salt a head, at 48. (Bs. 2) the Bengal man, the revenue demand 
from the salt consumed in the district may be estimated at about 
£22,000 (Bs. 2,20,000). 

The public works receipts are chiefly derived from tolls levied on 
Provincial roads. 

In 1879-80 military receipts amounted to £571 (Bs. 5710), and 
charges, chiefly pension payments, to £8468 (Bs. 34,680). 

In 1879-80 mint receipts amounted to £154 (Bs. 1540), and 
charges to £1585 (Bs. 15,850). 

) In 1879-80 post receipts amounted to £4165 (Bs. 41,660), and 
post charges to £2502 (Bs. 25,020). 

In 1879-80 telegraph receipts amounted to £15 (Bs. 150), and 
telegraph charges to £135,(Bs. 1850). 

In 1879-80 registration receipts amounted to £1265 (Ea. 12,650), 
and registration charges to £945 (Bs. 9460). 

In 1879-80 education receipts including local funds amonnted to 
£6940 (Bs. 69,400), and education charges to £8317 (Bs. 83,170). 

■’ In 1879-80 police receipts amounted to £1097 (Es, 10,970), and 
police charges to £16,563 (Es. 1,65,630). 

In 1879-80 medical receipts amounted to £1 (Bs, 10), and medical 
charges to £3993 (Bs. 39,980). , . 

In 1879-80 jail receipts amounted to £1240 (Bs. 12,400), and jail 
charges to £7250 (Bs. 72,500). 

■ Transfer receipts have risen from £10,438 to £41,658 (Es. 1,04,380- 
Es. 4,16,580), and transfer charges from £142,600 to £270,782 
(Es. 14,26,000 -Es. 27,07,820). The increased revenue is due to 
receipts on account of local funds, to remittances from other 
treasuries, and to Savings Banks deposits. The increased charges 
are due to a large surplus balance remitted to other treasuries, to tho 
ezpsuditare on account of local funds, and to the repayment of 
deposits. 

In tho following balance sbeets the figures shown in black typo on 
both sides of the 1879-80 balance sheet are book adjustments. On 
the receipt side the item of £15,027 (Bs. 1,50,270) rq)resents the 
additional revenue the district would yield, had none of its land 
bcGH ^Gnatedv Oa th© cleljit sidoiLe itonis of £2062 (Rs. 20^620) 
tinder land revenne* and £69 (Rs, 690) under police axe tlie rentals 
of the lands granted for service' to viliage headmen and watchmen. 
■The item of £12,896 (Rs. 1,28,960), shown under ollowances and 
assignments, represents the rental of lands granted to hweditaiy 
officers whose services have heon dispensed with, and of rebrious and 
charitablo land-grants. .Cash allowances to village and' district 
officers who render service are treated as actual charges and debited 
to land revenue.' 
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ItrcKina. 

OnARon. , • i ‘ 

lleod. 

1810-SO. 

isro-so. 

Head. 

1810-SO. 



jC 

£ 



C 


Land llorenud 

Stamtis .. ... 

Excise . . 

Justice ... . • 

Forests 

Afsossed Taxes 

lllleeell&ncous ... 

Interest , ... .. 

Costoms and Opium 

Salt 

Public Works 

Wlitary ... ... 

Mint 

Post ... . . ... 

TcleCTaph . * ». 

Bejnatratlou ... .. 

Education . . 

Folleo 

Medicine ... 

Jails 

Sales of Boote . 

13S,2S5 

»n 

SSC7 

1127 

... 

*’*633 

44i4^1 

211 

141,345 

14.651 

16,370 

62,450 

376 

8560 

26,071 

6J16 

224 

20 

1041 

llOjCSO 

7102 

571 

151 

4165 

IS 

1205 

C94D 

1007 

1 

1240 

23 

Land Bemud 

Stamps ... 

Excise *... M. 

Justice ... .•»| 

Forests ... ... 

Assessed Taxes ... 
Allowances 

Pensions 

Ecclesiastical ... 
Miscellaneous ... 

Customs 

Fall 

Public Works ... 
Military 

Mint 

Post ' ... 
Telcgmph ... 

Bci^istratlon ... 
EdueatloA ... 

Folieo ... 

aVil Z 

CrlmlDSl.. 

’20,547 

“ 751 
603 
[ 10,744 
46 

10, SOS 

, "les 

783 

19.603 

'2780 

2l9iS . 
S06S ' 
4S5 

1811 
r 19,252 
iUi' 

m - 

77 

«.M7 , 

iLose 

5«1 ' 
482 
1191 

1 ■ 
- 24, IW ' 
51,105 
'84K 
198» ' 

1S5 

545 

3311 

15.663 

85 




Mnllclne m. •» 
Jails ... .M 
OfBce Bents ... 
Printing ... ... 

Miscellaneous ... 
Public W'orks ... 


ir. 

S»3. 

72» 

' » 
n 
im 

■ Total 


880,018 


Ibtol .. 

75,450 

172,838 

Tranuftr Itmt 



TratUfferlUm. • 


- 

Deposits and Loans 

Cash BemUtaticcs 

Local Funds 

m2 

1070 

12,834 

18,208 

16,016 

Dcposils and Loans 
Cosh Bemlttonccs 
Interest . . ... 

Local Fuads ... 


4407 

189,183 

11,602 

^753 

247 

.5160 

Total ... 

10,433 

41,658 


Xolal ... 

142,000 

270.763 

Oiunp Total ... 

m4S3 

422,276 

16,037 

OjukrTotai. .. 

218,050 

assi 


Beventie otlier than Imperial. 

The district local funds, Trhicli since 1863 have been collected to 
promote rural education andsupplj roads, water, drains, rest-houses, 
and dispensaries, amounted in 1879-80 to £21,163 (Rs. 2,1 1,680), and 
&e exMnditure to £19,565 (Rs. 1,96,650). This revenue is drawn 
from three sources, a special cess of one-sucteenth in addition to tho 
land tos, the proceeds of certain subordinate local funds, and 
wme misoolkneous items of revenue. The special land cess, of 
which two-thirds are set apart as a road fund and tho rest as a 
school fund, gelded in 1879-80 a revenue of £9298 (Rs. 92,980). 
f™ 1 ?' inoln^ng a ferry fund, a cattle-pound fund, a 

travellers bungalow fund, and a school fee fund yielded £6868 
nin'an /w Wvemmont and private subscriptions amounted to 
Ha,.!! t ond miscellaneous receipts, ioclnding certain 

‘'^^398 (Rs. 18,980). This ' revenue is 
® ®*®^by commitfopg partly of otBciDi and partly of private 
members. "Besides tho district committee consisting of ft® 
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Collector, assistant and deputy collectors, the executive engineer, 
and the education inspector as official and the proprietor of an 
alienated village and six landholders as non-offioial members, each 
sub-division has its own committee, consisting of an assistant 
collector, the milmlatddr, a public works officer, and the deputy 
education inspector as officii and the proprietor of an alienated 
village and three landholders as non-official members. The snb- 
divisional committees bung their local requirements to the notice 
of the district committee which prepares tdie yearly budget. 

For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for public works and 
the other for instrnction. The 1879-80 receipts and disbursements 
under these two heads were as follows : 


TuIka. Locai. Fomds, 1879-80. 


rPBzia jrojtss 

Brcxirrs 

Cbargcs. 

Balance on Isfc April 1^79 

Tm> thirda of the land Geaa 

Tolli 

Feitiea 

Cattle pQuiids « 

Tra^cllora Bangolowa 

Cootributloua , < 

£ 

4984 

0109 

3704 

1C72 

332 

16 

1660 

i305 

EatfthlishTfient • 

Kelt Worlvs 

Bepura 

Uedietl Chains * , 

iltscribneouB » 

Briasee on Slat March 1880 , , 

£ 

19S0 

4017 

6326 

879 

860 

6802 

Totet 


Total 

»,«ro 


JA'STSmTIOK. 


HBCtim 

CiuKon 

Balaaee on lat April 1870 

One^thlrd of too Land Goss 

School fee iond 

CoDtrihationa, Oorcmment ond Muni 
clpal • . 

Bltto Brivato 

Miscellaneous « 

£ 

1210 

3000 

6o5 

2203 

27 

93 

Schools . , . 

School honsesi building , 

Ditto repairs 

Miwclbneotis 

Boiasco oa 31st Mardi 1880 

£ 

4606 

091 

101 

209 

1200 

Total 

7187 

Total 

7187 


Since 1863 from local funds about 460 miles of road have been 
made and kept in order and partly planted with trees. To improve 
the water-supply 917 wells, 29 ponds, and 27 water-courses have 
been made or repaired. To help village instruction, ninety-eight 
schools, and for the comfort of travellers 83 rest-houses have been 
built or repaired. Besides these works, five dispensaries and 472 
cattle-pounds have been made or repaired. 

There are nine municipalities, seven of them, Thdna, Kaly&i, 
Bhiwndi, Panvel, Bassein, Mdhim, and Uron established under Act 
XXVI. of 1850 and two of them Bfindra and Kurla established under 
Act VI. of 1873. These municipalities are administered by a body 
of commissioners, with the Collector as President and the assistant 
or deputy collector in charge of the sub-division as vice-president. 
The Thfina and Kurla municipalities have an executive commissioner 
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instead of a managing committee. In 1879-80 the total municipal 
revenue amounted to £7831 (Rs. 78,310). Of this £1978 (Bs. 19,780) 
were recovered from octroi dues, £1740 (Rs. 17,400) from house tax, 
£2324 (Rs. 28,240) from tolls and wheel taxes, £715 (Rs. 7160) from 
assessed taxes, and £1074 (Rs. 10,740) from misooUanoous sources. 

The following statement gives for each of the municipalities the 
receipts, charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending 
the 31st of Harch 1880 : 

Thina Municipal Detailt, ISiOSO. 


Naur. 

SlTC. 

Pboplr. 

1881. 

Beceiftb. 

OeiroL 

EOttSO' 

tax. 

Tolls 

and 
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tax. 

AKessed 

taxes 
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fiCOUS. 

Tolol 

Inel* 

dcDce. 
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im\m 

Bac^ia .. 
Bhtuadl « 
Vnn «. 

.. 

Etirla «,« 
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Oct. 18C2 
Dforch 

Jan. 1805 
iu£: 1800 
MatelilSTO. 
Fob 1878.. 

Totnl .. 

10«851 
IS, 010 
7122 
14,460 
10,887 
18,837 
10,140 
14,087 
9715 

t 

87 

174 
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S8S 

814 

47S 

in 

272 

70 

2^4 

155 

833 

121 

862 

40 

£ 

C4 

COI 

622 

280 

865 

84 

6S3 

£ 

40 

18 

48 

840 

188 

*80 

45 

65 

£ 

IDO 

74 

0 

825 

26 

103 

83 

287 

ID 

£ 

6C7 

1220 

858 

Ull 

838 

lUD 

748 

1102 

114 

$ 3. 

0 81 

3 0 

1 7 

1 7i 

1 8k 

1 flV 

0 3i 

los^ai 

1878 

1740 

2354 

716 

1074 

»3t 
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Etaff. 
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Sobools 
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£ 

£ 
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£ 
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£ 
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87 

0 
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55 
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58 
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7 

84 

16 

51 
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nwdD 
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.. 
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80 

04 

S4 
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75 

09 
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83 

2S 
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001 
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88 

50 
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83 
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•M 

M. 
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40 
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lOL 

09 
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... 
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di 
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4 
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TOt&l 
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3831 
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CHAPTER Xr. 

INSTRUCTION. 

In 1879-80 tiere •were 154 Government schools or an average 
of one school for evmy fourteen inhabited villages, alienated as well 
as Government, with 7842 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 5560 pupils or 6-31 per cent of 123,228 the population 
between six and fourteen years of age. 

Excluding superintendence charges the expenditure on these 
schools amounted in 1879-80 to £6106 (Rs. 61,060), of which £2593 
(Es. 25,930) were debited to Government and £3513 (Es. 35,130) to 
local and other funds. 

In 1879-80, under the Director of Public Instruction and the 
Educational Inspector, Central Division, Gie education of the district 
was conducted by a local staff 291 strong, consisting of a deputy 
educational inspector with a yearly salary of £210 (Rs. 2100), and 
masters and assistant-masters of schools ■with yearly salaries 
ranging from £150 (Es. 1500) to £7 4s. ^s. 72). 

Of the 154 Government schools, 117 taught Marilthi, four 
Gujarati, seven_ Urdu, and one Portuguese. In thirteen of the 
schools Mardthi and Gnjqr^ti were taught, in four Marathi and 
Urdu, and in two Marathi and Portuguese. In two of the six 
remaining schools instruction was given in English Marathi and 
SaaskrJtj in three is English and Mardthi, and in one la English and 
Portuguese. Of the 117 Marathi schools six were exclusively for 
girls. 

Besides these Government schools, there were four primary schools 
inspected by the educational department, of which one is attached to 
the jail and a second to the pohce head-quarters. There were no 
private schools aided by Government. 

Before Government took the education of the district under their 
care every large viUage hud a school. These schools were generally 
taught by Brahmans and attended by boys under twel-ve years of ago. 
Since the introducrion of state education these local private schools 
have suffered greatly. Still it is the feeling among husbandmen and 
traders that the chief objecjts of schooling are to teach boys the fluent 
reading and writing of the current or Modi Mnrdtha hand and 
arithmetic. These subjects they think are better taught in private 
'ochools than in Government schools, and for this reason in large 
villages and country towns several private schools continued to 
compete successfully •with Government schools till within the last 
year or two when the Government schools began to gpve more 
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attention to the teaching of Moii or Mar/ithi siting. In 1879-80 
there were sixty-three of these private schools with an httendance of 
about 1095 pupils. The teacher's education is limited, hut they teach 
the alphabet, the multiplication table, and some of the simpler 
rules of arithmetic with skill and success. The masters are 
mostly Brahmans.^ In many cases they are men who have failed to 
get Government or other employment. They have no fixed fees 
and depend on what the parents or guardians of their pupils 
are inclined to pay. In addition to the fees they levy small 
fortnightly contributions and receive occasional presents. The 
entrance fee, which is offered to the teacher in the name of Sarasvati 
the goddess of learning, varies from 3d. (2 as.) for a poor boy to 
2fi. (Re, 1) for the son of well-to-do parents. When a boy has 
finished his first or ujatni course and is taught to write on paper, 
the teacher gets from l^d. to 2*. (anna 1-Re. 1). On the last day 
of each half of the Hindu month, that is on every full-moon or 
Pumima and every new-moon or Amavdsya, the master gets from 
all except the poorest pupils, a quarter to a full slier ol rice 
according as the boy's parents are rich or poor. Such of the parents 
as are well disposed to the teacher or are satisfied with their boys' 
progress, give the master a turban or a pair of waistcloths on the 
occasion ot the pupil’s thread-ceremony or marriage. Altogether the 
income of the teacher of a private school varies from about £3 to £7 
(Rs. 80 - Rs. 70) a year. Boys of six to eight are taught reckoning 
tables or ^ijalni. They are then made to trace letters on a sanded 
board or to write them on a black board with a reed pen dipped in 
wet chalk. The pupils seldom learn to wi-ite well, but mental 
arithmetic is taught to perfection and the method of teaching the 
tables has been adopted in Government schools. The boys go to 
their teacher's house in the morning and evening. As his house 
is often small the pupils are grouped in the veranda where they 
work their sums and shout their tables. The position of the teacher 
as a Brdhman, and the religious element in some of their teaching, 
help them in their competition with the secular state schools. The 
course of study in these private schools is soon finished. Most of 
the boys leave before they aro twelve. 

The following figures show the increased means for learning to 
read and write offered by Government to the people during the last 
fifty-three years. The first Government vernacular school was 
opened at Bassein in 1827, and the second three years after at 
Kalyan. Five years later a school was established at Thdna, and 
in the following thirteen years two schools were added one at 
Panvel and the other at Mdhim. Thus in 1860 there were only five 
Government schools in the district. The first English school wms 
opened at Thdua in 1851, Within about four years ten new schools 
were opened at different places, raising the number to sixteen. In 
1857-58 the number of schools had risen to twenty-seven with 1588 
names on the rolls. By 1870 the number of schools bad risen to 
128, and the number of pupils to 7027. The attendance waV 


aOJtho aixty-threo Tillage scliooImastcTS in 1870-80 tiroatv-two were BrUmnn. 
eleven were Uamthtis, fifteen wore other Hindus, and fifteen were Musidnidns. 
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regular^ about $290 boys beiog oa aa arorage present. In 1877-78 
the number of schools had risen to 151^ but the number on the rolls 
had fallen from 7027 to 6975 and the arerago attendance^ from 
6290 to 5077. In 1879-80, the number of schools rose to 154, 
the names on the rolls to 7842, ind the average attendance to 5560. 
A comparison ■with the retm-ns for 1857-58 gives for 1879-80 an 
increase from twenty-seven to 154 in the number of schools, and from 
158s 'to 7842 in the number of pupils. 

Before 1867 there ■were no gprls’ schools. In 1871'72 there ■were 
six schools ■with 248 names on the rolls and an average attendance 
of 180. In 1879-80 the number of schools ■was still six, but the 
number of pupils had risen to 363 and the average attendance to 
217. 


In 1831 of 822,400, the total Hindu popnlation, 8458 (males 
8326, females 132) or i"02 per cent were nnder inatrnotion j 19,766 
(males 19,611, females 155) or2‘40per cent ■were instructed; 794,176 
(males 396,394,famales 398,782) or 96‘66 per cent were illiterate. Of 
42,891 the total Mnsalmin population 1404 (males 1299, females 
' 105) orS'Slpar cent ■were under instruction ; 2626 (males 2594, 
females 32) or 6'19 per cent were instructed ,• 38,861 (males 19,019, 
females 19,842) or 9O"40 per cent were ■illiterate. Of 39,645, the 
total Ohrisriau popnlatiou, 1221 (males 989, females 252) or SOB per 
cent were under instruction ; 1516 (males 1344, females 171) ot 8'83 
per cent were instruoted; 36,809 (males 17,689, females 19,220) 
■ or 9808 per cent "were illiterate. The following statement shows 
these details in ■tabular form; 
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Before 1857-58 there was no -return of pupils arranged according 
to race and religion. The following statement shows tot m 1 879^80 
of tlie wliofe number of pupils in Goyermiionfc schools seTenty-nino 
per cent 'were Hindus ; 
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Of 7479, the total number of boys in Government schools at 
the end of March 1880, 1715 were BrUhmans,] 594 Prahhus, 
twenty-three Lingdyats, twenty-six Jains, 599 Vdnis and BMtids, 
1611 -Kunbia, 781 Artisans (Sondrs, Lohdrs, Sntdrs, Khatris, and 
Shimpis), 147 Labourers and Servants (Parits and Bhois), 400 
Miscdlaneous (Bhdts, Vanidris, and Bharvdds), 770 Mnsalmdn?, 
308 Pdrsis, one Indo-European, 428 Native Christians, forty-eight 
Jews, and twenty-eight aboriginal tribes. Though boj’s of the 
depressed classes, such as Chdmbhdrs and Mhdrs, do not attend 
the regular schools, in some towns and villages special schools have 
been opened for them and have proved successful. Of 363, the 
total number of girls on the rolls of the six schools in 1879-80, 
818 were Hindus, two were Musalmdns, and forty-three were 
entered as ' Others.’ 

. The following tables, prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Education Department, show in detail the number of schools and 
pupils with their cost to Government : 
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A comparison of fcbe present (1S79-80) provision for teaching the 
district town and village population gives the following results. In 
tie town of TliAna, there were in 1879-80 six sdhools with 661' 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of 473 pupils, 01 
these sis schools, one was a high soliool, two wore Marathi, one 
Urdu, one Anglo-Portngnoso, and one a girls* school, ^hc avenign 
yearly cost of each pupil in the high school lyns £2 12s. 2C)) m 

the other schools it varied from 13s. (Rs. 6i) to £1 Is. (Ss. 10}), 

In addition to tho six Government schools, there were seven private 
schools, one with 1 62 hoys on the roll. Of these private scshools one 
was an Anglo-vemacnlar school teaching to the fifth standard which 
has since been closed, four were Marathi schools, one an Urdu school, 
and one a Gujardti schooL In 1879-80, in tho town of KalyAn thoro 
were five Government schools with 451 names on tho roll, and an 
average attendance of 389 pupils. Of these sohools'ono was a first 
grade Anglo-vernocular school, one an Urdu school, one a Morfithi 
school, one a Gnjardti school, and one a girls’ school. The ttverago 
yearly cost of each hoy in the English school was £4 13«. Hd. 
(Rs. 46-15-6) and in the Urdu school 16 r. lOd. (Rs. 8-7). In the 
other schools it varied from Hr. 7(i. to 17s. 3d. (Rs. 5-13-Rs. 8-10). 

In the town of Bhiwndi there were three Government schools, two 
for boys and one for girls. The nnmbpr of boys on tho rolls was 
280, the average attendance 182, the average yearly cost for each 
pupil in the hoys’ school was 19s. 6d. (Rs. 95) and in the girls’ 
school 16s. Ocl. ^s. 8J). In the town of Pnnvel there wore tm’oo 
Government schools, a second grade Anglo-vemacnlar school, an 
Urdu school, and a girls’ school, with 271 names on tho rolls and an 
average attendance of 197. The average yearly cost for each pupil- 
was 16s. 6d. (Rs. S)) in the Anglo-vemaoular school and in the 
rest it varied from 5s. 6d. to 19s. 6d. (Rs. 2|.Rs. pj). Jn the 
town of ^dhim there were tv^o Government schools for boys with 
267 namps on tho rolls and an averogo attendance of 186 Tho 
avorago yearly cost of each pupil was 10s. 4d. (Rs. 6.g). 
town of Brissein there were two Government schools, one of them a 
second grade Anglo- vemucnlav school. There were 232 names on > 
the rolls, and an average yearly cost of 14«. 9d. (Rs, I.Q) fi-n 
English school and 12s. 9d. (Rp. C-C) in tho Mnrdthi school. 
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Exclusive of the six tovrns of Thilna, Kalydu, BMwndi, Panvel, 
Mdbiuij and Sassein, tlie district of Thdua was in 1879-80 provided 
with 133 schools or an average of one school to every sixteen 
inhabited villages. The following statement shows the distribution 
of these schools by sub-divieions : 

ThAna Village Sehoola, 1S70-80. 
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In 1880 there were six libraries and two reading-rooms in the 
district. The Thdna Native General Idbroiy was founded in 185Q 
chiefly through the liberality of Mr. Key who was then judge. The 
library is recognised and registered by Government, In 1876-80 
the library included a stock of 94-7 books, 712 of which were English 
and 235 in ancient and modern orien^l lan^ages. Of the 712 
English books, 128 were selections from Government records, 
seventeen were -on religion, nineteen on law, fifty-five on science 
and arts, fifteen were travels and voyages, 1 36 were histories and 
biographies, ten wore poetical and dramatic works, twenty-one were 
books of general literature, 107 were works of fiction, fifty-two were 
mn^zines, and 162 were on miscellaneous subjects. Of the 23$ 
works in oriental languages, three were Sanskrit, two Persian, seven 
Hindustdni, 198 MarAthi, and twenty-five GujarAti. The library 
subscribes to two daily newspapers, the Bombay Gazette and the 
Bombay Snmdchdr, and to one weekly paper the Poona Dnydn 
Prakdsh. It also receives, free of charge, the Arunodaya and the 
Suiyodaya. No periodical was subscribed for, but the Bombay 
Educational Becord was received free of cost. In 1879-80, there were 
on the library lists forty-five subscribers, seven of them first class 
paying 2«. (Re. 1) a month, twelve second class paying Is. (8 as.), 
twenty -three third class paying 6d. (4 os.}, and three fourth class 
paying 3d. (2 as.). In 1879-80 ^e total receipts were £47 (Bs. 470). 
Tlio Bossein Library was started in 1863 by the people of the town. 
In 1879-80 it had nineteen subscribers and a stock of 820 books. 
It is supported partly by monthly subscriptions and partly by a 
municipal grant. In 1880 it had a revenue of £19 (Bs. 190) and 
took threevomacular and four Euglish newspapers, and three monthly 
magazines. The monthly rates of subscription were Is. 6d. (12 as.}, 
fid. (4 as.), and 8d. (2 as.). In 1880 there were thirteen subscribers 
and a revenue of £6 4s, (Bs. 52). The Knlydn Library was founded 
in 1864 by the people of the town, and is snpported by monthly 
subscriptions. In 1879-80 the library contained 335 books and had 
forty-three subscribers. It took four English and five vernacular 
newspapers and four monthly magazines. There were four rates of 
subscription, 2s. (Bo. 1), Is. (8 as.), Gd. (4 as.), and.3d. (2 as.).. In 
il880 the income and tbo oxpondituro amounted to £35 (Bs. 350). 
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The Uran Native General Library was opened in 1865 by the 
people of the town. In 1879-80 it was maintained by a contribution 
of £6 (Bs. 60) from the municipal fond. The library has 271 boohs 
and subscribes to one English and two vomacular newspapers, 
The Native General Library at Bhiwndi was started in 1865 by 
the people of the town, and is maintained partly by monthly 
sabscriptions and partly from funds received from the munic^ality. 
In 1879'80 it subscribed to twelve newspapers, two of them English 
and ten vernacular. The subscribers were divided into two classes, 
those of the first class paying a monthly subscription of Is. (8 
as.) and those of the second paying 6d, (4 as.). In 1879-80 there 
were twenty-six subscribers and a revenue of £22 (Bs. 220) all 
of which was spent. The Bhiwndi Library contains 482 boohs. 
The Panvel Library was founded by the people of the town in 
1867. It is supported partly from subscriptions and partly from a 
municipal grant. In 1879-80 it had 216 boohs and took one 
vernacular newspaper and two monthly magazines. There were 
twelve snbscribers, some paying la. 6d, (12 oa.) a month, others Is. 
(8 os.), and the rest 6d. (4 as). 

The Kelve-Mdhim Reading-room was founded by the people of 
Mdhim in 1877, and is supported solely by the subscribers. In 
1879-80 it subscribed to four Mardthii newspapers and to six 
monthly magazines. The Shdhdpnr Reading-room was opened in 
1876 and is maintained entirely by subscription. It takes four 
vernacular newspapers. The yearly charges are about £3 (Rs. 30). 

There are four weekly Mardthi newspapers in the district. The 
Arunodaya or Dawn is of seventeen yeors* standing. It is 
published at Tbdna on Sundays, at a yearly subscription of 10s. 
(Bs. 6). The Snryodaya or Sunrise is of si^eon years’ standing. 
It is published at Thdna on Mondays, at a yearly subscription of 
10s. (Rs. 6). The Hindu Punch of eleven years’ standing is 
published at Thdna on Thursdays, at a yearly subscription of 4s. 
(Rs. 2). The Yasai Samdohar or the Bassein News is of five years’ 
standing. It is published at Bassein on Sundays, at a yearly 
subscription of 5s. (Bs. 2^), 
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Tut Viw Icv^l t<f tlip pltitnt nf the diitnct, it"! Iirivv raJnfnIl, nnil 
liVTfr-* nr«n tif f;*!: tn-irili, for«'>«tA, nnd nVf field*, nmke t!io 
olfma*.'' h-it, i 1 bk»}i, anti fcven'li. The itu-it f»-veri“h uiantlm nro 
0^‘t.ihcr KovtmUer nad Ih*ci-nilier, vhetJ, n((‘*r Iho ponth.Tve't 
IK over t.nd hhut n jK»wnrfiil min, di'eayitip v»'p;etnl>lo 
issatlff }!n><ittC'M an ft!!m>'^|i 1 ieTx‘ chfivgetl with fevi'va atxd throat aail 
IkitciI tttrcctiot’.'t. 

Th** ctiV'f «!i‘iiT.'<e i« riAlfirial fever cat«j*!icate<l hy ri)tAr(^>(l iijdreit 
and < Hr<T, Mnl.iriai hhf0<lle**ne’1 mjil reurvy nNo Inr^rely 

})r<>vaiS f.t.il Ci'injilirafe nearly every in*ea»e that ivanev under 
trcrdtsen!. Jinny «if the fH'ojile of the di*trtVt nre under»f‘*il nnd 
tindvr-rhdhed, nnd iiidnlRO freely, eotne^ of theta excenpively, in 
coujitrv lifjf.or, Tfaia fondnr-i'i for liquor one of the ennwn of tho 
t>e«,r jihy'ifjtje nnd njesfjrv «J»tv-^renee of tunny of the lower rl.’ei^ea 
in TJ)At:n. {jyfihili*. f.'Otiorrlin‘'», nnd rfcin «li<!e 5 ‘*t*i nvw rotmiiuij. 
Chddo’ti aalfcr from iuteitit.al worm*, wluvli or«» ^,'enemlly* rotiiul, 
llemyli the thr<wl.wonn i* nl''" tMtutuoo. Ouitunwerm irt endemic 
and tnVM rl^e m vtirj'uti nErelittn* of the r«>Unlnrti*<up which Iiiit 
for tncnthi. npMttairi of clmJerti «««! to !«> fn^quent. They ntill 
fMXTirionftUy tK'Cur, hut ol h vt in the town of 'lliiinn, the intnidiic- 
tioaof pnro water lioH diininidiwl the virulenr*' of the otithreake. 

The chief caatea <if di''ca«e ntv impnro nir, minty nnd impure 
whter, tc:in:y nad improper foful, ntid i-ranly clolhitttj. An r«*ftiirdM 
f«Hid, rid in often laken in t’xee*<ivi‘ly' larpe nanntitici 
chr'>nirdy»p«’p’!ia and ewellin;,'nnd weaketiiiif; of the etnmneh. 'J'hu 
wtwkitjp in the fiehln without roveritif.' from the nan in the hot 
inoath<i or with only n Idnnket or Jf^if-Vhnde to wnr*! off tlte raw 
damp of thenouth'Wt-’t moieiiion rerercly tiy tho (wmilitaliomiof tho 
|y-anwilry. 

Itiiertnitteal fevcm of tin* dnily-renirrinp or qautidinn type tint 
tho prcvniliiit' affeelionn, th» liospitol return" tthowiiift nhtiid twenty- 
five jwr cent of fever ca"en.* H''mittent fever ineiiuipanitJvely rare; 
when it doe I ucetir it in eomplicnfed with ianndicc niid conpeMfod 
liver or rjileeji. Out! of tho iiionl painful followeraof inidurinl fevern 
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is hemicrania a paiu on one side of the head which is not amonablo* 
to nerre-sedatives or to quinine. Repeated attacks of malarial fcv6r 
not nneommordy produce intense bloodlessness or anocmia which 
sometimes proves rapidly fatal. During the five years ending 1870 
the number of deaths returned from fever averaged 5393. In 1871 
it rose to 12,763 or nearly four times the number in 1867. Daring 
the ten years ending 1881 deaths from fever averaged 14,352, tho 
total varying from 17,109 in 1881 to 11,678 in 1875. 

Daring 1879 there were 15,541 and during 1880 there were 1 5,905 
admissions for bowel afiections. Of these 5151 in 1879 and 4834 in 
1880 were for diarrhoea. Among children many bowel diseases are 
due to round worms, a disease from which grown men also largely 
suffer. This affection seems to prevail chiefly among the poorer 
classes who give their children ornde molasses. Natives who c&n 
afford to use purified crystal sugar seldom suffer from round worms. 
Apart from the irritation they cause to the whole intestinal canal 
these worms indirectly cause congestion of the liver, jaundico, fovor, 
and other affections. The disease is well treated by native practi- 
tioners who are generally successful in killing tho worm by using 
santonine. 

Dysontery caused 2187 admissions in 1879 and 1914 in 1880. It 
is doubtful whether these dysentery cases are not the result of 
aggravated diarrhoea rather than examples of the specific affection 
which is technically known as dysentery. 

Next in numerical importance come skin diseases, for which there 
were 7136 admissions in 1879 and 7525 in 1880. The chief skin 
diseases are scabies, eczema, and ringworm. Nearly all skin diseases 
in tho Konkanare complicated with an eczematous condition showing 
that the skin is deficient in nerve tone. Few of these skin diseases 
are cured without constitutional treatment by iron, cod-livor oil, and 
nutribiouB diet. 

There were 6665 admissions in 1879 and 6156 in 1880 for 
affections of the breathing organs, chiefly bronchial catarrh and 
hronohitis. Pneumonia is rare. 

Liver and spleen diseases pure and simple are rare. As a rule 
they are complications of malarial fevers. Heart disease is rai’O/ 
A large number of men suffer from gonorrhoea and syphilis svhich 
are often terribly neglected. Leprosy and phthisis also prevail to 
about on equal extant. The chief cause of affections of the cellnlar 
tissue is guinenworm which is endemic in the Konkau. Tho 
entrance of this worm into the body of man is the direct' result 
Of bathing or washing in or wading through streamlets and ponds 
containing its minute germs. The stagnant waters after the rains 
are doubtless filled with the germs of these parasites and with 
countless other eartih-wormB whose structure is closely like that of 
the guineaworm. The affretions resulting from the existence of 
this parasite under the skin, and from its sometimes marvellonE 
ioumoys from one part of the limb to another, are as troublesomd 
as they are destructivo of tho tissue they invade. It is hoped that 
fte introduction of water-works in Thfina, Alihdg, nni othei^ 
Kouknn towns will reduce the number of cases of guineaw — ' * 
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As Bombay is wiibia sacb easy reach tbore is little holdfor operative 
surgery in Thdna. The chief chronic diseases requiring surgical 
interference are taken by friends to Bombay whore there is large 
hospital accommodation and the highest surgical skill. Accidental 
injuries alone are treated in Thdna. 

N^o details are available of the severe outbreaks of small-po^c and 
cholera in 1819 and 1820 which so lowered the nnmber of the people 
that for ten years the population is said not to have recovered its 
former strength. The records of the sucteen years ending April 
1882 show that cholera was absent only in 1873 and 1 874. Ih 1875 
there was a very fierce outbreak of cholera. Till April no cases 
occurred. In April four or five ware recorded in Kalydn and 
Shdhdpnr. In May the disease spread to Bhiwndi, Ealydn, 
Sh&hdpnr, Karjdtj Bassein^ Mdhim^ and Ddbitnu^ 182 of 336 seizures 
proving fatal. In Juno the cholora spread throughout the district, 
the whole nnmber of seizures being 2851 and of deaths 1676. In 
July the seizures rose to 2660, but the deaths fell to 1545, and 
in August the seiznres fell to 2388 while the deaths rose to 1653. 
From September the disease began to abate. The seiznres fell 
gradually from 676 in September to 305 in October, 144 in Novem- 
ber, and 106 in December ; and the dcatlis fell from 492 in Septem- 
ber to 234 in October, ninety-three in November and eighty-eight 
in December. The total nnmber of deaths in the year was 5969. 
The peculiar featnro of the outbreak was tho largo area afiocted ; 
few villages escaped. At Thdna tho attack was most virulent and 
bonfires of sulphur and pitch wore kept burning day and night at a 
daily cost of £25 (Bs. 250). Tho attack was favoured by the filthy 
state of tho town, tho scanfy and impnro water, and the dofcctivo 
drainage. In 1876 cholera prevailed in all months except March, 
April, and November. Tho largest number of cases wore registered 
in Juno and August and tho smallest number in February and May. 
In tho beginning of tho year tho cases were most numerous in Vdda, 
in the middle of the year in Ddbdnn, and at tho end of tho year in 
l^ijat. The available details of tho Ddbdun outbreak show that the 
disease appeared on the 28th of May at tho village of Ndrgol, on 
tho 1st of Juno at Fdlgadu, on tho 4th of Juno at Gholvad on tho 
Baroda railway and on tho 6th at Drabargaon. It continued till tho 
23rd of Juno but only nine villages suffered. Tho outbreak was 
fiercest at Gholvad where the villagers are reported to have been 
panic-struck and to have died in tho streets, in some cases within 
half an hour after seizure. The disease was mostly confined to 
Mochis, Dublds, Vfirlis, Ndmlis, Mdngelds' and Dheds who are 
generally poor, badly fed, much given to liquor-drinking and whose 
habits are dirty. No accurate records of the soizuro and deaths in 
this outbreak are available. 

In 1877 cholora prevailed from April to Docorabor in Panvol, 
Tbdna, and Kalydn. The greatest mortality was in May and July 
and the least in November. In 1878 cholera prevailed throughout 
the year. In tho beginning of tho year it was in Sdlsotto, Panvel, 
and Kar^'at ; in February it was in Mdhim and Bassoin j in April at 
Bhiwndi, and in May in Ddhdnu. Tho largest number of deaths 
B 310-84 
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was recorded in July and tlio smallest in Decomhor. In 1879 choleia, 
began in April in Basscin and continued till the close of the year. 

In Juno it travelled through Ddhdnn and Sdlsctte, iu Angnst 
through Mdhim, Bhiwndi, Panvol, and the town of Thnna. The 
greatest number of deaths wore in Juno and July and the least in 
April ond October. In 1880 it prevailed during the first four months 
causing seventy deaths, of which forty wore registered in February 
and four in March. In January, February and March the disease 
was confined to Karjat. It appeared in tho town of IMna at the 
end of March and continued iu April. In 1881 cholera prevailed 
from April to November, the largest number of cases having been 
registered in Angnst and the smallest in October and April. The 
disease bogan among the fishermen of Kelva Miihim iu April and 
prevailed in Basseiu from hlay to July, when also it appeared in 
Bhiwndi and Kalydn. In August and September it prevailed in 
Thdna town and in Dhohdti, Majevdeh, and Bahodi, villages to the 
north of Thdua. A few cases occurred in Thdna jail. InNovemberit 
prevailed in Kalylin. During the current year (1882) oholom visited 
Sdlsotto and Panvol in January, Kalydn and Kaiyat in February, 
and Bhhvndi iu March. In Juno it reappeared in Panvel and 
Karjat and a few cases occarred at Murbdd. It thus appears that 
cholera is almost never absent fi-om the Thdna district ; that now 
and then it assumes an epidemic form ; and that tho progress of tho 
epidemic seems to depend on the frequency of human interconrfio 
not on neighbourhood. 

Small-pox still prevails in tho Konbau, but the epidemics nro 
rarer and less virulent than they used to bo. In 1877 of 27,369 
deaths from small-pox in tho Bombay Presidency 1301 wero 
registoi'cd iu Thdna. Tlio corresponding returns wore in 1878 
eighty-one out of 44175 ; in 1879 five out of 1156; in 1880 five ont 
of 940 ; and in 1881 sixteen out of 539. 

From year to year tho mortality returns show a marked varmtiou 
in tho ravages of disease. In the year 1873 the death I’ato in the 
Thdna district was 33'22 per thousand thongh tho year was elsewhere 
healthy ; in 1870 in the whole of the district it was 19''12 per 
thonsnnd and in 1877, 27’86 per thousand; in 1878 it was 24’74i 
in 1879, 20'66 and in 1880, 20-22. In the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
report for 1 880 the mean annnal mortality for the previous fourteen 
years is given as 17"53 per thousand. Tlio greatest mortality 
is from fovors. Tliis in 1879 was ns much as 1G‘70 and in 1830 as 
much as 17*70 per thousand. Daring tho fourteen y'ears ending 
1880 tho deaths from fover averaged ]2*74 per thousand. 

In the year 1881, besides one civil hospital at Thdna there were 
twelve dispensaries, seven being supported from local funds, four 
from ondownients, and one by Government. In 1881, 103,680 
patients were treated, 566 of tbem in-door and 103,114 out-door. 
The total amount sjicnt in checking disease in tho same y-ear was 
£4.728 (Rs. 47,280). The folloiving details arc taken from tho 1881 
report ; 

Tho Thdna civil hospital was e.stnbIiahod iu 1836. The coimnonost 
diseases are ague, skin diseases, dysentery, and diarrhoea. Tho 
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number traatod was 381 in-door agaiuat 2'18, and 1089 out-door 
patients against 1092 in tlio proviona year. Ton major operations 
were performed, of whieb two proved fatal. Tlio total coat was 
£623 128.(Bs.C23G^ 

Tbo Sir KAvnaji Jobdngir Bllndra dispensary was estoblisbcd in 
1851. The commonest diseases nre malarial fovors, intestinal worms, 
bowel complaints, brenchitis, and rheumatic and skin aflteetions. Tho 
number of patients was 13,805, including seven in-patients, against 
15,246 in 1880 ; 598 children were vaccinated with success. Nino 
major operations ‘were performed. Tho total cost was £488 2*. 
(Rs. 4,881). 

The Balvantrdv Hdri NdikBassein Aisponsaiy, established in 1872, 
though conveniently situated, is in bad repair. Tho provailin" 
diseases are fevers, worms, rhoumalic and respiratory affections, and 
skin diseases. Twenty-three in-door and 15,038 out-door patients 
wore treated against forty and 16,149 in the previous your. In 
August fifteen cases of cholera ocenrred with five deaths. Tho cost 
was £536 Gs. (Rs. 5363). 

Tire Bhiwndi dispensary, ostablishod in 1866, is hold in a hired 
building. Tho commonest diseases are malarial fovors, intestinal 
worms, and skin affections. 8451 onb-door patients wore treated 
against 8755 in 1880; tho cost was £442 lOs. (lls. 4425). 

Tho Kelva Mdliim dispcnsaiy, cstablidicd in 1872, is convoniontly 
lodged in a hired building in good repair. Tho chief diseases were 
malarial fevers, respiratory affections, bowel complnints, and 
skin diseases. The number treated, including thirty-seven in-door 
patients was 8077, and tho cost £585 2s. (Rs. 5851). 

Tho Shdhfipnr dispensary, established in 1877, bus a building of 
its own. The commonest diseases are malarial fovors, skin diseases, 
respiratory and • rheumatic affections, and diseases of tho stomach 
nnd bowels. Escopt two coses of cholora no opidomic occurred. 
Tho number treated was 7105 out-door and four in-door patients and 
tbo cost £170 8s. (Rs. 1704). 

The Panvol dispcnsaiy, ostablishod in 1873, is hold in a hirod 
building. The commonest diseases are malarial fovors, rheumatism, 
bronchitis, intestinal worms and othor bowel complaints. No 
opidomic occurred. Two major operations woro performed. Tho 
number treated was 6375 out-door and thirty-threo in-door patients 
and tho cost £109 10s. (Rs. 1095). • 

Tho Saknrbdi Chinohni dispensary, called after Saknrbtti tho wife 
of Ml*. pinshawMdnokji Petit, was opened in 1878. It has a build- 
ing of its own. The commonest diseases nro ngno, respiratory and 
rheumatic nffcotionB, diseases of tho cur, eye, stomach and bowels, 
and skin^ diseases. Tho number treated was 9121 bat-door and 
ninotcen in-door patients and tho cost £154 28. (Rs. 1541). 

Tho Rnstemji W^fidia dispensary at Thdna was established in 
1865.^ It has a building of its own. Tho commonest diseases nro 
malnnal fevers, skin diseases, respiratory and rheumatic affections, 
bowel complaints and ophthalmia. 8516 ont-door patients woro 
treated at a cost of £188 4s. (Rs. 1882). ■ • 
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Tho BakmaniMi dispensary, called after Lady Mangaldds 
Nutliubhai, at Kalydn, was established in 1865 by Sir 
Natbnbhtli, O.S.I. It ia a large handsome building of uhich 
details are given in the account of Kalydn. Intestinal worms, 
fevers, respiratory aSections, and skin diseases are the moat prmmmi 
forms of disease. The number treated was 5474 out-door and 
fifty-nine in-door patients, and tho cost £515 (Rs. 5150). 

The Mithihdi dispensary at Knrla, called after Mithibfii the mother 
of Mr. Bomanji^ Hormaaji Wadia, was opened in 1855. Malarial 
fevers, rheumatism, respiratory affections, bowel complaints, skin 
diseases and injuries caused most admissions. The number treated 
was 13,511 out-door and thi-ee in-door patients against 7469 and 
twenty respectively in 1880, and the cost £502 4s. (Rs, 5022). 

Tho P. DeSouza dispensary at Uran, called after the wife of Mr, 
M. DeSouza, was established in 1859. The prevailing diseases arc 
ague, rhenmatism, respiratory affections, bowel complaints inolnding 
worms, diseases of the eye, ear, and skin affections. There was no 
epidemic disease. Three major operations were performed with 
success. 5822 out-door patients were treated at a cost of £310 
(Rs, 8400). 

The Government dispensary at Mdtherdn was opened fthont 1856, 
It is held in a part of the Superintendent's office. The commonest 
diseases are intestinal worms, fevers, respiratory diseases, and skin 
diseases. The number of patients was 874, aud tho cost £72 ICs. 
(Rs, 728). 


According to tho 1881 census returns 3197 (males 1787, females 
1410) persons or 0'35 percent of the population wei’e infirm. Of the 
total number 2881 (mmes 1594, females 1287) were Hindus ; 141 
(males 83, females 58) were Musalmdns ; 111 were Christians and 
64 came under the head of Others. Of 3197, the total nnmtoof 
infirm persons, 396 (males 244, females 152) or 12'38 per cent were of 
unsound mind ; 1897 (males 635, females 762) or 43*6 per cent were 
blind ; 655 (mdes 393, females 262) or 20'4<per cent wore deaf and 
dumb ; and 749 (males 515, females 284) or 28‘4 per cent wore lepers. 
The details are : 
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_ In 1881-82, under the supervision of tho Deputy Sanitaiy Oommis- 
sioner Konkan Registration District, tho work of vaccination was 
^med on by sixteen vaccinators witb yearly salaries varyincr from 
£16 16«, (Rs. 168) to £28 16s. (Rs. 288). Of tbe operators thirteen 
were distributed over thoruinl parts of tbe district, two for each of 
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the sub-divisions of Ddhdnu and Sfadhapur, and one for cacb of the 
other nine sub-divisions. Of the three remaining operators one was 
posted in Tbdna, a second in Fonvel and Uran, and a third in Kalydn 
and Bhiwndi. Vaccination was also practised by the medical 
officers of twelve dispensaries. The total nnmber of persons vacci- 
nated was 23,726 besides 1007 revacinated as compared with 11,284- 
vaccinations in 1869-70. 

The following abstract shows the ses, religion, and age of the 
persons vaccinated : 

ThAna Vaednaiion JOetaib, 1869-70 and 1881-89, 
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The total cost of these operations in 1881-82 was £828 (Bs. 8280) 
or about Q\d. (5^ os.) for each successful case. The entire charge 
was made up of the' following items : snpervision and inspection 
£358 68. (Bs. 3583), establishment £436 68. (Bs. 4363) and contin- 
gencies £28 8s. (Bs. 284). Of these the supervising^ and inspecting 
charges were wholly met from Government provincial funds while 
£384 Ss. (Bs. 8844) wore borne by the local funds of the different 
sub-divisions, and £80 6s. (Es. 803) were paid by the municipalities 
of Thdua, Fanvel, IJran, Ealydn,and Bhiwndi for the entertainment 
of three vaccinators. 

Besides cow-pox the ohief cattle-diseases are jthansi, khurhhuU 
and vdglusliavda. When attacked with pkdnsi, which prevails in the 
hot months, especially in seasons of drought, the tongue becomes 
black and the veins on the tongue swell. Sidiva runs freely, food 
is refused and the animal shortly dies, in klnirklmt, which prevails 
during or immediately after the rains and which is less hital than 
plidnsi, the mouth aud feet of the animal are affected and give on 
offensive smell. The rubbing of teakwood oil and making the 
animal stand in mud are the ordinary remedies. In vAghchavda 
the animal’s body swells and saliva oozes from the month. The 
animal is branded and a tola or two of tiger’s fat is given mixed 
with grass or bread. 

The total number of deaths in the sixteen years ending 1881, as 
shown in the Sanitary Commissioner's yearly reports, is 245,326, or 
an average yearly mortality of 15,382, or Seventeen per thousand. 
Of tho average nnmber of deaths 11,453, or 74*6 per cent wore 
returned as due to fevers, 1026 or 6'6 per cent to cholera, 408 or 2*6 
per cent to small-pox, 875 or 2*4 per cent to bowel complaints, and 
1688 or 11*0 per cent to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from 
violence or accidents averaged 880 or 2*4 per cent of tho average 
mortality of the district. Daring the eleven years ending 1881 the 
number of births was rolurnod at 190,050 souls or on average yearly 
birth-rate of 18,670 souls, or twenty per thousand. The details are : 
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The nnsettlod character of a largo sootion of the popnlaHon nnS 
tho difficult of collectuig accorate statistics render the figures in 
the statement doubtful. 
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CnAPTEE XIII. 

SUB-DI VISIONS. 

Dalia'llU is in tlio oxtromo uortli of fho districi;. It includes 
tlio potty-division of XJmbargaon and encloses Mvt of the Jawlidr 
state. It is bounded on ibe north by Snrat and Daman^ on the cast 
by Daman Mokbdda and Jaivbdr, on tbc sontb by Jawbfir and 
blabim^ and on tbo west by tbe sea. Its area is G48 scjnacc milesj 
its popnlntion^ (1881) 109^322 or 170 to tbo square mhe^ and its 
(1880) land revenue £12,084 (Rs. 1,26,840). 

The whole of tbo 643 square miles aro occupied by Government 
villages. They contain 178,823 acres or 48*3 per cent of arable 
assessed land, 120,264 acres or 29‘2 per cent of arable unassessod, 
42,990 acres or 10'4 per cont of nnarablo, and 70,313 acres or 17'08 
per cont of village sites, roads, ponds, and river beds. Of tbo 298,587 
arable acres 8624 arc alienated land in Government villages. In 
lSSO-81, of tbo rarottiaiag 289,003 acres of arablo Government land, 
77,540 or 26’7 per cent were under tillage. 

Tbo country is rolling and pictnresqno, most of tbo interior 
being occupied by forest-clad bills in small detached ranges of 
varying height. Tomirds the coast ore broad flats, hardly above sen 
level and seamed by tidal creeks. 

Thongh pleasant and equable, tbe climate of tbo coast villages is 
feverish for two or three mouths after tbo rains, and, oxcopt in tbo 
hot weather, tbo interior is very unhealthy. Daring tbo ton years 
ending 1881^ tbero was an avorago rainfall of sixty-throo inches. 

Tbo sub-division is watered by four chief stream9,tho Dnmanganga 
in tbo north, the Kfilu in tbo oast, tbo Suiya in the south, and the 
Varuli in tbo west. The supply of water is fair especially on tbe coast. 
In 1881-82 there wore four river dams, 157 ponds, 685 wells eight 
with and 677 without steps, and 217 rivers streams and springs. 

Thongh tbe soil is said to be fit for garden tillage, garden crops 
aro not grown to any great extent. Rico is tbo chief crop, but much 
ndclint is raised in the interior and tbe castor plant is common in the 
north. 

In 1800-67, when the survoy rates were introduced, 7853 holdings 
or Jihalfis were recorded. In 1879-80 there woi’o 7582 holdings 
with an average area of 22^ acres and an average rental of 
about £1 14s, (Ks. 17). If equally divided among tbo agrionlturnl 
population, those holdings would represent an allotment of 5^ acres 
at a yearly rent of 8s. 8id. (Rs. 4-5-8). If distributed among tbo 
whole population of tho sub-division, tho sharo to each would amount 
to li acres, and tho inoidonco of tho land tax to 2s, id. (Re. 1-2-8). 

In 212 Government villages rates wore fixed in 1863-64 and 
1866-07 for thirty years in tho petty-division of Umbargnon and 

1 Tho revised poinilation (10!b322) is about 700 more than tho original total given 
above at p. 2. 
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for twenty-seven years in the sub-division of Ddhdnu. The 1S8,GG9 
occupied acres, at average acre rates of (2 os. 11 ps.) for dn 
crop, 7s. 115d: (Bs. 3-16-10) for garden land, and 4s. lO^d. (Rs. 2-7) 
for rice, yielded £11,950 lOs. (Rs. 1,19,508). The remaining 11,043 
acres of arable waste was rated at £439 (Bs, 4390) and alienations at 
£702 16s. (Bs. 7028). Deducting alienations £702 16s. (Rs. 7028), 
and adding quit-rents £462 18s. (Bs. 4629) and grass lands £2C 
18s. (Bs. 269), the total rental of the 212 villages amounted to 
£12,879 14s. (Rs. 1,28,797). The following statement gives the 
details : 


Dilidnu Bent XoU, 1879-80. 
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In 1881 109,822 people owned 6678 carts, 9803 ploughs, 20,208 
oxen, 16,874 cows, 8390 huffiiloes, 133 horses, and 7207 sheep and 
goats. 

In 1880-81, of 158,876 oores, the total area of tilled land, 83,475 
or 52'5 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 76,401 acres 2139 
were twice cropped. Of the 7.7,640 acres under tillage, groin crops 
occupied 64,767 or 83'5 per cent, 41,916 of which were under rice 
67iat Oryza sativa, 12,118 under hodra Faepalum sorobioulatum, 
10,021 under ndchni or vagi Elensine coracana, 527 under eSernw 
Panioum miliaceum, 128 under wheat gahtt Tritioum costivum, and 
67 under great millet yuan Sorghum vulgare. Pulses occupied 8211 
acres or lO'l per cent, of which 206 wero under gram liarhhara 
Cicev arietinnm, 2115 under cajan pea tiir Cnjanus indicus, 333 
under green gram mug Phaseolns Todiatns, 2217 under hlaoh gram 
lulid Phaseolus mungo, 279 under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum, and 
3091 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 3780 acres or 4*8 per 
cent, 438 of which were under gingelly seed Ul Sesamum indicnm, 
and the rest under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 435 acres 
or 0'6 per cent, all of them under ambadi Bibisens cannabinus. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 317 acres or 0*4 per cent, 224 of them 
under sugarcane us Saceharnm ofiBoinarum, and the rest under 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 109,322 people 106 152 
or 97*10 per cent were Hindus, 1679 or 1*53 par cent Musalmdus 
1391 or 1*27 per cent Pdrsis, and 100 or 0*09 per cent Christians! 
The details of the Hindu castes are ; 2335 Brahmans ; 589 Kitvastli 
PrabhuB, writers ; 683 Vanis, 587 Jains, 197 Lobfinds, 15 Tumbolis 
14 Bhdtids, and 8 Lingdyats, traders j 9560 Knnbis, 915 Kdmlis^ 
803 Mfilis, 279 Vanjdris, 167 Agris, 118 Chokhars, 7 Ohdrans, 3 
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Hetknris, and 2 Kdmfitliis, busbandmffli and gardeners ; 61 Telis, 
oil-pressers ; 12 Koshtis, weavers; 4 Sangars, blanket-weavers; 
1658 Sntdrs, carpenters ; 609 Kumbhdrs, potters ; 319 LobdrSj 
blacksmiths; 804 Sonars, gold and silver smiths; 217 Shimpis, 
tailors ; 97 Patharvats and 92 Selddrs, masons ; 29 Kasdrs, bangle- 
sellers ; 3 Tdmbats, coppersmiths ; 79 Guravs, temple servants ; 45 
Bhorpis, dancers and singers ; 8 Bhdts, bards ; 52 Nhdvis, barbers; 
45 Parits, washermen; 151 QavUs, milk-sellers; 124 Dhangars, 
shepherds ; 12 Eldnadds, herdsmen ; 5411 Machhis and 2487 
Mdngelds, fishermen ; 39 Elhdrvis, sailors ; S3 Bhois, river-fishers ; 
3460 Bhanddris, palm-juice drawers ; 449 Pardeshis, messengers ; 
29Klidtiks, butchers; 9 Buruds, bamboo-workers; 10,444 Dublds, 
44,238 Vdrlis, 7390 Konkanis, 5910 Dhondids, 866 Kdthkaris, 110 
Thdfcurs, and 42 Bhils, early tribes; 459 Ohdmbhdrs, leather-workers; 
4738 Mhdrs and 29 Mdngs, village servants ; 58 Bhangis, scavengers; 
and 52 Gosdvis and Boirdgis, 40 Bharddis, 16 Jangams, 6 Jogis, 2 
Kolhdtis, and 2 Edpdis, religious beggars and wanderers. 

Malliin. lies in the west of the district. It is bounded on the 
north by Bdhdnu, on the east by Jawhdr and Vdda, on the south by 
the Vaifama and Bassein, and on the west by the sen. Its area is 
419 square miles ; its popolation (1881) 77,360* or 184 to the square 
mile, and its (1880) land revenue £11,765 (Rs. 1,17,650). 

Of 419 square miles, about nine miles are occupied by tbo lands 
of alienated villages. The remainder contains 112,086 acres or 
42*7 per cent of arable land, 16,606 acres or 6*3 per cent of nnarable 
land, 18,406 acres or 7 per cent of gross or Kitrnji, and 115,305 
acres or 43*9 per cent of village sites, roads, ponds, and river beds. 
From the 112,086 arable acres fourteen acres of alienated land 
have to be taken. In 1880-81, of the balance of 112,072 acres of 
arable Government land, 48,281 or 38*6 per cent were under tillage. 

A high range of forest-clad hills divides the sub-division from 
north to south, and until lately, when (1881) o good road was mado 
through the Ghahdd pass in the middle of tbo range, formed a 
barrier impassable to carts except for two miles north of Mabdgaon. 
To the east of this range, and parallel to it, fiows the Snrya river till 
it falls into the Vaitamn. The north-east comer of the sub-division 
is full of high hills with jagged peaks, of which Asheri is the chief; 
in the south-east Takmak rises 2000 feet above the sea ; the rest of 
the inland strip is a rolling country little raised above the level of 
the streams. The land to the west of the central range is low, flat, 
and broken by swamps and tidal crooks. 

On the coast the olimato is equable and pleasant, but in the 
interior the heat of the hot weather is intense. Especially during and 
after the rains the climate is unhealthy and feverish, both inland 
and on the coast. During the ton years ending 1881 the yearly 
rainfall averaged sixty-four inches. 

Beyond the tidal limit, the Vaitarna and the Suiya rivers supply 
fresh water throughout the year. Elsowhoro also the supply is 
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fair. The Yaitama rises in the Sahyddris and meets the eastern 
boundary of the sub-division. It then runs north for about eight tnilw 
along the border^ and enters the sub-division after it is joined by the 
Ueheija at Teneh. From Teneh it takes a sudden bend south-west 
for eight miles till it is met by the Surya. After its junction with 
the Surya it runs south for about twelve miles, and, thence west 
along the border of the sub-division to the sea. It is navigable 
for good-sized native crafc of twenty-five tons (100 hhandis) to 
Manor twenty-five miles from its month. In the bond of the 
Vaitarna two ranges of forest-clad hills enclose a valley along 
which runs a streamlet. There is a hot spring on the bank of this 
streamlet at Sitivli, and another near Saye on the hank of the 
Yaitarna not far from Manor. In 1881-82 there were 270 ponds, 
1284 wells nine with and 1275 without steps, and 154 rivers streams 
and springs. 

The soil varies from red to block and sandy block. The staple 
crop is rice. The area of dry-crop land, including varkas or uplands, 
is larger than of rice land. Ndchni and pulses are grown to some 
extent, and on the coast there is considerable garden cultivation of 
plantains and betel leaf. The palmyra-palm abounds everywhere. 

In 1862-63, when survey rates were introduced, 6846 holdings or 
hhdtaa were recorded. In 1879-80 there were 6785 holdings with 
an average area of 12^ acres and an average rental of £1 16s. lid. 
(Es.17-8-10). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an ollotment of 3A acres at a 
yearly rental of 9s. 9Jd. (Es. 4-14-1). If distrihated among the 
whole population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount 
to acres and the incidence of the land-tax to Ss. f d. (Ee.1-8-5). 

In 190 Government villages rates were fixed in 1862-63 for 
thirty years. The 77,272 occupied acres, at average acre rates of 
3|d. (2 08 . 7ps.) for dry crop, 8s. 2gd. (Es. 4-1-9) for garden land, 
and 5s. 5d. (Es. 2-11-4) for rice, yielded £11,006 8s. (Es. 1,10,064). 
The remaining 8115 acres of ai*able waste were rated at £331 4s. 
(Es. 8312) and alienations at £860 (Es. 8600). Deducting aliena- 
tions £860 (Rs. 8600), and adding quit-rents £512 8s. (Bs. 6124) 
and grass lands £60 18s. (Es. 609), the total rental of the 190 
villages amounted to £11,911 (Es. 1,19,110). The following state- 
ment gives the details : 


Mahim Itent Boll, 1879-80. 
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In 1881 77,360 people OTmed 4364 carts, 7969 plonghs, 14,266 
oxen, 12,035 cows, 6967 'buffaloes, 100 horses, and 5664 sheep and 
goats. 

In 1880-81, of 77,430 acres the total area of tilled land, 34,681 
acres or 447 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 42,749 acres 
532 were twice cropped. Of the 43,281 acres under tillage, grain 
crops occupied 40,232 or 92‘95 per cent, of which 36,043 were 
under rice Vhdt Oiyza satira, 2014 nnder ndehni or ragi Elensine 
coracana, 1990 under hodra Paspalum scrobiculatum, and 180 under 
ckenna Fanionm miliacenm. Pdses occupied 1712 acres or 8‘95 per 
cent, of which 296 acres were under gram harlhara Cicer arietinum, 
thirty under cajan pea tur Gajanus indicus, twenly-nine under 
green gram mug Phaseolus radiatns, 1030 nnder black gram 
udid Phaseolus mnngo, sixteen nnder peas vdtAna Pisum sativum, 
and 311 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied forty-eight acres 
or 0*11 per cent, of which twelve were nnder rapeseed sinav 
Brassica napus, eighteen under gingelly seed Ul Sesamum indicnm, 
and eighteen nnder other oilseeds. Fibres occupied twenty-eight 
acres or *07 per cent, the whole of which was nnder amhddi 
Hibiscus connabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1261 acres or 
2*91 per cent, of which 303 were nnder sugarcane tis Sacchamm 
officinarum, 253 nnder ginger die Zingiber officinale, and 705 under 
vegetables and fruits. 


The 1881 population returns show, that of 77,860 people 74,462 
or 96*26 per cent were Hindus ; 2836 or 3*02 per cent Musalmdns ; 
401 or 0*52 per cent Pfirsis; and 161 or 0*20 per cent Christians. 
The details of the Hindu cartes are 2697 Brfihmaus ; 455 Xayasth 
Prabhus, writers j 716 V4nis, 195 Jains, 32 Lingfiyats, and 3 
Tambolis, traders j 11,224 Kunbis, 6949 Agris, 4411 Mdlis, 2400 
Vanjdris,_3 Ghdraus, and 2 Himdthis, husbandmen and gardeners j 
6 Telis, oil-pressors ; 5 Khatris, weavers; 1881 Sntdrs, carpenters; 
466 Sondrs, gold and silversmiths ; 867 Kumbhdrs, potters ; 255 
Shimpis, tailors; 215 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 111 Belddrs and 14 
Pdtharvats, stone-masons ; 83 Kdsfirs, bangle-sellers; 14Jingars, 
saddlers; 55 Quravs, temple servants; 5 Bhdts, bards; 181'Nh&vis, 
barbers; 83 Pants, washermen ; 56 Gavlis, milk-sellers ; 32 Dhangars, 
^epherds; 6245 Mdngelds and 166 Mdchhis, fishermen; 128 
Khdrvis, sailors ; 40 Bhois, river-fishers ; 4948 Bhanddris, palm-juice 
^wers ; 106 Pardeshis, messengers ; 10 Khdtiks, butchers ; 16,688 
Eonkanis, 9448 Vdrlis, 1458 Kdthkaris, 392 Dnblds, 106 Kolis 
185 Vadars, and 25 Thakurs, early tribes; 420 Ohdmbhdrs, leather' 
WOTkers; 2974 Mdrs, village servants ; 12 Bhangis, scavengers; 
“n Bharddis, 62 Gosdvis and Bairdgis, 8 Jangams, 6 Jogis. 
and 4 GondHis, religious beggars. ° 

dwsion of the old Eolvan, the 
presem S^dpur. It is bounded on the north by the Jawhar state 
and the Dehena nver which separates it from part of Bassein, on 
iheeast by Sh^dpur, on the south by the Tdnsa river which separates 
It from Bhiwndi, and .on the west by the Vaitama and the hilly 
country on its south bank which separate it from Bassein and 
Mdhun. Its area is 309 square miles, its population (1881)’ 
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36/197 or 118 to the square mile^ and its (1880) laud tercnvio 
£4895 (Ks. 48,950). 

Of its 309 square milos, about forty-two are occupied by tlie lands 
of alienated villages. The remaining 170,880 contain 56,688 
acres or SS'l per cent of arable land; 19,286 acres or 11*2 per cent 
of unarahle land; 42,344 acres or 24*7 per cent of village forests and 
yastures ; 42,838 acres or 25*1 per cent of Government forest; and 
9724 acres or 5*6 per cent of alienated land in GovemmcDl 
villages. From 170,880 acres the total area of Government villages, 
9724 acres have to he taken on ncconnt of the alienated land in 
Government villages. In 1880-81, of the balance of 161,156 acres 
the area of Government land, 27,482 acres or 17*05 per cent were 
under tillage. 

Along the valley of the Vaitarna which divides the snb-division 
from north to south, the land is well cultivated and the villages 
are fairly numerous. The rest of the sub-division, especially in the 
north-west and the east, is very hilly and the population extremely 
scanty. There are no made roads, and, daring the rains, the conntry 
tracks ai*e impassable. 

Prom October to Pebruary the climate is exceedingly unhealthy, 
fever being rife in every village. In the hot weather abundant shade 
makes the climate less unpleasant than in seme other parts of the 
district. During the ten years ending 1881 the yearly rainfall 
averaged ninety-four inches. 

In the interior the supply of water from the Vaiterna 
Behya is constant and fair. In other parts, where it is obtsi^ 
from wells, the supply is doubtful and the water bad. Wb 
B ehya, taking its source in the hills of Mokhfida, flows into the 
Vaitarna near Vdda after a winding south-westerly course of over 
fifty miles. The united waters of the Vaitarna and the Behya then 
flow into the sea under the name of Vaitarna. The rivers are 
nowhere navigable. In 1881-82 there were thirty-one ponds, 249 
wells twelve with and 237 ivithout steps, and 148 rivers streams 
and springs. 

Rico is the chief crop, but ndchni fur and vari are also largely 
cultivated. Much gram is grown on the banks of the Vaitarna 
The whole sub-division is wooded, the foi’ests in some ports 
stretching for miles. The chief trees are teak, ain, moha, and khatr. 

In 1864-65, ^when the survey rates were introdneed, 2311 
holdings or IcMtds were recorded. In 1879-80 there were 3261 
holdings with an average area of 28i acres and an average rental of 
£2 2s. l^d. (Rs. 21-0-9). If equally divided among the agrionltural 
population, these holdings would represent an allotment of 
acres at a yearly rent of 10s. I^d. (Rs. 5-1-0). If distributed 
among the whole population of the sub-division, the share to each 
would amount to acres and the incidence of the land-tax to 
3s. 9d. (Re,l-14). 

In 154 Government villages rates were fixed in 1864-65 for 
twenty-six years. The 65,641 occupied acres, at average acre rates 
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of Zld. (2 as. ips.) for crop, 2s. 6Ji. 

land! and 4s. Hd. (Rs. 2-6-4) for nee, yielded £4399 18s. {Es. 4 J9a9). 
TTib remainiuff 2502 acres of arable ■waste were rated at <JS. 

(Rs. 1481) and alienations at £1058 16s. (Es. 10,588). e uc ng 
ilSnations £1068 16s. (Es. 10,588), mi adding 
(Hs. 4153) and grass lands £6 88. (Rs. 64), 

154 villages amounted to £4969 14s. (Bs. 49,697). The following 
statement gives the details : 

VAda Sent Soli. 1879-80. 
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■ In 1881 36,493 people owned 820 carts, 4892 ploughs, 6463 oxen, 
5864 cows, 5158 buffaloes, thirty-seven horses, and 1672 sheep and 
goats. 

In 1880-81 of 55,666 acres the total area of tilled land, 28,879 
acres or 51'9 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 26,787 acres 
695 were twice cropped. Of the 27,482 acres nnder tillage, grain 
crops occupied 22,291 acres or 81*11 per cent, 16,385 of which were 
under rice hhai Oiyza sativa, 4680 under ndckni or »vfgri Blensine 
coracana, 1224 under chenna, Fanicum miliaceum, and two nnder 
wheat gahn Triticnm mstivum. Fulses occupied 8115 acres or 
11*33 per cent, of which 804 acres were nnder gram harhbara Cicer 
aiietinnm, 55 under cajan pea tur Cajanas indicus, 1786 under black 
gram udtd Fhaseolus mango, one under green gram mug Fhaseolns 
radiatus; 5 under peas vdtdna Fisum satirom, and 464 under 
other pidses. Oil-seeds occupied 1395 acres or 5*07 per cent, 
of which were under rapeseed Brassica napns, three nnder mustard 
seed rdi Sinapis lacemosa, 1379 under gingelly seed til Sesamum 
indicum, and four under miscellaneous oQ-seeds. Fibres occupied 
566 acres or 2*07 per cent, 452 of which were under amoddi 
ffibisens emmabinus, and 114 under Bombay hemp san Crotalaria 
juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 115 acres or 0*42 per cent, all 
of which were nnder vegetables fruits and other garden produce. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 36,497 people 35,297 
or 96*72 per cent were Hindus, 1174 or 3*21 per cent TVfngaltr'jtti. 
16 Christians, and 6 Fdrsis. The details of the Hindu castes are • 
212 BrShmans; 190 Kdyasth Frabhns, writers; 599 V&nis and 
12 Zomtis, traders; 9412 Kunbis, 874 Igris, 172 Ghdrans, 29 
Vanjfris, and two Mdlis, husbandmen; 176 Sdlis, weavers: 164 
Tehs,oil-preBBers;285 Kstdris, turners; 214 iffumbhdrs, .potters ; 
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Chapter Xni. 207 Sondvs, gold and silver smiths j 119 LoMrs, blaoltsmitlis;73 
^nh-sT^Binno Sutars, Carpenters j 40 Shimpis, tailors; 20 PAtharvats and 14 
’ Belddra, masons; 13 KAs&rs, bangle-sellers; 6 Gaondig, masons ; 

VinA. 18 Bhita, bards ; 3 Guravs, temple servants ; 76 Nhdvis^ barbets; 

11 Farits, washermen ; 12 Dbangars, shepherds ; 10 Gavlis, mift. 
sellers ; 37 Bhois, river fishers ; 7 Mangehis, fishermen and Inboutots; 

52 Pardeshis, messengers ; 44 JLdlans, palm-inioe drawers; 84 
KhtLtiks, butchers ; 27 Burnds, bamboo-workers ; 7073 Eonkanis, 
6601 Kdthkaris, 3298 Thdknrs, 2899 V&lis, and 73 Vadars, early 
tribes ; 341 Ghdmbh^rs, leather-workers ; 1728 Mhara and 18 
M&ngs, village servants ; 88 Gosavis and Bairdgis, 19 Gondblis, 44 
Kolhdtis and 10 Blmrddia, religious beggars and wanderers. 

Basseis. Basscin. lies in the west of the district. It is bounded on the nortli 

by the Vaitama river and M4him, on the east by Vdda and Bbiwndi, 
on the south by the Thdua or Basseiu oreek, and on the west hy the 
sea. Its area is 221 square miles, its population* (1881) 68,967 or 
312 to the square mile, and its (1880) land revenue £12,671 
(Rs. 1,26,710). 

Of the 221 square miles 5J square miles are occupied hy the 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder contains 64,098 aoresOT 
46'4 per cent of arable laud y 2859 acres or 2'07 per cent of uLarabla 
land ; 328 acres or 0*24 per cent of grass or Isuran ; and 70,635 acres 
or 51*2 per cent of village sites, roads, ponds, and river beds, ^m 
137,920 acres, the total area of the Government villages, 2096 
acres have to be taken on account of the alienated knd m 
Government villages. In 1880-81, of the balance of 185,825 acres 
the area of Government land, 36,541 or 26’9 per cent were under 
tillage. 

Atpta. In the centre of the sub-divisiou is Tungdr hill, and south from 

it runs a high range, in which Kdmandurg is conspicnons, 
separating Bassein from Bhiwndi. To the north-west of Tnngir are 
lower but considerable hills, of which the chief are Nilimora, 
Baronde, and Jivdhan. These hills vary in hei^t from 1500 to 
2000 feet. The country to the east and west of Tungdr is almost 
on the sea level, and is intersected on either side by important creeks 
navigable by boats of considerable size. The coast district is 
thickly peopled and abounds in large rich villages, 

Climaie. On the coast the climate is generally pleasant and equable, but at 

times it is very Lot. Inland in the hot weather, the heat is great; 
and in the cold weather, the variation in temperature between 
day and night is great. In the rains, the weather is unhealthy and 
feverish, and towards the close of the hot weather cholera is of 
nsnal occurrence. During the ten years ending 1881 the yearly 
rainfall averaged 71 '87 inobes. 

Waifir, There are no important fresh-water streams and the supply from 

ponds and wells is poor. In 1881-82 there were 191 ponds, 2624 
wells iwonly-five with and the rest without steps, and forty rivers 


1 Tho Teviscd po]ralntios (63,967) in nhoot 300 more thiui the original total giron 
aDOTe at page 2, 
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stresms ftud springs. Most of tho \rells are little tetter tLau holes; 
sometimes oalya foot deep. 

The soil varies from red f o black and sandy black. In a uannTr 
belt of coast land about three miles broad^ the soil is a rich all^al, 
Tvith a good supply of rrater a fe^r feet from the aorfaoe. When 
rtatered from wells worked by Persian wheels it is excellently suited 
for garden tillage, plantains sugarcane and cocoaunts bein^ the 
chief products. In other parts the staple orop is rice and Twelmt, 
some of the coast villages Imving fertile patches which grow tur and 
other late crops except gram. 

In 1879-80 there were 8064 holdings or Maids with an average 
area of 6| acres and an average rental of £l 9s._7|c^ (Bs. 14-23-1). 
If equally divided, among the agricultural popnlation, these holdings 
would represent an allotment of acres at a yearly rent of 12e. 2|d. 
(Rs, 6-1-7). If distributed among tha whole population of the sub- 
division, the share to each would amount to I- of an acre and the 
incidence of the land tax to 3s. (Be. l-ll-o). 

In eighty-eight Grovemment villages rates were feed in 1661-62 
for thirty years. The 46,011 occupied acres, at average note rates 
of Is. lid. (9 as. 3 ps.) for dry crop, 10s. 2|d (Rs. 6-1-9) for garden 
land, and 6s. lO^d. (Bs. 2-14-9) for rice, yielded £11,568 16s. 
(Rs. 1,15,688). The remaining 1063 acres of arable waste were 
rated at £95 I8s. (Rs. 959) and alienations at £767 6s. (Re. 7578). 
Deducting alienations £757 6s. (Rs. 7673), and adding quit-rents 
£270 14s. (Rs. 2707) and grass lands £10 2s. (Rs. lOl), the total 
rental of the eighty-eight villages amounted to £11,945 10s. 
(Rs. 1,19,455). OSe following statement gives the details : 


Basssin Bent SoU, 1879.80. 
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' ^ 68,967 people owned 2997 carts, 5308 ploughs, 8160 

oxen, 4879 cows, 6466 buffaloes, 128 horses, and 8142 ^eep and 

crn«.r,$i. * 


In 1880-81, of 46,289 acres the total area of occupied innd , 10,158 
or 21-9 per cent were Mow. Of the remaining 36,061 acres, 
460 were twice cropped. Of the 36,541 acres nndw tfllage, grain 
crops ooTOpied 31,885 acres or 87-1 percent, 29,687 acres of whici- 
were under noe bhat Oma saliva, 1846 under ndchni Elenaine 

wracaxia,64underc?ieTmttPanwummiliaoeum,SHid 338 nnapr Jbdm' 
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Paspalum scrohiculatnm. Pulses occupied 1 555 acres or 4-2 per cent 
of which 126 acres were under gram Jiarhhara Cicer anetinum*,. 
26 under oajan pea tur Cajanus indiens, 24 under green gi-am niuj 
Phaseolus mdiatus, 872 tinder black gram iidid Phaseolns mnngo, 
and 607 under other poises. Oil-see& occupied 575 acres or 1-5 
per centj 568 acres of which were under gingelly-seed til Sesamum 
indionm, and 7 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 91 acres or 
0*2 per cent all under ambddi Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneons 
crops occupied 2485 acres or 6‘8 per cent> 1188 acres of which were 
under sugarcane us Sacchnrum otficinarnm, and 1297 under vanons 
fruits vegetables and other garden crops. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 68,967 people 
52,578 or 76‘23 per cent were Hindus, 2292 or 3‘32 per cent 
Musalmdns, 14,070 or 20‘40 per cent Christians, and 27 Firsis. 
The details of the Hindu castes are : 5382 Brdhmans ; 827 Edyasth 
PrabhuB, writers ; 880 Ydnis, 80 Jains, 32 Lohands, 30 Bhdtias, 9 
Lin^yats, and 7 Tdmbolis, traders ; 8461 Agris, 5978 Eunhis, 1975 
Mdhs, 74 Yanjdris, 43 Chdrans, 13 Kdmdthis, and 3 Kdchie, 
husbandmen; 13 Khatris, weavers ; 9 Telis, oil-pressers; 5 Sails, 
weavers ; 839 Sonars, gold and silver smiths ; 519 Sntdrs, carpenters ; 
876 Shimpis, tailors ; 216 Eumbhdrs, potters ; 214 Edsdrs, boogie. 
sellers; 146 Pdtharvats and 66 Belddrs, masons; 143 Lohdra, 
blacksmiths; 33 Tdmbats, coppersmiths; 18 Jingars, saddlers; 57 
Guravs, temple servants; 6 Bhdts, bards; 848 Ehdvis, barbers; 
18 Parits, washermen; 11 Akarmdshes, house servants; 821 Dhongors, 
shepherds; 172 Gavhs, milk-sellers; 7 Ednadds, herdsmen; 2375 
Mdngelds and 77 Mdchhis, fishermen; 16 Bhois, river-fishers; 8334 
Bhanddrisj palm-juioe drawers ; 113 Ehdtifcs, butchers; 101 Pordeshis, 
messengers ; 4 Bnruds, bamboo-workers ; 7308 Ydrlis ; 7048 
Konkanis, 1600 Edthkaris, 967 Yaitis, 698 Thdkurs, 114 Dublds, 
54 Bhils, 62 Yadars, early tribes; 321 Ohdmbhars, leather-workers; 
1482 Mhdrs and 50 Md^s, village servants ; 81 Bhongis, scavengers; 
28 Dheds, sweepers; 66 &irdgis and Gosdvis, 17 Garudis, 5 Bharddis, 
4 Jangams, and 2 Ohitrakatlus, religious beggars. 

Bhiwndi is bounded on the north by the Tdnsa river which 
separates it from Ydda, on the east by Shdhdpur, on the south by 
the Bhdtsa and the Ulhds rivers, and on the west by hills and by 
the Thdna or Ealydn creek. Its area is 250 square miles, its 
(1881) population 75,863^ or 801 to tho square mile, and its 
(1880) land revenue £13,925 (Ks. 1,39,250). 

_ Of its 250 square miles, twenty are occupied by tho lands of 
either totally or partly alienated villages. The remainder contains 
73,300 acres or 49-8 per cent of arable land, 7259 acres or 4-9 per 
centofGbvemment forests, and 66,641 acres or 45-2 per cent of 
village pastures and forests. Prom 147,200 acres, the total area of 
Government villages, 854 have to be taken on account of alienated 
land in Government villages. In 1880-81 of the balance of 146 346 
acres the area of Government land, 49,950 acres or 34-1 per cent 
were under tillage. 


population (7<>,3(>3) u stout 270 more than the original tobil given 
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The oeufaro of the sub-dmsion. is well peopled and richly tilled. 
Except in. the south, it is surrounded by the hills which fom the 
water-shed of the rirer KAmvddi which runs through the sub-division 
from north to south. In the west the country is hilly and thinly 
peopled, but in the east along the Bhfitsa there is a tract of low- 
ing and well-tilled land. Except along the Agra road and a short 
branch from it, traffic is very difficult daring the rainy season. 

In the west, after the rains, the climate is feverish ; other parts 
aregenorally healthy, leas relaxing and freer from fever than Thdna. 
In the hot weather the temperature is moist and close, though the 
neighbourhood of the sea makes the south more pleasant than the 
inland parts. During the ten years ending 1881 the yearly rainfall 
averaged ninety-four inches at the town of Bhiwndi ; it is heavier 
in the north-west where the hills are higher and more numerous. 

Water is fairly abundant. In the north the Tdnsa supplies the 
villages along its banks throughout the year ; in other parts, the 
supply is obtained from ponds and wells, but the water is fiir from 
wholesome. The chief rivers are the TAusa, the Kdmvddi, the 
Santana, and the Earbhani The Kdmvddi is a shallow stream, 
at spring-tides navigable to small boats as far as Bhiwndi. It dries 
daring the hot weatW. In 1881-82 there were ninety ponds, two 
liver dams, twelve water-lifts, 911 wells seventy with and the rest 
without steps, and 147 rivers streams and springs. 

Bice is the chief product, though the coarse black soil is not 
particularly suited for its growth. Nachni and van are also grown 
in large quantities, and a small rabi or winter-crop is also raised. 
The hills, especially in the west, are well wooded, the chief trees 
being teak, blackwood, din, and some varieties of palm. In villages 
near Bhiwndi pulses and vegetables ore grown as a second crop in 
rice land by well inigation. There is also a little salt rice-land. 

In 1860-61, when survey rates wore introduced, 7437 holdings 
or lelidtas were recorded. In 1879-80 there were 74S8 holdings with 
an average area of acres and an average rental of £1 17s. ll^d. 
(Bs. 18-15-6). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 4 acres at a yearly 
rent of £1 I4s. 6Jd. (Es. 17-4-6). If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to_ 
1|.^ acres and the incidence of thelandtaxtoSs.lOid. (Be.1-14-10). 

In 192 Government villages rates were fixed in 1860-61 for 
thirty years. The 74,149 occupied acres, at average acre rates of 
7Jd. (4 as. 10 ps.) for dry crop, 2a. 9Jd. (Be. 1-6-2) for garden land, 
and 7a.4J<i. (Rs. 3-10-10) for rice, yielded £13,594 8s. (Bs. 1,85,944). 
The remaining 2169 acres of arable waste were rated at £297 12s. 
(Rs. 2976) and alienations at £1428 14s. (Rs. 14,287). Deducting 
alienations £1423 14s. (Bs. 14,237), and adding quit-rents £188 
(Rs. 1880) and grass lands £19 16s. (Rs. 198), the total rental of the 
192 villages amounted to £14,099 168. (Es. 1,40,998). The following 
statement gives the details ; 
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In 1881 75,368 people owned 2011 carts, 7637 ploughs, 11,139 
oxen, 7607 cows, 9311 buflfalpes, 81 horses, 18 asses, and 2077 sheep 
and goats. 

In 1880-81, of 74,174 acres the total area of tilled land, ‘ 
24,628 acres or 33*2 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 
49,546 acres 404 were twice cropped. Of the 49,950 acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 41,110 acres or 82*3 per cent, of which • 
34,734 . were under rice hMl Oryza sativa, 5964 under iidolm 
Eleusine coracana, and 412 under cheiina Panionm miliacenm. 
Pulses ooenpied 3708 acres or 7*4 per cent, of which 599 were under 
gram liarlihara Cicer arietinnm, 70 under cajan pea Uir Cnianns 
mdiens, 20 under green gram «iup Phnseolus radiatns, 2418 under 
black gram iidid Phaseolus mnngo, one under horse gram huiifi 
Dolichos biflorus, and 600 under other pulses. Oil-seeds occupied 
3627 acres or 7*2 per cent, all under gingelly seed til Sesamum 
indioum. Eihros occupied 946 acres or 1*9 per cent, 753 of which were 
under hemp, amhddi Hibiscus cannnbinus and 193 underBombayhemp 
son Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 559 acres or 
1*1 per cent, of which 2 acres were under sugarcane vs SacohoTum 
officinarum, 185 under chillies mircld Capsicum fratescens, and 374 
under fruits and Togetables and other garden crops. * 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 75,863 people 66,42 1 
or 88*14 per cent were Hindus, 8815 or 11*69 per cent 
Musalmdns, 75 Christians, and 46 Pdrsis, The details of the 
Hindu castes are ; 1714 Brdhmnns ; 454 Kdyasth Prabhus and 10 
Pdtdne Prabhus, writers; 1156 Vdnis, 73 Jains, 52 Lohdnds, 18 
Ataris, and 14 Lingdyats, traders ; 29,846 Knnbis, 6631 jigris, 155 
Mdlis, Si Chdrans, 24 Vnnjdvis, and 21 Kdmdthis, husbandmen ; 
52 Tells, oil-pressers; 83 Hhatris, weavers ; 27 Sangars, blanket- 
makers ; 10 Bangdris, dyers ; 645 Sondrs, gold and silver smiths j 
477 Edtfiris, turners; 458 Knmbhdrs, potters; 268 Sntdrs, 
carpenters ; 244 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 243 Kdsdrs, bangle-sellers ; 
101 Shimpis, tailors ; 44 Belddrs and 12 Pdtharvats, stone>masous ,* 
74 Guravs, temple servants; 2 Bhdts, bards; 410 Ehdvis, 
barbers; 11 Parits, washermen; 146 Gavlts, milk-sellers; 69 
Dhangnts, shepherds; 328 Bhois, river-fishers; 27 Khdrvis, sailors; 
7 Mdngelds, fishermen ; 459 Fardeshis, messengers ; 244j BLiandd.ria 
Kdlnna, palm-juico drawers ; 140 Bnruds, hswnboo-wotkers *, 
■54Khatiks, butchers; 7 Halvdis, sweetmeat-makers; 5187 Konkanis, 
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4838 Kdtbkaris, 2254 Thafcurs, 1378 Vdrlis, 44 Vadars, 18 PL&nse- 
Pardhis, 35 KaikAdis, and 2 Bhilsj early tribes j 937 Ohamblidra, 18 
Mocliis, leatber-workevs j 6578 Mhdrs and 28 Mfogs, village servants; 
17 Bhangis, scavengers; 187 Gosfivis and Bairagis, 69 Joshis, 42 
BbaradiSj 24 E[olh4tis, 12 Vdsadevs, 11 Jangams, 10 Gondblis, and 
3 JohdriSj religions beggars and wanderers. 

Shalia'pUF, which includes the petty division of Mokhada^ was 
formerly ^own as Kolvan. Ic is a strip of conntiy fifty miles 
long and from five to thii-ty miles broad, stretching in the east of 
the district below the Sahyddris. It is bounded on the north 
by Daman Dharampur and Feint in Ndsik, on the north-east 
by the Sahyddris which separate it from Nasik and Ahmadnagar, 
on the south by the Kdlu and Shdi riveia which separate it from 
Hnrbdd, and on the west by Jawhar and Ddhdnn, Ydda, Bhiwndi, 
andKalydn. s.lts area is 870 square miles, its (1881) population 
107,729* or 123 to the square mile, and its (1880) land revenue 
£11,995 (Rs. 1,19,950). 

Of its 282 villages ten are alienated and nnsnrveyed. The rest 
contain an area of 543,384 acres or abont 849 square miles, of 
which 250,871 acres or 46‘1 per cent are arable land, 77,888 acres 
or 14-3 per cent are nnarable, 13,820 acres or 2-5 per cent are 
Government forests, 1 7 5,398 acres or 32'5 per cent are village pastures 
and forests, 9660 acres or 1'7 per cent are grass lands or kurans, and 
15,747 acres or2‘9 per cent are village sites, roads, ponds, and river 
beds. Prom the 250,871 acres of arabloland 26,607 have to be taken 
on account of alienated land in Government viUagea. In 1880-81 of 
the balance of 225,264 acres of arable Government land 98,289 
acres 43’6 or per cent were under tillage. 

ShahApur is very wild, broken by hills and covered with largo 
forests. The openest parts ate in the south, in PBulbara,Elonepatti, 
and Aga^, where are wide tracts of good rice lauds. North of 
Eonepatti and beyond the Vaitarna, the country gradually rises, 
the roads or paths are nearly impassable, and the ravines are steep*. 
Towards ^okhdda, instead of broad nee fields, there are long waving 
uplands seamed by steep rooky ravines, the rice being almost 
confined to isolated patches in the bottoms of small streama Further 
north the connti 7 is impassable except on foot, and rice is superseded 
by upland grains. The east near the Sahyddris and the west near 
^whdr are rough with little rice tillage. The only made road is 
the Bombay-Agra road which passes north-east and south-west 
nearly on the same line as the Peninsula railway. 

The climate is very unpleasant except in the rains when it is 
generally heathy. Porfour months after the rains fever prevails, 
and from March to June the heat is intense and oppressive. In 
some parts the climate is very injurious especially to Europeans ; but 
Mokhada, which IS considerably above the level of the sea has a 
climate little inferior to that of Mdtherdn. During the ten years 
ending 1881 the yearly rainfall averaged 102 inches. 


<1W,729) » about 590 more than the original total given 
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The Vaitama in the north, the Bhdtsa in the centre, and tha 
Kfilu in the south supply water to the villages in their neighhonrhood 
throughout the year. In the rest of the suh-division the peoplo 
depend on wells and ponds whose water, though generally good- 
fails towards the close of the hot weather (May). In 1881-82' 
there were 42 ponds, one temporary and throe permanent river dams, 
612 wells fifty-one with and the rest without steps, and 368 riveis 
streams and springs. 

^The soil is mostly red and stony. The leading crops are rice, 
nachni, vari, til, and khurdsid. Trees grow freely, chiefly teak, din, 
mangoes, and moha. ’ 

In 1879-80 there were 8880 holdings or Jchdids with an average 
area of ZQU acres and an average rental of £1 7 b. lid. (Es. 13-15-1). 
If equally divided among the agricultural population, these holdings 
would represent an allotment of acres at a yearly rent of £1 6 j. 
2fd. (Es. 13-1-7). If distributed among the whole population of 
the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 2^ acres and the 
incidence of the land-tax to 2b. ijd, (lls. 1-3-0). 

In 270 Government villages rates were fixed in 1864-05 and 
1865-66 for twenty-six years for the sub-division of Shd.h4pnr and 
ten years for the petty division of Mokhdda.* The 207,313 occupied 
acres, at average acre rates of 34d. (2 us. 1 pio) for dry crop, and 
5b. 7id. (Rs. 2-12-10) for rice, yielded £10,793 16s. (Rs. 107,938). 
The remaining 17,900 acres of arable waste were rntM at £511 8». 
(Rs. 5114) and alienations at £1637 14s. (Es. 15,377). Deducting 
alienations £1537 14s. (Es. 16,377), and adding quit-rents £706 16 b. 
(Rs. 7068) and grass lands £63 18s. (Rs. 589), the total rental of the 
270 villages amounted to £12,065 ISs. (Rs. 1,20,659). The following 
statement givos the details : 
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07,729 peoplo owned 1716 carts, 11,687 ploughs, 

cows, 7005 buffaloes, 189 horses, 6 asses, and 
5121 sheep and goats. 


206,585 acres the total area of tilled land, 
lU8,aS9 nor-es or 52*4 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 


' nioiiBiircincnts have not boon yot fully introduced. 
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98,226 acres 63 were twice cropped. Of tiho 08,289 acres tinder 
tillage grain crops occupied 75,159 acres or 76‘4 per cent, 
' 30,689 oi which were under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 81,048 under 
fldciimor rdgi Eleusine contcona, and 13,422 under chennaPanicum 
miliaceum. Pulses occupied 14,364 acres or 14‘6 per cent, of which 
40 acres were under gram harbhara CHcer arietmum, 3601 under 
cajan pea Ixir Cajanus indices, 221 under horse gram JculUh 
Dolichos bidorns, 9571 under black gram ndid Phaseolns mungo, 
and 871 under o^er pulses, Oibseeds occupied 8882 acres or 8*5 
per cent, all of which was under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum. 
Fibres occupied 330 acres or 0*4 per cent, of which sixty were under 
Bombay hemp san Grotalaria juncea, and 270 under anhadi 
Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied fifty-four acres or 
O'Oo per cent, all under garden produce, fruits and vegetables. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 107,729 people, 
105,122 or 97*58 per cent were Hindus, 2486 or 2*30 per cent 
MuMlmdus, 93 Christians, 27 Pfirsis, aud 1 a Jew. The details 
of the Hindu castes are : 919 Brahmans ; 149 Kdynsth Prabhns 
TOtera; 788 ■yanis, 163 Jains, 214 Lingdyats, 16 Lohdnds, 14 
BhdMs, and 3 Komtia, traders; 40,277 Knnbis, 2429 Agtis, 764 
Vamans, 237 OUrana, 89 MdUa, 20 Pdhfidis, and 1 f &nW 
husbandmen - 302 Telis, oil-pressera; 82 S&lis and 17 Khatris! 

gold and sttver smiths; 607 Kmnbhdrs, 
potters; 487 LohBr8,hlac!kBmath8; 891 Shimpis, tailors : 845 KdtdiuB 
Sr’ 114 Kdsdrs, bangle-seUers ; US 

?0 W ^ ^ stone-masons ; 9 Tdmbats, coppersmiths ; 

55 Guravs, temple-servants; 433 Nhdra, barbers • 

88 milk-s^ersfeO Dbm' 

8 Macbhis, Bea-fisbere-^Hd 
Kdlans and 54 Bhanddris, pabn-iuice drawers- 121 
messengers; 49 GhiBddis-ti^iU, P^deBbis, 


6065Tdrlie,367ai;(;.aud‘rHZ^^^^^^ 

leader workers; 7337 Mbdrs and 82 s^S-td 

113 Goedvis and Baldg£ 1 sKdis ' uS 

wSSs.'' -Ti^ot beS^\?| 
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hirani and 14,912 acres or 11-4 per cent oE rilkgo sites, roads 
ponds, and river beds. Fi-om 180,274 acres, the total area o[ 
Grovernment villages, 17,244 acres have to be taken on account of 
alienated land in Government villages. In 1 880-81 of the balance 
of 113,030 acres the actual area of Government land, 23,477 acres 
or 20’7 per cent ■were under tillage. 

Along the centre of the island from north to south runs a broad 
range of hills, gradually falling southwards till it sinks into the 
plain near Kurla, and, after a break, crops up again in the sonthern- 
most point of the island at Trombny. 

To'wards the east along tho foot of the hills, rough wood-lands 
are separated from the creeks and tidal swamps by a belt of rice' 
land prettily -wooded and well supplied with ponds. Spurs from tlie 
main range of central hills run west towards the seo, from which 
they are separated by a wido plain broken by isolated hillocks 
The low-lands are much intersected by tidal creeks, which, especially 
on the north-west, split the sea-face of S41sette into many small 
islands. 

On the west coast the climate is pleasant and equable. In Thdua 
the cold weather is agreeable, but the hot weather and the rains arc 
oppressive During the ten years ending 1881 the yearly rainfall 
averaged ninety-eight inches. i 

There are no Targe fresh-water streams. One of the largest 
carries the waste and escape water of the VohAr lake southward 
into the Hdhim creek. Next to the Vehdr outlet is perhaps the 
stream which rises at the Kanheri caves and flowing north-west past 
Mandopeahvar falls into the VesAva creek. Tho snpply of water 
from wells is of foir quality and is pretty constant. In 1881-82 
there were 294 ponds, one river dam, 2080 wells forty-sis with and 
the rest -withont steps, and fifty -six rivers streams and springs. 

The soil varies from red to black and sandy black. ^ The 
staple crop is rice, except a small area rrhicb is given to ndchni. 
Most of the uplands are reserved for grass for the Bombay 
market. The const abounds in cocoa gardens, and the palmyra or 
brab-palm grows plentifully over most of the island. 

In 1879-80 there were 8808 holdings or lehdtds ■with an 
average area of Oy acres and an average rental of £1 12s. 2^. 
(Rs. 16-1-11), If equally di-vided amongthe agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 2^ acres at a yearly 
rent of 13s. -Jd. (Rs, 6-8-4). If distributed among the whole 
population, the share to each would amount to § of on acre and the 
incidence of the land-tax to 2s. 7^d. (Re. 1-5), 

In eighty-six Governmont villages rates were fixed in 1860-61 for 
tmrty years. The 57,076 ocenpied acres, at average acre rates of 2s. 
l4d.{Ro. 1-0-9) for diy crop, 13s. 1 Ofd. (Rs, 6-14-11) for garden lands, 
Md 7s. 2|d. (Rs. 3-9-7) for rice, yielded £16,773 12s. (Rs. 1,67,736). 

remainmg 736 acres of arable waste were rated at £1171 8s. 
(Rs, 11,714) and alienations at £976 (Rs. 9760). Deducting 
/o 9760), and adding quit-rents £268 16s. 

CKs. 2588) and grass lands £46 Gs. (Rs. 468), tho total rental of tho 
eigliiy-six villages amounted to £18,260 2s. (Rs. 1,82,501). The 
statement gh'cs tho details : 
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In 1881 108,149 people owned 2012 carts, 5853 ploughs, 10,098 Stoci, 

oxen, 4901 cows, 5446 bufEaloes, 286 horaes, two asses, and 1187 isStSB. 

sheep and goats. 

In 1880-Slj of 44,398 acres the total area of occupied land, 21,150 Produce, 

acres or 47'6 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 23,243 acres 18S0-81. 

234 acres wore twice cropped. Of the 23,477 acres under tillage 
grain crops occnpied 22,094 acres or 94*1 per cent, 21,952 acres 
of which were under rice blidi Oryza sativa, 131' under ndclini 
Eleasino coracana, and 11 nuder ehonna Panicum miliaceum. Pulses 
occnpied only three acres under black gram ttdtd Phaseolns mnngo. 

Fibres occnpied 42 acres or 0*2 per cent all under amhddi Hibiscus 
cauuabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1338 acres or 6*7 par cent, 
of which 212 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum fmtescons, and 1 126 
under vegetables and fruits and other garden crops. No oil-seeds 
were grown. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 108,149 people 75,624 People, 
or 69*92 per cent were Hindus, 7036 or 6*50 per cent Miisalmdns, 

24,248 or 22*42 per cent Christians, 948 or 0*87 per cent Pdrsis, 
and 293 or 0*27 per cent Jews. The details of the Hindu castes are ; 

2078 Brdhmaus ; 996 Kityasth Prubhns, 46 Brahma-Hsliatris, and 

42 Pdtdue Prabhus, writers ; 986 Vduis, 440 Jdins, 133 Lohknds, 

43 Lingdyats, 34 Komtis, 28 Bhitids, and 2 Tdmbolis, traders ; 

17,895 Kunbia, 14,928 Agris and KoHs, 730 Mdlis, 216 VanjfiriB, 

118’ Kdmdthis, 12 Ohdrans, and 10 Kfchis, husbandmen; 184 
Telis, oil-pressers ; 127 Sdlis, weavers; 16 Hauls, tape-makers; 

15 Khatris, weavers; 9 Koshtis, weavers; 2 Saugars, blanket- 
makers; 1070 Sutdrs, carpenters; 992 Soudrs, gold and silver- 
smiths; 770 Knmbhdrs, potters; 316 Lobdrs, Wacksmiths; 254 
Sbimpis, tailors; 231 Kdsdrs, bangle-sellers; 149Belddr8, masons; 

148 Jingars, saddlers ; 9 Tdm Ws, coppersmiths ; 4 iCdtdris, turners ; 

194 Gm»vs, temple servants ;H Bhdts, hards ,* 526 Nhdvis, barbers ; 

591 Parits, washermen ; 606 Dbanghrs, shepherds ; 296 Gavlis, milk- 
sellers ; 321 Khdrvis, sailors ; 284 Bbois, river-fishers ,* 104 Mdngelds, 
fishermen; 1237 Bhanddris and 14 Hdlaos, palm-juice drawers; ' 

’526 Pardeahis, messengers ; 54 Khdtiks, batchers ; 41 Bnrnds, 
baniboo-workei*3 ; 17,929 Konkanis, 1045 Pdrlis, 1029 If dthkaris, 713 
Thdkurs, 377 Vndars, 42 Bhils, 15 Eamoshis, and 8 Vdghris, early 
tribes; 1043 Cbdmbhdrs and 70 Moebis, leather-wgAeis ; 6016/ 

Mhdrs and 142 Mdngs, village servant*! ; 85 Bhangis, soavengefs ;‘551 ' 


Sdlsetle Rent Boll, 18f9-80. 
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Dheds, sweepers; 128 Grosdvis and BairAgis, 40Gondhlis, 18 Jangams, 
12 Kolhdtisj 11 Gdrudis, and 8 Bharddis, religious beggars and 
wanderers. 

Ealya'n. is bounded on the north by the Ulhils and the 
Bhdtsa rivers which separate it from Bhiwndi and ShdhSpur, on 
the east by Shdhapnr and Mtirbdd, on the south by Knrjat and 
Panvelj and on the west by the Porsik range of hills. Its area is 278 
square miles, its (1881) population 77,988* or 280 to the square mile, 
and its (1880) land revenue £13,907 (Es. 1,39,070). 

Of its 278 square miles 10*25 are occupied by the lauds ef 
alienated villages. The rest contains 100,716 acres or 58*8 per cent 
of arable land, 26,097 acres or 15*2 per cent of unarablo land, 12,285 
acres' or 7*2 per cent of forest, and 82,262 acres or 18*8 per cent of 
village sites, roads, ponds, and river beds. Prom 100,716 acres tho 
total arable area, 1788 acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
land in Government villages. In 1880-81, of the balance of 98,938 
acres the area of Government arable land, 42,108 acres or 42*6 per 
cent were under tillage. 

The sub-division is triangular in form, the narrowest tract or the 
vertex being in the north. The west is a rich open plain. In the 
south and east, ranges of hills, running parallel with the boundary 
line, throw out spurs into the heart of the sub-division. For the 
transport of produce Kalydn has the advantage of tho largo tidal 
Ulhds creek, and of the Peninsula railway to the Tal pass in tho 
north-east and to the Bor pass in the south-east. 

Except that the heat of April and May is accompanied by 
disagreeable east ■winds, ond that fever is pre'valent in the cold 
season, tho climate of Kalydn is fairly healthy and agfreoblo. The 
rainfall is uniform. Daring the ton years ending 1881 it averaged 
eighty-six inches, 

Kalyfin is watered by three rivers, the Kdln in the north flowing 
from east to west, tho Ulhfis flowing through the sub-division from 
south to north, and the Bhdtsa, the largest of the three, flowing 
south-west along the northern boundary of the sub-division. The 
Bhatsa receives the water of the two other streams not far from the 
head of the Thdna or Bassein creek. In the beds of these rivers water 
remains in pools throughout the year, but in other parts of the sub- 
division tho want of water is seriously felt during the hot season. 
The Eldlu is navigable to country craft of about ten tons as far as Pise 
Bandar about nine miles above Kalydn, and boats of small tonnage 
get up tho Bhatsa as far as the ■village of Vdsundre about ton miles 
from Kalydn. In 1881-82 there were 107 ponds, 983 wells seventy-six 
with and tho rest ■without steps, and 197 rivers streams and springs. 

Tho prevailing soil is black, and tho east, thongh rocky in 
parts, is excellent pasture land. A tract of land near Kalydn, 
where rice is gro^wn daring the monsoon, has a second crop of onions, 
vegetables, and other garden produce, raised daring tho fair season 
by pond and well water. 


' Tliereviaod ^pnlation (77,9S8) w about StSO more thnii the originil total given 
fcnovd nt page 2* 
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In 1858>59, wiien survey rates were' introduced, 9196 foldings or 
khdtds were recorded. In 1879-80 there were 9822 holdings, with 
on average area of lOf acres and an average rental of £1 9s. lljd. 
(Bs. 14-15- II). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdin'gs would represent an allotment of 4^ acres at a yearly 
rent of 12s. llfd. (Rs. 6-7-10)- If distributed among the whole 
population, the share to each would amount to li acres and the 
incidence of the land-tax to 2s. 9|d. (Rs. 1-6-6). 

In 221 Government villages rates were fixed in 1858-59 for 
thirty years. The 90,603 occupied acres, at average acre rates of 
6§d. (4 us. 5ps.) for dry crop, 6s. lid. (JE^. 3-7-4) for garden lands, 
and 7s. 4d. (Bs. 8-10-8) for rice, yielded £13,824 14s. (Rs. 1,88,247). 
The remaining 5595 acres of arable waste were rated at £285 12s. 
(Rs. 2856) and alienations at £1437 2s. (Rs. 14,371). Deducting 
alienations £1437 2s. (Rs. 14,371), and adding quit-rents £20 14 b. 
(Rs. 207) and grass lands £3 (Rs. 30), the total rental of the 221 
villages amounted to £13,634 6s. (Rs. 1,36,348). The following 
statement gpves the details : 


Kaly&n Bent Boll, 1879-80. 
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90,003 

1,47,618 

... 

5685 

£366 


90,198 

1, {01.74 

•• 


In 1881 77,988 people owned 2333 carts, 8775 ploughs, 12,840 
oxen, 9898 cows, 9030 buffaloes, forty-three horses, fifty asses, and 
2043 sheep and goats. 

In 1880-81, of 90,603 acres the total area of occupied land, 48,999 
acres or 54'08 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 41,604 
acres 504 were twice cropped. Of the 42,108 acres under tillage, 
grain crops occupied 37,843 acres or 89’8 per cent, 82,576 of which 
were under rice hh&t Oryza sativa, 3979 under ndchni Eleusine 
coracana, and 1288 under chenna Panioum miliaceum; Pulses 
occupied 2787 acres or 6'6 per cent, of which 818 were under gram 
liarbhara Cicer arietinum, 105 under cajan pea fur Cajanus indicas, 
34 under green gram mug Phaseolus rodiatus, 1813 under black 
gram •uddd Phaseolus mango, and 51 7 under other pulses. Oil-seeds 
occupied 895 acres or 2‘1 per cent, all under ginjMlly seed til 
Sesamum indionm. Pihres occupied 310 acres or 0‘7per cent all 
under ambddi Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
273 acres or 0‘6 per cent, all of them under fruits vegetables and . 
other garden produce. » ‘ 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 77,988 people 72,248 
or 92’64 per cent were Hindus, 5283 or 6*77 per cent Musalmdiis, 
s 310-87 
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292 or 0‘37 per cent Pdrsisj 143 or 0‘18 per cent Christians, and 
22 Jews. The details of the Hindu castes are 2292 Brdhmaas; 
531 KAyasth Prahhus and 9 PAtfine Prahhns, writers j 833 Vdnia, 
218 LohAndSj 34 BhAtids, 18 Jains and 15 Lingdyats, traders; 
19,970 Kunbis, 22,449 Agris, 163 Mdlis, 124 Cliamns, .53' 
YanjAris, 44 Kamdtlus, and 33 ElAchis, husbandmen ; 267 Telia, 
oil-pressers 3 106 Khatris, weavers ; 13 Sdlis, weavers ; 556Sonfira, 
gold and silver-smiths ; 509 Knmbhdr8,potters; 277 Shimpis, tailors ; 
265 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 220 SotArs, carpenters; 144 KdsArs, 
bangle-sellers; 45 BeldArs and 10 PAtharvats, stone-masons; 
25 Kdtdris, turners ; one TAmbat, coppersmith ; 80 Gnravs, temple- 
servants; 369 Nhdvis, barbers; 93 Farits, washermen; 206 Dhan- 
gars, shepherds ; 29 Qavlis, milk-sellers, 634 Bhois, river-Bshers ; 
15 MAngelAs, fishermen ; 809 Pardeshis, messengers ; 97 Bumds, 
bamboo-workers ; 21 BhandAris and 20 HAlans, palm-jmce 
drawers; 17 Ghisddis, tinkers; 13 Khdtiks, butchers; oneHalvAi,' 
Sweetmeat-maker; 5322 Kdthkaris, 4915 ThAkurs, 2976 Konkanis, 
589 Kolis, 144 Vadars, 37 Vdrlis, 23 VA^hris, and one Bhil, early 
tribes; 641 GhAmbhdrs and 194 Mochis, leather- workers ; 6807 
Mhdrs and 68 Mdngs, •^age servants; 51 Bhangis, scavengers; 
49 Kaikddis, 125 GosAvis and BairAgis, 75 Kolhdtis, 47 Gondhlis, 
38 Bharddis, 29 Vdsudevs, 24 Jangams, 12 Johdris, and 3 Joshis, 
religious beggars and wanderers. 

MurBa'd, in the east of the district, is bounded on the north by 
the KAlu and Shdu rivers which separate it from Shdhi^ur, on the 
east by the Sahyddris and the Ahmadnagar and Poona districts, on 
the south by Karjat and the Poona district, and on the west by 
Kalydn. Its area is 351 square miles, its (1881) population 63,932 
or 182 to the square mile, and its (1880) land revenue £9060 
(Rs. 90,600). 

Of its 351 square miles 10 J are occupied by the lands of alienated 
or part-alienated villages. The remainder contains 127,495 acres 
or 58*6 per cent of arable land, 16,498 acres or 7'5 per cent of 
Government forests, 61,072 acres or 28’04 per cent of publio 
pastures and forest land, 7875 acres or 3’6 per cent of grass or 
kuran, and 4820 acres or 2'2 per cent of village sites, roads, ponds, 
and river-beds. Prom 217,760 acres the total area of the Govern- 
ment villages, 841 acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
land in Government villages. In 1880-81, of the balance of 
217,419 acres the actual area of Government land, 51,550 acres or 
23'7 per cent were under tillage. 

Most of the Bub-dirision is very hilly and is fairly wooded, though 
the trees are of no great size. The only large area of level land is 
in the east towards the foot of the Sahyddris. hlurbdd is diflScult 
of access; and sufiers from the want of means of exporting its 
produce. The people are mostly Thdknrs, Kolis, and Mardthds, the 
ThAkurs and Holis being found in villages below the Sahyddris and 
the Mardthds in the west. 

. In the hot weather, the climate is oppressive though not unhealthy, 
and after the<raius and in the cold season it is very feverish. The 
i^mfall in tho.j'villages near the Sahyddris is very heavy, but at 
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MnrMd in the west it has averaged ninety inches during the ten 
years ending 1881 . 

The supply of water is scanty. Two chief rivers, the Kdlu in the 
north and the Murhddi in the centre, pass through Murbdd. These 
rivers cease to run and the wells dry early in the hot season. The 
water supplied by wells is fairly good. In 1 881 -82 there were forty- 
three ponds, 565 wells fifty-nine with and the rest without steps, 
and 229 rivers streams and springs. 

The soil of Murhdd is poor. The uplands are of little or no value 
except as supplying brushwood for manure. There is no market for 
the grass. The staple crop is rice, but small quantities of ndchnt, 
varij and til are also grown. 

In 1879-80, 7180 holdings or hJidids were recorded .with an 
average area of 14^ acres and an average rental of £1 5s. 3|d. 
(Bs. 12-12-5). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of acres at a yearly 
rent of 78. 4Jd. (Bs. 3-10-9). If distributed among the whole 
population of the snb-division, the share to each would amount to 
Ifg acres and the incidence of the land-tax to Ss. 2|cl. (Bs.1-9-11). 

In 170 Government villages rates were fixed in 1859-60 for thirty 
years. The 101,679 occupied acres, at average acre rates of 4d. 
(2(18. 8ps.) for dry crop, and 6s. 2ii. (Rs. S-1-4) for rice, yielded 
£8750 4s. (Bs. 87,602). The remaining 6049 acres of arable waste 
were rated at £186 (Rs. 1860) and alienations at £498 10s. (Bs. 4985). 
Deducting alienations £498 10s. (Rs. 4985), and adding quit-rents 
£218 8s. (Bs. 2134) and grass lands £12 Os. (Bs. 123), the total 
rental of the 170 villages amounted to £9161 18s. (Bs. 91,619). The 
following statement gives the details : 


JUiirbdd Bent Boll, 1879-80. 
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In 1881 63,934 people owned 974 carts, 8499 ploughs, 15,452 
oxen, 13,137 cows, 6084 buffaloes, 167 horses, three asses, and 2109 
sheep and- goats. 

In 1880-81, of 101,691 acres the total area of occupied land, 50,272 
acres or 49'4 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 51)419 acres 
131 acres were twice cropped. Of the 51,550 acres under tillage, 
grain crops occupied 42,714 acres or 82'8 per cent, 24,443 of which, 
were under rice hlidl Oiyza sativa ; 13,763 nndor nachni Eletisine' 
coracanaj and 4508 under chenna Fanicnm milidceum.' -Pulses- 
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•Chapt^XIII. occupied 4832 acres or 9-4, per eent, of which 86 were under gran 
Sa1)-divisionB, narbhara Oicer arietinum, 11 under cajan pea tm Cajanns indicne 
MubbAd Sram JeulUh Dolichos biflorus; 3546 under black 

gram ztdid Phasoolus mango, 5 under peas vdtdna Pisum sativam 
and 882 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 26G3 acres or 6‘2 
per cent, all under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicam. Fibres 
occupied 1317 acres or 2*5 per cent, of which 841 acres were under 
Bombay hemp san Crotalaria juncea, and 476 under amMdi Hibiscus 
canuabinns. Miscellaneous crops occupied twenty-four acres, of 
which three acres were under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 
and tvrenty-one under vegetables fruits and other garden produce. 

People, The 1881 population returns show, that of 63,032 people 62,290 

1881, or 97'43 per cent Hindus, 1640 or 2‘56 per cent Musalmilns, and 
two Pdrsis. The details of the Hindu castes are : 535 Brdhmsns; 
296 Kdyasth Prabhns, writers j 478 Jains, 330 Vdnis, and 201 
Lingdyats, traders j 30,717 Kunbis, 3662 Agris, 216 Ohdrnns, 139 
Vanjdris, 69 Mdlis, 7 Kdchis, and 5 Kdmdthis, husbandmen; 194 
Telia, oil-pressers ; 52 Sd,liB and 4 Koshtis, weavers; 3 Klmtris, 
weavers; 883 Humbhdrs, potters; 363 Sondrs, gold and silver- 
smiths; 319 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 232 Kdtdris, turners; 09 Sutdrs, 
carpenters; 80 Shimpis, tailors; 37 Kdsdrs, bangle-sellers; 27 
Belddrs, masons; 9 Tdmbats, coppersmiths; 89 Bhdts, bards ; 26 
Guravs, temple servants ; 264 Hhdvis, barbers ; 17 Parits, washer- 
men ; 43 Dhangars, shepherds ; 2 Gavlis, milk-sellers ; 85 Bhois, 
river-fishers; 4 Mdngelds, fishermen; 91 Pnrdeshis, messengers; 
GSKdlansand 1 6 Bhanddris,palm-jnice drawers; 47 Bumds, bamboo- 
workers; 39 Khdtiks, butchers ; 11,366 Thdkurs, 3047 Konkanis, 
2633 Kdthkaris, and 127 Tadars,* early tribes ; 450 Ohdmhhars, 
leather-workers; 5366 Mhdrs and 47 Mdngs, village servants ; 77 
Gosdvis and Bairdgis, 27 Gondhlis, 8 Bharadis, and 2 Jangams, 
religious beggars and wanderers. 

Pakvsl. PaHvel includes the petty division of ITran. It lies in the sonth- 

west of tho district, and is hounded on the north by Khlydn, on the 
east by Harjat, on the sonth by Pen in Holdba, and on tho west 
by the Bombay harhonr and Sdlsette. Its area is 307 sqnare miles, 
its (1881) population 101,181' or 829‘6 to the square mile, audits 
(1880) land revenue £19,814 (Bs. 1,98,140). 

■Area. ^ Of 807 Square miles, 91 are oconpied by the lands of alienated 

villages. Tho remainder contains 76,691 acres or 55'4 per cent 
on lnnd;-8959 acres or 6’5 per cent of unarable land; 

39,132 acres or 28'3 per cent of forest land ; 4021 acres or 2'9 per 
cent of salt land; 6926 acres or 5-01 per cent of village sites, roads, 
ponds, and nver beds; and 2512 acres or 1-8 per cent of snrvayed 
alienated land in Government villages. Prom 138,241 acres the 
total area of the Government villages, 2612 acres have to be taken 
on account of alienated land in Government villages. In 1880-81 
000 “"^ of 135,729 acres the actual area of Government land, 
•< 49,830 acres or 36‘7 per cent were under tillage. 


■ •n'bo^Bt imgiTa (JOl.lSl) is about 27OO more than the oiiginnl total given 
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Gbapter XIII. 
Snli'divisiooB. 
PANTEL. 
Ag?ect, 


another hut lower range of hills. 

PanTel has many natural adrantages. Its sea-board pves it the 
command of water carriage to Bombay, and the Kdlnndn and 
Pdtdlganga which partly enclose the snh-division, and numerous 
other navigable streams and creeks winch intersect ^e salt-nce 
lands, afford easy ^vater carriage, while the Bombay-Poona road 
snpplies excellent land communication. 

The climate, though damp and unhealthy for Europeans, is CHmaie. 
tempemte except in the hot weather when it is extremely warm. 

Cholera prevails at times in the hot weather and in the rains j and 
there is much fever during the cold months. The rainfall is abundant 
and regular, averaging over 100 inches. During the ten years 
ending 1881 the yearly fall averaged 107 inches. 

Several small streams flow down the western slopes of the iraier. 
Matherdn hills and gather into the Kdlnndri river. At Panvel, 
nine miles from the sea, the Kdlundri meets the tide and below 
Panvel it is navigable for boats of thirty tons at bigh tides. In the 
extreme south the Pdtdlganga with a winding westerly course falls 
into the south-east comer of the Bombay harbour. It is navigable 
for boats of twenty-five tons as far as &i about six miles from its 
mouth, and for boats of twelve tons as far as Apta eight miles above 
Sdi. Panvel, Ghota, Pfila, Gulsunda, and Yin^ane depend on their 
etreams for their supply of water, which, except at Gulsunda where 
it is abundant, becomes scanty in the hot weather. The water of 
most of the wells and pon^ also fails towards the end of the 
hot season. In 1881-82, there were 195 ponds, four river dams, 

898 wells ninety-three with and 805 without steps, and 179 rivers 
streams and springs. 

The soil is red, a little stony, and moderately rich, Bice is the Soil 
staple crop, but ndehni and con are also grown. In the west the soil 
is salt and much salt rice is gTovm. The Tfkars or salt-rice lands 
are of two kinds, the red soils in the inland parts under the hills 
and the black soils which cover a much larger area near the coast 
and creek banks. 

In 1856-57, when the survey rates were introduced, 12,930 ffoliingt, 
holdings or Wiafds were recorded. In 1879-80 there were 13,105 
holdings, with an average area of 6| acres and an average rental of 
£1 8s. 10|d, (Rs, 14 -S-T). If equally divided among the agrionltural 
population, these holdings would represent an allotment of 2^ 
acres at a yearly rent of 12«. lOJcZ. (Es. 0-6-10). If distributed 
among the whole population of the sub-division, the share to each 
would amount to of an acre and the incidence of the land-tax to 
8a. 10Jd.(Re.l-15-S). * ' 


Panvel has along its eastern boundary the lofty Bdva Malang, 
Mdtlierfo,and Pi-abal ranges, and the Manikgad range the south- 
east. It is traversed from north (Diva) 

Kamfla or Funnel Hill range which is almost denimed of for^t, 
while on either side of the creek, which separates Uran from the 
sub-division, lie extensive salt-rice lends reclaimed from the sea and 
vftrr extensive salt nans. In the Uran petty division there is 
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In 238 Governmont villages rates were fixed in 1856-57 and 
1866-67, for thirty years for the sub-division oi Panvel and twenty 
years for the petty-division of Uran. The 88,864 occupied acres^ 
at average acre rates of d, (5 as. 7 ps.) for dry crop, 8». 7»d 
(Es. 4-5-1) for garden lands, and 7s ejd. (Rs. 3-12-2) fornte' 
yielded £17,946 10 s. (Es. 1,79,465). The remaining 4766 acres of 
arable waste were rated at £593 2s. (Rs. 5931) and alienations at 
£8730 18s, fRs. 87,309), Deducting alienations £3730 18s. (Rs, 
37,309), and adding qnit-rents £381 (Rs. 3810) and grass lands £26 
(Rs. 260), the total rental of the 238 villages amounted to £18,946 
12s. (Rs. 1,89,466), The following statement gives the details: 


Panvel Sent Boll, 1879-80, 
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83,864 
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4700 
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1 S 11 

S3,C30 

1,85,390 

2 1 S 

Altcnaied 


37,309 






37,300 


Total 

83,864 

2,10,774 

• 

47CG 

5031 

* 

BS.D30 

9,22,70a 



Slock, 1881 101,181 people o\raed 1200 carts, 8599 ploughs, 13,976 

1881-81. oxen, 11,088 cows, 10,372 hnfialoes, 109 horses, nine asses, and 
4080 sheep and goats. 

Produce, In 1 880-81, of 84,281 acres the total area of occupied land, 34,816 

1880-81, or 41'3 per cent were fellow. Of the remaining 49,466 acres 364 
were twice cropped. Of the 49,830 acres under tiUago, grain crops 
occupied 46,535 or 98*4 per ceut, 43,936 of which were under rice 
bhdt Oryza sativa, 1859 under ndchni Eleusine coracana, and 
740 under cJienna Fanicum milincenm. Pulses occupied 2382 acres 
or 4-7 per cent, of which 1868 were under gram luiriMra Oicer 
arietinnm, 10 under cajan pea Uir Cajanus indicus, 16 under green 
gram mug Fhaseolus radiatus, 124 nndor black gram udid Fhaseolus 
mungo, and 364 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 434 acres 
or 0'8 per cent, all of it nndor gingelly seed til Sesamnm indienm. 
Fibres occupied 29 acres or 0'05 per cent aU under ambddi Hibiscus 
cannabinuB. Miscellaneous crops occupied 450 acres or 0 9 per 
cent, of whicb. 16 were under sugarcane us Saccharum officinarum, 
and 434 under fruits vegetables and other garden crops. 

P^. The 1881 population returns show, that of 101,181 people 94,144 

or 93-04 per cent were Hindus, 5920 or 5-85 per cent 
500 or 0-49 per cent Jews, 486 or 0-48 per cent Christians, and 
ISl or 0-12 per cent Pdras The details of the Hindu castes arc: 
3476 Brdhmans; 904 KAyasth Prabhns, and 101 PAfeno Prnhhus. 
writers; 1123 VAnis, 828 cTains, 166 LohAnAs, and 72 I/ingAyats, 
trails; 41,992 Agris, 16,177 Kunbis, 749 MAlis, 106 HAmAthis, 
tjy VanmnB, aad 51 CkdrauB, busbandmen and gardcncrB; 132 
lalib, oil-pressors; 89 Eang^ris, dyors ; 2o SAlisj Tveaversj 1143 
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Soa/lrs, gold and silver smiths ; 062 Sutdrs, carpenters ; 484 
• KnmblidrSj potters; 858 Lohdrs, Blacksmiths; 211 KdsSrSj hangle- 
Bellers; ITS Bbimpis, tailors; 171 Belddrs and 9 Pdtharvats, 
stone-masons; IS TdmBats, coppersmiths; 75 Guravs, temple 
servants; 26 GhadshiSj singers; 5 Bhdts, bards; 664 ISGidvis, 
Barbers; 124 Farits, washermen ; 411 Dhangars, shepherds j 315 
Qavlis, milk-sellers ; 147 Bhois, river-fishers ; 118 Khdrvis, sailors ; 
629 Bhanddris and 316 B^dlans, palm-jnice drawers ; 372 Pardeshis, 
messengers; 207 Bnntds, barah^worters; 24 Ghisddis, tinkers; 
8 Khfibks, Butchers; 8 Halvdis sweetmeat-makers; 6 Lodhis, 
labourers; 7636 Konkanis, 4809 Kdthkaris, 3611 Thdkurs, 387 Bhils, 
107 Tadars and 29 Edikddis, early tribes ; 1092 Chdmbhdrs, leather, 
workers; 4429Mhdra and 71 Mdngs, village servants; 29Bhangis, 
scavengers ; 77 Gosdvia and Bairdgis, 76 Jangams, 70 Gondhlis, 
28 Bharddia, and 2 Chitrakathis, religions beggars and wanderers. 

Karjat,in the south-east of the district, includes the petiy-division 
of Khdldpnr. It is hounded on the north By Kalydn andMntBdd on 
the east By the Sahyadris which separata it from the Mdval toB- 
division of Poona, on the south by Pen in Eoldba, and on the west 
by the M&therfn hiUs imd Panvel. Its area is 353 square miles, its 
(1881) popnlftfaon 82,0631 or 232 to the aqaaremile, and its (I'^SOl 

land revenue £12,061 (Es. 1,20,610). -e 

Of its.868 square mdes, thirty-two are occupied by the lands of 
alienated The remainder contains 81,208 acres or 89'4 

per cent of arable land, 50,522 acres or 24*5 per cent of nnarable 
land, 46,476 acres or 22'6 per cent of forest, and 27,289 acres or 

diversified with Bills and dalSe W 
and the higher grounds covered with 
forest trees and a littio Ew 

SahyiSdristhe connfay hecomj ^ near the 
into forest, and the flat rice ground dis^rekf® 

cold, and in the^ot month^^eSTo^ Z ®^««2^ely 

most oppressive. Durine the ten ? the hfll tops, the heat is 
averaged 121 inches ® 1881 the rS 

TJlhds, with the ihAirri Pi,;i/ -n • 

Sahyfidns and flow, the Ullids with a northeX*^® A? Sf*®® “ 
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diy during the hot season. The rainfall though usually leas than 
in Thdna is generally sufficient, and a failure of the rice crop is rate. 
But the storage of water is defective, and during the hot season the 
supply of drinhing water is very scanty. In 1881-82 there vrere 
eighty-six ponds, three river dams, 642 wells seventy-five with and 
the rest without steps, and 802 rivers streams and spiings. 

The rice soil is a sticky black, richer than most of the distriob 
except Pan vel. The uplands are reddish. The staple crops are rice, 
ndchni and vari. 

In 1879-80 11,287 holdings or hlidtds were recorded, with an 
average area of 6 - 1 !;^ acres and an average rental of £1 Is. SJd. 
(Rs. 1 0-10-6). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 4J acres at a yearly 
rent of 14s. 9fd. (Rs. 7-6-5). If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 
one acre and the incidence of the land-tax to 3s. l|d. (Re. 1-8-11). 

In 273 Government villages rates were fixed in 1854-55 and 
1855-56 for thirty years. The 75,762 occupied acres, at average 
acre rates of 2Jd. (1 anna 5 pies) for dry crop, Is. lOld. (15 as.) for 
garden land, and 7s. 3d. (Rs. 3-10) for rice, yielded £11,088 8 ». 
(Rs. 1,16,884). The remaining 484 acres of orable waste wore 
rated at £159 12s. (Rs. 1596) and alienations at £941 (Rs. 9410). 
Deducting alienations £941 (Rs. 9410), and adding quit-rents 
£173 6 s. (Rs. 1733) and grass lands £14 8 s. (Rs. 144), tlie total 
rental of the 273 villages amounted to £12,035 14s. (Rs. 1,20,857). 
The foUowing statement gives the details : 


Karjat Rent Roll, 1879-80. 
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In 1881 82,062 people owned 1274 carts, 8953 ploughs, 14,210 
oxen, 14,629 cows, 10,761 buffaloes, ninety-two horses, and 4166 sheep 
and goats. 

In 1880-81, of 75,766 acres the total orea of tilled land, 35,794 
or 47‘2 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 39,972 acres 1504 
were twice cropped. Of the 41,476 acres under tillage, grain crops 
occupied 38,795 or 93'5 per cent, 31,715 of which were under rice 
ihdt Oiyza sativa, 4807 under ndchni Eleusine coracana, and 2273 
under chenna Panicum miliaceum. Pulses occupied 2210 acres 
or_'5*3 per cent, of which 270 wore under grem harhhara Cicer 
orietinum, 120 under cajan pea t\lr Cajanns indicns, 39 under green 
gram vmg Fhaseolus radiatns, 361 under black gram ndid Fhaseolus 
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mnngo, and 1420 under other pnlses. Oilseeds occupied 458 acres or Chapter iglll. 
1*1 par cent, the ’whole under gingelly seed iil Sesamum indiouni. Sub-divisions, 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 13 acres, three of which were nnder 
sugarcane vs Sacchamm offioinamm, and ten under other garden kjat. 

crops. No fibres were grown. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 82,063 people 78,059 Ptopk, 
or 95'12 per cent were Hindus, 3732 or 4’54 per cent Mnsalmdns, 

152 or 0'18 per cent Christians, 76 Jews, and 44 FArsis. The 
details of the Hindu castes are 2652 Brahmans; 530 HAyasth 
iWbhns, writers ; 817 Ydnis, 159 Jains, and 68 Lingdyats, traders; 

29,326Hnnbis, 10,194 iigris, 199 Yanidris, 113 Mdhs, 49 Chdrons, 

30 Edindthis, and 7 Hetkaris, husbanciinen; 567 Tehs, oil-pressers; 

61 Noshtis, weavers; 30 Sdlis, weavers; 6 Ehatris, weavers; 2 
Sangar^ blanket-makers; 673 Sondrs, gold and silver smiths; 509 
Eumbhdrs, potters; 337 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 212 Shimpis, tailors ; 

203 Beld^s and 16 Pdtharvats, stone mssons ; 158 Bntdrs, cra- 
penters; 114 Hdsdrs, bangle-sellers; 55 Kdtdris, tumers; 9 
Tdmbats, coppersmiths ; 215 Guravs, temple servants ; 15 BMts, 
bards ; 12 Bhorpis, mimics ; 11 Ghadshis, singers ; 560 Nhdvis, 
barbms; 235 Farits, washermen; 629 Bhangars, shepherds; 516 
GavHsj milk-sellers; 240 Bhoia, river-fishers ; 425 H^ns and 61 
Bhanddris, palm-juico drawers ; 246 Fardeshis, messengers ; 86 
Burnds, bamboo-workers; 20 Ghisadis, tinkers; 17 Khdtiks, 
butchers ; and one Halvdi, sweetmeat-maker ; 8616 Thdknrs, 6586 
Kdthkaris, 8719 Konkanis, 48 Yadars, and one Bhil, early tribes ; 

927 Chdmbhdrs and 80 Moohis, leather-workers; 7169 Mhdrs and 
107 Mdngs, village servants ; 41 Dheds, sweepers; 11 Bhangis, 
scavengers ; 190 Gosdvis and Bairdgis, 65 Jangams, 71 Bharddis, 

34 QondhliB, 13 Kolhdtis, and 5 Ydsudevs, reSgions beggars and 
wanderers. 
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The pettj state o£ JawMr in TMna lies between 19° 43' and 
20° 5' north latitude and 72° 55' and 73° 20' east longitude. It has 
an area of about 500 square mdes/ a population^ according to the 
1881 censusj of about 48^000 souls or ninety to the square mile^ 
and for the fire years ending 1880, an average yearly revenue of 
nearly £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). 

Jawhdr is surrounded by Tbdna, Ddhduu and Mokhdda lie on 
the north, Mokhdda on the east, Tdda on the south, and 
D4h4nn and M4him on the west. Most of the state is a plateau 
raised about 1000 feet above the Konkan plain. Except towards 
the south and west where it is somewhat level, the country is 
hilly and rocky with numerous rivers streams and large forests. 
Its chief streams are the Deharji, the Snrya, the Finjali, and the 
Vdgh. Except the Vdgh which flows into the Damanganga these 
streams fall into the Vaitarna. The Dehniji and the Snrya have 
their sources in JawhJtr, and the Pinjali rises in the Shir 
near Bihoddle and forms the southern boundary of the state, ^e 
V4gh rises below Vatvad and flows north, forming the eastern 
boundary of the state. The lands of Jawhdr are distributed over 
three sub-divisions, or mahdls, Malvdda with an area of about 150 
square miles and a population of nearly 20,000 souls, Kariyat Haveli 
with 360 square miles and nearly 25,000 inhabitants, and Ganjdd 
with 30 square miles and nearly 5000 iiihabitants. 

At Jawhsfr, which is on a tableland, the water-supply is defective, 
the springs in the neighbouring valleys being small and much below 
the level of the town. The Chief has improved the water-supply 
by enlarging the Surya reservoir and by embanking a low piece of 
ground. Both these works are (1882) in progress. 

Though from its height above the sea it is decidedly cooler 
the rest of Thdna, the Jawhdr climate is variable and feverish. A 
heavy rainfall, lasting from Juno to October and averaging about 120 
inches,* is followed by nearly three months of damp weather, warm 
at first, and later on often chilly. After Eecember comes a gradual 
change, until, in February or March, the hot season sets in. The 
heat is great in the lower villages, but on the raised plateau on 
which Jawhdr stands it is less severe than in other parts of Thdna. 
The climate in the hot-weather is like that of Mokhdda and Ndsik, 
the nights being always cool. No record of thermometer readings 
has been kept. 


^ In Mr. Mulock’s opinion tlie area of the atate ia abont SDO square miles.' - * ' 
“The details are, 1873, 85'16; 1874, 122'94; 1876, 143'43; 1876. 105*r*"lft77 
62-27 ; 1878, 180-67 ; 1879, 131-55 ; 1880, 119-28; 1881, 111-16. 
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E.’toopfc good building stonoj notliing is known about Iba ^ 

Jawbdr minorals. The chief forest trees are teak, sag, Tectona * 

grandis ; blackwood, sisam, Dalbergin sissoo; Jcliair, Acacia catechu; ’ 
ain, Terminalia tomentoisa; palas, Butea frondosa; {has, Ongeinia ^ 
dalbergioides; Jtalam, Sfcepbegyne parvifolia; asam, Briedoliaietusa; ‘ 
and hod, Nauclcacordifolia. Tbongu the reckless forest management ^ 
of fomor Chiefs has left few trees fit for cutting, there is no village ' ‘ 
without its forest. The timber season begins about Roveinber and | 
closes before the rains set in. The bulk of the timber is carried to 
Manor in tbo Mdbim sub-diTision, and thence shipped to QogW 
Traders are allowed to cut timber tinder a permit. When leave is | 
given, twenty-five per cent of the fees are recovered at once, and an *' 

agreement made regarding the time for entting and canying away ' 
the timber. After the trees are cut, they are inspected by'tho 
mahdlkan, the head sub-divisional revenne oflScer, and, when ho is 
satisfied that the agreement has boon properly carried out, the timber ' 
is allowed to be taken away. During the fair season, tolls or nalias ; 
are set at suitable points along the chief timber routes, and the , 
cartmen's permits are examined. Including a charge of Cd. (as. 4) , 

for marking, a cart of timber has to pay 6s. Od. (Rs. 3-6), oitherfor ,i , 
ono trip or for as many trips as it can make during the eight months. 

In 1878 an attempt was made to introduce some system into the forest ^ 
cuttings by fixing, in each year, the parts of the forest in Tvhich 
cutting may go on. The forest establishment, consisting of one 
inspector and two peons, is kept np only during the eight working t < 
months. In 1 881 the forest I’ecoipts amounted to £8290 (Es. 82,900) 
and the charges to £158 (Bs. 1580). The Domestic Animals aio 
cows, buffaloes, bullocks, sheep, and horses. The cows vary iup^w 
from £1 to £2 10s. (Rs.10-Rs.25) and tho be-hnffaloos from £2 
to £5 (Rs.20-Rs.60). Of Wild Animals there aro tho Tiger, vagh, 
Felis tigris; the Panther, Inbla, Pelis pardus; the Bear, ashi'al, 
Uisns labiatus j the Hymna, iaras, Hysena striata ; the Fox, ichokadw 
Zokri, Vnlpesbengalensis; the Jaclml, kolha, Canw aureusj tho snino/iar, 
Rusa aristotelisj tho Spotted Deer, cJntal, Axis maculatos; the 
Barking Deer, bhehar, Cervulus aureus ; and the Wild Dog, koUunda, 
Onon rutilaus. 

According to tho 1881 census tlio population was 48,556 of whom 
47,964 were Hindus, 501 wore MusalmAns, and ninety-one were 
Christians, PArsis, and Others. Of the total number of 48,556 souls, 
25,174 oi’ 61‘8 per cent were males and 23,382 or 48T per cent 
were females. In 1881 there wore 116 villages of which 102 had , 
less than 1000 inhabitante, cloven had between 1000 and 2000, and 
three between 2000 and 8000. There were also 9375 houses of 
which 8307 were occupied and 1068 unoccupied. Of 48,566 tho 
total population 41,095 (20,895 males, 20,200 females) or 84*63 per 
cent were early Iribos, Of the early tribes 21,816(11,135 males, 
10,681 females) or 53*08 per cent of the whole were Farlis; 
7671 (8873 males, 3798 females) Thakurs; 3246 (1659 males, 
1587 females) Edthkaris or Kdthodis, and 8862 (4228 males, 4184 
females) other early tribes. Besides tho early tribes there were 
5943 <2941.m.?LleSj ,8002 females) Kolis, 4773 .(2706 moles, 2067 
females) Kimbis, and" 6869 (3891 males, 2978 females) other Hindus. 
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Tho people especially tlio Vdrlia are poor. Their staple food is rico 
and ndchni j their clothing is coarse and scanty. A few well-to-do 
families wear silver ornaments, and one or two wear gold ornaments. 
Bat tho ornaments of most of the people are of brass and copper, and 
those of the poorest are of wood. They keep the same holidays as 
oQier Thdna Hindus, and at their festivals &cely indulge in liquor 
and flesh. The Holis ai*e of four divisions, Bdj Hobs, Mahddev 
Kolis, hlalhdr Holis, and Dhor Holis. The Bdj Kolis are Mahddev 
Holis, who have taken the name Bdj Kolis bccanso they are connected 
with tho Chief. Tho Dhor Kolis are said to havo boon Bdj or Malhdr 
Kolis, who became Dhor or cattle enters and married Kdthkari girls, 
and so have fallen to the rank of Mhdrs and Kdthkaris. Tho Thdknrs, 
who are like lUj and Malhdr Kolia in thoir habits and dross, aro 
of two main divisions, Ma-Thnknrs and Ka-Thdkurs. ida-Thdkurs 
call a Brdhman to their marriages j Ka-Thdknrs call no Brdhmnn. 
The Ka-Thdknrs are said formerly to have called a Brdhman and to 
have given up tho practice, because at a wedding both the bride 
and tho bridegroom died soon after tho Brdhman had finished tho 
ceremony. This seems improbable as in other respects, such as 
visiting sacred shruiea and. hatliuig in. sacred pools, the hfa-Thdkncs. 
are mnch better Hindus than tho Ka-Thdkurs. Of the origin of the 
two names Ma-Thdknr and Ka-Thdknr, tho people seem to hove no 
explanation. According to ono stoiy both speak a stammering 
hlardthi, tho Mds putting in a meaningless m and tho Kds a 
meaningless Is. The Knnbis, who are gonerdly collodKonkaniEnnbis 
or Knnbis from tbo southern Konkan, are like the hWdthds. In 
their habits and religion they resemble tho Edj Kolis and aro less 
inld than tbo VSrlis and Kdthodis. They are good husbandmen. 
Tim Vdrlis are strict Hindus like tho Rdj and Malhdr Kolis, Thdknrs, 
Md Knnbis. They worship tho ordinary gods, but do not call a 
Brdbman to their marriages. They are idle and fond of wandering. 
They are poor husbandmen and almost penniless. The Kdthkaris, 
or Kdthodis as they aro more often called, like tho Dhor Kolis, eat 
cow’s flesh and worship tho tiger-god. 

Inquiries during the flrst management of tho state (1859 -186d) 
Ironght to light a curious form of vassalage, which was common in 
tho establishment of most loige Mardtha tamiUeB. There wore 
about eighty state vassals, tho bondsmen called ddees and the 
bondswomen ddais. These people were said to be tho offspring of 
women who had been found guilty of adultoiy, and in punishment 
had boon made slaves of the state and their boys called das and 
their girls ddsi. These vassals did service in tho Chief’s honsohold 
and were snpportcd at his expense. All children of a das and tho 
sons of a dast wore free and had to provide for themselves, so that 
tho number of vassals never became very largo. 

Except in Malvdda and Ganjdd tho soil is stony and nnsuited for 
the better class of crops. Prom the Lilly nature of the countiy moat 
of the fields are uplands, or varkas, and over a good deal of the area 
the tillage system is dalhi, or sowing seed in wood ashes, flio oldef 
crops raised are rice, bhdi, Otyza sativa; ndchni or ndpK, Elonsino 
coracana; hemp, ld,(f, Orotalaria juncca; and gram^ CicOr arielinlim 
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fairly off, but Vdrlis, Dhor Kolis, and Kdthkaris ate veiy poor, 
TLoro is no regular market. The state buys every year a quantity i 
of tobacco for distribution during tbe rains to each landholder, and 
recovers the price at a fixed rate along witb the oi land 

revenue. The wages of field labourers are very low, being 8s. (Es. 4) 
a month ; but tbo wages of cmf tsmen are high, being from 2s, to 3s. 
{E 0 .l-E 3 .ll) a day a carpenter and a mason. In 1877, ouing ' 
to the fdilnro of crops, one-fonrtb of tbo assessment in the Qanjad 
and one-eigbtb in the Malvdda sub-division were remitted. In 
1876 tbe practice of fixmgtbe marketpricos of articles, Bnd,inl877, 
tbo practice of oxaoting forced labour were stopped. 

Trade. In SO wild and rugged a oonntiy communication is difficnlt. 

Eastward tbe Sabyddris can be orossed by ladon bullocks and homes . 
through tbe Ghinebutdra and Condo posses to tbe north of, and ’’ 
through tbe Dbondmdro and Shir passes to tbe south of, iho high . 
bill of Vatvad. Theso routes lie through Mokbfida, and, owing to 
tbe hilly nature of tbo ground and the deep rooky banks of tie 
Vdgb river, tbe difficnlnes to traffic are very great. How great 
these obstacles ore is shown by tbo fact that, e.voept one or two 
in Mokbdda town, there is not a cart in the Mokbdda sub-dirision. 
Occasionally carts bring timber through tbo Taldsari pass, and in this 
direction tbo produce of the state finds an outlet towards Feint, and 
Nagar-Havoli in Dbnrampnr. Tbe westerly route, about thirty-five 
miles from Jawbfir to the Ddbduu railway staiiou, crosses the Kdsat- 
vddi and Deng passes by a well-engineered and metalled road, 
built between 1872 and 1874! by the public works department, 
duringthominorify of tbe present Chief at a cost of £9500 
Tbo making of twenty-five miles of tbe road in Ddhdnu was begun 
and stopped until some arrangement could be concluded for tafing 
off tbe heavy transit dues levied, in the detached Jawhdr sub-division 
of Ganjdd, on goods passing from tbe eastern or inland portion of 
Ddbdnu to the sea coast. The Chief proposed to forego all does on 
traffic passing along tbe new road, provided Grovormnent made and 
repaired the road to the west of Talovali and forewent their right 
to levy tolls. This arrangement has been sanctioned.^ 

Export and transit dnes on British goods are levied in tbir^-two 
places in Jawhdr. Almost no article escapes untaxod. The rates 
on grain vary from la. 4id. to le. 6d. (annas 11-12) a bullock 
cart j the rates on cattle are Is. Sd. (annas 10) a head, those on timber 
from 6d. to Is. (annas 4-8) a cart, and those on liquor, bides, and 
moha, from 9d. to 8s. (annas G-Rs.l^) a bnllook cart. A high line 
of hiils runs^ parallel to the sea coast from opposite Sanjdn to the 
,* rauth of Dah^n, and the roads across these hills pass through 
tTdmshet, Raradoho, or Aine in the Ganjad sub-division. All timber 
and grain from the east of Ddbfinn bavo to pass one of these tolls on 
their way to Sitvta near DiOidna or to the railway. The heavy dues 
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foimerly gave riso to many complaints and mncli correspondence, 
espeoially from the forest department, The yearly average exports 
of grain have been roughly calculated at 1500 to 2000 khandis, and 
the average annual receipts from export duties at £400 (Rs. 4000), 
a very heavy demand which seriously cripples the trade of the state. 

Up to the first Muhammadan invasion of the Deccan (1294) the 
greater part of the northern Konkan was held by Koli and Ydrli 
chiefs. Jawhdr was held by a Vfirli chief and from him it passed 
to a Koli named Paupera. According to the Kolia’ story, Panpera 
who was apparently called Jayaba, had a small mud fort at Mukno 
near the lal pass. Once when visiting a shrine at Pimpri, ho was 
blessed by five Koli mendicants and saluted as the ruler of Jawhdr. 
Paupera thereupon collected a body of Kolis, marched northwards, 
and was acknowledged by the people of Feint and Dharampur. He 
went to Surat and as far north ns Kdthidwdr where he remained 
for seven years. On his return from Kdlhidwdr he went to Jawhdr 
and asked the Ydrli chief to give him as much land as the hide of a 
bullock conld cover. The Ydrli chief agreed, but when the hide 
was cut into fine shreds or strips, it enclosed the whole of the Ydrli 
chief’s possessions. Gambhirgad about twelve miles north-west of 
Jawhdr and the country round were given to the Ydrli chief, and 
Paupera became the solo master of Jawhdr.^ 

Panpera hod two sons, Hemshdh and Holkarrdv.’’ Hemshdh the 
elder succeeded to the cliiofship on Jiayaba’s death, and, about the 
middle of the fourteenth century (1843), was given the title of Shdh 
and recognized by the Delhi Emperor as chief of a tract of land 
containing about twenty-two forts and yielding a revenue of £90,000 
(Rs. 9,00,000).® So important was this in tho history of Jawhdr 
that the 5th of Juno 1343, tho day on which Nomshdh received the 
title of Shdh from the Delhi Emperor, was made tho beginning of a 
new era. This era which at present (1882) is 540 is still ured in 
public documents. In the fifteenth century, during the time of their 
highest prosperily, tho territories of tho Ahmadnbad kings stretched 
as far south asNfigothna and Chaul, and they probably held most of 
the sea coast, though they did not interfere with the inland parts 
of Jawhdr. By tho middle of tho sixteenth century Jawhdr limits 
were straitened by the advance of the Portuguese, who, besides their 


1 Captain trackintosh in Bom. Qcog. Soo. I. 239-210. Tlio montlon of Ankola 
apparently Ankola in nortli Kinara, '\raa tkouglit (eeo above p. 440 note 6) to show tliat 
Jayaba the ferryman, or Koli who defeated the nepliew of tho Gaurl chief and founded 
a dynasty, belonged to central or sontli Konkan and not to Thina. Aecor^nn to the 
story the Gann ItAja is said to have ruled at Ntlsik and Trimbak and to have b^n tho 
brother of Rdm B&ja tho chief of Sanlatibad. His nepheiv is said to havo governed tho 
Konkan below tho Sabyiidria. Jayaba defeated him, became master of tho Konkan 
and attempted to spread his power in tho Deccan but was checked by the Musalnulns!- 
Tho facts that Blim JUjo, the Yddar ^of of Dovgiri or Danlatabad had a viceroy 
in Thina about 1300 (1280-1292) ; that in tho early part of tho fourteenth century 
the Mnsalmfin hold of tho Konkan was very weak ; and that Jayaba’s son was 
acknowledged an independent chief in 1343, make i^rohablo that tho Jaynba, tfas" 
ferryman, mentioned in tho Maekonzio hlannscripts (Wilson's Edition, I. cvi.) is the 
fonndcr of tho Jawhdr family. ^ Mio mention of Ankola on tho ertremo south of tho 
jtoi^n is perhaps to ho explained by tho foot (Fleet’s Kdnarcso Dynasties, 74] that 
Bdm^ja held the whole of the Konkan as far soutli as Mysor.j ' 

• Bom. Goy. SeL XKVJ, 14 ? Aitchisoa’s Treaties, IV. '(1876), nil; 
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coast possessions, hold tlio strong hill ol Asheri and had sertnl 
stockaded forts in the inland parts of north Thdna. They kj 
constant quarrels and made several treaties with the chief of tie 
Kolis, whose followers they describe ns causing mncli tnisclid, 
jumping like monkeys fi-om tree to tree.' About this time the Koh ' 
chiefs seem to have held the wild north-east apparently os for bouII ' 
as about Bhiwndi and the hill-fort of Mdhuli. Besides these tls 
Kolia had three leading towns, Tavar to tho north of Daman, Yaaiii 
perhaps Ydsind, and Darila apparently Dheri near Umbargaon a 
large town of stone and tiled houses.^ In the decay of Portogness 
power (1600-1050) the Kolis regained their importance. The 
Moghnl generals, to whom mountain warfare was hatefnl, were glal 
to seonro the alliance of the Jawhdr Kolis. At the close of ths 
seventeenth century (1690), with the help of the Mnsalmansi tha 
Jawhdr chief marched over the north Konkan with 
solders, plundering the Portuguese villages and churches. Abani' 
the beginning of tho eighteenth century, except the sea coash ft® 
Jawh&r rulers held the whole of the north Konkan from Basseinti' 
Daman, as well as some distiicts as far south as Bhiwndj.’ 
Their lands were strengthened by ton forts, and they enjoyed a 
yearly revenue of ahoub £85,000 (Rs. 8,60,000), chiefly from transit 
duties. , 

Later on, in the eighteenth century, the Jawhdr chief had to 
meet a more formidable foe than the !^ortngueso. Their successes 
between 1789 and 1760 threw into tho hands of the Mardthfawt 
only the Portuguese coast tracts, bnt groat part of the souttea 
districts of Jawhdr. Tho Jawhdr chief became dependent on tao 
Mardthds. The Peshwa levied tbe 5d6(i and sardeaftmaWiicessesj 
employed the chief and his troops, more than once attached tao 
state to punish the chief for not putting dosvn Koli raids, and 
a yearly tribute or nasar of £100 (Es. 1000) .* In 1742, on the deatu 
of Yikramshdh, one of his widows, Sdi Kuvarbdi, was allowed by the 
Peshwa to adopt a son. Shortly after, the other widow Mohan- 
kavarbdi succeeded in efiecting the death of the adopted son, and 
the Peshwa assumed the management of the state. The state seas 
again attached in 1758, and a third time in 1761.® In 1782 m 
arrangement was made with the Peshwa, under which tho Jawuw 
chief was allowed to keep territory yielding a yearly revenue of from 
£1500 to £2000 (Ea. I5,000-Es.20,000). In 1798, on tho death of 
PatangshUhll. tho Peshwa allowed his son Yikramahdhlll. to succeed, 
bnt made him agree to manage his affairs in submission to the 
Peshwa's government, to pay a succession fee of £300 (Es. 3000), 
and to be_ subject to tho sapervision of the mflmlatdar of Trimbak.® 
In 1805, in consequence of a Bhil ontbreak near Bdmnagar, the 
Peshwa sent a force and ordered tho Jawhdr chief to place himself 
under the orders of his ofiScors.^ Yikrnmshdh III. died without heirs 


» Da Cunlia’s Bassein, 267. * Hnimo’s Konkan, 46. > Bom. Gor. Sel. XXVJ. 16. 

« PrahwWB State Dmiies for 1726, 1729, 1738, 176S, 17C0, 1766, 1770, 1772, and 1774, 
quoted by Col. Etliondgo, Alienation Settlement Offioer, IGth Sontomber 1865. 

» Peshwa’s State Dinncs for 1768, 1760, nnd 1762, In Col Ethendgo’sHoport quoted 
“ Diniy for 1798, quoted by Ool, Ethel idgo es above, 

f Peshwa’s State Diarioa for 1803 na nbo\e. 
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in 1S21, bnfc shortly after lua death a son named Pntangshdh was 
bom. The succession was disputed by the widows of two brothers 
of the into chief. To provont disorder tho Collector of the north 
IConkan went to Jawhiir and installed tho posthumous child os 
Pntangshdh 111. Daring his minority tho manngemont of tho stiito 
was ontrnsted to Patnngshdh’s mother Sagaudbdi^ and a joint yearly 
allowance of £200 (Hs. 2000) was fixed for tho maintenance of tho 
other hro widows and their sons. The snecession fee due to tho 
British Government wasj without affecting its future payment, 
remitted as a fevour. In 1835 there wore ci^ity-throo villages nud n 
yearly state rovenno of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) of which £000 (Rs. GOOD) 
were from transit and excise duties and JWOO (Rs. 4000) from land 
revenue. In succession to PataugshdhIIL, who died without heirs 
at Bombay in 1805 (11th June), his widow adopted Ndrdyanrdv 
grandson of Mddhavrdv, Patangshdh III.’s uncle. This Ndrdymnrdv 
called Vikramshah rV. died on tho 23rd July 1805. It seems thnt 
before the disposal of Ndrdyanrdv’s body bis young widow 
Lakshmibdi, at tho advice of Gopikdbdi his mother and guardian, 
adopted as her son Malhdrrdv tho present Chief, who was then 
about ten years. As is shown in tho accompanying family tree, ho 
was the son of ono Shldhas-rdr, a descendant of Laviirdv. a brothci* 
of Krishnnshdh the ninth chief. 


At the tune of llalhdrrdv’s adoption tho state was attached, and 
the mdmlatdur of Ddhdnu was for a timo placed in charge. When 
tho adoption was sanoUoued, the management of the state was 
Gopikdbdi, on condition Hint a sticccsfiion fco 
of £2000 (Bs 20,000) wns paid and tlmt tlio yonng Clnof ahonld bo 
taught English and bo sent to tho Poona Eigli School: that not 
more tlian half of tho state incomo should bo spent; that an officer 
should bo choson to rannago tho state, who could not bo dismissed 
without the approval of the Britisb Govornment ; and tliat 
provision should ho mndo for tho adininistrntion of civil and 
mammal justice. Ou these terms tho young Chief was invested nt 

installed iu Jawhilr on tho 

leSfioTudifiSv- 1 

xooJ-oy ana Joo4-uo eliowod n 5'oarly rerenuo of £10 mo 

Apri?1800^ a“baw”oUl2f475 

24, 750). TJio expenses of the establishment wore reduced, so 
that tho expenditure was not more than ono-half of tho rovonno 
Important roads were mndo through tho 
Xdsatvddi and Dhong passes, nt a cost of.C3oOO (Rs. 05.000)- and 
wells dug and tho water-supply improved. V » 

fi r Havelock, C.S., showed that 

the Jawhdr accounts woro carelessly kept, and confused, if not 
falsified. ^0 manager Kuvarji BhApurji was tried, and, thongb 
acquitted of crimiual conduct, was found incompetent, and ronkcod 
in March 1870 ^yHr. Jaisinpdv Angria. Mr. Jnising was succeeded 
by It. Shivrdm Nilkant, wEo romainod in charge till tho young 
Chief camo of ago in 1877. The young Chief, with a suitablf. 
establishment, wont to Poona and studied under a private tutor 
In 1874 ho was mamod to a daughter of.Mahrtd" Khdii Pdtil of 
village of Kalnsta, near Igatpiiri in Ndsik. The marriage took 
E 310—89 “ 
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placo at Jawhdr on tlio 20fcli April 1874, in tlie presenco of the 
Political Agent Mr. J. W. Robertson. On the 28th Moroh 1876 the 
Bdni regent Gropihdbdi died, and the direct management of the state' 
was assumed by the Collector and Political Agent.' In December 

1875 the Chief was withdrawn from tho Poona High School, and for 
a time attended tho Poona Judge’s Ckiurt that ho might loam hair' 
the business of a British Court was carried on. At tho end of May 

1876 ho was allowed to take a share in tho management of the 

state, and on the 22nd January 1877 he assumed comploto chmge' 
Tho Chief, who is (1882) twenty-eight years old and has a son, 
enjoys second class jurisdiction, which, according to Government 
Resolution 670 of tho 5th of February 1877, gives him power to 
carry out capital sentences in the case of his own snbjects only. 
Othei'wise he has full jurisdiction over native British suhjectB 
committing ci*imes in his territory, subject to the advico of the 
Political Agent, should there bo ground for his intervention. 
Except the snccession fee, the Chief pays no tribute to the British, 
Government. Ho has no military force. Adoption is allowed only 
by tho sanction of Government, and in matters of snccossion tho 
family follows the rule of primogeniture. ' ' • , • 

Sixteen chiefs seem to havo ruled over Jawhitr. The names of 
tho first eight are (1) Paupera or Jayaba, (2) Nemshfihl. or 
Dhnlbtlrdv, (3) BhimshAh, (4) MahamadshAb, (5) KrishnashSh I. 
adopted son of MahamndshAh, (6) NemshAh II., (7) yikramshnh L, 
and (8) PatangshAb I. The names of the remaining eight rnlcrsaro 
shown in the following family tree : 

(8) Fatangsliib I. 


(9) KrishsasliAh II. 

(odopted). 

(10) TibramsIiAb II. 

(lI)KrisliiLhilhin. 

(12) Fataiigsh&h ll, 
(ndrated). 


I 

Lav^irftv. 
Kadtojirilv. 
TrimlMdijirtT. 
Devbirtlv. 
MAdbavrAr, (alive). 
MolbAtrAv. 


(13) Vikrnmsliib IlL blAdliavxdv, 
FartAptAv. 
NArAyanrAr. 


YoslivaiitrAv. 


(14) FatongshAh III. 

(IS) NArAyanrAv, 
(afterwiirds pamed 
ViktamshAb IV. adopted). 

(16) MalhArrAv, (now 
named FatongahAn IV. 
adopted). 


Por administrative purposes the lands of the state are distributoi 
over the three divisions or mahdle, of MalvAda, Kariyat-HavoH, an( 


tQov. Eca. 2532, ]3tb''ApriI M7J?. 


^Gor. Bca. 7127, 8tb Ilocombcr 1878. 
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Ganjdd, eaoli in cliurge of an officer styled mahdlkari, wLoso 
montldy pay is £2 10s. (Rs. 25). ITieso officers perform civil 
criminal police registration and forest duties under tho minister or 
Mrbhdrij whose monthly piy is £10 (Rs.lOO). They supervise tho 
collection of the laud revenue made hy tho villago accountants 
iaUiis, tho villago headmen pdlils, and tho forest inspectors. They 
also examine their accounts and records, submit periodical reports 
and returns to the minister, and cany ont his orders. 

The land is held to belong to tho state, but so long as the holder 
pays his rent ho cannot bo ousted. Tho holders of land nro tho 
actual husbandmen. There is no class of big landlords or middlomon. 
The land tenure varies in different parts of tho state. In Kariyat* 
Haveli land is measured and assessed by tho plough or ndngar. Under 
this system a rongh ostimato of tho rillago area is framed from tho 
number of bullocks and he-buffalocs employed by each landholder, 
a pair being considered to represent a plough. Tho cattle aro 
countod in July and August by village headmen and accountants, 
and tho assessment is levied at rates varying from 10s. to ICs. (Rs. 5- 
Rs. 8) a plough. In tho Malvdda division tho assessment is based 
on tho supposed productiveness of tho soil. 

Certain areas of land, locally known ns mudha or muda and 
thoka, are measured and their outturn ascertained, and, with those 
ns a standard, tho assessment on other areas and classes of land is 
fixed. Tho assessment on each mudlca varies from £1 4s. to £4 
(Rs,12-Rb. 40), and tho assessment on each tlioka from 2e. to £1 
(Re. 1 -Rs. 10). A third system of defining the areas, of land, similar 
to that adored by the survey department, is in force in tho Gnnidd 
division. Under this system, which is knoum ns bighdviii, the 
assessment rates vary from 4s. to 11s. Gd. (Rs. 2-Rs. 6J) a big7ta or 
three-quarters of an acre. Tho upland or varhas area is measured ovory 
year and assessed at 3*. (Rs.li) a higha. In 1878itwn8 determined 
to introduce into tho whole of dnwhllr tho system of rovonuo 
BurvOT m force in tho neighbouring ThAna villages. Tho rates wore 
not reduced, but tho mode of assessment was improved and leases 
on favourable terms wore granted. Tho work of measuring is now 
in progress. “ 


Tffirly years ago (1854) justice was voiy imperfectly administered 
in eml cases, when tho dispute was about a debt, the parties won 
brought into court, and, when tho claim appeared just, tho dcbtoi 
.^*^o™^“sodto pay, his property was some- 
fames attached or himself imprisoned, but, as a rule, nothing was 

state S 

Lttera o™^tor. In criminal 

mattera light olfonoes woro pumshod with fines levied b\ 

who ,^^0“ decisions an appeal lay to the 

T ^ in/estigatod tho matter, hut kept no jocord of his 

llO a fino va^ng from £3 lOs. to 

dnfnih nf was. imposed on the parties concerned. In 

default of payment tho woman was kept, by tbo Chief ns a 
bondswoman. Persons convicted of witoberoft wore' llnod and in 
default of payment, had them nose and Lguo St oF Onlj^te 
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cases of murder and gang-robbery were written depositioas taten. 
Sentences of fine, imprisonment, whipping, or the stocks, -were 
finally passed according to the Ohiers discretion. During tie 
Political Agent’s management of the state (1865-1877) four civil 
courts were established. Of these the courts of the maMlharia of 
Kariyat-Havoli and Malvdda were authorised to dispose oi suits ot 
less than £20 (Rs. 200). Claims over that amount and appeals from 
the malidll'aris’ decisions were heard in the minister's court. The 
fourth court, that of the Political Agent, exercised the powers of the 
nigh Court. In 1878 a new maJidlJiari^s court was estahlislied in 
the Ganjdd sob-division, with the same powers as the courts in other 
sub-divisions. In 1879 tho court in each mahdl was abolished, and 
an itinerant judge was appointed. There ore thus three courts, tho ' 
itinerant judge’s and Mrbhdri’s courts for original, and tho Chief’s 
court for appcllato suits. In judicial proceedings the Penal Code and 
Acts IX. of 1859 and X. of 1872, motlified by certain local practices 
and usages, are generally followed. A fee of 12i per cent (2 as. in 
tho rupee) is levied as a stamp duty on all plaints. In 1881, ^of 133 
cases including arrears, two were disposed of by the lidrblian and 
ninety-four by the circuit judge. Tho average length of time taken 
to dispose of a case was both in tho Tidrbhdrt’s court and in the 
oironit judge’s court two months. Only one appeal was disposed of 
in the GhioPs court. In 1881 there wore 185 applications for the 
oseoution. of decrees, of which 107 wore disposed of. Ciril prisoners 
are confined in a separate room attached to the criminal jail. 

In 1872, registration was introduced based on the principles 
of the Indinn Registration Act, tho minister being appointed 
registrar and the maJidlJcaris snh-registrars. In 1881, nmoteon 
documents were registered, transferring property of tho value of 
£405 (Rs. 4050). The registration fee is a half por cent; and tho 
whole receipts amounted to £3 IGs. (Rs. 88). Under the manage- 
ment of the Political Agent five criminal courts were established. 
Three of these were the courts of malidlkaris, invested vyith the 
powers of third class magistrates, the fourth was the minister s 
court with the powers of a second class magistroto and power to 
commit cases beyond his jurisdiction to tho Political Agent, tho 
fifth was the court of the Political Agent, who exorcised the powers 
of a sessions judge and heard appeals from the decisions of subor- 
dinato magistrates, Since tho Chief has assumed charge of tho 
stato, ho decides first class magisterial and sessions cases, and heare 
appeals. 

In 1881, 195 criminal cases of which 174 wore original and 
twenty-one wore appeal were disposed of. The people are orderly 
and free from crime. Robbery, insult, assault, house-trespass, theft, 
hurt, mischief, and misappropriation of propoi'ty are tho most usual 
forms of crime. 

Up to 1875-76 tho stato police force comprised only six constahlos 
and one head constable, who were posted in the town of Jawhdr, and 
occasionally told off on duty to other places. In that year tho police 
orco wa3_ mcroosed by the addition of one chief oonstahlc and six 
onstaWes, At present (1881) tho state police is twenty-one Strong, ' 
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and is maintained at a monthly cost of £17 (Ife. IrO). 
of 248, the total numbor of persons arrested, lo8 wore convicted, 
and of the property of £21 14s. (Es. 217), alleged to have boon stolon, 
£20 8s. (Rs. 204) or 04 per cent ivoro rccovored. There are no 
mounted police. ^ ^ 

The iail is under the charge of an officer called thdncddr. It is 
in a he.althy position near tho ChiePs residcnco. It has room for 
about fifty prisoners, who aro employed in keeping tho town clean 
and in in-door work. Tho health of tho convicts is attended to by 
a native medical practitioner belonging to tho state. In I8S1 thoro 
vroro ninety-two couvicts on tho jail roll and tho jail charges 
amounted to £53 (Es. 530). There are no jail receipts. 


Excluding £34,428 (Es. 3,44,280) invested in Government 
securities, tho state revenue amounted in 18S0-81 to £9010 
(Rs. 90,100), of which £2435 {Es. 24,350) or 27 per cent of tlio 
whole woro from land, £2784 (Rs. 27,840) from forests, £2101 
.(Rs. 21,910) from excise, £535 (Rs. 5350) from transit duties, and 
£1065 (Rs. 10,650) from other sources. Tho total charges nmountod 
to £6520 (Rs. 65,200), of which .€1520 (Es. 15,260) woro spent on 
cstahlishments, £702 (Rs. 7020) on public works, £304 (Rs. 30 10) 
on medicino and ednention, and £3928 (Es. 39,280) on miscellaneous 
accounts. The excise revenue is under tlio exclusive inanagoment 
of tho British Govommont, to whom, in 1880, tho chief sold his 
revenue for five years at a yearly sum of £3200 (Es.32,000). 

In 1879 four primai'y schools woro supported by the state. In 
1881 tho nnmbor of schools roso to six. Of theso ono at the town 
of Jawhdr, which teaches English up to tho second standard, is 
held in a largo school-house lately bnilt by tho Chief. In 1881 it 
was attended by 116 pupils Brdbroans, Probhus, Vdnis, Sondrs, 
Shimpis, Punts, Mardthds, Rolis, and lilusnlmdns, and had an 
average monthly attendance of soventy-nino pupils. Tho other five 
schools, at Malavda, Kurjn, Doheri, NydUfilc-Khurd, and Alavdo,hnd 
172 pupils and amonthly attendance of 105 pnpils. According to tho 
1 872 census tho nnmbor of persons ablo to read and writo was 208. 


Until 1878 there was no dispensary. Tho Chief employed a native 
medical practitioner who occasionally dispensed European medicines. 
In 1878 a disponsaiy was opened in dawhiir in n building tnndo 
by tho Chief. _ In 1881 it was attended by 1133 persona, of whom 
fifteen woro in-door patients. Tho cases treated were nmlarial 
fever, bronchitis, dysonteiy, and diarrhoea. In 1879 tho vncciunfor, 
wo IS paid £24 (Es. 240) a year, with tho help of a peon on £7 4s, 
(Its. t2) a yoai’, performed 2050 operations, all of ■which wore 
successful. Thonvorago number of births and deaths registered 
donng tho five years ending 1879 was 237 births and 219 doatlm ; 
tiio rotorns are very incomplete. 


Ja’nrbft r, the csmital of tho state, is o growing placo of about two 
hundred houses. It is built on cither side of n broad stroot, which 

SZt gorges, -on n tableland 

about 1000 feet above tho sea. Tho placo is healthy 'and free from 

excessive heat. The water snpjfiy ia at present scanty, but tho 
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Ghiof IS considonng a plan for mailing n reservoir and a 

water into the town by pipes. Within the last few yeara 
has dono much for Jawkr. Ho has built a laiSlio 
Bchool-honso, and dispensary, and, bv free ffinnfo V v , ' 
induced tho townspeople to rebuild t^ioir hoSes in a mSbeS 
stylo than formerly. The only remains aie nm t?o S 
lesidohco, the reins of a large palace and music-room ornagarUdna 
n ^ Enshnashah about 1760, and destrojfd by £ 
in 1 822. On the same tableland ns tho present town is old JawLiir 
There IS now nothmg to mark tho site of tho old town. In 1881 
a stone stop well was found completely hidden in the giound. Tho 

mLit stntois said to be tho mined fort of 

Hhopatgad, about ton miles south-east of Jnwhdr. 
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Ab a contains Sopdraaicgrait njtcicnfc centre imd 
«nt«. of So sea trade of Wralcm » 
st^luitercstinconnccKon wUi thodfepntwlqmUoTvwhctlicrthe mndns 
were among the eatUcst sailois on the Indian Ocean. 

Tineentwas satisfied that the 

Eastern Africa and Arahia dated from prediistonc tunes.® Hca-emmcd 
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iThcao notes have lisd the advanUigo of additiMis jod 4 ^>0 

follmrioe Ecntlemcn ! Mr. E.J. Ebtlen, C. S. ; Mr.O. C. “■ 

3. S. King^i Dr.0.D»Cim1i»iMr.E.H. Aitkcns Mr. J.iliDcrj yrofwsor Miwa 

i&irMsSfanslii ln«nlIalijtu«llInn8WGIiuliraMnhaniin.ad, 

’Commcrceof ttioAncicnts,!!. I®. V}ncfOt«>nS!(lcre<Uli.itthcnmdn«Dewrwere 
seamen (II. 404), and that tUo first aailora and tlio first ramers tm tlio Indian Ocean 
trcti! Arabs (11. S and 480). Again, he «iys, the Aiahs were the only nation who e<ral<! 
fuRiish mariners, carriers, or merchants in the Indian Ocean (U, G2), a no ancient 
practice of anplfiog the name India tofhcCMSla of Persw, Axnoia, and cast Alnca, 




359) seems to find in the Aiah-Persian iTords Bind, Hind, and ilang, a BMfiicicnt ospla* 
nation of the ‘Three Indies,’ a pliraso which, with rariations in tiolai), ho traces 
thraogh the wriluijgs of ceograpiicrs nod traveliers from tbo fourth to tho ^fourteenth 
centacy, a^ which snnnvcs in Uio modern espretsion Indies or East Indies, ilorco 
£olo, U. 33iiv 305. Dot tho wtirds Sind, Hind, and Zang do not enilam how tho 
word India camo to be used ot Abyssinia, nor do they account for tho conlosioD licta'Ccn 
EthiopiaasandIndi 311 atl 1 . 1 t runs through the whole oiOteck and Roman literature. 
ThoEenian Zang or Ethiopian may liy general writers have lieen used vaguely to 
inelude all eastern Africa, liut the gcogmpliccs, at least JIasndl (015) Iln Ilauhal 
(970) Allliruni (1020) and ldrial(U&0], were carclnl to use tho Arab Rabash tor 
Abyssinia and to confinbZnng to tlio Z.iuzili.lre 4 ast. (BeoSemnnd’s Ahu-I-fida, bxiv. 


Persian Guli, a use which, according to Rawliuson, slSl remains (J, It, G. 3. XXVlI, 
180). Finally, they do not account for tho Arabpractico of including Jdva and other 
Malay islands in India (Rcinnnd’s Aba.l.rida, ccexirxi, eccxo). 

The pmetico of appiring the name India to thocoasts of Pcisb, Aralu'a, and Afriet 
nmy, as Rawlinson sucgcsls JUcrodolus, 1. C,™), date from the (imq when tbo 
whoio coast Was held by a rincle Cusliiic oc Ethiopian race, lint iho iKwecfnl or 
iorceanie scUkment ol brgo Imlics of TTindiis along tho shore of ibo Indian OciMn is 
shown to ^ nossiblo by the great llindn invasions of the IWian Gnlt and tho Red 
^ which took placo dnnng Hio filth, siilli, seventh, ‘and eiglifli centuries (lioinand’o 
Ahu-l-fida, ccclratv; Mcmeir Sur. ITndo.SUOt Rnwlinton Vine. II, 0. S. 1.40). 

M«mnPAln*« AAGf..tTiVS.M. s.t *1.^ ^ a p i. .s_ •> _ a i.- 


f 1 ’’ r . '™>>y.>n umcsol iwlitical or rcliylmui distress, a large body 

hovo^en proi-idcd with a parsago across flic Indian Oetaii. 
Tnw/®. If"® J"®'®»’T^,M oM«ting Indian soUteraenla in Airiea.hlrom Keith 
joljMtonA Afnca CLomlofl, 187fi). ^lotractoof Miuninh dd Urn coral i(| 

Mnliammailnna whoaol as iro- 
|P‘ fliolcMlo and retail trad* Is in tjio Irani of i^it 

InduQB, cf whom in 1873 thoro were ovor 4t)00 of aXi anrl of nVAm 4 Mfiti OMsam 
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tliat the rule of Manu making soa-faring a crime and tlie niodcrn Brilmiiffl ' 
feeling against the sea applied to all llindus at all times. He therefore 


also Laakars or Tndian ac.amon (pp. 297, 299, 300, 301). There irere Cotch mm in 
Madag.'iscar {x>. 501), and nt Lonrenzo Marqncz on thonorth oFSoiagoa Bay then ass > 
a kargo propartion ot bnlf-cnatcn, Banyana, MnaalniilnB, and Brilimaaa (437). ^Ily, ' 
in central Africa at Taborali to (die south ot Ijako Kyausa, Cameron in 1S73 ioaiida ' 
thouaaiul Bclucliia, an outpoat ot the Sultdn ot Zanzibilr (n. 332).. 

To tlio special notices given in the text and in the History Chapter on fimda ' 
acttlcmcnts in Persia and on the Atricau coast, the folloiring general remarhe nay be 
added : 

PumiiAN Gulf. Odorio (1320) sponks ot the Bower Bniihrates as 'Imlia uitliia 
land ' (Yule’s Cathay, I. eexliii.), and Marco Polo (1200) hrings Orcatet India or 
Ilindusliln nearly as far west os Ormnz. (Yule’s Marco Polo, it. 33$), Ciuler tie- ' 
Arabs (d40-1000) tbo lauds near ths head ot the Persian Gulf wcio -colonised by 
Jots and Sanghdra (?) (Jatiln and Sdgdu) from the mouth of the Indus, and irete - 
termed Hind (Rnavlinson in J. H. A. o., New Scries, XH. 20S and Proe. E. 0. S. 1 
40 i Yule’s Cathay, I. 55 note, 3), Mnsudi (Prairies d’Or, IV. 223) slates that at til • 
time ot the Arab conquest (a.b. 640) the land nenr Basra was colled India, ‘and tto 
practice seems to go back to the beginning ot the Christian era. (Bawlinoon In J. KL 
G. S. XXIT;!. 18S). The formidable invasions of the Persian GnU from Iudia.h ■ 
sea during the sixth, seventh, eighth, end ninth centuries (compare text and Eeinands 
Abu-l-fid.t, ccelxxxiit and Itawlinson Proe. R. G. S. I. 40) are pethans one leoOT 
why the country on tho coast was called India. Sea iavasions from India may wsn 
he tho reason avhy the early Persians (n.o. 330) built no cities near tho coast (EiW, 
and Dowson, I, 613), and arhy they dammed the Tigris (RookVs Arrian, H- N®* 
Elliot and Dowson, I. 013), It scorns also jiossiblo that tho Indiaumanicd tnk! 
who some time before the Christian ora were deported to near the mar 

have boon Indian pirates or invaders from tho Persian Gulf (Elliot and Dowson, v 
612). As is noticed in tho text (p. 404 note .3) one of tho earliest fragments oihistoB 
is tho doubtful sottloiiiont in tho Persion Gulf of tho Indian AnilnWr ■who tmgnt 
the Bnlwlonians religion and crafts. (Raarlinson in J. B. A. S. XU. (A* 8.),_zrob ■ 

Afiuc-v. The wtorenoes in the History Chapter show that from very rarly tunes tie 
connection botaveon Western India and Eastern Africa has centred m three placa, m 
Gecotra and in the Abyssinian and Zanzibar coasts. In addition to its Sanskrit name 
Mosncli (916) notices (Prairios d’Or, III. 37) that, before tlicGrcoks came, tbeisimil 
of Sokotro was colonised by Hindus, and passages in M.asudi, Marco Polo, ana Itn 
Batuta (Prairies d’Or, lU. 37 ; Yulo’s Atarco Polo, II. 328, 344, 346) show that from 
the tenth to tho fourteenth century tho island was a centre of Hindu v 

has been recently argued (Philological Afuseum, II. 140 in Smith’s Diet. 
and Homan Qcograpiiy, I. GO) that tho Alcmnones of Ethiopia came from Western 
India, and, in tho oarly part of tho century, Wilfdrd’s Essay on Egypt (As. Hcs. llii 
296-4G2) satisfied Sir W. Jones (Ditto 467) that the early Hindus bad a knowleuge 

of Misrand tho Kilo. Jordanua (1320) calla Abyssinia India tho Lesser (Yule sAIareo 

Polo, IL 365), and Marco Polo (1290) andBcnjamin of’Tudcla (1150) call Abyssinia 
or Abash Aliddlo India (Ditto 300, 805). In the fifth and sixth centuries Abyssmu 
was in close connection with India (J. B. A S. XX. 292) ; mention is mndo of Imbi 
and Ethiopian olopliants being used in tho wars of the kings of Abyssinhi (Afarco Polo 

II. 308). Apollonius (a.b. l(m) a doubtful authority, mentions acolony from India to 
BUiiopia (Prianlx in J. B. A. S. XVIII. 92). In Bomaii and Greek writere from 
Virgil to Homer India and Ethiopia are used ns conrertible terms (see Smiths 
Anc. Geog. II. 43), a oonfusion which, in Sir Willmm 'Jones’ opinion (As. Rw- 

III. 4, 6), can be cxpliuned only by Indian settlements in Abyssinia, As rcgariu 
Zanzibar settlements Jordanus (1320) calls the Zanzibar const India Tcrtia (yolen 
Cathay, 182), ond Alarco Polo (1290) calU Zanzibar an Indian island (Yolo’s Ed. II. 
356). Bitter holds that the Hindu colonies in Zanzibar were not confined to tlie 
coast. Ho notices that in modem times banian trees or Indian figs have been 
fraud planted near the faDs of the Congo river on tho west coast of Amca in Be.arly 
the same latitude as Zanzibar (Erdkundo, Baud IV. Abcli. LL 661). The existence 
of a highavay of trade across Africa from the Congo river was known to the Portu- 
guese before they rounded tho Cape of Good Hope. (Ditto and compare Stevenson's 
Sketch of ^scoveiy, 330). 'When they reached Afozombiquo they found that tho 

.m?’ coast easily undoratood a Kafir of Gnineo who was in Paulo da Gama’s 
boat (Three Voyages of Vasco do Gama, 79). Ptolemy (A.B. 150), who had a consi- 
Uorablo knowledge of Central Africa, shows two inland trado routes from. about 
/-onator, ono w^st tothe Atlantic, the other north to msir Tripoli (see 'Atrici Alnp 
. in Rertius Bd.),^ Tho tninic across Africa still remains. C&nieroii in 1874, who 
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diej may have boen merchants and ahipovmeTs^wcro never sailors. On the 
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crossed from near Zanzibar to the Congo river, found the traffic of tho Indian Ocean 
and the Atlantic meet in the heart of Central Africa (Keith Johnston’s Afrion, 349). 
A tBiTnoi(1020) noticea that the Comayris to tho south of Zanzibar profossctl the Indian 
rclimon(Reinaad's Abn-l-fido, cecviii.) endSmeo (1811) detected an Indian element in 
the Sawdhilis of the Zauzibtr coast.' {'ftaas. Bom. Oe^. Soe. VI. 93). The fact that 
the people of Madagascar are of the same stock os the Malays (Keith Johnston’s 
Africa, 831), or pemaps rather of tho pre-Malay PolyncMans (Furnandor’s The 
Polynesian Xtace (1878), 1. 140), shows aeross what wide stretches of Sea early settle- 
ments were made. 

Hindu sottlementa in Africa have the special interest that reoent writers on the 
nido stone monuments of the east and tho west are inclined to explain tlio sameness 
in character and in certain details to a movement of an eastern tribe throng Africa 
into Western Surope. Col. Leelie (Early Tribes of Scotland, II. 478) holds^at the 
remains of rade stono monuments furnish proof of a Celtic migration from the heart of 
Africa through Spain and France to tho north of Scotland. This implies no more 
direct connection between West India aed East Africa than tho general accepted 
view of the spreading of races from Central Asia. Bnt Hr. Fergnsson goes further 
and holds that the apparent Indian element in tho monnmenta in Algiers is dne to 
some western 'movement of an Indian people, probably within historic times, or to 
the influence of Buddhist missionaries. {Kudo Stone Monnmeuts, 414 , 43s. 40S 
4gM07). ’ * • 

Two aomevrhat daabUal insiaaecs of largo Indian settlements in East Africa remain 
to bo noticed. In tho Central Soudan to tho wcet of Abyssinia is a settlement nf 
Ksnuris whoso name and certain peenliarities of longuimo snegest a connootion with 
the Indian Hravidians (Caldwell’s Hravidian Grammar, SO { Keith Johnston’s Africa, 
176, 188). _ ^ 

radoubtodly points to an 
. .Rw. III. 7) Sir W. Jones 

i - , . — nghdrsor Sanganians of Smdb, Catch, and 

Kathiawdr had settled on tiio ebetes of tho Red Sea end passed througli Egypt into 
*,?i***'f’?* Ruropo os tho Zingani or Zingari that is the gypsies. There oro two 
jumeulties in the way of this theory, Tho present gypsies of Eevnt seem to 
hove no trace (Newbold in J. E. A. S.Kvl, 2{@-300j of tlie word SanghAr or Zingari, 
and, except the Heiobi who may have come from Vemcn, their language pointa to a 
paswe fiom India throngh Persia, Turkey, and Arabia. Tho eccouj difficulty is 
^at tbuugh the earliest fcirm of tho mvmo by which the gypsies were known in 



west by sea t!, ‘rough E^nt to Enripo:"" ' 

The SanghArs are atfll nddoly spread in India. Besides in Cutch and KAthiA- 
wAr, under the names SongAr and Binghar they eocro to oconr to the south-eest' 
of Agra, in Umorkot, the Gangetio provinces, and eastern India. (Elliot's Races 
North-West Provinces, I. 332 ; EHiot's Sutmlementary Glossary, 61 : Bombav 



So faiiions were the SangbArs or Sanganians in the seventeenth contnry Giat in Ocilbv’s 
Catch is referred to fp. 293) as Sanga. SnnghAra or Sengars appear in tho 
list of Rajput tribes, bnt according to Tod (UAjosthin (Madras Edn.) I. 76-107) they 


Aimng Cncll^ Oypsl» the for water. Are, hair, and eye are pant, yoy, Jnf, mtt omone 
Kora egiae GyntlM, ndni.iay, M.Jatt amoni Persian Gypsies wtni, aft. M(, nlri, and unonE ]£irrntlu 
Thoc<inetiiondtnE.Gul<.TAti aonuarr ednt, dy, vul, dntA, “ 
fThechletniodcmtomisofthomuxiDarebiSmlnZmeali, InltalyZInzarl, in Gomianr Zteenner In 
ButsIaZ ganch, in Turkey Tcbtnehlan, In Syria J.nganlh, and in Peis a Zinear. In the 
tup tho name appeara as Sefeanae (n Germany and In ihe thirteenth a d perhaps as earlv as the nimn 
century In Turkey In Europe and In Grecee as Aslykanol or At-b'gVanot. Betaceii ti o tenth and the 
seventh centniy they enpeu in Poijla as Sa.4n. Ueehtes ftma the BanESnlani nr BanehArs theia 
names hare been dorltcd tiom the CSienEars e PmdAb tribe. Trumpp In Ed. Iter. cXLVllt 
fiomSakAn thet is BakAn or SfcMhIan Sf Bawilnson Proe. U-'O. B. 1. 40) ItdUi Zanc iPi item 
Burton In academy znhUaich 1S7A: trom Zeng <10 rest (or rnddr) Ca^ Bbiit: 
reddler Capb NewMid 3, U._A. S. XVI, 310; tram the Kurd tribe Zenyheneb I)ettnur’sn,c).£,j|. 
IT. 824 ; and from two gypey worts rArn moon and Iim snn by IiCjand. -The Gypsies, sij, ~ 
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other hand, from the Sanskrit name Socotra, that 
Fortunate, and from certain Hindu-like divisions 


is SukJiatara or the. 
Mid ciistoms sniosg 


were never fWous. Urn BaWto (1340), ifarco Polo (1200), and Masndi M 
mention Sokotra.ea a centre of BCindu piracy (Masndi’a Prairies d’Ur 111 n ■ Vnv* 
MareoPolo,n 3M,344 345). Thattho§oko?rinira‘^ 

and Kerks who from 6indh Cutcli and Kdtlliftw.tr mied the Inilian seas unuS 
probaUe by MaeudPa statomrat (111. 37) that Sokotra was n station forttclnto 
e “PP'ie" to the pirates of CuUh u,d 
Ssomnftth and which he denvesfrom toiro or hero the name 'ol their boat. lAlBimnl 
in JSUiot and Dou Mn, I. 8o, ^). It curiously supports tho connection beUecn tlio 
oanghftrs ud the Zingan or Gypsies, that bera the name of the Cutch pirate cnftii 
Si®*!.. . ® j;'®” (Encyclopicdia Britannic.!, hWEditicn.’ 

X. 614 ! Borrow’s Komani Word Book, 22). In the eighth century the SanghJisstea 
to appear as tho TangAiaeme or Snng&mcrns whom the Arab writensssoaateinniner 
Witt the Mods Keiks and dftts (Ellitit and Dowson, I. 376, 508). According to Atsb 
Wntcra tteee tribes, taking their wives and children, wont in mighty fleets moving Irng 
distances ns far as Jidda on theBcd Se.! and occasionally settling in grenl strengtl.' 
In tho sixtli ceiitttiy their piracies and raids are said to hare made rianshirvan 1^ 
Sasstmian insist on tho cession of tho Bciuchistan const (Iii^an Antignary, YIIL 3S5), 
In much earlier times the Snngfaftrs perhaps again appear in the Raugadas or Ssngftifts 
whom Atoxander’a Greeks (ILC. 325) found to tlio west of tho Indus end betacca its 
eastern and westem mouths (McCrindle’a Comnicreo nndNnvigationof tbeEiytlmcan 
Sea, 177 f_ Vincent’s Commerce of the Ancients, I. 198). Ap.!rt from this dmiltfal 
mention in Alexander’s times the evidence seems sufficient to support Sir IS'dliam 
Jones* suggestion that from early times the Sangliftn or Sangonians of Cutcli in3 
Kftttiftwiir were in a position to make scttlcmcnte on the shores ot the Bed Sea. Sir 
William Jones’ theory that the gypsies of Europe passed from India tlirongh 
seems to have been accepted for a time. A fuller knowledge ol the Ronani et 
Enropenn gj’psy tongue proved tho correctness of his main contention that the 
gypsies camo from north-west India. At the same time the traces of Fetsinn end 
Armenian in Komani and the absence of tmees of Coptic or Arabic diacreiUtefl the, 
view ttat^the gypsies entered Europe from Egypt. 

That some perhaps most Europcim Gypsies passed west through Fcnia and Asm, 
Alinor to eastern Europe seems beyond donbt. Besides tho evidcnco of lantnuge, 
within the last two thousand years there are traces or records of at least six westerly 
movements among tho frontier tribes of north-w csl India which may be incladedundcr 
the general term Jftt.'t The last movement scorns to have been caused by Taimor’s 
oonqnests (1398-1420) and the wanderers seem to have picked up and carried with, 
them into Europe a number of the cnilicr Indian settlers in rcreia and western 
Asia. At the same time it seems probable ■ that tinder tho name of At Sigka- 
noi or Asikani on earlier horde entered Europe fiom Egypt. The orgmaent that 
becanae ROmoni has no Coptic or Amb words Uie gypsies never passed through 
Egypt loses its force when it is remembered that tliere is no trace of Artwe, 
Synan, or Turkish in Itomani, though some of the gypsies ore knohn to hate 
Settled in Asio Sfinor on their way west, (Edin. Rbv.Ca1iVIII._144). _Therefoie, 
even though it loft no trace in their language, the Asikani or Singani may 
have passed through Egypt on their way to Europe But is it the case 
that there are no traces el Egypt in the Komani tongue? The earliest preek 
form of tteir namo At Sigkonoi, and a later form Asigani, suggest that the imtiai 
At or A. is tho Arabic A1 the, and that the A1 uas changed into At hecauBolike 


* Their setUements end raids on tlie Pcnlan Gulf In the eighth and nlua revtiuies wereon to pwl 
a scale that tho nhoio stioneli ol the Khalits nat brouxhi njmlnct them and when difeated th 07 wen 
tantportcdtaAtlaJIlnarCRaiTUnsoiilnFroF. It O. S. 1 tO;Ilnc.Br t. X. 017) Aceordliio to llin-al Atir 
fa d. 768) tho Ki rks made descents os far up the Rod Sea as didd i (Rcliiaud’s UemolrSurl’Inde 181 nets 
8). The resmUanco between lomo of Masudi't Abjssliilan tnbee and Uioio aasoclaled pitates, tlA 
XaeounA with the Sauehftn, the JTortanift with the Hcrjte or Kaniks, the AfnfiifsA with the Ueds. 
ud the Vane with tho lien seems worthy of noUce (compare rialnes d’Or, HI. S3, and BUIot and 
Dowson, I._608, SSO). 

t These BIX niOTemente ntOi 1, n doubtful tninsplanfing of Berks, Slndls, KolK Hods, nnd other west 
Indian tribes aome time beibro the Christina ora (Elliot and Dawson,!. e0SAlS):.S, tho Mneing ot 
mo Lurie or Indian inuelcIaM ro Persia by Brhmm Oor about A.n, SfiO iind their eubsraucut dlipor- 
Sion (Itf^llnson In Proc. It. OK L dlh;S. the deportins: ofKcrLe.Sanpftis, and Jfttein tneolehthand 
ninth wnturtoo from the Pendan Oiilf to Asia Sllnor. (Ditto and Xnc. Brit. X. 617) ; s, a* doubtful 
mlnatloo of J&lBWC8twMMte,rlbalr defeat in India by Mahmud of GhasiiIIa lOSSiS, a displacement 
™t Minor duriug thecoiinucsta of theEeI]ukl (Wlh e.ntuiy) 

tho tSSt'of'mihnnrS ' *’ * at the eloseoftba fourteenth eentiny 
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tho people o£ east Arabln, Iasscii came to the conclusion that the first 
sailors andeolonizers on the Infiinn Ocean came from Indw.i Tliia vww 
is adopted by Duncker, alio agrees udth lessen that the mention hy 
Agatharcidfs (n,c. 200) of leather boats on the Saba'an or Yemen coast 
shows that the Amhs were not deep sea sailors.- It is also accepted hy 
the recent .Vfri«iii trawller Schweinfurth who holds that tlie shipping and 
the coast towns of tho Eetl Sea aro of Indian origin.® Tliongh this opinion 
is somewhat e.xtreme, there Is little doubt that from the earliest times tho 
Hindus hare been among tlie chief s.ai1ors and colonirers of tho Indian 
Ocean,-* In tiinVr, iron, sail cloth, and cortfegci India lias nhvay.s been 
ridi, and the examples given in the History Chapter show that from tho 
earliest historic times Hindus have been able and willing to inako long 
voyages on tbe Indian Ocean and to settle on its most distant shores. 

An examination of the names of the vessels which now ply on tho 
Thina coast, and of tho words thatdcnotu their parts and their ^'ar, shown 
that, of the names of vessels alwul two-thinls and of tho names of tho 
parts of vcs-sels and of shipping gear about four-fifths are of Indian origin. 
At the same time it .seems unlikely that sailing and l)est-building did not 
spring up of thcmsolves in the Red Sea. Tlie high shores of tl>e Red Sea 


the modem Turkish the old Arab form of tho name was Tchuirani. Nrit to 
Eangant or Zingiri the licit known name for the cvp’ies is Ilom Horn b( shirs a pypsy 
rocaus fn tlioir spcceh a man and a linshsnd and Kom af*o means a man ami a hnebsna 
in TOodrni Coptic (Cd. Rev. CLJiVIil. 140), Again tho gvpsics n«e giipA/os <DiUo 
142) apparently Egyphan or Copt, as a term of reproach. 1 liat they camo from Rgypt 
to Euroiie issnpiiortol hy tho fact that the At Sigkanoi arc first notired (llth con* 
tutyl in Crete, the part of Europe nesre st Egypt, and that they arc thtro described 
as of tho race of Ham (Eno. Bnt , Rintli Ikiition, X.()I2). In tho beginning of tlio 
fifteenth e(nturj'fl»;.i4.'>Sh ailun they seem to have Wn Joined by n second horrlo 
from Armenia and Asia Itinor, the .^aneo Zin.ma or .*<anghilra stated thstthc; rame 
from Eg} pt and their alstcmsnt was accepltd ati over Europe, besides tho name of 
Egyptian, wbiih has been shortened into rmphtos in Grrrre, Oitano in Spain, and 
Gypsy in England, tho Sekanao or Ziiipn were in Cyprus, perluips also in Austria, 
called Aganens or tho children of llagar, Xnhians m aonio parts, i'arawni in 
Tnrkey, and Phsraoh-nrpck or chtldrm of Pbarmh in Magyar or Hungary.' A. 
cunous trace of tho b-Iief in the Gypsy connection wiUi Egypt reinaimd till 
lately in tho oalh odininistcrod to Gj-psiea in Hnnnnan courts of filslico, ' As kinR 
I’haroali was engulfed in tho Rod .*<ca may I bo if I speak not the truth’ (Ed. Rev. 
CXLVm. 120, 121, 12’; Eno. Hnt.. Ninth Editioa, X. C12). Ag.ain their leadotu' 
titles mark tho finl OTpsies ns belonging to sonlh-east Europe and Egypt. In 
1117 tho first band of &can.ao who apiiaartd in Germany was led by tho duko of 
Little Egypt, and io Scotland in 1000 tho • Egyptians’ aicr.-* l-d by thofarlsof Cyprus 
and Gnccc, and by tho count of Little Egypt (Enc. But., Nintli Edition, X. bl2 ; 
Ed. Bov. OXLVIlI, 117), Some of tlio earliest bands (1420) knew tlint they originally 
camo from ln<li.a. (Enc. Bnt , Ninth Edition, X. 01.7), end others of the same horde 
seem (tho pa*ssge is doiihtfiil) to Iiasc said that they camo from India through 
Ethiopia (M, ftev. CXLl’iir. {2i). Their know ledgo of their Indian orfpn seems 
a reason for holding tbst tho Sitanao or .SaiigliArs noro correot in stating that they 
svero eettUd m Egj'pt lieforc they c.aino to Euroiie. 

Whether any of tho Snnghtlrs or Zingari ps-ssed along north Africa to Spain is 
doubtful. Gjpsica arere aery c,arly in >>paifi {1 H7) bnt the presence of Greek in tho 
Spamsli Romani seems to show that tlioy tame oiorland from eastern Europe. 
(Eno. Brit X. C13-Clfi), Of tho gypsies of north Africa somo wore deported from tlio 
sooth of France iu lg02 (Ditto (il.<l, ollicrs have apparently eomofrom Spain, and a 
third donbtfiit ulcincnt secmi to lie iia.«sing west across Africa 

t Ind, Alt II S83, S8G. Cninparo Jones in Asiatio Uetearches, 111, S>, 10. 

* Dnneker's Histon* of Antiquity, and lessen Ind. AU II. 037. 

* Heart of Africa, I. SI Comparo Burckhardt (Traacls in Arnhta, I.'4t): 'Tho 
Arabs are not sailors. Tfio tiiuiicr comes from Asia Jbnor, the cans'as from Egjpt, 
nnd tho sailora from Tcmen and Somilli. 

* A good summary of tho Arab claims to haro been among tho chief sailors of the 
Indian Ocean is given in Storenson's Sketch of Piscovoty, 230. 
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encouraged the early seamen to venture long distances from the land • 
its islands offered them safe havens in stormy vreather j and the necessities 
of Egypt and the products of Arabia ensured the seamen a rich revrard.^ 
Job, probably about B.C. 1500, mentions the ships of Ebeli,^ and it ' 
has been noticed that the silver models of ancient Egj'ptioh vessels in 
Marriott’s Museum at Boulak closely resemble the present Amb baghla.^ In 
the words used for the different grades of seamen ; in tlie names of vessels; 
and in the names of the ports, rigging, and outfit of vessels, there is a 
strong Arab element and there is abundant evidence that from very 
early times the Arabs have ranked among the most darmg and skilfal 
seamen of the Indian Ocean. The early history of the Phoenicians seems 
to point to the islands and narrows of the Persian Gulf as a third very 
early centre of seamanship and ship-building,'* and there is also a strong 
Persian element in modem Hindu seafaring terms. 

Of the words in use for the different grades of seamen only a small 
number are Hindu. Of the terms for the Jiigher grades ndkhoda or 
chief captain is the Persian nakhuda sardng, properly sarhang, is a word 
meaning commander or boatswain from cor head and hang the Persian army , 
or soldier; and malim or navigator is the Arab mvallim teacher or master. 
TiUidel, or captain of a small boat, alone seems to be Hindu from Idmlti 
nband v* evew. Hindus generally call Hindu seamen or -boatmen by 
their caste name, khdrva in Gujordt, koli on the Mardtha coast, and 
ambi on the Horadtak rivera The only general terms in use for sailor 
are the Arabic khaldsi from khalds freedom or discharge, end laskar frort ' 
the Persian lashkar an army. The use of these Persian and Arab terms 
does not arise from the went of Hindu words. Captain in Sanskrit W 
naukddhgaksh and natikddhipati, and sailor is samtidraga and ndrit But 
none of these words are in common nsa The fondness for foreign terms 
for seamen is shown by the general adoption, at least in Bombay harbour, 
of the E^lish or part-£nglish kapidn and botvdla. 

Among the present Hindu sailors and boatmen of IVestcm India the 
chief deep-sea sailors who make voyages across 'the Indian Ocean ate 
the Khdrvds of Gujardt and Cutch. These men are of Rajput or part- 
Bajput descent, and perhaps represent the fresh seafaring element that 
was introduced into the Hindus of Western India between the Brst and 
the sixth century after Christ, The ^only Hindu mdlors of tlie North 
Konkan coast who now make voyages across -the Indian Ocean are the 
Khdrvds of Damaru They sail Portuguese brigs of about a hundred tons 
in all weatliers, steering by the compass and by charts, and voyaging 
OB far ns Mozambique, journeys which Sometimes take os long as eight 
months.^ During 1881, 'exclusive of Damon and Bombay traders, the 
chief long voyages made by native craft were two dhingis, probably 
Kardchi boats, which went from Jaitdpur in Ratndglri to 'O^nnada in 
Makmn; one ganja of Kardchi which went from Bolsdr to Madagascar) 
a Cutcli ganja ■which went ftom Broach to Arabia ; and a Bombay bdrkat 
of 35|- tons which went from Brodch to Arabia. Two of the captains 
were Musalmdns, the rest were Cutch Hindus of the Khdrva casto.i' 


* ^horde’s Amhin 'Patnea, 300, 301. s Chapter IX. 20. ' 

Patirea, 301 ; Mr. James Douglas, Book of Bombay, Anglia's 

* Ind, Alt 11,5 compare Hawlinson’s Herodotus, IV, 241. 

- vrom tide ymp and IkinlA from khvd self and d or di coming, in the senso of 

oymer nr captain. Capt. J, S. King, Bo.S.C. 

* Mr. Simcr. ' » jlr. g. H. Aitknn. 
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Tct parpov*^ of eowpsmnn thn pivval namw of tjic tlilTcti'nl croft 
tint Ikw.i? to or vs«it «:'* Tlfina c«iNt may Iv anmnpMl umicr thn-#' hcailt : 
Grnt ra! (<'nu» fnrAninii rliip, \ c; -ft, or craft : natnM of IraiHtij; ntid fiiiiinj; 
v<»i-U ; atstl nam*-<. of t.insU craft tir caiu«t-v 

There nn' revett pcucral temn m<-amng vrticl or mft, lirm.ir, Mrltit, 
gthf.Uy.JiLU, « IP, ttod tirXnii. 

BWl<\s i*, in p'ticral tt**’ in TliStii in tho rcftf* of co-xtini; craft 
it incluU'S swell n-iill »•> Ifm r •J'trw to wliith the term ^nlbnl 

• is i,3t «} plif J. On th" nijii r Inntl it ilo^ not iticlmh* canoes ; n Aorfi 
« re! ft hium, Arcvjnlin!.' to the W/ighor llcail I'atil of (ho Alihig 
Kc'i* R cstio~ or /.''sV is rall^st n f-orit-tin. TItc oripin of the wonls fslriw* 
ami t*. «iowli:fiil. !!»<• early Vorttijui'e (IfiOO-lfilO) in the 

Straits of llalv llnamlrh fvw:.<l f, irJEot app'in) f/> Minll l>oats nttftehc^ to 
thspT. In liurwjie. ftli T t}i« larhR'asnrtrttialtr Rfonll As Mrnv in 

means n j:r>*.st l>esl mvl lisrinmiha n little I'oat, the u«e of (.nrvL-in 
near Cliswl faso-jr: the sieie that llie wc.rsl entne to linlia from the 
J’erta£rBe*e. JJtii, K\ it notire-l lal/r, hark r”<!i!s to mi» of the l-oat 
aaiii'i 'ehifh the »s«t oml the scrst Im*- in mioinwu Ttsiva is iitetl in 
the Ijnttn writer*, of the fifth ctrttwrj , nml two or llin" htmdrrtl vcnri 
Is’er an*! lorJja are the of the IJaisi'-h on'! Konnan pirato 

Wtt.5 

O'l/’.jf j» ffnejr.lly «*'»! of htr,re for* 5pn st'*el» mrli ns r.nplish rliins 
ftR'l »S*s»r«-rt Th" wort! t'-'iM i<> l*e the Atitharic nr A!'trsHii.tnj(»/«i 
ft lt*si, t)>e Ara'i:-/i«i !<ehia pfi'S'eniKV'.! Iionl itt Yemen nmt linn! h l»rin(t 
ir.terchsj.pt s!'!e s»idi llie istly I’frrtttcti' »e (lf*10) (numl >jr!iia» nr 

tmal! ly,>ts in th'* f’lmiti t'f ISs!'»!msji<iel> ♦ TIii* n«>nl U inl'Tt'ttiiiR 
6t it r-'-tf." to Iv the orisin of the llnsttsh jn!!y1*ost. .!tilly-!>^wi is 
tr'*r.»m!lj <!»rjs'e*! from yaw!,,l'til ns the yawl was it"*!f n rmitll l>«at, 
it is *]jfi.ra)i tA efplain t!.e odilitiou nf tin* won! !>esl. The wort! jolly- 
Iatss opje-art M !Ai/te h) seSrml of the r< venf'vntji cenCiirj* voyager. 

Ken fV'rvasrs, V||f. 103) sw?r'*t» that t!»« oncitm! fonn «s y.ifienf, 
ftS'l I^r. |j.s Cutdrt T.otif'S tliat yifr.iJA U a l’orlw};ue\e won! for n s«e*il. 
Jn the last c/;jt*jnr the yu/i'jvif s-js a war leiAt, a largo rose l>o*t of 
ahfjyt eetef.'ly t«n»* tritli «!ie jn.sin and one rmall mast. It carried aix 
or tight llirr^'/ir fonr t'Anmlir pins amt was pm-rally tire*! to tow the 
^f.«!rsi,t Tlte V 'tnt ifswi reeins ftl*o to !*e tlir ttngin of gnlli-y, ptllmn, and 
psllra'*, jjRities said to lisv>* lerri l>mnj;!ii into th<* MediterrMicnn by tlm 
VenetLsns frtM the Ssraecn*. nlpfitit tl.«* fifteenth <•» ntiiiy.* TIk; r.sme 
w'.ri! te..ns to Rj-j-far in yjnft'f, 'thi'h, aets-riling to fflesiuson, wan the 
J‘li>r}iiewn «oril for a wercl,Bntmaii.* 

Ghvrjh, neenrdiiig to CandyV Mnritllti niefionary'' W'ttnn Aral*. U*it, 
ft!; th" s*T,rd u‘"i hy th" Amin, this rc*-m'» tjnlilc»'ly. A imm* likely 
drrisBti*';* t"Wi; to !»* th" Andde ghvrriih crow. An in rliown in ill') 

• C.itie.i-'.tu-.'* *.f AUesijijef'iee, U. "Viand III. Pd. In the tevrntrenih rcntiiry 
l},« w,i>N hot ftp'l itliist" w>tr ai i.hr.l t-onikU st-twl*, fitaln, ami |■ll>llaret. Ks'rra 
V.,»,*», VIU tW), 'J A SM. 

t'rveAi. (I'.tym'ileei' nl Uiclt' wry, f*. V.) eiahw •*»ik and hsrjin the *sme. and 
tfS'tsIrdh toll." Krst'ilin tnff a rondrAt. t'aptahi King and Mnmhl I.ntralla1i 
*'*»*Xe>t thst 111 " tinl .e, s M>1 *> may le* a rtirtuiri stoni and Iw drrivnl fttim lh» 
p«t>'»'i Mr./ntt *e «el,*h' df»,'f!*r. Stpn Itlow under /Mri/e. 

» Cat'tn)" ,T. 1*. Kii it ! »."n|A»e I’.ighy In Tnn«. IVim, tSeop. Kw. VJ, flX 

• CV,n.r.-.'sil»li<Ti"t alliti'jiirr'inr, II, KIO and HI. O*. 'Ihe Jf/artltde'erihirl as a 
ttod t,f l.sniiie lit' a cstat* I which plie* in the Straits, 

a rjr,,«r*4 Vtiyi.’e, I, <1 and 11. 2I4.UIC flTfAJ. 

• Un'l'ny'a Mrrel.ant Hliipiilag, 1. dl'I. Taylor 0% or«1s anil Tlaees, <45, noth 2) 
ilfrirr* gnlleoii irnei thn Walloon* or fl'niish. » Wi'teh of I)i*ewcry, 141. 
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Ti-ade Chapter the S-Wi was formerly the chief var vessel o! the Thin, 


coast 

espe< 


*•• «eep-aea Arab and Indian vessels 

icioily 01 the Xonkan pdtimar. * 


Jahaa is a general term for a largo v<>ssel. The word in Arabic means 
vessel in the general sense of utensil ; in Persian it means a shipi It fa 
used by Friar Oderic in 1320, and is the ordinary Musalmin w ord for a 
vessel 


Ifdv. 


Tiriati. 


Foreign Vessels, 


Baghla, 


DAou. 


Botel. 


Mv is used diiefly of creek feny-hoats about tlie size of a macXtn 
(3-20 tons). The woi-d is of Sanskrit erigin, and is one of the few sea 
terms wliich the Aryan languages have in Common. < 

Tirkati in Marithi and tatkali in Qnjardti, perhaps tinkdlhi or three- 
masted, is the common Hindu word for nn European sailing ship. It 
corresponds to tlie Arabic safari or Voyager. Steamers are knOTO ns 
aghoU. 

Of the twenty-four vessels tliat are found on the Thana coast, five are 
foreign and nineteen are local. The five foreign vessels are the laghh, the 
dhati, die hotel, the dhangi, and the kothia! 

Baghla is a large deep-sea vessel of A+ab or Eed Sea oiigiu. The name 
is generally derived from the Arabic haghla, a mule, bccduse of its canyiag 
power. A better derivation seems to he from baghghal slow, the trading 
vessel, opposed to sanbuk die passenger-boat apparently from sabk fast 
or outstripping.* The shape of the btighla is said to have remained 
unchanged since early Egyptian times. Ganfa the name for a large baghla 
with a fi^ro-head is of doubtful origin.® 

Bhau is a large vessel which is falling into disuse.- Tliey never vfait the 
Thdna coast. Their origin is in the Kcd Sea. The word is used vaguely 
and is applied to baghlds. It seems to appear in Nikitin’s (1470) travels 
as the tavas in which people^ sailed from Pereia to India.* 

Botel is a large vessel found both on the Arab coast and in the Perann 
Gulf. According to Dr. G. DaOunha, the word, like the Gujardt balila, 
and the Suaheli or Zanzibiir coast batUla comes from die Portuguese 
hotel a boat.'’ This derivation is confirmed by Captain Low, who, without 
noticing the similarity of name, says, ‘ The batil has more of the ISurqpcan 
form than any odier Indian vessel Tlia after-part shows the origin to 
have been Portuguese j they are said to lie of the same shape os die vessel 
in which Vasco da Gama came to India.’® The Poi’tnguese balel is the 
same as the French bateau and the Celtic hat. The word seems to belong 
.to the east as well as to the west, os it appears in the bahxla of Jdva.^ 
It seems also to ho used both in the 'cost and in the west in the double 
sense whicli die word vessel bears, thot is both a sailing and a drinking 
vessel, boat and bottle in the west corresponding curiously to bate! and 
batahi the Ednareso for a cup or small vessel,® 


* Pictet’s Olives Indo-Enropdenncs, IL 179-180. s Cnpt, J S King 

,»Cfa,pt. King suggests the Peraumoa’d agmunry or store-liouaa i ilunshi GhuUm 
Wuhamtnnd suggests the Persian gliunja a rosebud in reference to the form of the 
S^ro-hend. 

J Bom. Gcog.'Soo. VI. 92. 

”/ Bafael m Lindsaj’s Merchant 

Shipping, 11,4 The puzdmgdiflerence of opiWon among the Portuntese authori- 

J**® San Kafacl or the San Gabriel is 
J?*® San Rafael, which was Vasco da Gama’s oiiginal 
the San Gabriel. Three Voyages of 

^ Crawfurd’s Dictionary of the Archipeiage, Pf, 167. 
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Dkangi is a large vessel belonging to the Makran const. The 'n’ord is 
said to mean a log in Beluchi.^ ' It seems also to be Bravidinn and is 
said to be in use on the Goddvari.!’ In Gojarit the larger vessel seems to 
be called danga, and, besides it, tliere is a sihaVor dhangi like a canoe, except 
tliat it is alvnys bnilt never dag oat.^ In this sense tlie word d/iingg has 
been adopted into English, 

Kothia is a large ship belonging to Catch and KdUiidwiir, The origin 
oi the word is doubtful. It perhaps means something hollowed, akin to 
JeotKar a granary. It appears in the Pcriplus {a.d. 250) under the form 
kotimla, as one of the local vessels' that puoted Greek ships to the 
Eormado.^ 

The nineteen local vessels are the anndr, halyav, idtifa, cAkadina, gAtirdi, 
Aoddga, maehva, maJidngiri, manja, tnum, mumbda, paddo, palav, pdn- 
todla,pdlimdf,pIiani,shybdr, stivdl, and tarappa. 

Armdr is said to be used in Koldba like ghttrdb as a big vessel, originally 
a vessel of war. The word is doubtful. Armdr by itself is never used os a 
kind of sliip in Portuguese. The nearest word to it is armada a navy.^ 

jBafdv or Balydv is the Konkan fishing or racing boat The word is 
apparently Indian, the same as the baldm a canoe. Dobdsh, literally 
two-tongued or interpreters, the ship-chandlers' boats in Bombay harbour are 
baldt!f. These are the * balloons * of the early Engiiah vritets. Most of 
the present Bombay yadits are balloons. 

Batila is a GujarAt boat like the Arab hotel the word seems to be of 
Portuguese ori^. 

Chhabina is a passenger boat with a covered cabin. It is apparently a 
Persian word meaning a guard-boat 

Ghurdb is said to be a Konkan trader of about 200 khandis. This is tho 
old war vessel or grab of which an account is given in the Trade Chapter. 
The probable origin of the namo is given above. 

IFoddga is an AlibAg name for the pdtimdr. Tlie word is EAnnrcso. 

Maehva is of Sanskrit origin, as if maUyavdha or fish carrior. 
Except in Uran the Konkan maehva is used not for fishing but in tho 
coasting trade. Tho GujArat maehva, a diOTcrontly built boat .from the 
Konkan maehva, is used for fishing. Maehva is also a general term in 
GujarAt for small craft of one and a half to ton tons (5-30 khandia).'^ 

Mahdngiri is a greater or longer maehva. TIic origin is doubtful 
According to Moleswortli (IVIarAtlii Dictionary), it is the Sanskrit mahdyiri 
that is great hill, so called because of its bulk. Tliis seems unlikely. 
Perhaps tho word may be the Persian mahi fish and giri catch.7 The same 
word seems to appear in tho class of MAngela fishermen who aro found in 
DAhAnu and in SAlscttc. Like the maehva, the ThAna mahdngiri is a 
coasting trader not a fishing boat. 

Afanja is said to be the same as maehva, Tho word is doubtful, but 
apparently Indian. Mr. ‘Whitworth states that the GujarAt manja is an 
undecked croft of tho samo shapo bow and stem, and from thirty to seventy 


* Mr, J. Pollen. * Pandit BhagvdnlSl Indraji. • Wdgh P&til. 

* Ocographim ‘Veteris Scriptorcs, I. 25. 

f ’ Pr. G. Oa Cunha. Tho change from armada to drmdr is not groator than tho 
more recent change of man-of-war to manvdr, * Mr. Whitworth, C. S. 

' Mr. Ebden notices that tho chief poonliarity of tho mahdngiri is its length of hull 
and suggests tho Dravidian giri or grrt meaning line ns it Lohgdine. "- 
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tons (100-200 hJiandia) burden. The word is perhaps connected with 
manji a hod in the sense of a load carrier. 

ifum also is doubtful ; it is apparently nn-Sanskrit Hindu, Mum is 
used of a water vessel as well as of a sailing vesseL The word suggests n 
connection with mumbe or Bombay, i/um&e and Trumhe, Bombay and 
Trombay, forming one of the popular jingling name couplets. Molesn-orth 
notices a mumbda or greater vmm, 

'Paddo is a small trading vessel. It is apparently of Hiavidian ori^, 
os the word seems to mean undocked from pad open, opposed to the 
hapal or decked boat.* Parao is one of the Malay words for a boat* 
The word may be compared with the Greek prora a boat end with the 
English prow or forepart of a boat. 

Palav .seems not to bo in use. The word is Sanskrit. Palm is the' 
name of one of the Jdva boats, and it is one of the few boat names which the 
Aryan tribes have in common.* It has been thought to give its nome to 
the Pdlva or Apollo Bandar in Bombay, but it is doubtful whether the 
Hindu Fdlva is not a corruption of the English Apollo. 

Pdnwdla is used of small fast-sailing pdtimdrs from Chaul which bring 
fruit and vegetahlos to Bombay. The name probably comes from pdv br 
betel-leaf.* 

Pdtimdr is a fast sailer and coaster south of Bombay, apparently theEindi 
pdthrmar courier or messenger.* The Musalmdns have twisted the word 
into phalemdri to make it the Arabic snake (mdr) of victory (pjafe/i), 
The Portuguese (ISIO, Commentaries of Albuquerque, II. 78) found it on 
the Malabdr coast The name was used by the people of the Malahdt 
Coast, who perhaps adopted it from the pddtrm&ra or BrSliman couriers 
from the nortli who were high in favour with the Nair women. These > 
Brdhmans arc said to have come from Gujardt. They seem to have played 
the same part as the Ohitpdvans played, who, before the Peshwa rose to 
power, were chiefly known ns harkards or spies. Dr. Da Ounha states tliat 
patamar has been adopted by the Portuguese'as a vessel carrying advjres, 
and in Admiral Smyth’s Sailor’s W ord Book Patomur appears as an excellent 
old class of advice boat Mr. 'Whitworth finds it known in Gujardt as a 
Molabdr boat, too sharp and deep for the Gujardt rivers. ■ 

Phani is a small coasting trader, apparently of Indian origin. Its odd 
wedge-shaped prow suggests that the word is phani a wedge.® 

Shpbdr, apparently the Persian royal carrier, shahiiir, is a great pelimar. 
The Gujardt form is chibdr. Hamilton (1700, How Account, I. 134) calls 
the shybdr a half galley. The word is now used for very large vessels 
employed in the Malabdr timber-trade. 

Savdl is said to be a South-Honkan name for the machva. The word is 
apparently Indian. 

Tarappa is a feny-boat, the use being now confined to the double raft 
like ferry-boats used for horses and carte. The word is of Sanskrit origin 
one of several words iardlu, larandhu, tarani, and tart, all from tar across 
It appears in the Periplus (a,d. 260) as trappaga, one of the local boat! 


* Galdwcll's Draviduin Grummar, 2nd Ed., 601. 
rCrawfnrd'b Biolionaiy of the drcblpelaga, II. 107. 

Crswiurd's Dictionorv oT the Arcbipclaco, II. 167; Fiotet’s Orioinos Indo 
J81. 

^iT, MiiUr. ’C»ptAm J, Sa King. •CftftAin J. 8. King. 
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that piloted Greek ships up the Cambay Gulf.* The taraph or taforea was 
a favourite vessel •with the early Portuguese.® The word seeius 
connected ■witli tljo Arab and Persian tranhi, a vessel not now in use.® 
Hamilton (1700, New Account, I. 56) described the tranM as an undecked 
bark, and Grose (1750, Voyage, I. 18) speaks of it os an uncouth vessel of 
from 70 to 100 tons. Valentia (1800, Travels, II. 379) describes it as a big 
dow used in India and Yemen. 

There are eight words in use for jolly-boats and canoes, bdmbof, barakin, 
dhangi, hodi,pagdr, shynl, sambrtk, and toiii. 

JBdmbot is now in common use for a canoe or small ferry-boat not only 
in Bombay harbour but in the Ratndgiri creeks. In spite of its general 
use it seems to be derived from the English bumboat, the boats that 
convey provisions and vegetables to ships.'* The Batnigiri Musalmdns, who 
are employed in large numbers ns watermen in the Bombay harbour, 
probably took the word home -with tliem. 

Barakin and Dhangi have been mentioned above. 

Sodi seems to be an un-Sonskrit Hindu -word. 

Sfiipil, said to mean a small hodi, is of doubtful origin ; it is apparently 
Indian. Tlie Sanskrit sip is a' sacrificial vessel shaped like a boat, and 
shipil is a shell. The word seems connected ■with the English ship which 
also meant a drinking vessel. 

Sambuk is used in Koldba as the small boat of a paftntdr. The word is 
also applied to low-lying baghlds from Yemen. It is the Arab soribuk or 
sanabik, perhaps, as opposed to the slow baghla, from the Arab sabk fast or 
outstripping. In Barbosa (1500, Stanley’s Edition 6, 64-68, 171) sanbucs 
.and sambucos are generally small vessels of the Malabfir country. It occurs 
frequently in Vasco da Gama’s Three Voyages (79, 80, 109, 246, 333). 
Early in the sixteenth century Varthema (Badger’s Ed., 154) described tlie 
sambuchi of Halikat as a flat-bottomed boa^ and Albuquerque (1510, 
Com. I. 18) described it as a Moorish boat. In the seventh century this 
word was introduced by the Arabs into Spain, and has been adopted as 
xabeque into several European languages fPaylor’s Words and Places, 
443). Almadia a small canoe, though apparently not kno'wn on the Thfina 
coast, has a history closely like the history of the sambuk. The word which 
is the Arabic elmadiya or ferry was brought by the Arabs into Spain, 
whei’e it still moans a raft (Taylor’s Words and Places, 443). The same 
word olmaida is noticed among the Ealikat shipping (Badgei'’s Varthema, 
164) as a small bark of one piece, and is mentioned by Albuquerque (Com. 
I, 26) and by Barbosa (9) on the African coast as hollowed out of a single 
trmnk. It is still used in Portuguese as a small canoe. 

Toni is a dug-out canoe. It is used in Bombay harbour instead of hodi, 
but it is generally believed to hove been introduced by the Eru'opcans. 
Doni is a Ednarese word for a canoe. Smyth gives tones a canoe of some 
burden in use on the hlalabdv coast Doni or dolma is the Somdli for a 
boat Eigby in Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. VI. 92; IX. 168. 


- Commentaries of Albuquerque, I. IS. 


* McCriiidlc’s Periplus, 1 18. 

® Low’s Indian Na^y, 1. 169. 

<Tho origin of the English bumboat is doubtful Webster gives the improbable 
bum for buttock from its broad shape; Sbeat gives the Dutch Sin, the beine 
origuially a wll to keep fish alive ; SmyUi gives bombard or bombard the 
a barrel, because these boats used to bring beer to soldiers on duty ; Captain 
King raggests bum to dun, as in bum-biiliff, because the women used to advance 
on credit and dun tlie seamen on pay day. 
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Of eight names of parts of a vessel, three are Sanskrit-IIindu, three of 
which one is doubtful un-Sanskrit Hindu, and two of which one is doubtful 
European, Th& keel is sometimes called ade an un-Sanskrit Hindu word 
nnd sometimes pathun a Sanskrit w ord. Tlio bow is nal a Sanskrit word, 
and a piece of wood at the bow is called bhurda, perhaps the English 
board ns tho word is used in the Bombay harbour in the phrase toid-pur on 
board.^ Tho stem is mre also vardm, perhaps un-Snnskrit Hindu from sar 
meaning tho high pait The cross beams or tliwaits are vdl\ tho ortlinaty 
Sanskrit-Mar.ithi across or ath^rart, Thelpng licams are darmedli on un 
Sanskrit Hindu word for sliaft or post. The side timhors arc pcndii, 
perhaps from tho Sanskrit per n joint or n space between joints. 

Of fouii«en words for tire jBttings of a vessel seven are tm-Sanskrit 
Hindu, Ihrco Sanskrits two European, two Arab, and one HindnslinL 
Tho rudder or suldn is tho Arobic axikkdn. The mast is dolUlhi, 
tho moving or swaying post, apparently Hindu, tire del boing nn- 
Sanskrit and the kithi or post Sanskrit. Tho yard, parnian or jmliin, 
is said to ho Hindust.tnL For sails there aro four words. Tho main 
sail is skid, a Hindu word apparently un-Snnskrit. The stcni sail U 
lahabi of uirknown origin. The bow-sail is bmn, apparently fiota tho 
European boom and that from tire German bnum or ti’ee, tliat is pole, 
Irecause it is fastened to a boom or loose bow-sprit. Mr. "Wliitwortli, 
notices that the Gujarit saUors use tiro words 6o» nnd jit more concety 
than the Konkan sailors, using bom for tho loose bow -sprit and jit 
for the jib-sail. a The stom-snil is burkas, npparcntlj' the Arabic , 
a s’eil. The sheet is node, apparently un-Snnskrit Hmdu. The punoy 
is kappi and tho pulley-rope idali^ both apparently Hindu words. The 
tliole pin is dole apparently Hindu. The oar is either mike, apparently 
un-Sanskiit Hindu, kalisa among the Mu-snlmAns, or phalati jnopeny the 
stociing paddle perhaps the European float, Tho anchor is nangar, com- 
monly' called langar, apparently tho Sanskrit bingal meaning plough. 

Tho two sea terms in commonest uso, ghos nnd daman, are Persian. 
Gkos from goshah, apparently in tho sense of corner or point, means the 
lower end of llie sail-yard, tho taclr. As, in going in a wind, tlio tack is 
always fastened on tlio windward or weather side, tho order to the hchaa- 
man, gkos or ghos kar, means InflT or go into the wind. Daman, Itm 
tho Porainn and Sanskrit ddman in the sense of row or fringe, means the 
sheet of the sail, and, os in sailing into a ivintl, tho sheet is always made 
fast on the loe side, d&nian means leeward, and the order to tho hohnsman, 
daman or daman kar, moans ease off tho wind. 

These details show four coses in which the cast seoms to hove taken names 
of vessels from the west j the adoption of the Poitugnesc hatel in the Ainu 
botil and tho GujurSlt batela / the adoption of tho Portuguese barea m the 
Thilua bdrkas or small craft and the ICombn bdrdlin or small boat ; tho adop- 
tion from the Portuguese of dmiur by tho Hohiba Holis to mean a war-ship, 
and the adoption of the English bumboat. In seven cases Eutopo has taken 
names of boats from Asia, four of tlicm before and Giree of them since tho 
Portuguese discovery of tho sea route to India. Of the four cases before 
Portuguese times, two belong to the Arab rule in Spain in the eighth 


- » Mr, E. H. Aaitdii,' ' ‘ _ 

e J)b scuns nil Englisli word, tho salt that is easily lamod, jib mcanjag turn as in 
tlic phrri&o a jibbing liorsc. Like tlio Gujai At sailors some of tbo Bombay boatmeu 
u8c^i 6 for iUc sail and lent tor tlio loose bow^sipiit. 
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century, xnbeque from the Arab sonbui imd abnnida from the Arab 
el Tiiadiya, and two nre a trace of the ‘Venetian relations with the 
' • Saracens or Egyptians in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, galloy, 
galleon, and^ galleass apparently from the Red Sea jehia or gehta, and 
carvel or caravel perhaps from ghwdb. Four adoptions have taken place 
since Portuguese times, patanidr a news-boat adopted into Portuguese from 
the Konkan palimdr ; joUj'-'boat frnm gaIJivat adopted by botli the Por- 
tuguese and the Englisli j and dhingg adopted by tiro English from dhangi. 
In some of those cases it is doubtful whether the word uns adopted or 
whether the word was not common to the east and to the west. Thus the 
[ gal of the Xndion galhat, of tlie Red Sea/elt£« or gelva, and of the Mediter- 
ranean galley seems to appear again in the Danish jolle or yawl. So also 
harkas is found on the Tliana coast, in the Red Sea, and in most of the 
languages of western Europe. The Thiina word sJiipil for a canoe, as has 
been noticed, is npparontly not derived from the English ship though from 
their both meaning a drinking and a sailing vessel the words seem to have 
a common though tmconnected origin. 

The names of some Indian vessels, which do not appear in the TlUina 
boat-list, offer further examples of a real or of a seeming connection 
between the shipping of the east and the shipping of the west. 

Tlie late Professor Dowson held that the English word barge came fr'om 
the Arab biraij a large, vessel of war. He shows that, unlike its modem 
representative, to old English barge was a vessel of trade and of war. As 
barga is to form of barcawhieh appears in several West European languages, 
to proof of borrowing by to west fr-om to east is perhaps doubtful. But 
the fact of common possession remains. Under to name kdtur, the special 
craft of the pirates of Porka on the Mnlabdr coast was famous during the 
sixteenth and scventeentli centuries. Judging from the descriptions, there 
seem to have been more than one kdtur. Vnrthcma (1003 j Badger’s Edition, 
154) makes the chatvr a narrow slmrp canoo ; Barbosa (1610 ; Stanley's 
Edition, 157) makes it a small vessel like a brigantine ; in the chronicles of 
Albuquerque (1510 ; II. 236) it appears as a small man-of-war ; and in 
1536 (Keros ‘V’oyagcs, 'VI. 238) tire barge of King Btdiddur of Gnjnrdt is 
called a katur. As the word kalur has been adopted into Portuguese as a 
small WOT vessel, it seems prohablo tot to broad and short English man-of- 
war’s cutter is called after the Indian katur. The quick-soiling sloops ■^v^th 
running bow-sprits, known as cutters, are more likely to get their name 
from their speed. ' But .they may possibly be named after to otlier or 
{ Malay variely of katur. 

Caravel or carvel, though now unknown, was a favourite croft with the 
Portuguese in the sixtcentli and with the English in the sovontcenth 
century. It was known in Europe heforo to Portuguese rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope. Vasco da Gama had a caravel of fifty tons in his 
first fleet' (1498).i The caravel is described in Albuquerque’s Com- 
mentaries (1510) as a round boat of about 200 tons with lateen sails.® - 
At tile end of the sixteenth century it appears in Davis’ Voyages ns a light ' 
vessel witli high square poop from 100 to 200 tojis, invariably latccn-Tiggcd 
tliougb Bomo carried square sails on the foro-mast.® Smitli describes it* as 


® Da Gaui.t 8 Tlireo Voyages, 26. Da Gama tooli 'five lateen-riggod caravels in his 
second voyage 0602 ; ditto 2^), and broudit ont some more in 1521 whicli were fitted 
pimth lateen sails m DAbhol. Ditto 308 ; Kerr, II. 30Z . " I. 4. 

‘ Cl t ' P' derives it from the Italian carovolla. Lindsay (Srcreliaiit 

Snipping, 1. 669) notices that the oararcl was not always small. * - . . 
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a light Inteon-rigged vessel of small buvden formerly used by the Spaniards 
and Portuguese. The word seems to come through tlie Italian diminutive 
cnravclla and the Latin carabus and Greek karabos from the Arab ghurab 
or khurab. Carac, carrae, eorack, like carvel is no longer in use. In the 
bixtccntlt and sevcntcentli centuries it was a favourite word for a ship of 
great bui-dcn. Taylor makes it one of the shipping terms which came to 
Europe from Arabia. But, as far as is known, no word like karak occurs 
either in Fcinian or in Arabic. Other accounts state that it wes introduced 
by Hippus the Tyrian, and the early Phoenician connection with tlioPcrsian . 
Gulf suggests that the original form may Imvo been kelhk, a word still 
(1810, Rich’s Kurdistdn, IL 120) in use on tlic Euphrates. The word , 
seems to appear in the British karak or coracle,.tho Welsh kyryg or A-iwwy 
a round bodj’ or vcssol. 

jknother bond of connection between the east and the west is the lateen 
sail. The ancient sailora in tlic Meditennnean, the Phoenicians, Greeks, 
and Romans seem to have used square sails only. In late - Roman times 
(a.d. 100 - 200) a triangular sail w'as introduced. It was called Snppara, s 
word which is very seldom mentioned and is of unknown origin.^ The word 
lateen or Latin shows that the knowledge of the triangular sail came to 
West Europe from the MeditciTauean. The Arab word for a lateen sail 
shira-oUfaukani literally top-sail seems to show that they borrowed tho' 
lateen sail from Western India where it is the sail or skid. It therefore 
scorns probable tliat the knowledge and use of the lateen sail spread west 
from India.* 

Another seafaring word that seems to have travelled from the cast 
westward is cargo. The usual derivation of cargo is from a low Latin 
word canicare to load. But the old English form of the w'o«l, its present 
form in Portuguese and Spanish is cargazon, and its use by one of the 
sixteenth century voyagers shows that cargazon was then applied not to 
the lading but to the documents referring to the lading, and so suggests the 
Arab kaghaz or papers.® 


1 Lucan Pharsalia, V. 429. * Summaque piindens Suppara volorum poritnros colhnt 
auras. And loosing the top Suppams o£ tlio aoils c.atolios the dying breeze.’ See alio 
Statius, VII. 32 ; Lindsay's Merchant Shipping, XXXVIII. In the passage from the 
Fharaaiia the Suppara seems to be a top sell, and the word Suppara may have that 
meauing and ho a translation of tlio Arab namo shira-oUfaukani. . 

° The use of a lateen sail, os tho main sail, in Europe seems to date from the time 
of Constantino tho Great (a.d. 400), whose fleet is specially mentioned as saibng 
with n side wind. Stevenson, 266. Another debt which the west owes to the cast 
in tho matter of sailing is tho device of reefing. Soo Caspar Correa’s (1514-1583) 
description oC tho Indian practico of making the sail as small as they pleased., 
Three Voyages of Do Gama, 242. 

*The mcrohants do give the cargazon of all their goods to the broker. Ciow- 
PredcncU (1563 -1685); Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 343. 

Besides gallics, _ grabs, gslvats, baloons, prows, and shchars, which have been 
described either in^tho text or in tho History Chapter, the early English acconnts 
mention sevorai curiously named vessels. The chief of these ore ketches or dorishis, 
hoys, foists, and snows. The Ketcli is desciibed as a square-rigged vcssol with ala^o 
and a smidl most. The namo is said to be a West Europe corruption of the Turkish 
laik or kaique. According to Low (Indian Navy, I. 65), its other namo dorish comes 
from tho Gujnniti dodha one and a half, bccanso its mizzen mast was about half the 
height df its mam mast. Tho Hoy, which according to Smith took its name from 
stopping to pick up cargo and passengers when called ‘ Hoy ’ toi was a sloop. The 
Foist was, a quick sailing boat from tho Fortiigncso a tree or beam. The 
Snow was very like a brig, except that in tho snow tho boom mainsail was hooped to 
a trysail mast close to the main mast, (Low’s Indian Navy, I. 209 note). The word 
enow IS aaid to come from tho German snaii, a snout or beak. 
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111 connection with the sea trade between tlio east mid the west the Appendix A. 
disputed question of tho origin of tlio compass claims notice. The — - 

magnet and its power of drawing iron wore as well known to the Bomans Taina Boats. 
(Pliny, A.D. 77, 2Tat. His. Bk. xxxiv, chap. adv. and xvL) as to tlio early iltariner’s Compaa$. 
Uindus. But Pliny does not seem to hare known that tho magnet had 
power to make iron turn to tlic north, wltilc the early Hindu astrologers 
are said to have used the magnet, os th^ still use tho modem compass, 
in fixing the north and cast in laying foundations and in otlicr rclipous 
ceremonies. Though tlio compass now universally, or at least generally, 
used by Hindu- Joshis is the European compass, there is said to have 
been on older compass, an iron fish tliat floated in a. vessel of oil and 
pointed to tho nortli. Tho fact of this older Hindu compass seems placed 
beyond doubt by the Sanskrit word inaelielJi-yantra or fish machine, which 
Molesworth gives as a name for tho mariner's compass.^ 

In the eighth and ninth centuries the E^alifos induced learned Brdh- 
mans to settle at Baghdad, and, under their teaching, the Arabs made 
great progress in navigation, trigonometry, astronomy, and medicmo.s 
The fact that in the Arab word for tho polarized needle kittJhnama, ktUh tlio 
north pole is Arabic and nama, the pointer is Persian, suggests tliat tlio 
Arabs did not know of the polarity of tho needle, till after tlieir conquest 
of Persia, and that they learned it from Brdhmon astrologers. Masudi’s 
(915)accoimts of narigation seem to show that tlie Arabs of his time had 
not ^gun to use tho needle.’^ AVlien tho Arabs began to steer by tlia 
needle is not known. Early in tlie thirteenth century n Mediterranean 
captain is mentioned as steering at night by the help of a polarized iron 
needle buoyed on the surface of a jar of water by a cross reed or piece of 
wood. About tho same time captains in the Indian seas are said to have 
steered by tlie help of a magnetised iron fish wdiich pointed to the north. 

.(Vnothcr wTitcr of a slightly earlier date (1218) notices that the magnet 
which made iron point to the north camo from India.'* 

It is curious that about seventy years later Marco Polo (1290) takes 
no notice of the Indian knowledge of this norUi-pointing fish, and that tlio 
Italian traveller Nicolo Couti (1420-1440), who -was specially acquainted 
ivith navigation, says tliat tho Indians never used tho compass (India in 
XVih Centuiy, Nicolo Conti, 27). At tho same time Pra Mauro, 
another Italian writer of Uie fiftcentli centuiy (Vincent’s Periplus, IT. 673; 

Stevenson's Sketch of Discovery, 332), notices that all Indian ships carried 
astronomers, who scorn to correspond with Nicolo Conti’s (India in XVth 
Century, 26) Brdhman astronomers who by supcmatural power were 


1 Oolonel J. W. Watson (Nov. 2, 1882) sapplics tlio following valnablo noto from 
KdUiiawiir. Tfao modem compass under the name of Mlia yantra is used by all the 
coasting craws. But tliora was an older compass anecdlo in tho sha^ of a fish which 
was kept Boating in a vessel of ojl or water and by some magnotio power al'ways 
pointcu to tho north. It is B.-iid to havo been invented 1w Mai Ddnar tbo father-in- 
iasr of Bdian. An account of it is given in the Kdshynp Sanhit.s of Nosbyap Itishi. 

Mr. Miller says (20th Oetber 1832), about fifteen yenra ago a Kli&rva from Verdral 
told mo ho was going to sail his lihotia to Aden. 1 asked him how bo steered. He 
said by tho compass. Bat that hie forofathers did not uso the compass but steered 
by a small iron fish floating in a baein of oil and pointing to tho north. ' . 

‘ The Arab knowledge of astronomy dates from tbo eighth century, Beinaud’a 
Abn-bfida, xl.; compare Beinand’s Memoir Sur. I’Inde, 309, 311, 319.' \ . 

0 Keinaud’s Abn-l.fida, cceix. " ‘ ' 

t 'Rciiuiud’s Abn-I-fida, coiii. cciv. It is worthy of nototbikt those writers do not 
speak of tbo neodloor fish compass as now inventions. 'Another occonnt (Stevenson's 
Sketch, 328) cites a notice of the compass in a French poet of the end of the 
twelfth century. ' . ' ' ' 
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able to raise and to still storms. Rra Mauro tells that an Indian slilp 
in crossing from India to Africa, was driven about 2000 miles to t)io 
soutli and west, and tliat tho astronomer on board brouglit her back 
after sailing north for seventy days. In sncli a storm, when sun and stars 
must have been hid for days, it seems probable that nothing could have 
saved tlio ship but tire north-poirrting fish Tho BiVdimaa ' astrologer’s 
assumption of supernatural power and tho fact that the Indian knoa ledge of 
a north-pointing fish cscap^ the notice of Marco Polo and Nicolo Conti, 
make it probable that the yosirs or astrologers kept tlicir Imowlcdgo of the 
fish a bccrot and claimed to toll tho north by suponratural means. 

In the beginning of tho fourteentlr century, according to awl tdr in tlio 

Encyclopiedia Britaimica,^ tho Italian Plavio Gioio worked out tho luodern 
compass by combiiting tire north-pointing needle with the old wind-card, s 

Tho uso of tho European compass spread cast in tho fiftccarth century 
during tho close connection between Verdoe and Egypt. In 1500 the 
Portoguese found the Turkish and Red Sea Mus.-dmaus provided with 
compasses, whoso Italian name of busoJa or box showed that they camo from 
Italy. Tho Arabs seem also to Iravo translated lusola, tho Itnlian-box, 
into Iiokka the Arab box.® Tiro Hindu sailoi-s picked up the word IMa, 
and tiro astrologcrb, who soon forrrrd the nerv compass more suitable than 
tiro old fish-machine, Sonskritized and adopted it rmder the title liolXa- 
yantra or the box-maoluue. 

There remains tho question whether the knowledge of the polarity of tho 
ncedlo camo to the Hindus from tho Chinese, The Chinese claim to hare 
knorvn of tlio polarity of the needle as early as the twelfth century before 
Christ. ‘ It is doubtful whether they turned this knowledge to practical 
account. If tlioy did they seem afterwards to hove lost it. Koiic oftho 
Arab writers mention the use of any form of compass by tho Chinese, and 
tho Arab writers of tho eighth and nintdr cciiturics distinctly notice that 
tho Hindus of that time were ahead of tho Chinese in philosophy 
and astronomy.® According to Reinaud, in spite of the silence of 
Marco Polo (1290) and of Ibn Batuta (1350),® there is no doubt that 
the Chinese Imew of the compass in tire twelfth century after Cluist and 
have since improved it into tho modem Cltinesc compass. The modern 
Chinese compass, lifce tho modem Eniopcnn compass, is a combination of a 
needle and a wind-card. But the facts that they call their needle tho 
south-pointer, ling nan chin, and that the card is divided into twenty-four 
instead of into tliirty-two points, seem to show that tiro Chinoso and the 
European compasses are distinct inventions.^ The want of infonnntion 
about tho early Hindu use of tho fish-macbinc, and tire long period that 
passed between the introduction of BIndtr astronomy and astrology into 
Persia and tiro car-liest recorded use of the north-pointing fish, mnko the 
Hindu share in Uie discovery of tire compass doubtful. Still, so far ns it 
goes, the evidence favours the view tliat the Hindus found out that tiro 
magnet polarized iron, and from this knowledge invented a tough but 
serrviceable seaman’s compass in the machcJih-yantra or fish machine. 


^Articla Ship-building. Other writers seem moio donbtful about tho origin of 
the modem compass, Stovenson’s Sketch of Biscoveiy, 328, 33i, 

®The wmd Card seems or^inally to havo been made by tho Greeks, SciDand' 
(Abn-l-fida, cc.) gii'tfo a specimen of an dd Arab wind cord. 

T Brinond’s Abu-I-fido, cosi. JIolLa is Aash-Porsian for a box or casket, Mnnshi 
lintfullah. * Beinaud's Abu-I-fida, eov, ' 

Memoir Snrl'lndo, 321, ‘ • Bcinand’sAbn-l-fida, om'i. oovii, 

^ Ijord Macartney in Vincent, H. CSC, C58, C60. 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, 1250-1330. 


Tnn Reverend H. Boohnm, S.J., has supplied the follo’wing note on the Appendix B. - 
gi'eat Christian movement in the fourteenth century of ■which the Mission cauristinn Missions, 
nt-Tlidna formed a pait. 1250- 1330. 

From the beginning of the thirteenth centuiy tlie Popes of Rome and the 
French Kings had taken a special interest in -the evangelisation of tlio 
po'werful nation of the Moghals. During the seven years ending 1263 four 
embassies consisting of missionaries of the Order of St. Francis, of Assissiuin 
and St. Dominie -were sent partly by Pope Innoeont IV apd partly by 
King Louis IX of Franco to the Moghd princes in the interior of Asia.^ In 
1289 another papal legate, tlio Franciscan Friar John de htonteoorvino, 

■was commissioned by Pope Nicolas FF to negociate -with the Moghal 
Klidns-of Persia and Cliina.* It is to this Friar that 'the first Roman 
(IHitiioiYc Jh'iBsnjnB' m Anfdi, S€& jvate Itedw thxi itfrf f aJ dfe? Partagaese, 

owe their origin. We are able to trace^ the steps of these early 
missionaries in India for a period of nearly sixty years from the last ten 
years of the thirteenth century to the beginning of the secomi holf of tho 
fourteenth century. Tlien all trace ceases, a sign that ■tlietr missionary 
work in India vras suspended or given up. In consequence of tho war 
■\vith the younger brotimr of Kublai Khdn, the Friar Jolm de l\lontecorvino ' 

•wos unable to continue his journey to China by land from Taurfs in Persia. 

He resolved to take the sea route by India to China, Duiiiig n. stay of 
thirteen months at Mdiapur near Madras he learnt much ()f the Native 
Christians of St. Thomas at Meliapur and on the Malabdr Coast. In 1303, 

■when he -was settled in Poking under the protection of the Emperor, he^wroto 
to the Pope asking him to send missionaries -to India as ■well as to Cliina • 
and in India recommending Quilon as tlie place best suited foi< missionary 
work. In d second letter he repeated the same request. The request wos 
soon complied ■with, lir 1307 a bond of missionaries ■were seiit to China • 
and probably before 1318 a regular mission of Franoiscankanfi Dominicans 
■tt'as established on tlie Coromandel Coast, though it lasted fo> only a short 
time.® Oomno's ^commendation of Quilon -was not forgotten. In 1328 
the Dominican Friar Jordonus was appointed Bishop of Quilon by Popo 
John XXIL* Jordanushad come to India in 1321 ■with a largo missionary 
baud of Froncisews and Dominicans, part of ■whom on their nrrii’al were 
slain for the faith at ThSna." Hiey had been sent from A^vqimon where 
the Pope resided, in 1319, and, after preaoliing tho Gospel in Porria had 
come to Ormuz where they embarked on a vessel which \yas bound for- 
Melmpur. At_Diu thqr wore separated into -two vessels, and nil traod’ of 
one of the parties -vras lost. The other, among whom -were . tlio Dominican ' 


1 ' P' Remusat : Memoir Snr Ics Eelatfons PAlitinnwi* 

dcsPrinoosChrct. avec lesEmpcrenrsMonuols, ‘ 

SRittor,'Erdk. I. p. 258, 283.20!), “ ' ' 

-» Dr.Kimatmaii, Hist. Pol. m. 180G. ^ -B. Bmrios, Angles Aj. 132S. ' ’ ■ 
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Appendix B. Jordanus wth four Franciscans, landed at Thdnn.* Details of Jordanus 
Christian Missions, ^”8 companions are given in his own letters and in those of Odcric 
1250-1330. another Franciscan missionary in India. Tlicy are also noticed by the 
papal legate John de Mari^ola, who was sent by Pope Benedict XII in 
1339 at the head of fifty missionaries to Chma, where ho stayed for four 
years and tlicn sailed to India.® Ho visited the tomb of St. Thomas the 
Apostle at Meliapur and the Christians on the Malabdr Coast After 
fourteen months he returned to Europe, and, in 1353,' related to Pope 
Innocent IV the report of his missionary expeditions in the cast® 


1 Wadding, Annalca Minomm Ad. An. 13S1. Tho suggestion may be offeted that 
somo of tho monks who were connected with these inisuons may have passed inland 
by Ndsik down the Goddvori. Near Kirmnl on the God&vari, ahont half-way 
between Haidnrabad and Xdgpnr, open nir chamher-tomhs or dolmens ha\e teen 
found* marked with large stone crosses. Jordanns found the poorer classes of 
Hindus near Sopdra most willing to become Christians. Had it not been for the 
hostility of the Mnsalmiliis he felt confident of success. It seems possible that there 
was at that time a connection between the Sopdra Kods and the inland Kois and that 
somo of the Sopdra converts may have advised the missionaries to go to a land which 
they knew would bo friendly and which was free from the fear of Musalmdn inter- 
ference. 

Dr. Fergnsson (Undo Stone Monuments, 489) notices these crosses beside tho nide 
tombs as illnstrations of Pope Gregory the Great’s policy not to destroy heathen 
temples and buildings but to turn them to tho service of God. Fcrhnpa the 
missionary w ho consecrated the old fonn of burial was influenced by the feeling to 
which Colonel Dalton (Ethnology of Bengal, 294) has given expression in his 
account of the Mundns or enstem Kols, who are probably related to the_ buUdets of 
these cross-adorned tombs. * I thiuk that Mundos who hecomo Christians may be 
allowed to keep as mncli as they wish of their beantifni funeral cercmonifll. There h 
nothing in it repulsive to our rmigious sentiments.’ 

® Yule’s Cathay. _ 

8 J. G. Moinert, John de Marignola’s Travels in tho East, 1339-1353. Prag. 1828. 
Bitter Asien IV. 2 p. 67-62, Dr. Knnstman, Hist, Pol. Bl. 1856. 5th and Cth Art. 
* Missions in India and China of tdie 14th Coiitnry.’ 


• These ensses ore single stones dressed In the latest form ol cro's about ten feet long of «Weh ie«n 
feet are nboi e tho ground In Dr. Fergiuson’s opinion they prohablj belong to the elei entb or tvemn 
contut} . See lUustiatlan and description in Kudo Stone Uonumeiits, 4Se, 4BS 
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Appendix D. 
SilihSriis, 


THE NAME SILAHARA, 

RcAsoifs have hcon pven in tlid text (p. 422 and note i) foi holding 
that Sildhdra is a Sanskritized word and that tho Sildhdra family belonged 
to the early or eastern tribe of which a trace remains in the common 
Mardtha and Mordthi-Kunbi BumaU»c Sheldr, The original of this namo 
seems to be tlje un-Sanskrit (Draridian or Kobrian) Mardthi slid a ho-goat 
Tlio Sheldr tribe are peculiar nmobg Mnrdthds or htnrdthi-Kunbis m 
refusing to cat tho goat. This rule against eating goats' flesh and the 
resemblance of their name to tlio word for goat suggest that this is an 
example of the practice, common among Bengal Kolarians, of adopting tho 
nome of an animal as a tribal distinction, making it tho crest or totem, 
called deoak in hlardthi, and abstaining from feeding on it* This trace of 
what is considered to be a IColarian practice is interesting in connection 
with the apparent relation between the Sleds of tho Sopdrn burial circles 
ancf tfie STofe anef Gouefb of the Oentml Provinces.* 


1 Dalton's Ethnology of Bengal, 1C1,I88 ; Lubbock’s Biimitivo Condition of lias, 
172 173. Colonel Oflton notices tho easo of certain Khnssias who, contrary to the 
oastom of thair tnbe, refuee to cat the cheep. Pi oliably, ho saj s, they call themsdi ra 
tho giheep tnbe nnd so, accordmg to Kolanon custom, arc debat rcd from eating tho 
sheep. Ethnology of Bengal, 161. 

‘ For tho Kods sec above p. 409 andnoto 1 nnd Voh XIV. p. 323 and Appendix 
pp. 414-416. 
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A. 

Al) der-BazzokTPorsian traveller (a.d. 1440)i 447. 
Allillgton : Captain (17S0)i 506, S07. 

Abkari: scoEvcise. 

AbxQama : ancient city, OboUah (*), 413. 

Accoiint books : 309. 

Acquisition : (1774-1817), S27. 

Aden' 409 note 2, 410 note 6, 429,.444, 446,452, 
46S, 467, 4S6. 

'Adhiknris : village andanb diiisional officers, S38, 
572 573. 

Adil Xhdn .* Bijilpnr king (1636), 464. 
Adndnistration : SilAlittra (a.d. 810-1260), 423; 
Fortugnesc (1534-1670), 455, 459. See Land Ad- 
ministration. 

Administrative History : see History. 

Adnli . African port, 419. 

Africa ; Indian trade nitli, 404 and note 3, 420, 
429, 430, 431, 433, 444, 445, 446, 465, 466, 467. 
019, 620. 

Africans * 64. 

Agdsbi: 426 note 3, 443, 451, 456, 459, 465,463, 
483, 434, 435, 490, 499, 514 j sun’eyed (1793 94), 
' 558. 

Agatharcides i (i>.c. 177), 404 note 3, 411 note 1. 
Agrionltnre -. 230-304. 

Agris 1 hnsbandmon, 61, 62, 63, 115-117. 

Ahmad : Bolunani (1422-1435), 441. 

Ahmadabad . 506, 611 . 

Aitken ■ 5Ir. E. H , 396 note 1, 397 note 1, 711 
note 1, 

Aiyapdev ' Hindu cliicf, 425. 

Akbat : Mogluil Emperor (1543-1605), 453. 
Akarmdsbes : bastards, 142. 

Ala-nd-dinEhi^i : (1207- 1317), 438. 
Albuquerque : Portuguese Viceroy (1510), 470. 
Alexander tbe Great : (n.c. 333.325) 404 uoto 3. 
Alexandria * 414, 420. 

Alisbdb ' Musalmin odniiral (1638), 440, 450. 

Alp Elldn : Gujarit genoral (1300.1318), 438. 
Ambada : Solanki general (1150), 426, 436. ' 
Ambamdtk : 66, 42S. 

Amboli pass : 5, 319. 

America . hade a ith, 619, 520. 


AfflOghvnrsh : Edshtrakuta king (A.» 877), 424^ 
Anantdev - fonrieentb SiUJuim king (1094), 422 
note 1, 425, 426. 

AlUUltp&l See Anantdov. 

Animals : 42-47 ; trade in, 431, 446*, 463. 

Anchor .'722. 

Andhrabbrityds : (b.c. 200 - a.i>. 200), 60, 409, 

411, 414. 

Andxoi : Pb'ny’s, 409 note 3. 

Andnbar the Indian, 404 note 3. 

Angdena : body or poll cess, 633. 

Angria • 174, 488, 489, 496, 497, 502, 655 note 2,657., 
Anbilvdda : 60, 436, 4.37. 

Anjidiv : island, 470, 472. f 

Aajnr Portugttcso sab-division, 456. 

Anqnotil du Perron (1767), 498-499. 

Antonio do Porto : Ftanoiacan frini (1540), 460, 
461 note 1. 

Apardditya • Siblhto King I. (1133), 422 note 1, 
426, 420 j 11. (1185), 422 note 1, 427, 429, ' 

Apardjitt eighth Silobdra king (097), 422 note,!, 
424, 425. 

Apardnta : ancient Konkan, 405, 407 note Iw 
ApastambaBrdbmans : 74. 

Apir s Opbir (*), 404 note 3. 

Apologos : OboIKali (!), 418. 

Arabia : trade aritli, 403, 404 and note 3, 411 note 
1, 412, 429,480, 431, 432,414,415, 466,467,486, 
520. 

Arabs; 61, 404 note 3, 417, 420, 421, 420, 431; 
i 432, 434, 471, 476, 481, 482, 488, 616, 623, 523. 
Arbitration cionrt : 633. 

Ardliel: balf-sboro system, 530 ; a form of asscssa 
ment, 565. 

Area .'2, 280, 672,674, 677, 679; 682, 084, 687^' 
689, 691, 69 1, 696. ' 

Ariake ; Ptolemy's HarAtha country, 414. ' 

Alii : MarAtbiia, 415. 

I Arikesliari: tenth Sildhdra kit|(10lV), 422 note' 
1, 425 ond note 3. 

Arjun:'thoPAnaav,404. . ' 

Armdr ; a sailing vessel, 719 

Army . Portngnese, 457, 410 ; road, 614. 

Amdln: Hand, 11, 493, 507, 523, 
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ArsaoidSB : Parthian dynasty, 410. 

Arsaks : same ns Arsacidic, 411 note 8. 

Arthur, Sir George : (1842-181G). 82.1. 

Articles of Trade : 301-362, 414, 416, 420, 423- 
431, 444-446, GC-l-dOS, 487, 014, 019 note 1. 

Asheii; fort, 7, 402, 455,406, 457, 480, 491, 493, 

022 . 

Asbok : (I 1 .C. 225), 404, 405, 406 and note 1, 407 
note 1, 400, 

Aspect : 2-4, 671, 673, 676, 678, 6S1, 683, 686, 
688, 600, 693, 695. 

Assessment : forms of, 050-651 ; 531 note 2 ; under 
the ^OfardtliilB, 555 note 3; improved system 
(1770), 658 ; 1783 Biin-ey rates, 550 and note 1 ; 
farmers' rates, 560; instalments, 600note7;modo 
of paying the rent, 561 ; now system in Sitlsctto 
(I70S-1S11), 062 and 663 note 1 ; in Knr.anjn 8.alt 
land (1808), 663 note 3; forms of (1817), 565; 
paid in kind except in Kolydn, 666; farmer’s 
rates, 666 note 2 ; (1816) extra ecsscs and fiand 
made tbo Government demand oppressiro, 666; 
extra cesses to bo abolished and money rental to be 
fixed at onc-ibird (1318), 666-567 ; terms for mili- 
tary classes, 568 note 2 ; Mr. Marriott’s changes, 
668 noto 2 ; proposals for six years, 660 ; oarly 
measurements and assessments untrustworthy 
(1824), 671 ; Mr. Sunson's opinion (1826), 671 
noto 3 1 survey rates abandoned (1S2S), noto 8, 
671-672 ; S7G and noto 8 ; assessment (1828) 574- 
676 ;in S.'lnhshi, lUjpuri, and Rdygad grain leutal 
(1830-1833), 677 note 6; assessment revised 
(1836-1842), 678-684; results (1836-1842), 584, 
686 ; cocoa and bctel-pnlma, CS7 note 3 ; cost and 
profit of tillage in north Thina (1845), 687-589; 
survey needed (1851, 1866), 600 note 2 ; survey 
introduced (1852-1866), 690-621; effects, 621 
noto 2, 622 ; results (1854-1878), 622. 

AtmxaS: mythic warriors, 406. 

Atdtis : perfumers, 108, 

Atgaon : temple, 420. 

Attdr Unsabndns : 236. 

Audich Brdbmaus . 74. 

Augustine Friars : 462, 

Augustus : Roman Rmperor (n.o. SG-A.n. 17), 410 
noto 3. „ 

Auugior ' Gerald, Bombay Govemor (1660-1677), 
474, 475, 476. 

Anrnngzob *- Moghal Emperor (a.». 1638-1707), 
470, 4b0, 481, 482, 489. 

Autbandi or'j;i^piug-k]iife cess : 043, 644. 

Avdpa i foot-patbj^ie, 317^ 321, 

• B. 

Babylon •- 403. ' 

Babylonians : 404 noto 3. 

Back Bay : 613.' 

Bad Seasons : 302-304, 


Blijirdv : Peshwa (1802), 612. 

Bagbla : an Arab latcen-nggcd vessel, .352 363, 7J8. 
Bdgldn : 419 ; chief of (1310), 440, 442. 

Bagban lICnsabuans : 236. 

Babddnr: Qnjardt kmg (1632), 431. ' 

Babmanis: (1347-1482) 440, 442, 444, 661 and 
note 6. 

Bahrain : island, 404 note 3, 412. 

Bahnmpis : scePhorpis. 

Bairdgis ; religious beggars, 103, 

Bdkar Fakib : TCclam.ation, 282, 

Bdldji Vishvandtb ; Peshwa (1713), 489. 

I Bolanco Sheet : District and Local Funds, 652, 553, 
Baldy or Bolydv : fishing-hoat, 344, 710, 
Balhdias : 432, 434 ond note 10. 

B^krisbna Atadrdm Gnpte : Mr., 378 note 1, 
Balsdr : 426, 451. ^ 

Balvant Hari Kdik : dispensary, 667, 

Bambot : canoe, 721. 

Bamboos : 30, 431 noto 8. 

Bdn: a stone, 105 noto 1. 

Banavdsi i 423. 

Band Eoiis : caily tribe, 167. 

Bandar Boat: tbo, 344. 

Bdndra s 451, 457, ^59. 462, 476, 484, 483, 662 
Banians: VAm4s, 40SnotolO,488,620andnotc3. 
Bdpnrdv Ldmbia: Ma«ltha commander (1817), 
522. 

BdraBolntds • thotwolve village servants, 6Gi, 574. 
Bdrap : ClUllukya goneial, 436 and noto 4) 
Barbosa i traveller (A-n, 1600-1514), 446, ^ 

Barge : 723. 

Bdris: hushandmcD, 117, 

Bdrkas i coasting craft, 717. " 

Basappa; founder of the Lingiyats (1160), 110, 

BdBgad:hiU,4, 6, ' 

Bassein : sea-trade, 358-339 ; 404, 427 noto 1, 437, 
443, '448, 449, 451, 463, 464, 455, 457, 459, 461, 

! 462, 463, 463, 466, 468, 476, 479, 489, 481, 

j 483, 484, 486, 490, 494, 496. 408, 600, 601, 

603, 607, 6]0, 512 ; siege and fall (1739), 493 ; 
treaty of (1803), 612, 514, 622, 623 ; under tlie 
Portuguese (1530-1740), 652; survey, 652 note 4; 
rc-asscssed by the MordthAs (1730-1760), 655 
noto 3 j snrvoycd (179.3-94), 668 ; ccsscs added, 
660 ; the best till^ spot in Ihdin (1817), 663 ; 
prosperity the result of fraud, 663 and note 7, 
664 and noto 7, 669 note 6; dhep or lump 
system diicfly in Bassem, 665 ; asso'sment 
revised (1837), 583; tillage tost and profit 
(1845), 597 ; survey assessment introduced 
(1862), 609-611 ; snb-divisioual details, bound- 
aries, area, aspect, climate, water, soil, holdings, 
rental, stoclc, crops, people, 3 , 676-669. 

Batola : sailing vessel, 846-317, 719. 
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Battles.' 43e, 4iS, 44S, 450 nnd^noto I. 607. 
Bdellinm : gam, 404 note 3, 41C, 430. 

Bedsa : cares, 412, 413. 

Belierja or Pinjffl : ri»or, 9.- ^ 

Belapnr : 455, 479, 491, 503, 523. 

B^ld&rs : Btono cutters, 133. ' j 

Benares : 406, 403. 

Bene-Isriels s 273-274. 

Beienike : in Afiric.'i, 409 note 2, 410 note 5. 
BerMey ; Hr., Bmlwny engineer (1800), .lOO. 
Betel ! nnts, 445 ; palm, 203-301 ; vine, 2M-294. 
BhagranliU Indraji : Pandit, 409 note l, 4io, 420 
note 8, 423 note 4, 42-^ 425 notes 1 and G, 426 
notes 3 and 4, 427 notes 1, 2, and 3. 

BMja ! eaves, 412. 

BMl : village, Hardtha and British rental com- 
pared (1817 and 1819), 6C8 note 2. 

Bhanddris :palm-]aiccdtasrcn, Gl, G2, 03,149-150. 
BMndnp/. dutdlorics at, 39S :428 ; estate, 545-646. 
Bllangis : scavengers, 190-191, 

Bliimsdlis : ttailers, loS. 

Bharidia ; religions bcffiats, lOG. 
Blidrgavfirdlmiims: 78. 

Bharrdds : shepherds, 114, 

Bhdtela Brdlunans : 76. 

Bhdtids ! traders, 109, 

BMts : hards, 141, 

Bhdtsa ! river, 10. 

Blien Eolis > sea Bdj Kolis, , 

Bhillasa: Olriudor YAd.av ling (a.n. 915), 424. 
Bhils ! early tnbo, 156, 522, 623, 624. 

Bilim: seo Birab.' 

Bhirndshanhar s pass, 321, 608. 

Bhirndevl.: Solaiild king (a.d. 1022-1072), 430. 
BMwndi : 2.434,437, 44.% 465, 622, 62.% 624, 525 ; 
assessment revised (1810), 634; cost and profit of 
tillago (1845), 688 ; survey nssossment (18G0), 
006-608 ; suh-divisional details : bonndnrics, 
area, aspect, climate, vater,Eail, holdings, lental, 
stock, crops, people, 2, 680-6S3, 

Bhois : nvcr-fisheis, 146. 

Bhopi : vUlago MhAr (1828), 6/4. 

Bhordnde : pass, 321. 

Bhorpia : mimics, 141. 

Bhosld ’. Bumamo, 63 noto 4, 493. 

Bigha: land measure, its meaning, 651 noto 
3 ; 638 noto 4 ; 6G7 and noto 5 ; 671 noto 2; 
included 30 and 38 giintbAs, 570 noto 3. 

Bighdvni : tenuro, 636 ; highn rate, COS ; (1828), 
574, 3/0 ; (1845), 587 t bigha ossOssment needed 
(1831), 590. 

Bimb or Bllirn : traditional chief of Thiimt i ap- 
parently two Bhims one n Solanki or Gnjarit 
Bhim (A.n.l022-1079),tho ofhoraDovgiri Yddav 
or Deccan Bhim (a.d, 1286-1292), 62, 90, 437noto2. 
Bird i T>r,, 419. 


Birds: Unplorcs. 48, 49 j Inscssorcs, 49; Sc-an- 
sores, 49; Tenairorircs, 49, 60; Dentirostres, 
60, 61 { Conirostn»» W S Oomitorcs, 51 ; Basorcs, 
62 ; Qrallatores, 62 ; Longirostres, 62 ; Intitores, 

63 ; CullirostrcB, 63 ; Natatorcs, 63 ; Sfcgitorcs, 
63; VagatoreS. 63; Pisoatorcs, 64. 

Births and Doaths : 669-670. 

Bimndalofdm : Apardjit {a.d. 99/), 424. . 

Blind : the, CCS* 

Boats : 468, 469. 470, 711-726. See Vessels. 

BodMsattva : potential Bnddha, 408 noto 2. 

Bohora IInBaliadiis : 2'34, 239-240, 617. 

Bombay : modem port, 401 ; lino of road (1026), 
428 ; tomplo remains (1030), 429 and noto 1 ; 
contro of piracy (1200), 434 ; port (1300 and 
1514), 44% 449 ; pleasant isband (1630), 450 ; 
bbttlo of, 430 noto 1 ; a Portuguoso dislriot 
(1660), 463; small mart (1690), 466 and noto 4; 
contro of piracy (1500), 471 and noto 8 ; coded 
to tho Briti'h (1664), 472 ; state (1674), ^ 

Portugneso diatnrb.ancC8 (1673-1677), 478 ) Janjira f 
Sidis (ICSO), proposed blariiAui inaasion \lt^),*' 
Koigirin and Child (1683), 479; PresidenVs 
hcad-iinarlerS (1687), Child's death (1690), 480 1 
tho Sidis (1600), dopressed state (1691- 1708), ' 
431-482; trade and condition (1661-169G),' 
435 and note 2 ; trade and taxes (1700), 
487 and notes 1 and 2; merchants (1700), 48S; 
town wall finished (1710), recovers from 
depression (1710-1720), Portugneso distnrbanco 
(1720), 489 ; Portugneso wish to hoy (1727), 
490, 492 /ind noto 1 ; PortngucBO refugees 
(1740), 494; alarm in Bomb.sy, ditch mndo 
(1740), 493, 496 ; storm (17 iO), 406 ; danger 
from tho MardthAs (1760), Bombsy prosperous 
(1750), 407 and noto 1 ; new fortifications 
(1767-1770), 499-500; Parsons’ account (1775) 
601 ; sliip building and docks, danger front 
MurAthih .and French, Vndgaon convention (1770), 
602-604 ; scarcity of money (1781), 609 ; growUi, 
Forlos’ and lYaakhn’s accoimts (1783), 611 and 
noto 2 ; cotton trade with China (1790-1605), 
611, 619 { gtc.st firo (1803), 616 ; famine (1812), 
613; trade (1800-1810), 614; stato (1800-1810), 
lord Valcntia (1803), Sir J, hfacUntosh (1804- 
1811), Captain Basil Hall (1812), 611-617 ; detada 
of trade (1800-1810), 618-520 ; summary of trade 
(1803-1882), 626 and noto 2; population (1665, 

'' 1669-1077, 1716, 1760, 1764, 17^, 1812, 1810, 
1826, 1882), ^473, 474, 469, <07 note 1, 499' 600 
noto 1, 611 note 2, 513, Cigjnd -note G, 526 and 
noto 3. - - ‘ . 


Bonds: labour mortgage, 311, 

Boone ; Govomor of Bombiy (1720), 489 and noto 1 . 
Bor: pass, 61, 310, 318, 322, 511, -103, 412 489. 
602, 603, 507, 608, 612, 522. ' ’ 
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Borrowers i 300-310, 

Botel: 8!iUmg vessel, 331-332,718. 

Boundaries : l. 

Bourchier Goveraor of Bombay (1760-17G0), 496. 
JBrabma : 406. 

Braluna Tekri : Sopiii.a mu, 408, 409. 

Brdhmans : 03 and note 2, 61, GO, 73-87, 411, 461. 
Brdhmanisni : 66, 406. 

Bl’idges: railrniy, S29. 

Britosh: receive ^mbay (1664) 403, 472; captatc 
• Stllsotto (1774), BOO j defeated at Vadgaon (1779), 
C03-S04 ; protect tlie Peahv.a (1803), 612 ; conguer 
tUc Peshwa , (1817), 622, 623 j matingemcnt 
(SAlsottc, 1774-1810), 662-663; oarly tercnac 
eyatom, 566 ; (blGouItics (1818), 663, 669. See 
Land Adminietiation. 

Broack : 400, 410 note 4, 416, 418, 424, 429, 434, 

' 440, 486, 604. 

Brokers! 332. 

Bad-dene : palm tree cess, 042. 

•Bllddlia : 401 note 2, 400, 407, 408 and noto 2. 
BaddMam : 404 note 3, 405, 406, 411, 416. 
BaddMats: 66, 413, 414. 

Bniat: Br., 20 note 2. 

Burhinpar : 467, BOS. 

Bnruds s b.aakct-makeTB, 160. 

0 . 

Cambay s 420, 433, 437, 440, 441, 444, 440, 465, 
,486. 

Campbell • Captain (1780), 606. 

Cane-work 400. 

'Canoes : 343, 344, 721. 

Capital ! 305, 315. 

Capitalists: 305. 

Captains : Foitngaeso officers, 457, 458 and noto 1. 
.-Caravans : 406, 446 
.Caravel*, sixtoentb contniy craft, 723. 

Cargo: dentation of, 724. 

Carnac : Hr. (1778), 603, C04 and note 2, 505. 
Carpet-weaving : 401. 

Caskets : Sopdra tlttpa, 409. 

Caste : making of, 63 note 1. 

Cathedral S TJi4na(1634), 462; Bombay (1716), 489. 
Cattle Disease : 069. 

Canseways -. Mdbim, Sion, Cbombbnr, 322, 323, 
617. ' 

Caves : 404, 414, 421, 455, 401 nolo 1, 498, 501, 
CensnSJ (1846, I851, 1836, 1872, 1881), 09-73, 
580 and note 4. 

Cesses: 434, 460, *SS, 1)52.553; (1761), 658 ; 560 
and noto 4; potty taxes abolished in Silsctte 
(179S), 562 ; cesses, 5(16 and noto 4 ; Mr, ifciTiatt’s 
list of thirty-six ocssc', SOT ;' (1828), ^/S-lnd note' 

1 : (1835), 680 and noto B ; (1844), SSOand note 3, 
Ceylon: 404 note 3,-.(l8, 420, 430, 445, 404, 463, 
473, ■ . ' • * 


ChUnkyds : (970-1182), 433. 

Chambhdrs : loathor-vorkcrs, 190. 7 

Chanda Banda : Clidluiya general (a. 1 ). Gio.oioi.. 
420. 

Chandro or Bohata: ims, 6, 310. 

Chdrans: husbandmen, 118. 

Chandhris : pdtil'a assistants, 538 ; (1823), 672, r>73. 

Chank: cos. 

Chanl-. 403, 410 note 6, 414, 415,418,423,421, 
429, 432, 434, 441, 442,^443, 444, 446, 448, 419, 
430, 463, 456, 437, 401, 463,464,405,467,468, 
470, 476, 479, 483, 480, 493, 502, 612, 614. 
Chdvdi : village office, 576. 

Chemblmr : c.vuseirAy, 323 ; distilleries, 398. 
Chemnla -. chaul, 423.- 
Chkabma : gnard boat, 719. 

Chhittardj Bev: eleventh Silllbdia king .(1023), 
422 note 1, 425. 

Cllikhal : n one year tenure, 650, 604. 

Child : Sir John (1684-1690), 479, 480. 

Chillies : 29t ' 

Chimmyi Appa ; Mardtlm general (1739), 493, 
493. 

Ckinas 413, 416, 420, 429, 430. 431, 432, 487, 619. 
Chinchvad : mpecs, UnrMba assessment pud in, 
661. 

Chitpdvan Brdhmans : 63, 76-76, 621. 
Chitrakathis : roligions beggars, 196, ^ 

Chittha : village revenue statement, 576. r 
Chokhars •* hnsbandmen, 118. . 

Cholera : (1819 and 1820), 09, 669, 572 note 9, 
627, 665-606, 

Chondhe-Mondhe : pass, 320. 

Christe Fordn 31etri«:7 la/o of eSaiat, 68f 
ChristiEUlS: Ohristlans perhaps (a.d.' 100), 414" 
notes 2 and 3, 417 and note 5 ; Christian Bishop 
of lOilydn (540), Kcstoiians in lCa1y,tnandSap4r 
(1320), friars and coavcits(1230- 1323), 2^,439, 
727-728; present Kative Christians, t’sbwgth, 
history, appoamnee, speech, houses, food, dress, 
ornaments, occuxwtion, condition, 199-203; 
religion and onstoms, 206.216. 

Christian: mission8(1250.1380), 727-728; village 
(1060), 461 ; icvorts, 117. 

Cbmnli Eoli : sec Malhiiri Koli, 

-Churches - 20.3, 206, 439, 461 and noto 1, 462, 
46.3, 474, 476, 481, 490, 494, 499, 600, 601, 609. 
Civil Suits : 630-632. 

Classes who 'save : 306-307. 

Climate : 16-10, 514, 671, 673, 676, 678, 681, 633, 
CS6, 688, COO, 693, 693. 

Clive : Colonel (1737), 497. 

Close : Colonel (1802), 612; 

Cloth : 430. 

Coast : aspect of, 2, 3. 

Cockbum : Colonel (1770), COS, 301 and note S/ 



Cocoa-palm : 203-293. 

Coffer ! SojKlra tlupa, 409. ' 

Coin ! &p4ra stufa, 409 ond note 1 j c«riy Hindu 
- (A.D. 400), 419 ; Sililiitei (A.D. 810-1260), 42S and 
notes. • • . ■ • 

Coinage : early gold, 406. 

Collector : B28, 629. - 
Colleges ! Portuguese, 456, 462, 470.. 
Comb-making : 393. , ' ' - 

Commerce : sec Trade. 

Compass : mariner’s, 471, 725-726. ‘ - 

Condition ofthe district! 439, 476477, 483-484, 

• ■ 498:499, 609, 611, 523, 628, 653 and note 3, 665, 
. BSC, 557, 658, 561, 662, 663 and note 6, 666-669 ; 
670, 571 and note 3, 572 and note 9, 576 and note 
5, 577 and note 6, 678 and note D, S78-5S7, 589, 
590 note 2, 623. 

Conversion: Fortugneao, 63, 201, 460-462. 

' ConTorts : Portuguese, 200, 203, 461, 462, 

Cooke: Mr. Hnmfrey (1666), 472. 

Copper-plates : 419, Hi, 425, 433 and note 4, 437. 
Cotton: 401 note 3, 412, 416, SIO; 511, 619. 
Cotton-clotb : 400-401, 430. 

Cotton-weaving: 385-390, 

Court of Directors : oppose the orcation of large 
londholdera (1822), 670 ; reluetaut to part rrith 
owncrslup of soil (1813), 618. ' 

Courts ! 630, 031.- ‘ 

Crafts ! 363-402. 

Craftsmen : (a.9. 160), 409 ; (1882), 136-141. 
Creeks : U. - 
Crime: 631-633. 

Criminal Classes : 638. 

Crops s 286-301. 

CultivatorB : 301, 302, 

. Cnmine: hir. A., note 1 ppl 1, 21, 54, 60 ; 63note 2, 
281, 305. 

Caring fish : 58. 

Currency : 305-306. 

, Gnstom-honses •• 351, 187. 

Customs : Hinnv Kdmdthis, 120- 122 ; Knnbis, 
127-129; Vanj4ris,132; KumbhAra, 137 j'Dlmngars, 
144 ; Gavlis, 145 ; Bhois, 146 ; hlAngelAs, 147 $ 
Son Kolis, 149 ; GhisAdis, 151 ; e.wly tribes; 167, 

- DArais, 167 ; K,Atbhnris, 161, 163; Dhor Kolis, 
167 ; blidiAdov Kdis, 172, 173 ; Konkanis, 173; 
ItaiUiris, 176;ThAknra, 179;VArlie, 185-187; 
blhAra, 192 ; Jengams, 198, 440, 483 ; MosAttiAN, 
228-230; CmiSTiAS, 210-216; P-lnsr, 263-273. 
Cnstoms •- duos aboKsbed (1S03), 662 transit dues 
(1828), 675; transit dues cause low prices (1833;. 
1836), 617 note 5 transit dues abolisbed (1836), 

, 081, 583, 602, ' . . 

Cntch i 414. . ■ 
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Ddbhol ! 444, 448, 476. 

Da'Cnnha ; Dr. a., 7l7, 718. 

Daftaiddr : 669^576. 

Ddhdnn : 466, 493, 610, 511, 514 ; sun-eyed (1793- 
04), 668; snb-dirisional details : boundaries, area, 
aspect, elunote, water, boldmgs, rental, stock, 
crops, people 2, 671 -673. 

Daivadn]^3rdhmanB : see SonArs. 

Daii : a tenure, 631 note 3, 686, 

Danun : 443, 461, 462, 453, 456, 457, 463, 468, 
481, 483, 485, 499, 614. 

Dsmnrike : Ptolemy’s Tamil country, 416. 

DanieU : Hajor E., 626, 637-638. 

Oarddm Shicasta : old or standard rates, 659. 
DasAgris : husbandmen, IIC, 

Dashdhax Brdbmans : 77. 

Ddvars : early tribe, 156. ^ 

Davidson : Mr., bis statementa of cost and profit 
of tillage in Basaein, MAhbn, SanjAn, Kolvan, mif'' 
Bhiwndi (1845), 887-689. _ ^ 

Davies ; blr., bic revision of assessment (1836),- 
679-683. ‘ i 

Deaf and Dumb -. the, 638. j 

Deccan > 403, 409, 411, 412, 416, 622 ; grain market - 
for the Konkan, 661, 662. 

Deccan blusalrndna : 234. ’ 

Desdi ! sub-divisional sapeiintendent, 638, 556. , 
Desbmukh: sab-divisional snporinteudent, 63$, ■ 
540 and note 1, 653, 656, 670, 672-573. ' -j 
Deshaath Brdhmans : ci 77. 

Deshpdnde : snb-divisional accountant^ 038, 510 
and note 1, 653, 656, 670, 672-673. 

DeSonza : dispensary, 668, 

Devaks : SlarAtha crests or totems, 125. 

Devbdrdv Dalvi : a KcU freebooter (1^0), CM. 
Development of the district : (I818-I8ffi), 626 ; 

- (1840.1880), 623. ' ' . 

Devgili Tddavs : (1IB2-1294), 60, 437. ■ 

Devnar ; an estate, 545, 646. , ■ ' • 

Devxnkba Brdhnums : 77- 
Devs :un-BrAbman spirits, 65. 

Dhangars : shepbotds, 144. . - ' 

Dharmarakshita Asbofc’s Koakes missionary 
(B.0. 225), 403. , . 

Dharamsi Pnnjilbh&i Hill : the Hen-, 391. 

Dhdrdvi : basalt columns, ^6 note 3. 

Dhamikot : Andlira capifcS, 4TO 
DhBU!Ainb,viasel,.333-5!^7ra. • ^ 

Dheds ! sweepers, 191. ^ - •' 

Dhepra,iennra,63t, 536; a measure, 647 ;550 and 
‘.'note-, 2j, 652 ; /unincasbred lump of lend, 

; . . assessment on, 665 ; rental how fixed, 666 ; not on 
■the quantity of seed, 666.noto 4 ; (1828), 674 ; 
.aMSj,687. ‘ 


IITOEX. . 

II 
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Dhoplaudi : see Sliop. 

Sheri : 4Si. 

Shisgi • Sindh BaiUng-vcssel, 350-351, 

Shobi MuBalminB 237. 

Shodids : early tribe, 1C7. 

Sholdgris : drammeta, lid. 

Shor Zolis *. lo9 note i, ig7. 

Siolcmson : Captain (1818), 623. 

SlEeases : C63-6GG. 

Siepensaries : CG7 CCS. 

Siafilleriea s 305-393. 

Din : 418, 449, 451, 432, 4C5, 473, 433. 

Sobdsh .* ship ohandlor's boot, 344, 316. 

SochB : Bombay, 409, 600, 601, 611 note 2, 613, 
617, 618 

Domestic AnimolB : 42-44, 

Dominican Friars : 4C0 note 7, 462, 483. 

Dom Toao DeUonoy : Portuguoso general (1616), 
449. 

- Dom Joao Do Castro : Portugneao* Viceroy (1538), 
' 456. 

Dongari Zolis : early tnbe, 163. 

Doni ; SCO Toni. 

Drammas : coins, 425 noto 6, 427 note 3, 428 
and note 6. 

Dravidian ; dudoct and people, C7 note 1. 

Dress : trade in articles of, 430, 439, 445, 46G and 
noto 6. 

Dmgs : trade in, 430, 445, 4G7. 

Dublds ! early tnbe, 1G3. 

Dngad S battle of (1780), 607. 

DnlcanT'dri S n Portugueae COBS, 653, 

Dnlandi i one year tenure, 664 j people of two 
Tiilagos, 665 ; tenure discontmiiod (1820), 666. 
Duncan :tbo Hon'blo Jonathan (1799-1813), 322 
note 2, 517. 

Dnnc&er : 716. 

Dntcb ; the, 463, 458, 465, 468, 473, 480, 487. 
Dwdrka : 423. 

E. 

Zarly Dxadus : administrativo histoiy, forma of 
osscssmont, 650-501. 

Fatly Tribes :.60, 163- ISO, 567, 680 note 2 , 686. 
Farthguakes . ic. 

Fbden - Mi. F. J., 37, note l pp, GO, 292, 338. 
Fdict : Ashok, 404, 405, 

Fgertou : Colonel (1778), 603, 604 and note 2,603. 
Fgypt : Indian eonnoction With, 403 and note 1, 
404 and noto 3, 409, 4l6, 420~ 448, 464. 
FgypliaJlB - 404 note 3, 44& 

Xikadli : one ye.aT tenure; 636, 530. ; 

Elophanta • 412, 4G3, 479, 493, 5oi and note 2 , 
602,608,514 

Elphinstone : the Hon’blo Afonnt Stuart (1819- 
1827), 322 note 2. 


Embankment : 2 Sl, 2S2. 

England : 403 note 1 ; trado avith (1720), 488, 518, 
619. 

English: tho, 458, 462, 464,472, 177,478,479, 
482, 488, 490, 512-626. See British. 

Estatss ; Plrsi, 256 and noto 2, 

Ethiopia : trade mth 440, 444. 

Em'opoans . 416, 458 note 2, 470, 481, 483.* 
Excise : 642-650. ‘ 

Exchange Bills : 305. ' 

Exports : 337, 338, 416, 420, 514. 

' F. 

Factories •. 394, 295, 449, 457, 476. 

Fairs : 228, 334, 335 and note 4. 

Famine.! 302-303, 511-513, SSO uofo 4, 662. 
Farming * see Koyonuo Fanneia. 

Fartak Point: m Arabia, 4io, 

FazOndoiros ■ Portuguese landlords, 459, 552. 
Fergusson : Dr., 413. 

Ferries 330,331. 

Fevers: CG3-CG4, 

Fibres : 290, 400. 

Field Tools: 285, 286. 

Fii-angiSjOr Franks . lOO. 

Fire : Bombay (1803), 616. 

Fire Arma : imjiort of, 446 noto 2. 

Fire Tomple : 249, 250, 255, 432. 

Firewood : Z9. 

Fire Worship -■ 60, 247 and note 3, 353 noto 4, 
Fisheries 1 64-59. 

Fishermen : 54, 146-149. 

Fishing Boats ; 63. 

I Forhos : J. (1780), 44 noto 3, 500, 601, 609, 511. 
Forests : .irca, bloclm, dcsenptioa, 31-37 ; rovenno, 
nghts, uood-ash manun^ aar]..as, frcegrarnig, 
committee, free grants, domareation, fnut trees, 
38-42 ; 617. 

Foro • Portuguese quit-rent, 653 
Forts • Poitugucso, 456, 457, 490 491 ;499, 615, 523, 
Fra Mauro ■ (1450), Itaban writer, 725, 
Franciscan Driars : 410 note 7, 401, 402, 483 and 
note 7. 

Fraud : uasessmont and accounts, 664 and noto 7, 
565 noto G, 566, 569 note 6, 

Fl'onoh I the, IGS, 502. 

Fryer: Englmh traveller (l(!75), 317, 474, 476, 
477. 

G. 

Qalbat : general term for i essol, 343, 717. 
Gambhirgad : lull, 6. 

Gong Bobberies : 523, 524, 526, 035. 

Gasgftdhar Shnstri : mnrder of (1810), 022 
Gdlljn : trade in, 336. 

Gdrgaon: hotspnng, 16. 
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Garrisons *■ Portuguese, 4riS anil note 2, 400, 49 . 
ddiudis I anakc-clianncts, 107. . . i -mi 

•Gnspar Correa : PortugucaoUiatotion(1314-loS3), 

46S. 

Gatlculi: absentee tenure, 650. 

GaandiB : mnsons, 138. 

Gautama ? Niga king, 40S. 

Gavlis 1 ®o" -keepers, 145. 

G&yakvdd i surname, 63 note 4. 

Qell ! Gcncml, 636, 637. 

GemelliCareri: traveller (1693), 433- 1S4. 

Genealogical Table ■ SiWbira, 422 nolo 1; 
Jnnbdr, 706. 

Geology : I4i IB. * , aio 

Gerrlia : trade with, 404 nolo 3, 411 note 1, 41-. 

Ghadacs : singers, 141. 

Gbdrdpuri : island, 11. See Elephanta. 

Glldtis i labourers, 161. 

Ghisadis: tinkers, 151. 

Ghodbandar : 473, 403 ; sea trade. 33S. 

Ghos i the hack of a e.ail, 722. 

Qbnrab : old war vessel, 313noto 1, 717. 

Gibson : Mr. 0. L., 1 note 1, 23 note 1, 46 note 2, 

47 nolo 1, 64 note 1, 56 note 1, 60 noto 1. 

Ginger s 292, 293. 

Goar 447 , 451,453,403,463, 409, 471i 473, 476, 
430, 493, 494, 493, 501. 

Goddard : General (1780), 317, 504,603, 507, 503. 
Ooggi ! »i*ib Sillhlra king, 422 noto 1, 424. 

Golak Brdhmaus : 77. 

Golds i ■weavota nnd liibonrers, 109. 

Gold Bowors : Soplra tiiipa, 409. i 

Gomes S Mimucl, Franciseau friar (1675- 1590), 462. 
Gemma '• u Hindu chief (.a.D, 990), 423. 

Gonde : pass, 320 . 

GondUis : dancers, 197. 

Gonsala Rodrigues rJesnit monk (1300), 46l. 

Oorakbgad s lort, 523. 

GoraUiMachbindar: hot spring, 10. 

Gordon ; Captain (1740), 495. 

Goregaon : 408, 543, 546, 578 note I. 

Gosdvis : religious beggars, 106. 

I Qoshirsll : sandalwood, 406. 

Gotamipntral. '• (*>•> *24), 412. 

Govordhan BrdbmanB : 77 note 3. 

Goveli: foot-path, 321. 

Grants -. BlUliAia, 420 and notes, 426 and notes, 
427 nnd notes, 428. 

Greeks : settlers in India, 403, 401 note 3, 40 j, 
407 note 1, 414, 415, 417, 418. 

Grose : EagiW* traveller (1730), 494 , 490, 497 

noto 1. , , ~ 

Guild ; trading, 406 and note 3. . . 

Q^“^^mm/^t'on’ from,-C0i trade wfthi'dM, 
42Mt4. 465, 519 and noto 1. 

B 310-93 


Qtgarat Brahmans : 7S. 

QnraTS r temple eorvauts, 142. . ..„ 

Gypsies : Kuropcan, names and origin ; " 
distribution and language; perhaps P y 

descended from the SanghAts or 

famous GujArat pirates (Ait. 600-1300), (13-7 . 


rralAniB : MusatmAn barbers, 244. 

Sail : Captain (1812). 615 noto 2, 510 note 6, ..17. 
SalvAis : sweetmeat-makers, 151. 

Hamdls = earners, 152. 

HamUton-. C«pt (1700-1720), 4S5 
Hamyaman •- probably SanjAn, 423, 4-0. 426, 4-8. 
Hare-catching •• 47. 

laSiWw : S Sra king (IIM), 422notc 2. 426. 
Hnrpharan: a Parthian (t) Buddhist, 413. 

Hartley X Captain (1780), 501, BO®. 

Hatra : ruins of, in Mesopotamia, 413. 

Havdlai a rent nssisnmcnt, 501. 

Havdlddrst village managers (1(41), 6 jG; land ^ 
allotments to. 508 and note 2 ; vUlago tlircsbing-^ 

floor keepers (1828), 574. 

Health 1 663-670. 

Sober : Bishop (1624), 2, 318, 6(1. 

Hereditary Officers x dcsUmuklw end ^ 
sS 534. 636; cease to bo of use. 603; their 
izAfat villages, 664 ; made nominal propnetots by 
tho ifarAtUAs, 665 ; (1828), 572-573. 

Hetkaiis X husbandmen, 119. 

ffiu-posses : 5, 0, 319-322, 608, 522. 

428, 431, 439, 446, 452, 468, 488, 499, 520. 5-1. 
TTiiiTinlnB Greek sailor {A.B. 47), 410. 

Administrative, early Hindu, MusataAu. Po^ 
tC»=. M-Atl.A, 630.5G2 ; * 

Eiwen Thsang = ciundsopilgnm (660). 43.. - 
Hoddga ' boat, 719*' , , * 

Hokkdywltra? the Mariner’s compass. 726. 
Holdings: 281. ' . 

HSxncoTn?nonute,031} probably for hnnds, 
50 $ noto 7b 
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Honia Ndik'; n KoU freebooter (1874-187C), 62C, 
637. 

Hornby : Governor (1779), o04, 60S. 

Horses : import of, 431, 444, 4G8. 

Hospital : civil, G6S. ' 

Hospitallers : order of, 4G0 note 7, 

Hot-springs : 15-16, 509. 

Houses : 275 ; Bombny ( 1812 ), 616. 

Hove’ : Dr., Polish tmvcller (1787), 609-510. 
Htun&yun : Moghal Bmperor (1630-1556), 461. 
Hnmba : peas, 5, 320. 

Hnnda : lamp or gross. See HnndSbandi. 
HnndfLbandi : a tonuro, 550 and note 2, 651 note 
6 ; hnnda an unmeaenred plot of land, 663 ; 
hon probably for hnnda, 56.1 note 7 ; (1828), 
674 : in Murbdd (18.37), 583 note 1 ; (1816), 687. 
Hurricane : sea Storms. 

I 

I. 

Ibn Batnta : tr;iveller (1313), 410. 
loonoclasm : Portuguese, 462. 

Idrisi ! Arab geographer (1135), 436. " 

Imports ; 335, 336, 337, 416, 614, 518. 

Inim ; tenure, 634 ; villagce, 533-537. 
inebbixd ■- Captain (1740), 493, 

Incline : Bor, 326. 

Income tax : riots (1860), 525. 

Indo-Partbians : dynosty (a.n. 100), 411 note 2. 
Indragad s fort, 600. 

Infirmities : 668. 

Inland s aspect, 8, 4. 

Inquisition •. the (1500-1812), 201, 202, 463. 
Insane : the, 668. 

Inecriptions : 407 note l, 403, 409, 412, 413, 
420, 424, 428, 437. 

Instalments : 560 and note 7. 

Instruction : schools, cost, stafT, instruction, 
prlvato sohools, progress, girls' schools, renders 
,and srriters, pupils by race, pnpila by caste, 
school returns, • town schools, village schools, 
libraries, leading rooms, nctispapers, 655-662. 
Interest : rates of, 309, 

Intoxicating dmgs ; cso. 

Investments ; 307- 
Irrigation. ! 281. 

Isniah : the Prophot (B.O. 900), 404 note 3. 

Islands '-2, ii. 

Ismdilian Hnsalm&ns : 223 and note 2. 

Istdvfl : rising rental, 655 $ 601 note 7. 

Ive : traveller (1757), 409. 

Is&fat : special service tenure, 634 ; villages, 539 
ond note .1, 640 notes 1 and 3 j tenure, 640-644 } 

. 644 note 1 j 653 ; 654 note 1 ; 636 ; 564 ; irdfat 
villages found specially prosperous by the Mori- ! 
tWa, 504 ; ifflifat villages sometimes resumed, 565 
note 1. 


J, 

Jddav Sdna : Sanjin chief (640), 249, 421. 
Jabdngir : Moghal Pmperor (1614), 434, 

Jdlldz ! sailing vessel, 718. . . 

Jails : 623, 610, 

Jail Industries : 400-402. 

Jamdibandi : yearly rent settlement, 575. , 
Jdmbn Brdhmans : 78. 

James I Commodore, Sir Hoary (1757), 497, 

JamsetjL Jijibbdi : Body, 323. 

Jangams : Lingdynt priests, 197. 

Janjira: 410 note 6, 474,475, 498. 

Jasagris : palm-juice drawers, 116. . 

Jdva : trade nitli, 4-20, 429, 470, 620. 

Javal Brdbmau8:79. 

Jawbdr : 440, 454, 456, 437, 464, 60!i, 555 and 
note 3, 567 ; state t description, area, water, 
ebmatc, products, population, agrioulturo, trade, 
)iistory, adminiatration, revenne, instruction, 
bealt)], tho town, 608-71 0. 

Jervis: Major, condition of I'bina (1835), 578. 
Jervoise : Mr. A. 0., 647. 

Jesuits : 200,201,460noto7,'46I,4G2,474,476,4S(. 
Jhanjba : 6fth Silahliin king(910), 422 note 1, 421, 
435. 

Jimntvahdn : founder of tbo mythical 8iUb'iris, 
422 note 4, 424. 

Jiugars : saddlers, 136. 

Johdris : 1 eligions beggars, <108. 

John of Houte Corvine i missionary (1392), 433, 
727. 

Jordanns : Prcnch friar (1321-1324), 231, 439. 
Joshis : fortune-tellers, 198. 

Juldba Hnsalrndne = 223, 246 246 ; cotton robe 
weavers, 3S8-.S90. 

Junuar : 411 note 3, 414, 419, 423 note 4, 464, 476, 
479. 

Justice ’ Portuguese, 459 ; llardtha and Bntiib, 
630-610. 

- K. 

Kacbie : hnsbondmen, 119. 

Hndam : surname, 63 note 4, 

Kairona : Portuguese sub-division, 466. 

Hdlans : <iistilIors, 152. 

Kdldurg: hill, 7. 

Ealikat ; trade avith, 429, 444, 465, 470, 486. 
Kdln; river, 10. 

Sdlnndri: river, 10, 11. 

Kalyfia-. 403, 412, 417, 418, 410, 420, 424, 443, 
453, 457, 464, 465, 476, 477, 470, 480, 482,485, 
491, 509, 312, 522, 523, 623 ; ravaged by tho Mo- 
ghals (1682-1707), 535; surveyed (1771-72), 6S8-; 
resurvoyed (1788-89), 658: cesses added, 600; 
biglia cash rate, 561 ; cash lontal, 666 j faimci's 
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rntc% 5C6 note 2 ; (IS3r>), STS, ST9 ; nsscsemcnt 
rei’is^ (1S37), 3S3-!>S4 and COO note 2 : rcratta, 

6S3 ; sarvoy Bsscssincnt introduced (18S0), SOO- 
COQ'; onoof iho prnuts under the I’csiirrdii, GOO 
note 1; sub-divialonui detail*; lionndary, aren, 
aspect, climato, water, soil, holdings, rental, 
stock, crops, people, 2, G8S-C90. 

Eam&l: Moritha rontal, G59. 

Edman: -tsc, 4Sr, 490. 

Sdmandarg : lilll. 0. 

S&mdthis : hnslrandinen, 110. 

Eamavisd&r : aub-dirnional officer, SCI, SCO, 

576.' 

Kdmlis : Irasbandmcn, liS. 

Kdndd&s : granen, 145. 

E&ngo Briibmaiis ; TO. 

Eanheri Caves : 401notc 2, 412, 414, 419, 421, 
455, 401 note 1, 49S, 501, 509 and note 6. 

Ednhqii > Angela (17a'- 1731), 482, 402. 

Eanoja Bidbrnans *• 79. 

Eapardill. : third SUfthAra king(A.T>. SCO), 422 
note}, 424. 

Edpdis ; religions heggars, 199. ' 

Kapil Brdhmans ; 78. 

Kapol VdaiB; traders, 112. 

KardcM: 404 note 3, 410. 

Earddis : hnshandmen, 123. 

Karan: 6olankiking(t072-1004), 4.10. 

Karanja: island, 11, 465, 450, 4.19, 404, 478, 479, 
480, 491, 493, 501, 602, COS, 614 ; condition 
(1774 and 1819), 502, 603 and note 3 ; resident 
appointed (1774), 502 • 600. 

KdfbMri: pAtU’s assistant, SG0| (1817). 501; 
hlhdr (1828), 674. 

Earlidda BrdliBiSBO : 79. 

Eaijat : snb-divisionn] details ; boundaries, are.-:, 
Aspcci,eliniatc, water, soil, holdings, rental, stock, 
crops, people, 2, 69.1.097. 

Kariardja : ItAshMuta king (972), 425. 

Edrli : caves, 411 liotc 3, 412, 413, 414, 50). 
Kahldla: hill, 8, 437, 413, 4.12, 47.1, 522. 

Eds : n tenure, 531 ond note 2, 650 and note 2, 017. 
Easdi Mnsalmdns: 238. 

Edsdrs:hanglo.»)akos, 130. • 

Kdsbasdi: see KAs. 

Easthi Eolis ; see Soles! Kolis. 

Sdtdris : wood-.liimois, ]3c. 

Ea-Tlld1cnrs'. early tribe, 180. 

EdtM: a lond-mcasuro rod, 658 note 4, 667 ond | 
note 6, I 

Edthidwdx: 91, 04, 404, 407 nota 1, 411, 41 1. 
EdtltkarisorEdthodis icarly tribe, ot, 1S8.IG5, 

284,523, . 

Eanl : lease, 604, 

Edvodji Johdngir, Sir: disp^aaiy, G07, 

Edyasth FrabLns : writers, 03 noto 1, 87-89, 428. I 


1 EoigtTin: Oiplaiti, revoitof (108.1), 478, 470. 

I KelvaiMdMm: -109 nolo I, 451, 450, 457, 465, 

I 483,491,493,622. 

. Kerks: pirate*'(A.i,. 890), 433, 711 note 2. 

( Keslddev:SilAli4ia king (1203-1238), 422 note j 

I 427 and nolo 2. 

1 Kbdfl Khdn : Mus.altn.An historion (1080.1735). 
i 482 and note 9, 485 note 2, 491 ; 6.13 and note 4. 

I Ehdldpnr : 508 ; survey nssessinont luCrodttoofl 
[ (18.15), 591. .191. 

Khnlif8!4.12. 

Eband : cnnlmcl system, 630, 615. 
Khandd1a:5D.i, r>07. 

Ebandori r Wand, 47s, -iso, 50), 603. 
Kbdrdgboda : mU, 370. 

Kbdrdpdt: sco Shilniri. 

Ehdr Fdtils ; hnshandmen, 123. 

Kbdrvis : saHors, M7. 

EhdtikS:htttdieni.I52. 

Khatrls : weaver?, 133. 

Klioddvdl BrdbmanB : 78. 

Khoja Mnsalmdns t traders, 211-212. 

Khopivll or KhopoU : 503. .107, DOS, 509, 622. (»0, 
624 noto 1. 

Kbot : revenue farmer, ftl5, 6.10. 

Kboti : farming tcimre, 531. 

King: Captain J. 8., 711 nnto 1. 

Kir&dr : renewed tillage, 614 noto 2. 

Eirastdnvs •. «ee Christians. 

Kirpdis : Christian revert", 140. 

Eirtivanoa : ChAIukyn king (650.607), 420. 
Kissab-i-Saitidn ; n FArsi poem, 217 and noto 1. 
Eocbiu : tndo will:, 410 nnto (!, 465, 480, 

Eodns : 409 and note 1, 730. 

Koboj : hill, 7. 

{ Kolamb nr Bbati : pass, 321. 

Eolhdtis : tumblers, 109. 

Eolis: early tribe, 105-174, 453, 461, 460, 467 
- 401, 612, 62.1, 620, 663 note -I, 605, 031 
dialect of, OSr CO noto 1 ; origin ot the word, ICi 
noto 3. 

Eoli Ebdidti : f)ctty*diviB!nn of, 678. 

Eolsnnda : wild dogs, 46 .and noto 3. 

Kolvan : 6S5-6S0, 688 ; siirvoy nsscssment intro 
duced (IRKi), CIO-CIO; styled ShAliApnr (1860) 
628. 

Kondiyi Edik tnlUmoshl freebooter (1827), 631 
635. - . T. 

Eonkan: 403, 403, 40C, 407, 409, 410 noto 6, 41], 
4)2, 414,416, 417, 418, 419, 422, 423, 424, 425, 
420, 431, 602, 600, 522, 523, 601 imd nolo 6, 603, 
Kankanastb Brdhmnns : sec ChltpAvans. 
Eonkanis : early tribe, 174-175. 

Eonkani Mnsalmdns 1 64, 232-2,14. 

Eouknor : hot sptii:gH, 16. 
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Zoriya : dialect, C7. ' ■ ^ 

ZoslitiB : ^earnn, 13S. ' 

Zosnias Indikoplcnstes : Qrook monk and nor- 
cliBnt(625), 200,410, 420. 

Zotaligad : ioi-t, 522, 623. 

Kothal Elial&ti : surveyed (1785-86), SS8. > 

Kothia : sailing vessel, 04a-3o0, 710. 

Zotvdl : Mhdr villago servant (1828), 574. 

Zoyta : sickle assessment, 66s. 

Zramvimt Brdbmans : 79. 

Zrishna : Kilga king, 408. 

Krishnagiri : Kanhori, 412. 

Zrishnar&ja : Bdshtinkuta king (400], 429. 

Eshatraps: (a.d. 78-328) settlement of, 60, 61; 
dynasty, 411, 412, 417. 

Ktesiphon ; 412. 

Zudali : kec assessment, 531 note 3, 531 iioto 2, 
56.7. 

Ealambis : see Kimbis. 

Euldrag '■ peasant-hold, 643 j proprietary holdors, 
551.- 

Eulkamis: ncconntants, 633, 552; desbpdndes or 
sub-divisional kulkamia (1828), 672-573 ; village 
knlknmis nnknotm (1828), 574. 

Enindrpdl: Solonki king (U43-I174), 426, 43d, 
437. 

EumbMl'B : potters, 137 ; their kriytls or obse- 
quies, 138. 

Etuibis : husbandmen, 124-129, 409 note 1, 477. 

Eurlldd’. piek-nxe assessment, 565. 

Enrla : mill, 301 ; estate, 646. , 

Easxir : pass, 322, 608, 623. 

Elite ! footpath, 321. 

L. 

Ldd VdniB : traders, 63, 112. 

LddaVi : dialect, 67. 

Lakes: 11-14. 

Ldl-laugoti Eolis : see Soles! Kolia. 

Laud : for admim*str.ation see land administration ; 
for land revonno see revenue ; transfers of land 
under the MorithOB, 664 note 2; tillage on- 
coura^d, 664 ; loir rates of iraste land, 663 ; dis- 
continued (1820), 660 ; large landholders (1820), 

666 note 11 ; survey, Mr. Marriott's (1818-1820), 
area under tillage, 667 ; ,vvasto put to auction, 

667 ; land offered to disbanded troops, 668 and 
note 2 ; new landholders (1820), 670 ; cost and 
ptoBt of tillage (1820), 671 note 2 ; proposed vil- 
lage leases (1828), 672 ; waste leases (1828), 676 ; 
village leases (1830-1835), 677 ; ohoap grain in 
Thdna (1833-1836), 677 note 6 ; cost and prodt of 
tillage (1835), 678; ditto (1820 and 1833), 679 
note 5 ; ditto (1846), 587-689 ; tillage area (1868- 
1881), 629. 


Laffd Administration 527-629 ; English acqnisi. ' 
tion (1774-1817), 627 ; territorial changes {I8I7. 
1869), 527-628; administrative staff (1882), 528. 
630; laud tenures (1882), 630-550; early Hluilns, 
Musalmins, Fortngucse, Marithis, 550-682) 
British management (1774-1881), 662-629; Sil. 
sette (1774-1819), 662.663 ; British rcrenuc history 
(1817-1881), 563-661; land tenures (1817), 664- 
663; assessment (1817), 6S5; 666; cesses, 656-' 
administrative changes (1818-1820), 666-379 ;snr. 
voy (1821 ), 670; condition (1824), 579-571 ; detuls " 
'(1825-1827), 571, 572; condition (1828), 572; 
hereditary officers, taUtis, and village eervaots, 
forms of assessment, cesses, superintendence, te- 
vonue.aystem, survey, (1828), 672-576 ; teiriteilal , 
changes (1830), 676, 577 ; village leases (1830- 
1885), 577 ; eondUioD (1835), 578, 684 ; nsscssincnt 
revision (lS36-18i2), 578-670; Kasrdpnr (1836), 
679-681 ; Fanvcl (1837), 581, 682 ; Mnrbild (1837), 
682, 583; Bnssein, Mlhim, Kalydn,- Bhi^^ 
(1837-41), 683, .584; SMsotte, condition (1833), 
681; assessment revision, results (1836*1841), 
681-583 • Kelvan (1842), 685-686 ; north Tlidna 
(1845), 686-587 ; cost and proRt of tillage 
(1845), 6S7-6Sg; cesses (1814), 689 ; cen5ns(lS46 
and 1851), 689 and note 4 ; territorial changes 
(1850), 580, 690 ; aeaaons and revenne (1837- 
1853), 690 and note 4 ; survey (1852.1866), 690.‘ 
621 ; survey effects, 621 and note 2, 622 ; survey 
Tosults (1854-1878), 622 ; land revenue rccopts 
(1844-1878), 622; development (1619-1880), 02.7 ; 
season repoits (1861-1881), G23-02S: ’rci'enue 
statistics (1851-1881), 628-629. 

Land (Grants ; 424 and notes 3 and 7, 425 and 
notes 3, 4, -and 6, 426 and notes 1, 2, 3, and 4, 427 
and notes 1, 2, and 3, 428. 

Laud Eevenne : see Itercnuo. ' 

Laud System : Portugnese, 459. 

Language; 67-69, 428. 

Ldr :,countiy and dialect, 112, 431, 435. 

Laiiya: language, 434. 

Laiike ; Ftdlemy’s south Gujarat, 414. 

Laeoar : sailors, 621, 716. 

liiz Desk : sooth Gujanti, 414, 435 note 4. 

Lateen sail : apparently Indian, 724, 

Latin Friars : 66, 260, 430, 462. 

Lawrenca : Mr. K, SSS note 7. 

Lazima kaka ; perquisites, 688. 

Leaaekold : a tenure, 534 ; viDages, 633, 645-3.50 ; 
proposed rillago Jensea to deshmnkhs and dcsli* 
pindes (1620), 570; proposed village leases to head- 
men (1828), 572 ; viUngeJe,ises (1830-1835), 677. 

Lepers : 968. 

Libraries : 661-662. 

Ligbt-konses.nie. 
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IdlXg&JTiltS ! mcTclitLnts, 110. ' 

Ugnor-drinldng ; bm Moiia Liqnot, 

Lisboa : 3Ir. J. C., SSnoto 1, 297 noto 1. 

Local Funds : CS2-653> 

Loensts : 513, 627. 

Lodhis '■ laliouttn, 15.3. 

LoMu&s : traders, 111. 

Lohirs : blacksmiths, 13S. 

Lonftd Cave : 421, 423, 429, 

Looms : 3S4, SSC, 3S7, 4SS. | 

M, 

Uackintosh : Eir J. (ISiO), sis notes 1 and 2, 616 
notes 4 and 6. 

Haoldntosll : Captain (1823), C35. ' 

H&CbhiB : soa-lishcm, 147, 719 
Hoellliva or Suvdl : coasting crait, 343, 719. 
Idaclaran : Mr, F. B„ 20 note 1. 

Uddllavtdv : Pesh-na (1706), 498. 

Uadhvi : pAtil's assistant (1817), SG3 ; (1828), 573. 
Hftdrisi Brdhsians : 80. 

Hegistrscy : 0.33 034. 

Ilalidb1idrat:404. 

UaMd : S12. 

ICahddevEoIis ; early tribe, 168. 

Uoli&laltsbmi : bill, 7. 

Uabdlkari potty-divisional oflicor, 629, 6ri,3.riS6 ; 
revenue {armor, 639.300 ; ecttles aritU pittt or 
kfirhhdri, 560$ aliened interest on rorenuo 
paid in advance, CGI ; bad armed messengers, 
bonemcn, and hands of Kohs, CG7 note 4. 
Habdrs t see ilhJn 
UaMwanso : 403. 

bCdbun : snn'eyed (1793-94), 538 ; assessment re- 
vised (1837), 583; cost and profit of tillage 
(1813), 688 ; survey assessment (1863), 011 -014; 
Biib-divisieiinl details; bouiiilarics, nrc,a, aspect, 
climate, water, soil, holdings, rental, stock, crojis, 
people, 2, 073-675. 

Xrdllim; causeuny, 323; Bombay, 43$, 442, 465, 
474, 481, 482, 485, 489. 

Mahmud ; Bahmani (1493), 443 ; Begada (1450- 
1511), 442, 448. 

Mahmud Shdh ; GujaRlt king (1S40), 452. 
Mihuli 1 hill, 7, 442, 454, 475, 622. 

Maitreya ■■ i^hisattva, 408 note 2. 

Makta ; >ee Khond 

Malab&r : 400, 410 and noto 4, 429, 4.30, 431, 431, 
440, 444, ’445, 465; hill, 474 j pirates, 484; 
cxpoit of grain to Bombay (1833-18.36), .377 noto 
5 ; supplies Domhay (1836), 579. 

Malacca ; trade with, 416, 429, 446, 464, 46,3, 486. 
Mdidd ! an estate, 54.3, 

MdUs ; gardeners, 61 , 62, 

Mnlcolm S Sir John (1827-1830), 318. 

Malanggad ; foil. 8, 506 


MaUidri Kolis : tarty tiibc, 173. 

Malik Amhar : Ahmadnagar minister (1611), 453, 
464; did net introduce dlicp, 650 noto 4; bis 
rcronuo system, 533-6.'i4, 554 note ,3. 

Melik Sioz : 3tusa1iniln general (1622), 440. 
Hnlik-lll.Injilr ; Bahmani mmistcr (1420), 441. 
M&lim : navigator, 716, 

Mallikdrjnn : SiU1ulr,a king (1160), 422 note], 
426, 436. 

M&lkhct : Bcccnu capital (800), 421, 431. 

MdlBoj or Mdlshet ; pass, 320, 403. 

Mdmlatddr : suh-divisional otlicoT, 320, 653 • 566 ; 
revenue farmer, 550-860; allnucd interest on 
revoune p.sid in advance, 561 ; had armed mes- 
sengers, lioncmcu, and Kinds of Kolis, 563 note 4 ; 
grants yoirly leases, 664. 

Mdmvdni : thirteenth Siblhilra king (1060), 422 
noto 1, 423. 

Mandji : Angria (1737), 402. 

Mdnhhdvs ; religions beggars, 109, 

Md&dOV ! B.4gl.4n cliiof (1340), 440. 

Mdudvi ' 427 note 2, 457. 

Mnngalpnri : old settlement in Sdlsetie, 424. 
Mdsgclds t Osliermcu, 147, 710. 

Mango Cultivation ; 201-295. 

Mdnga : village servonts, 191. 

Hdnikgad: hitl, 8. 

Manja : coasting craft, 719. 

Mankir : Mftlkhct (1), 434. 

Manor : 452, 455, 450, 457, 491. 

Mardthds > 63 and note 4, 409 noto 1, 413, 41.3, 
457, 461, 474, 488! details of, 496, 477-612; 
ndministmtivc history, 554-562 ; one of their best 
snn oys (1788-89), 559 ; connive at land transfers, 
564 note 2. 

I MaTdthaEnnhiB:hn8bandmcn,G3ananeto4,12S. ' 

! MardthaVanis ; lin. 

I Mardtkl : dialect, 68, 00 note 1, 

I Marco Polo : Venetian traveUer (1200), 433, 431, 

I 438, 447. 

I Markets :68-6g, 33.3-334. 

Marriott, S&. :bis revonno system' (ISIS), 566-" 
667 ( his survey, 007, 670 ; village rants ( 1 822) , S70. 
hllirvi Kolia early 'Inlc, 173. 

Mdtwdr Brdhmans ; 80. > ' , 

Mdrwdr Vdnia or Mdtv&dia ; 113- us ; money- 
lenders, 308. , • • ' - 

Maskat Fishers ; 3-39 note 1. 

Masknt: 859, 40.5, 470, 476, 486, 488, 620, 62f. 
Masndi : Arab historian (915), 112, 424, 432, 431, 
and noto 10., 

Masnlipatom .-trade with, 416 noto 4, 418, 40G. 
Materials: for Thilna' administrative history. 
627 note 1.. 

Ma-Thdkui's '• 0.111}' tube, 180. 
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H&therdn : bill, G. 

HailTyas : dynnaty (n a S23-A.1). BOO), 400 note 3, 
420, 421 ; sottlomcnt of, GO, Cl. 

Meds : piwtcB (SCO), 4, 33, 711 note 2. 
llelizygeniB : perhaps Miilran, 404 note 3. 
Memoil Hnsalm&nB : traders, 240. 

HerchtUltB : Thdnn, 403 note 1 ; 404 noto 3 ; 400, 
407, 41C, 417, 431-432, 44G, 468, 488, 600, 520 
and note 1, 

Heta Kolis : early tribo, 173. 

SletalB- trade in, 431, 445, 467. 
jEIevdda BrdlunauB : 78. 

Mhdngiri : coasting craft, 346, 719. 

Hhdrs : village servants, 63, 191-104, 524, 529, 
563, 574, 

llhdtdra : Fortugneso villagc-liciidman, 652 and 
note 8. 

jMUitia : Portngnese, 458. 

Slliller : Mr. J., 342 noto 1, 711 noto 1, 

• MVrill a : cotton, 391, 
minerals : 20, 21. 

mirds : snti or ratan, same ns mirds (1817), 564 and 
noto 8. 

missions i Christian (1250-1330), 200, 430 noto 1, 
^727-728. 

Mtlidgiis ; salt-makers, 116. 
mithibdi ; dispensary, 668. 
mitlllidateB I. sFartl^n icing (n C, 174-136), 410. 
mitne mdchhis: fisherman, l48. 
modh Brdlinuuis : 80. 
modh Tdnis I traders, 112. 
mogbalB! 452, 453, 474, 475, 477, 478,479, 480, 488. 
mogbam - 'vagno assessment, 566. 
moha Liquor : 395-308, 647, 648, 649, 
moklia : tiodo vrith, 409 note 2, 466, 468, 469, 486, 
487, 520 and note 3. 
momins : cotton wdaveis, 385-388. 
monasteries j 406, 407, 432, 456, 462, 483. 
monies : Christian, 400 note 7, 
moneylenders : 307-309. 
moore : Commodoro (1774), 502. 
moors : 447, 440, 482, 484. 
moro Pandit s Shivdji's general (1674), 470. 
mortaza : Abmadnngar lung (1570), 463. 
mosqnes ; 430, 449. 
mostyn: Mr. (1778), 603. 
movements : 277. 

mubdrik ciBmpcror of Delhi (1317-1321), 438. 
mnda : a grain measure, 636, 547, 650 note 2 ; of 
25 mens, 662 ; ..6 to 32 mans, 566 and note 6 ; 
divisions of a nrada (dhep system], 665 ; cgnal to 
four khandiB, 565; not nniform, 563, 674; tf-W 
mans and 26 mans, 505 noto 6, 509 note 6, 674. 
mnddbondi ; tenure, 630, 550 and noto 2 : (1845), 
637. 


mndkebandi: seoMuditbsndi. 
rnnhammad Inghlik: Mus-ilm4n ruler (1325- 
1350), 440. 
mnharra'm : 624. 

Mnlock.: Mr. W, B , 46 noto 1, 48, 60 note 1, 281 
noto 4, 321 note 1, 630 note 2, 647. 
mnlr^ : Solonki ruler (043-997), 435, 43G, 
mnnunlini : see MUmvAui. 
miun : coasting craft, 720. 
mumb&devi : templo of, 474, 
municipalities : 653-054. 
mungi Paithon : Decoan capital, 62, W, 412, 415, 
416. 

mnoo Honnnz : Fed Sea port, 410 noto 6, 
mnrbdd : 477 ; assessment revised (1837), SS2 583 ; 
surrey introduced (I860), 0(hl-60G; Bub-diiisioasI 
details : boundaries, area, aspect, climate, uatcr, 
soil, holdings, rental, stock, crops, people, 2,C90- 
602. 

Mnrkcbandi i coe Muddbandl. 

Mnsala s Padan hill Bige, 403. 
mnsnlnidns: lustory, speech, appearance, bonsc, 

• -v food, dress, ornaments, calling, earnings, holidays, 
character, condition, community, religion, cus- 
toms, prospeots, divisions, 61-64,216-246; 403, 
428, 429, 431, 446, 438-443, 471,483,488, 521, 
623, 624 ; administration, 550-554. 

Mnsirifl : Mnyu i Kotta in Mnlnhdr, 410, 418. 
mnstdliou i MnsalmAns, 223 and note 2. 
mutiny : (1857), 623, 625. 
muyiri Kotta : 4io. 
myrobalons s 30 31. 

N. 

Kdcbnii a grain, 288, 

Ndgar Brdhmans ; SO. 

XTdgdrjnu : twelfth SiIALira king, 422 noto 1, 425. 
B’dgds': ancient tribe, 403. 

Ndgotbna : 443, 450. 

Kaiiapdn I Parthian or Skythfan ruler (a.D. 160], 
411 and note 3, 412. ' 

Naiks: lond allotments to, 668 and note 2;, 
B&ghoji N&ik (I860], 005, ’ 

.. ITaime : Kcv. A. K., l note 1. 

Kdkbodai chief captain, 716. 

ITdkri Kunbis : husbandmen) 128. 
mala: dynasty (610-640), 420. 
mdmdev Sliimpis : tailon, 138. 
mdanPadnavis: (1770-1800), 14, 501, 602,504, 
60d, 507, 512, 556, 659, 660 noto 7, 661, 

Kdna: pass, 310, 321, 403, 400, 412, 415 note 3, 
477, 622. 

mdngarbondi : plough tenure, 631 and notes 2 and 
3,551 note 2, 665; (1845), 537; (1865), 617 and 
note I. 
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Ndrgoli 499, 510. 

Kdsik : 409 ooto 1, 411 note 3, 412, 413, 4U, 415, 

m. ■ 

Kasrdpiir ; »nrveycd {1783'80), 6D8 ; 600 and note 
3; condition (1835), 678 i nsa'casmeat rovised 
(1836), 679-331 ; nssuHs, 53i-5S5 ; aurvdy began 
(1852), 590-591 ; curvsy osscaanidut inttodneed 
(1856), 694.596, 

'Kative Christians : Bilk-wc-wers, 379. 
Kanshinr&n : of rente (a.P. 631 4>7S), 421. 

Kdr : Tosscl, 718. 

Kavigation : early,' 403 note 1, 711 note 2. 
Kavl^d : fresh tillage, 544 note 2. 

Kavsilri : near Siimt, 436, 43S, 441, 486. 

Kavy i I’ortnguese, 468. - 
Kdyalcvddi : village aerrants (1828), 574. 
27earchn8 : Aloxander’a lulotical (B.C, 325), 404 note 
3. 

ITehnchadnezar : (ao. 606*561), 404 note .1. 
Kchar : surveyed (1785-86) and (1793-94), 658. 
KetS : stake, 66, 57. S3. 

Kew ITnitod Company : foraiation-of (1702), 485. 
Nowspapors s 525, 662. 

Khdvis : barboia, 143. 

Hicolo Conti: Itidiantrai'cllor (1420.1410), 725. 
Niehnhr sGonnanttaveller (1704), 499, COO note 1, 
520. 

Nlldtin : Rnssten traveller (1470), 447, 718. 

ITil Oongri : MU near SopAm, 490. 

Hinnnl : lake near SopSin, 12. 

Hisni : rose, 920. 

Knnneries : 406. 

Wnno d«L P. nnlii L i Porlaenoso Genotal (1531), 451, 
452. 

0 . 

Obollah : head of Fereian Golf, 413 note 4, 418, 421 
note 2, 429, 433. 

Obstacles : to improvomente in llio c-arly yoara of 
Rritiab rule, 663, 509. 

Ocenparion ; of the jKopIe, 73. 

Odoric : Trench Friar (1321-1321), 44 note 1, 251, 
439. 

OiScers : Fortngueso, 455, 450 ; Britiali, 628-620. 
Oilseed : 200. 

Okellis : Glintla in cast Africa, 410 note 6. 

Ophir : identification of, 404, 405. - 

Onnnz : Persian Gulf, '247 nod note 2^ 444, 449, 458, 
465, 469 note 3. 

Orphanage : 4C1 and note 1. 

Osvdl Vdnis : traders, 113. 

Onppara : Teriplus* SoxiAra, 418. 

Oxen.: 439. 


P. 

Tdchkals]^ • imabandmen, 61, 62, 129. 

Pndan : hill, 40 s. 

Faddv : coasting craft, 315.346, 720. 

Fnhddis : husbandmen, 130, 

Fdl : c.aves near MnliAil, 418. 

Faithon : Heecan capital, 412, 415, 416. 

Falaipatmai : FaI near jlnhAd, 418. - 

Falav : boat, 720. 

Falhdvs : 411 note 2, 413 and note 7. 

Folmyia : 410, 411 noto 1, 412, 413. 

Falsho Brdhmans : 61, 62, G3 note 2, 81. 

Fain: foot-path, 321. 

Fanchdls : eraftamcn, 138. 

Fanchdyats : ( 1821 ), 670. 

Fdnd : tend division, 56S note 4. 

Fdndavs : 401 note 2. 

Fdndhaipeshds : high-class rillagcts, 63 ; tenure, 
631, 632-631 ;632notcal and 3 ; tendbolders, 556, 
657 i loir rates, 657 note 4 ; in BA]tniv'a time, 
6G0 ; easy rates, 665 ; fannere’ rates, 666 note 2 
opinions of the Collector and Govornment (1320), * 
666 ; ia\rer rate (1837), 683 ; linal settlement, 634, 

Fanechan: Fanchnad, Poitugucso Bub-diviaion, 
450. r 

Pdnipat t battle of (1761), 497, 498 note 4. 

Faiydb j.convcrte, 202, 

Fonrel > 443, 4C4, 465, 485, 603, 60S, 513, 520i 523 
626; sea-trado, 360; condition of (1835), 678, 
570 ; assessment revised (1837), 681-682; reanlts,, 
6S5;snrs-cy ejsscssmeut introduced (1856), 696- 
699 ; sub-divisionul details : boundaries, 010 . 1 , 
aspect, climate, n.-uter, auU, liobdvugp, tcutal, 
stock, crop, people, 2, 692-695. 

Fdnvfdla -. vcgoteblo boat, 720. 

Paper-making ; 399400. 

Faradas: Furthians, 411 note If. 

Farnshnidm ; congnen tbo Konlum, 87. 

Fardeshis : lahounrs, 153 . 

Parol: 474, 489. 

Farits 5 ■washermon, 143. , . 

Fdmera : fort, 442, 453, 47 s, 606. 

Fdrol: temples, 42fl. 

Pdrsist driven from Ferste (633-641), settled in . 
Ormuz, 247 ; from Ormuz aiil to Sin and Senj-An 
(716), 218; protootedby Jadi ItAnn, spread to 
14078.114, Cambay, Broach, TliAna,and Chaul, 260, 
432 ; fight for their Hindu ehiof (1305), dofeatod 
and fied te Bhnrnt, 251, 438 and noto 4 ; go' to 
BAnsd:^ dopressod (1300.1400), 252 ;' immigrants 
and locjil eonvorts- (1400- 1500), 263; in'KalyAn 
(1633), 251; cneouraged byAkhar (1578), at . 
'Surat (1590), rise to importonco (1600-1800), 255 ! 
rovenno fatiuois, land propriotorB, husbandmen, , 
tavoro-kcopers, palm-juico dtau'crs (1817-1681),- 
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2o0-237j appoaivuicc, dress, 238-260} speech, 
house, food, life, 261-262 ;onstoms, roUgton, 203- 
273 ; ToAvers of Silence : at Ochgilra (1306) and 
Vejalpur, 219 note 6 ; at Kalyin (1533), 23-1 ; at 
iriiina (1790) , 236 ; at Tdrdpur (1766) , at Kalydn 
(1700), 236 ;pDpnlation in Bomhay (1810), 616 and 
' note 6, 617 ; traders (810-1260), 431 ; jordanus' 
account (1320) , 251, 439, 440 and noto 1. 

Parsons -• traA-ollcr (1773), 601. 

Parthians: 403, 410,‘411 and note 2, 412, 413. 
Pirvatibii 1 322. 

Passes : SCO Hill-passes, 

Pdtalganga : river, 11, 

Pdtane Piablms : origin and settlement, 02 note 
2, 89 ; appearance, language, and character, 91 ; 
house, food, dress, and ornaments, 92-101; life 
and occupation, 102-104 ; religion, community, 
prospects, 103-103, 

Patel ! Bamanji Behrdmji, Mr., 216. 

Pditils : Aillagc headmen, 520 ; 656 : 060; (1817), 
663 ; pay (1828), 664 note 1 ; nndt to manage 
local fnnde, 664 noto 1 ; (1828), 673, 675, 576. 
Pdtimdr ; despatch boat. See Fhntem.trL 
Pdtharvats : stone-carvers, 1.38. 

Panpora: Jayaba, Jairh>lr ollicf (1320!), 440 note 
6, 703 and note 1, 

Pavai : estate in SAIsotto, 546 ; condition of 
(1833), 678 note 1. 

Pearls : 65 ; trade in, 416 and note 1, 430, 446, 467- 
Peasants i (1«?3), 477 1 (1693), 484. 

Pedder l Mr. W. G., 374-376. 

Pedlers . 335. 

Peldr : temple ruins, 428. 

Pendhdris : Deccan freobooters (1800) 481, 513, 
622, 623. 

Perfumes : trade in, 430, 446, 467. 

Periplus of the Erythissan Sea ; (a.». 247), 410 
notes 4 and 6 ; 411 notes 1 and 2, 416, 417 and 
noto 8, 418, 424. 

Persia : Indian connection -with, 247 noto 3, 40.3, 
404 and noto 3, 410, 41.3, 417, 420, 421, 430, 
431, 432, 444,445, 466, ‘467, 318, 620 ; -oarpet 
Aveaving, 402 ; gulf, 403 noto 1, 404 note 3, 410, 
412, 414, 417, 418; 420, 420, 430, 432, 433, 440, 
444, 464, 463, 466, 467, 468, 470, 486, 487, 319. 
Poshw&s : the, 493, 408, SOI, 603, 512, 614, 521, 
.322 ;^take eoutli Tlnlna (1720), 635 ; their manage- 
Mentf'StS; toa enne ^mibe, 537; Feslina 
Bajiidr, 559; 631>4MP?S; 501' noto 7 ; 600 
iioto 1. ’ ' 

#4 % 4 

Phani : coasfing craft, 720. 

Phise PdTdhw.^O{trly tribe, 176. ' 

Phatem&ri ; despatch boat, 347-348, 720, 
PhoenlinanB : 404 note 3. 

Phudgis : labourers, 153. ■ 

Ffmpri -• po”, 320- ‘ ' ' ’ I 


Pirates .• eaily (s.D. 247), 417 ; Cutdi, K4Uii<vrit, 
and Malabdr (600, 920, 1020, 1290,1340, H«0- 
1500. 1570. 1070, 1695, 1700, '1708, 1767-60. 
1815-1620), ,43.3 and note 8, 434, 4.3S, 440, 449 
458, 472, 482, 484, 488, 499, 521 and notes 4 
and 5, 711 noto 2; Daropean (1500, 1695, 1700), 
471 note 8, 4M, 488; MarStha (1695, 1700, 
17.36, 1812), 484, 488, 621 and notes 4 and 5 ; 
Maskat and JohAsmi (000, 1.370, 1695, 1700, 
1708, 1760, 1804, 1819), 433 and note 8, 434 
438, 482, 434, 488, 499, 621 and notes 4 cud 5. 
Plague : 482, 484 and noto 1 , 513, 

PlaalaiuB ; 291-299 ; drying of, 292, 393. 

Pliny ! (A. 1 >. 77), 401 note 3, 409 note 3, 410 notes 3 
and 5, 411 note 1. 

Plough of Land : 284. 

Plowden!Mr.,374,376. 

Pokarua Brahmans 1 78. 

Police ■ 638-640. 

Poona ! treaty ol (1817), 322. 

Pophlithill, 7. 

Population 1 snb-divisions, 70 ; sox, 71 ; ago and 
religion, 72, 499 ; Bombay (1665, 1674, 170S, 1760, 
1764, 1780, 1812, 1816, 1826, 1882), 473, 174, 489, 
407 note 1, 409, BOO and note 1, 611 note 2; 516 
and note 6, 526 note 3. 

Ports i ‘IbAna, 354-361, 414, 416, 418,420,428.429, 
432, 443, 463, 470,483, 614, 519. 

Portuguese : Uio, 403, 428 ; (1500-1670), 417-474, 

479, 482, 489, 492; landholders, 550; dlicp system, 
650 531; administration, 552-553; distiicts,-639 
note 2 ; rCA’enue system, 652 note 10 ; cesses, 552- 
553 ; condition, 653 ; excise, 653 note 1 j districts 
passed to the Peshwa (1733-1739), 655 ; plndliai- 
peslias, 556 ; rates, 557. 

Porvdd Tdnis : traders, 112, 113. 

Post Offices : 331. 

Prahhus: Portuguese village clerks, 652. Sec 
F.4tAnc and RAyastli Frabhos. 

Prants I fom divisions of north Konhan and their 
lovenUB (1817), 683 note 6 ; KalyAn prAnt, 600 
note J 9 G03 noto Is 

FriCBS: 312-314; high prices (1800-iSlB)i 6G2; 
Btm high (1820), 571: doubtful, 571 note 2; 
Trnsi.ipurprices (1820), 571 note 2; (1827-1832), 
676 note 5 ; eheapiicss of grain (1830), 677 note 
2 ; (1831-1833), 677 note 5 ; causes of decline in 
(1836), 677 note 6; 670; SAlsettc high pnees 
(1836), 684 ;Bliinndi yearly prices (I6IO-I8CO], 
606 note 1 ; (1855-1881), 628-629. 

Pritchard : Mr. 0. B., 374, .376, 378, 647. 
.Products : Indian (n.c. 1600), 404 note 3. 

Prothor 1 Colonel, 522. 

Ptolemy ; the geographer (i/D, ISO), 410 note 6, 
414,415,424. ' 

Pnlashakti SilAliAi^klad,-423 note 1,424, 
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PnlikesM 11. : CliMnty* kins (CIO-WO), 2« 
iiolr 3, 4!». 

Folses : SS9. 

Foaunclo : cultmtinn, S9.<, 

Fonavem s lij-c.yW.Ims fluwer ami Mi 
Font : Ktliiopia or India, 401 and note .3. 
Forandhor s treaty of (I77G), flOi. .'i03. 

Fori : Matitya and SiHIiAn capital (GOO-lSCOk 
4S0, 423 and note 2, 42.7, 42il. 

FoniO: SopAra Unddliiat apostle, atory of, 40t 
note 2,400-405. 

Q. 

Oniloo : 420, 4 14. 

B. 


HdgllOlia : tec nasknnlthrAr. 

Bdgbolto Jonirdban : Itilo R-akAdur, 20.' note ). 
Bf^hoji BbdngTlO : Koli freebooter (lS44>l&t!i), 
63<!.037. 


Bdgboji Kdik s K"fi outlaw (ISiO), 003. 
BaebondthtdT : IVliwa'a regent (I7011i 495, 501, 

602, 603, m. 

Bolds : (1SI7), 522, 621,520,603 noted. SeeOang 
Robberies, 

Boikoris > coriy Irilic, 1*6. 

BoilKuys J32I-320. 

Baiafall s (1800.1650), 17, 025, 029. 
BijopiUmaba: SiUWra title, 430, 137 note 1. 
fiij Kolis ! early tn’l»o, 174. 

Bijoidcbls or Konkan Darrilja, 0, 322,449,489, 

603. 

B^pntS : Fumantei, Cl note 3. 

B&mcbaadtai Dergiii YtUlav 0271-1309), 437, 
433. 


B&mjlBb&llgTia s Koli roblier (1826), 621. 
Bdmosbis : early tribe, 177, 622, 621. 

BitQTdT Kdrdyan : lU]m.4cbi commandant anr- 


reyed Visa (179.7-90), 5.73. 

Bdtnsing •. Caleb trateller to llallaod (1760), 621, 
Binder : near Surat, 413, 461, 

BangdrU dym, 13.1. 
BdosofMnrb4d:Kunbi», lei. 

Ba$bid-nd-din < (1310), 437. 

B&sbtrakatas : of lUlkbut, 421, 424, 423, 43t 
Bates : ecu Anearmcnt, 

Balds S lapc.wcavcre, 133. 

BiyCad s KoUba fort, 442, 470, 

Ecadots and Writors s CS7. 

Bcad^g.rooms s 002 
Beclamations s 281 -233. 

Bccolols i Fn'aw, 400 noto 7, 433. 

Bod Bca •- trade with, 410 noto 1, 414,410, 715. 

Bec^tration ■ Ci'.'i- 

Bcinand r Fnneb writer, 410, 720. 


Belies t Buddbiat, 409. . , ...... 

Belie Mound = ^ . 

* 310-94 ‘ ■ " 


! Belicion: 03-00, 400, .107; SiUlrita, 424 ; Fortu- 
I gnese, 4G0.4G3, 

Bcnd-bbatti : I’ortugnieoatill.cesr, 6.73. 

, Bend-dim ; I’ortuguw liquor-cuM, f,33. 

Bond-doli : rertugucio iiet-cr<s, Mnl. 

I Bcnd-misli : I’>>rtugu(:*u rislt-eeae, 65.1. 

, Bontal : »t'0 As*'.«wn6iit. 

• HCSt-LDnSCS ! 329-211). 

Bctnms j railway, 33S-,141. 

\ Bevenne and Finance : CU-O.H. 

I Eevenuo: 4.75, .173, 474, 453, 493, 512, 621; land 
i (16.17-1633), 690; (1814-1378), 022; (IS31.I8S1), 
C2$ C29; (1630.1579), Oil ; I’ortugucso (1535. 

, 15t7), 729. 

I Berenno Fomcra : deehmuHn and drabptndes, 
I 633, 654 ; irvenuc f.amiing intioittieed by tbo 
1 MarAtliAa, Ki7..758 ; (.arming extended to bUnlOls 
Bmli>rAnb,559;tarmcnunnMtricte<I, 639 nolo 5; 
j cout,l rai-o tbo tvulal, 500 ; their ■ettirment aritb 
i hnabandmcii, 500 ; Ikeirtyranny, 601; atipendiary 

' ofTicrra at rorenno (atnicrs (1317), 503; reaiilt 
, of (.arming, 503 noto 5; diaorden, 60,7; t.al.ttia 
! appointed, 600 and note 5. 

' BoTcnnc System : e.ariy llindna, 630, 651 ; Mnaal- 
! BUtna, 65t-6.7t; I’ortogncae, 552-553; kfallk 
Amlnr (1000), 65.1.531; MarttMt, 553.602; 
Britiali, 502; Dritiali ehangcu (1818), 500.509; 
effect, GCS noto 2; villago occountanla (1821), 
671 ; (1828), 6754)76. 

Borerts ; from Cbriatianity, 117, 201 noto 2, 202, 
201 

• Bieo : 287, 253, 429, 406, 400 noto 1, 601. 

, Blots : 430, 623, 521, 625. 

; Bisbis : aecra, 400,401 
Bivers : 8.11. 

Beads ; 310-319 ; snshilra high roads, 428 ; 615, 
623. 

Bobbors : (1817) 603 and note 4, 609 ; (1825- 1814), 
672 notoO. 

Bomons : in India, 410, 417. 

Bomo : Imlian apices in, 410 note 3, 

EoutCB ! old, 310, 

Euddcr>722 

Badradiman tSinlikingolK.4tliti\r(ir (A,2^ 17s), 
417. 


Bnktbinl, 433. 

Bukrannlbil 1 dlopwsary, 003-,. 




•a’.'. 


Sabayo < Shftb.'lr., Porlugn^eSMtcltlon, -I5b^ 
Sadisliiv Kesbav 1 MarAtliojnamfcvtd.lr, hlsanr- 
voy (1788-89), 658, 5.70 ; dlatrieta inrvoycd, 559 
noto 3 ; kin ratal ebangod, CCC^lBOO noto 2, 
Sadisbiv Baglinnith i Mardlha mdininiddr, bis 
aurroy (1793.01), 658. 

Sadryo t pans, 820. 
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(1825-26), 671 ; parts sarveyed (1821-25), 671 Boto 
8 ; survey euspendod (1827), 672 j dight progress 
(1828), 672, 676 and note 8; needed (1851. 1856), 
690 and note 2 j introduced (1832-1866), 690-621; 
effects, 621-622 and 621 note 2; results (1854- 
1878), 622 ; clnssidiuition of rice land, 654 and 
notes 4 and 6, 592 note 3. 

Sus : Skythian tribe, 411 note 2. 

Susa : 413. 

Sati: tenure, 631-532; meaning, 532 note 1; 
same ns mir.4s, 664 and note 3. 

Savdl : coasting cnaft, 720. 

STdmitya : farmer's share system, 530. 

SyedB : Mnsalmiins, 230. 

Sylveira : Heitor de, Portuguese admiral (1530), 
460. 

SymuUa : Chanl, 410 and note 6, 414, 415. 

T. 

Tabdsllir : bamboo pith, 430 and note 16, 445, 

Tagar; Dcccim metropobs (aa ffOO-s.i). 612), 
409, 412, 415, 416, 419, 423 and note 4, 424. 

T&i Unsalmdns : 226, 242-243. 

TaUang BrdhinanB : 85. 

Tailap : Cbilukyn king (973-997), 423, 436. 

Taka : a coin and tenure, 631, 650 and note 2, 651 
note 6 ; probably for tola, 565 note 7. See Toko. 

Tnkbandi : see Taka and Toko. 

Takmak : bill, 6. 

Tal : pass, 61, 318, 310, 320, 403, 412, 444. 

laldtia : village aeeountants (1882), 629 ; (1820), 
566 and note 6 ; 669 ; 573 ; 675. 

Talegaon : 503. 

Tallieri Ennbis : husbandmen, 124-128. 

Taloja : Buh-division (1840), 528, 002 note 1 ;surv^ 
assessment in (1839), 602-604; divided between 
Ealyiin and Fonvol (1861), 528. 

Taloja Bi&hmans : 78. 

Talvddis : palm-tappers, G43. 

T&mbats : coppersmiths, 140-141. 

T&mbolis : hctel-lcaf sclleis, 112. 

Timils : 415. 

Tdndel : boat-captain, 716. 

Tdafla : river, 9. 

Tapa-weaviug ■■ dOl. 

TapadhaaBidlunans : 86. 

larappa : boat, 720. 

Tdrdpiir : sea trade, 338 ; 451, 456, 465, 483, 
4S5, 491, 493, 522, 523 ; under tbo Maidtbds, 
555 note 3. 

Tasu : a division of -tbo land-measuring rod, 65S 
note 4. 

TaXBB •• 483, 526 ; assessed, CSO, 

Teak ; trade in, 418, 431 and note 8, 466 ; 509, 510 
and note 2, 518 and note 2. 

Telegraph ; 331. 


Telis : oilmen, 131-135, 

Temperature : IB. 

Temples: 404, 406, 407, 408, 413, 424, 428, 439 , 

449, 455, 461 and note 1, 509, 624, 

Tenures : (1882), 630-550 ; early Eindn, 650 531 ; 

(1817), 564-565 ; British, 566 ; (1828), 674-675. 
Territorial Changes: (1817-1869), 527-523; 
(1818-19), 669 ; (1825), 571 and notoG; (1830), 
676-577 ; (1850), 689. 

Thdknrs : e.sTly tribe, 177-181, 623. 

Thdna : 403, 404, 409, 411, 415, 421, 423, 428, 429, 
434, 436, 437, 438, 442, 443, 444, 448, 449, 

450, 431, 455, 457, 439, 461, 462, 464, 463, 478, 
484, 485, 401, 402, 493, 509, 610, 622, 523. 623 ; 
cloth, 38S-3SS ; exports to Bombay, 3C2-36k 

Thdnges : Knlkamis’ meseengere, 633. 

Thdnkar Zolis : early tribe, 174. 

Thok : 650 note 2. See Taka and Toka. 
Thokdhandi or Tokdbandi See Taka and Toka. 
Tieffenthaler *. traveller (1760), 499. I 

Tigers ; 44, 501, 510. 

Tydi : one-third rental ^stem of Silsetto, 647. 
Timber : 27 -29 ; 418, 431, 445, 448, 455, 465, 500, ' 
618. • . 
Timnlla : Cbaul, 414, 

Tirkati : European ship, 718. 

Todar Mai : his system (1600), 663, BW note 2, 

Tok ! 550 note 2. See Taka and Toka. 

Toka ! tenure, 631 ; 660 and note 2 ; 651 note 6 ; 
unmeasured plot, 565 ; assessment, 565 ; taka 
prolwbly for toka, 665 note 7 ; (1828), 574 ; ia | 
Murbdd (1837), 583 note 1. 

Tokre Kolis : see Dhor Kolis. 

Tolls : 323-324. 

Toni : canoe, 721. 

Trade : the Th5na const natural centre of, by sea, 
pre-hisioric with Persian Gulf, Red 80.1, and ^ 
Egypt, 404 note 3, 712; with east Arabia, cas". 
Africa, 404 note 3, 712 ; by land svitb Deocan _ 
(B.C. 300), 316, 403;with Masulipatam (A.n. 150), 
416 note 4, with Benares (a.d, 100-400), 40G ; 
in Alexander’s time (n.c. 325), 404 note 3; 
under the Shdtakarnis by land (b.c. IOO-a.d.300), 
412; by sea, with Persia, Arabia, Egypt, Bed 
Sea (i!.o. 26-a.d. 160), 410-411, 412, 416 ; , 

Kalyjlu trade with Persia and Ceylon (A.n. 625), 
419-420; Arab trade (640), 421 and note 4; 
Sil&b5rn trndo (800-1300), 429-432; Mtisalmda 
trade (1300-1600), 443-447 ; Fortugaeso trade 
(1500-1670), 464-471 ; Maritha trade (1670-1710), 
485-488 ; European trade centres at Bombay (I8OO- 
1812), 499, 514, 618-519; opening of S.aliyidr 
pass roads, 317, 318 ; hampered by transit dnos 
487, 581, 702 : railways, 324-329 ; dovolopmcnt 
626. 

Traders : lOS-115, 332, 404fiotc 3 f SCO Merchants. 
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Transit Dues ; mo CoBtoms. 

Treaties : 451, 452, 453, 480, 405 
4'JS, 501, 502, 503, 503, 507, SOS, 512, B-_ 

Trees ■ liquor-yicUinR, 21-23 ; forest, 23--7. 
Triknta : iwrliapa Jnnnar, 419. 

Trikntnkas : dj-naity of (a.i>. 420), 419. 

Trimkak Viniyak: MarStha m.4mlatdAr, hu 
BurvcT (1771-72), S.'S. 

Trimbakji Dcnglia : (1810 ), B21, j— , B. . 
Trombay S eca-traJc, 339, 300. 

Tnlsi : l»k'. '2. 

Ttumcls: railway, o20-328. 

SrkS iSwn of (1300-1530), 431, 452. 

TuT.B: 438, 439. 4.31, 452. 

Tyr3 : trade with, 401 note 3. 

U. 

Tlmbatgaon : 

inlitxluccd (IS&l), 014-610. 

XJn-Brdhman Go^ « W- 

Undcri : 5'l»o4, 479. 

Upton : ,li«lUleric«, 393-307, 

Ur^s^or Varaps « Clmrtlan reverts, 117, 501 
noto 3. 


Si; 

■ Block cropB, pcnplo, CTo-678. 

Vadars •• digBcrs, ,18 JOI, 603. 

&b4patbdr-.TiBer-.Terraee.5. 

sanctity, canrac. trilmtoncs, 8-10. 
JS^d,^?S^t:sa4bAraUin«,422n,tel, 
vS’addcvn.: ninth SildWra king. 42-2 note., 

Vnvil ; Sopim ini', 40S, 40. . , , , 

Wia:l4.ra(I80«.303.610nolcsland3. 


Vandiddd : PArsis' eaered book, 252 note 3, 253 
note 2, 

Vdnis • traders, 112-115 ; 432, 624. 

Vanjdris S hnehandnicn, 118, 131. 

Vnppnvanna : fourth SUAhAro king, 422 note 1, 

4-24. 

Var&ts s rent-drafts, 501. 

Vari • tillage, 289. 

VdrliS ! early tribo, 182-189. 

Varthema : Italian traveller (1600), 443, 470. 

Varuna s go<l, 400. 

Vasco da Gama : (IBOO), 470. 

Vdsra •• surveyed (1795.90), 558. 

Vatan: «ervieo tenure, 634, 637-639. 
VatanSottiement. ScoVntan. 

Vatvad i hill, 4. 

•Oehdr : lake, 11-12, 425 note 0, 401. 

Veneoon : birth place of NAna SAheb (1857), B25. 
Vewova : 484. 483. 491, 493, BOl, 609, 614. 
treukaTa • village gate-keepers (1828), 674. 

vSDls-.EgJ-pS.o. 5500). 404 noteSjAnMaa 

1S7IC 5 Phwnician (n.o. 1100-850). TlBsGwek 
lA n G"-lo0), 417 and note 6 j Roman (A.». 78), 
410nolo6 t early Hindu(A.l).250).419j Arah(600. 
lOOOl 435, 433) Cl>inese(1290),433noto3; pirates 
otKAthiAwAr (700-1300), 433-434 ) of S™otrn 
iinanv 4J4 ; of tbo MalabAr coast (1590), 434 j of 
tbo Bombay harbour (1290), 434, 438) (1600), 449; , 
o(Muskat(lC00-1800),4S8, 621 note 4; of B«t - 
in KAthiAwOr (1812-1820), 621 noto 6) Arab, 
Pcrainn.and Chiniuo (1300-1600), 447) Portuguese 
vessels (1600), 470 nnd noto 0, 489470, 471 and 
notes 1-3) Butch and English (1600-1816), 471 
and noto 3 ) building of at Agitabi (16^ 4M 
noto4. 4CS) at GoafieiO), 4G9)atSnrat (1800), 469 
note 4 ) at Bombay (1733.1800), 600 and note 3. 
617. 618 nnd noto 1 ) names of vessels, 717 -v-l , 
passed from Asia to Europe, 723-724) fraui 
Europe to Asia, 722-723 ) names bold in common. 
723s Sco Boats and PiratcSi 
Viarila : 

ViUngcs-.574. 

Villaco Commuiutics : £io. 

VillaBO Headmen •• «eo PAtils. 

mS oE'iuSbM. a8K).603-6G47b.m 
paid (1828), unfit to manage local funds (1846), 
WH noto 1,673 noto 2. 673.674) 675. 

(1828), 673 .674. 
j Vincent :Bt., 715. 

-p-irfir ! 450. 

' Vithoba-.e®'l.'’’2l. 
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Vologesoeerta :1^arthian mart (a.i). 100}, 412. 

Vorla : an estate, 545, 646. 

Yo^agerB : Hindu, pteliistorio, 711 >716 ; in Pales* 
tine (aa 700), Persia (b.c. 480), Gartlinge (aa 
300), Home (o.o, 230), Greece, Germany, England 
(B.a 200 -n.a. GO), 403 and note 1; in Egypt, 
Alexandria, Constantinople and Jdva (A.D. 160), 
414 and note 3, 417 note 1 ; in Persia, Alsxan- 

‘ dria, Ceylon, Jdvn, and China (Aj>, 500), 420 and 
note 5; in Persia and Arabia (650*900), 432 and 
note 6, 711 note 2 ; in Ormuz, Aden, Zanziblr, and 
Malacca (1300*1500), 446 and note 7, 712; in 
tbo Persian Gnlf, Mokha, cast Africa, Malacca, 
Sumatra, Cong, and Sassora (1500*1700), 468 
and note 10, 488 ; in Maskat, Bed Sea, 
Batavia, Yemen, the Sonidli coast, Holland and 
England (1760-1811), 620 and note 3 ; in the 
Persian Gulf, Arabia, Africa, and the Bay of. 
Bengal (1882), 350, 716, 730 note 1, 

W. 

"Wages ! 312. 

Wah&bis 1 225, 

Wdjha lIusalminB : ■wre.avars, 243. 

W^nkeslivar : temple, 429 and note 1. 

Watch Towers ! 466, 467, 491. 

Watsoa : Commodore (1757), 497. 

Wedderbam : Sir "W., 633. 

Weights and Measures •• 314, 316. 

Wellesley : General, (1803) 318. 

•Wheat 1289, 444. 

Wild Anim als i 44*47. 


Wild Tribes : 667 ; couOitlon (1818), 667-568 |j 
(1 836), 680 and note 2 ; (1842), 586. > 

Wilson i Professor, W. W., 411. 

Wood-carving 399. 

Wool 1445, 467, 510. 

X. 

Xavier : St. Emneis (1542), 200, 201, 461. , 

Xerxes : Hindus in the army of (B.a 480), 403, 
noto 1. 

T. 

YddaVS : Dovgiri (4.D. 1180-1310), 423, 437. 

Y^nrvedi BrAhmans : 66, 

Yalcshas 400. 

Yavans : foreigners in India, 403, 407 noto 1, 413 
and note 7, 414. 

Yemen i trade with, 417, 520. 

Yerangal i <57. 

Yeshvantrdv • Holkar (1802), 512. 

Z. 

ZamindArS i hereditary officers, deshmukhs and • 
deshpAndcs, 540 note 1 i 553i holders of izifat 
Tillages, 566 note 1 } Mr. Marriott on advocate 
of tho zaminditi system, 566 nolo 11 ; numcrons 
in KolyiSn, - their emoluments and dnties^ 
.(1828), 672*673, 

Zamorin • the Kalikat (1600), 448. 

Zander Zend t meaning of, 271 noto3. 

ZanidbAr 1 trade with, 444, 446, 

Zizerns 1 perhaps Janjira, 410 note 6. 




